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IE 
Epiſtle to the Reader. 


T hath always (Judicious Reader) among the wiſeſt 
of men been eſteemed a Task moſt difficult, to com- 
poſe the Hiſtories of thole Times wherein the Per- 
ſons chiefly concerned might (yet living) behold 
their great or more minute Actions unmasked or diſplayed 
to the world; And therefore moſt have been, and ſtill are 
of opinion, That ſuch an Attempt ought not to be made 
by any but a Perſon of ſo reſolute a Temper as might nei- 
ther be {wayed by Fear nor Flattery, nor yet ſteered by 
an oyer-weaning Opinion; for whilſt the Biaſs runs on 


the firſt fide men dare not ſpeak even the truth it (elf; the 
ſecond gloſſes even bad Actions, as if to the World it 


would make Vice appear Virtue; and the third repreſents 
things not as indeed they were, or were intended, but as 
we fondly imagine or conceive them. 

The Task performed by the Learned Capriata, Author 
of the enſuing Hiſtory, was not only of this difficult Na- 
ture, but had likewiſe many other Embroils and Entan- 
glements ſufficient to have daunted any leſs Judicious Un- 
dertaker, ſo many both particular and inter woven Inte- 
reſts of a number of petty Princes (though all united or 
relying upon thoſe three great Ones, of the Church, King 
of France, and King of Spain) being ſufficient to create 
ſuch infinite Entrigues as were not to be cleared or deſcri- 
bed but by a great and perſpicacious Intelligence: And 
yet hath our Learned Author waded through all theſe dif- 
ficulties, and by taking no lefs care in clearing the Cauſes 
then deſcribing the Effects of theſe late Italian Diſſentions 
deſervedly gained the name of an Excellent Hiſtorian. 

And it was certainly a true and deliberate knowledge 
of all this and more that induced the ever to be Honoured 
Henry Earl of Monmouth (after having made ſo many Ex- 

_ cellent Italian Pieces ſpeak Engliſh, with an Induſtry * 
"2 om 
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The Epiſtle to the Reader: 
dom found in the Nobility of our Nation) to make choice 
of this, which is now become the Poſthume Child of ſo 
Excellent a Parent, and which may look (though there 
needs no farther Remembrancer of his never dying Fame) 
like a new Phœnix raiſing it ſelf out of his aſhes. 

And ſurely beſides the Excellency of the Compoſure 
and Delicacy of the Stile, he was invited or enticed by 
Delights far more ſublime to the Tranſlation of this Hi- 
ſtory. To find what Cauſes ſhould engage the Potent 
Monarchs of France and Spain in the Quarrels and Diſſen- 
tions of theſe little Princes of Italy, and how their Inte- 
reſts are involved or dependent, muſt needs be pleaſant ; 
To trace the Policies of the grave Spaniard and ſober Ita- 
lian, accounted Crafts-Maſters in that Art, cannot be leſs 
delightful ; but to behold ſuch a connexion of Entrigues, 
as if the whole Tragedy were rather a Comedy, where 
the end of one Act leaves but a greater defire and expeCa- 
tion of what ſhall ſucceed in the next, muſt needs be the 
moſt agrecablc of all. x | 

Theſe, or ſuch like, might poſſibly be the Motives or In- 
centives of the Earl of Monmouth to continue (with a Ge- 
nerous Soul) to communicate the Excellencies of Forreign 
Nations to his own Countrey-men, which elſe mpſt have 
been hidden to all except himſelf or ſome few more who 
by Travel or Induſtry might have learnt the Italian 
Tongue; unleſs ſome other Worthy Spirit, like to his, 
would have undertaken ſo good a Work, though few are 
now found ſo induſtriouſly to proſecute the Publick Good. 

But left, being hurried into a Diſcourſe that may poſſi- 
bly require a Satyre, I ſhould obſtrutmy intended brevi- 
ty, give me leave to aſſert thus much, (omitting all that 
I might ſay of my own Judgment or Experience) and I 
think I may do it without Hyperbole ; That the Hiſtory 
in its Original muſt needs be Excellent, becauſe the Earl 
of Monmouth made choice of it to Tranſlate; and the 
Tranſlation cannot be ill rendred, becauſe the Earl of 


Monmouth did it, who was Maſter both of the Exgliſ 
and Italian Tongues. 
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Rancis Dxke of Mantua and ng Pong dead, Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, pretends the return of his Daughter Margaret, Wife to the late Francis, 
into Piedmont, together with Mary her only Daughter. Cardinal Ferdinando, Bro- 
ther and Succeſſour to Francis, retards his ſiſter in Law's return, and keeps bis 
Niece in Mantua: Hereupon differences ariſe between the two Dukes , wherefore 
the Dukg of Savoy renewing his ancient claim to Montferrat, which was pretended 
to by bis Predeceſſours, aſſaults that State at unawares ; poſſeſſeth himſelf of the Ci- 
ties of Alba and Trino; endeavours the like of Montcalvo, but not being able to get 
the Fort, levies people to take it, The condition of Italy ir alſo given in the Proc - 
mium; then hy way of digreſſior, the Decks of Savoys pretences to Montferrat 2s 
diſcourſed upon; and many other Intereſts and Accidents which occurred between 


the ſaid Dukg and the Court of Spain, at ſeveral Times, and upon divers Ocea- 
ions. Page 1 


BOOK II. 


The Wars of Montferrat are continued to be related, as alſo the Proviſions and Negoti- 
ations made by the Dukg of Mantua and other Princes. The Surrender of the Caſtle 
of Montcalvo : The oppugning of Nizza della Paglia : Prince Victorio's going to 
Spain: Orders ſent from that Court to Italy, touching the Protection of Montfer- 
rat, and the Reſtitution of the Towns that were taken. In execution whereof Nizza 
is freed, and the other Towns reftured to the Dukg of Mantua, The War of Garfag- 
nana, between the Duke of Modena and the Common-wealth of Lucca; which 
being accommodated by peace, the buſineſs of Montferrat is reaſſumed, and divers 
Negotiations paſt between the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua; which whileſt they are 
in Treaty, Spains final Reſolution comes touching the quiet of Italy, and the ſecuri- 


ty of Montferrat : Prince Victorio returns to Italy badly ſatisfied with the King 
and Court of Spain. 31 


BOOK III. 


The Duke of Savoy ic angry that the King ſhould force him to lay down Arme, and ts 
dicband his men; which refuſing to do he ic aſſaulted by a Spaniſh Army, led on by 
the Duke of Millain; who being entred by the Vercelles into the Confines of Pied- 
mont, and underſtanding that the Duke was gone to before Novara, returns imme- 
diately to the State of Millain to drive him from thence : Being returned, be begins 
to build the Fort Scandovalle, not far from Vercelles. The Duke retreating to 

Vercelles, deſires ſuccour from the French, Venetians, and other Princes; ma- 
ny wheveof Treat of Agreement by their Embaſſadour ſent into Piedmont: The 
Warre continues the mean while with the Duke; in purſuit whereof many accidents 
happening, they came at laſt to a day of Battel 17 the City : Wherein the S Pau 
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Army being Vitiors, it goes before that City, whither the Duke was withdrawn with 
bis men; about which the Governour having imployed much time to little purpoſe ; 
At laſt peace is concluded by the means of Princes Miniſters, 59 


BOOK IV. 


The King being but badly ſatisfied with the peace of Aſti_ makes Don Pietro di To- 
ledo Goverrioitr of Mihin; Brween whom and the Dulg news differentes ariſe touch- 
ing the exechtion'of the Articles of peace: The'Venetians by reaſon of the Slavoni- 
ans, who moleſt their Navigation in the Gulf, make war in Friuli againſt the Arth- 
Duke, and in Iſtria againſt the Emperour; and poſſeſſing themſelves of many Towns 
in Friuli, come before Gradiſca; from whence they depart not many days after by 
reaſon of Treaties of Agreement which were introduced. The Duk of Savoy complain- 
ing ſtill of the not obſervance of peace, fears to be again aſſaulted by the Governour, 
and therefure prepares for war again: He joins under-band with the Venetians, 
and calls Digttieres, Marſhal of France, into Piedmont ; but is quickly and unex.. 
pectedly aſſaulted in Savoy by the Dukg de Nemours, who i fomented with mo. 
nies and promiſes from the Governong of Millain, The Ring of France, to provide 
aga inſt the commencing uproars in Lombardy, ſends Monſieur di Bettuve thither; 

and tbe Pope Motrſignore Lodovifio, Arch- Biſpop of Bologna. Preparations for a 

new war are renewed in the State of Mil lain, and in Piedmont, which is again be- 

gun betwiat the Dukę and the Governour, who draws neer the Confines Pied- 

mont wib an Army, 113 

BOOK V. | 


The Dug unexpetiedly aſſawlts the Spaniſh Army which was entred bis State; and 
being beaten retreats to Aſfigliano'; From whence finding that the enemy went to 
poſſeſs themſelves of Creſcentino, be departs, and ſpeedily preventing them,defends 
it, The Spaniſh Army takg Santya, and San Germano: The Duke endeavonring 
to keep back their Victuals was forc'd to come to 4 Battel, where he was again worſh. 
ed, The Popes Nuntio, and the French Embaſiadour hold the Governours Forces 
in band by introducing new Treaties of Peace: In ihe interim the Marqueſs of 
Mortara entering le Langhe takes many of the Dukes Caſtles, and Don 
Sanchio di Luna takes Gattinara : Winter coming on, the Governour fired 
Santya'; and! leaving a Garriſon in St. Germano ſends the reſi of bis Army into 
their Quarters, and retives into the State of Millain, The Duke, the Prince bis 
Son being come to him from Savoy, andthe Marſhal Digateres from France, with. 
new men, takes the Principality of Meſſerano, and makes himſelf maſter of San Da- 
miano Alba, and Monteggio, Towns in Montferrat : Fherefore Mortara firing 
Canelli, abandons the Langhe. The Marſhal being ſent for back by the King, re- 
turns with bis men to France. The Venetians whileſt they are buſying themſelves 
to little purpoſe in Friuli, are moleſted at Sea by the Spaniſh Fleet, ſent by the Vice- 
roy of Naples into the Gulſzwhich not being able to draw the Venetian Fleet to fight, 
tale three Gallies richly fraught. 149 


45 BOOK VI 


The Governon rf Millain goes with his Army to before Vercelles, and beſieging it on 
all ſides, and the Town not being able to be relieved , after a long Siege be takes it 
upon Articles. The Capitulations of Peace, as well for what concern d Piedmont as 

N Friuli, are Treated of in the Court of Spain, and are concluded in the Court of 

ſ France; as alſo at Madrid: The Duke of Savoy being aſſiſted by the Fren:h, who 

| came into Piedmont after the Surrender of Vercelles, takes ſome Towns in Mont- 
ferrat, and in Alleflandria ; And at laſt, in purſuance of the Capitulations ſtipu- 
lated in the Courts of France and Spain, the Peace is concluded in Pavia between 
wh the Governor of Millain and the French Embaſſador. The Viceroy of Naples ſends ſome 
$3 Galieoons int 1he Gulf in defence of the Ragnſiens, who were vex'd hy the Venetian 

Vlcet; which Calleoons get the better, in fight, of the Venetians, A Conſpiracy is _ 

| vere 
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vertd in Veriice, and ſome rumonrs are ſpread abroad upon Ybe Confines of Venice 
toward Millain, between the Spaniſh Souldiers and thoſe of the Commonwegahth which 
beingappeaſed a period is put to the war, and Italy is riſtored to her former peace, 186 


BOOK VII. 


Is this ſeventh Book, yon have the condition of the affairs of Italy, after the appeaſe- 
ment 2 War 5 Piedmont. The Aeath of two Popes, as al the red l. 
King of Spain, and of the Emperour, The Inſurrectiomt in the Valtoline; the occa- 
ſion of new rumours which aroſe from hence in Italy; of new jealouſies, and of new 
Leagues made by many Princes 1 the Crown of _ he Forts of the Valto- 

 linewepoſited into the Popes hand, The Prince of Wales bis Fonrney imo Spain. 
- The Prince of Urbin's death: and the approaching Efcheat of that State: And 
laftly , the feeds of new troubles riſing between the Genoeſe, and the Duke of Savoy, 
by reafon of their having purchaſed the Fee-farm of Zuccarello, whereas the Duke 
was diſpleaſed. Here are alſo tonched, by way of paſſage, ſome accidents of Warr, 
which bapned in Germany, Flanders, ang in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 212 


BOOK VIII. 
Inthis Eighth Book you have the Deſcription of the Commonwealth of Genoa ; ber In- 
tereſt and good Correſpondeney with the Crown of Spain, The Diet held at Suſa, 
wherein two attempts are reſolved upon; the one againſt the Valtoline, the other 
againſt Genoa for the execution whereof many preparations are made both in France 
and in Italy. The French fall down imo the Valtoline, under the conduct of the 
Marqueſs of Coure ; and driving the Churches Forces from the Forts which 


were depoſited in the Fopes bands, 1b ehemſelves maſters thereof : they likewiſe 
fall down into Piedmont, under de Diguteres Grand Conſtable, and joyning with 


the Duke of Savoy, and with bis Forces, go to the Enterpriſe of Genoa, and proceed 
far in that State; the Pope ſends his Nephew Legate into France. The Genoeſes are 
reduced into a very dangerous condition by boſtile Arms. 257 


BOOK IX. 


By relief of Monyes and Victuals ſent from Spain, and Nen from Naples, Genoa 
is comforted in the midft of her troubles ; ſhe is encouraged by the wants of the Ene- 
mies Army, and through the diſagreeing of their Conttmanders , and is at laſt wholly 

| freed by Friends coming into the Field with a powerful Army. The Enemies Army 
retreats from the Enterpriſe of Genoa and attempts Savona; but being overtaken; by 
Feria, retires to Piedmont. Feria takes the City of Acqui; he goes afterwards to 
Aſti, and ſpom thence to Verrua ; where be ſtays long to little purpoſe , leaving many 
of bis men being forc'd to give over the Enterpriſe,returns with bis Army much leſſen- 
ed, into the State of Millain : many ations happen at the ſame time in the beſieging 
and defending of Riva di Chiavenna 3 wherein the Spamards have ſtill the better 
of the French; they drive the French at laſt out of the Valtoline, and riſe the Siege 
of Riva, The Engliſh Fleet falling upon Spain, there is repuls' d; and having in 
vain indeavoured to take the Plate- Fleet which came from America, retires into 
England, torn by tempeſtt. A Diſcourſe upon upon the quality and uſuall Naviga- 
tion of the Plate- Fleet: the Apoftolick, Legate returns from France to Rome; and is 
fent from Rome to Spain; whither being come, he finds the Peace concluded between 
the two Crowns ; and the Affairs of Italy, and of the Valtoline, compoſed. The 
Pope, and all the Princes of the League are very much diſpleaſed with this Peace; 
as alſo all the Princes, and the Court of France. Some of them do therefore conſpire 
againſt the Kings perſon, in purſuance of the Peace, the Forts of the Valtoline are 
reſtored, and demoliſh'd, New occaſuns of diſguſt between the Genoeſe and the 
Duke of Savoy. The Duke of Guiſe bis Fleet goes from Marcelles, without having 
done any thing. The Dake of Mantua dies; and long after, his Brother, n; ho ſuc- 
(a 2) ceeded 
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ceeded him in bis Principality. The Genoeſe Factors, who were intereſſed with the 
"Crown of Spain, are much prejudiced in their private fortunes „ by reaſon of the 
. alteration of. Payments, and other Decrees, made to their prejudice, by the King, 


O 
BOOK X. . 


The Duke of Nevers ſucceeds Vincenzo in the Dukedom of Mantua and Montferrat; 
he is oppoſed by the Emperour, King of. Spain, and Duke of Savoy. Don Gon- 
zallo di Cordua, the new Governour of Millain , having divided Montferrat 
with the Duke of Savoy, goes with his Army to before Caſſalle; which whilſt 
he, endeavonrs to take, the Duke takes Alba, Trino, Montcalvo, and many other 
Towns belonging unto him by the diviſion, A Conſpiracy. is diſcovered in Genoa, where- 

of the Duke of Savoy being found the Author, he pretends the impunity of the Con- 
fpirators, The Spaniſh Agents being defirous to ſatisfie him, favour this Pretention; 
which occaſioneth ſome diſtaſt and jealouſies between the Commonwealth and the 
Crown of Spain. Succours fall into Italy from France, in behalf of the Duke of 
Nevers; but being oppoſed by the Dube f Savoy are ſoon diſſipated. The Spaniards 
take Nizza, Ponſone, and other Towns in Montferrat ; and finding it too hard to 
aſſault Caſſalle, they fall to beſiege it; they are fore d to forſakę it by the Kings 
ceming with great Forces into Piedmont, Which whilſt the Duke jendeauours to 
oppoſe he is beaten by the Kings men, in à conflict neer Suſa, wherein the King being 
victorious takes Suſa, and forces the Duke and the Governour of Millain to an 
agreement; by which Caſſalle is freed, and the States of Mantua and Montferrat 
. ſecured to Nevers. The King returns to France, Marqueſs Spinola it made Go- 
_ vernour of Millain, goes from Spain into Italy, to provide either by War or Peace, 
for the Aﬀairs of Spain which are in a bad condition, by reaſon of the preceding 
accident]. 350 


BOOK XI. 


The Articles of Suſa not being obſerved forceth the King of France to prepare a new 
Army for Italy. Marqueſs Spinola, the new Governour of Millain, ſends men into 
Montferrat : of all which he makes himſelf maſter, except Caſſalle ; whether the 
French, abandoning the reſt of Montferrat , withdraw themſelves, The Ceſarean 
Army falls into Italy, under Count Collalto : and entring the Territories of Man- 
tua poſſeſs themſelves of almoſt all the Towns of that Dukgdom ; and fitting 
down about the Suburbs of Mantua, take ſome of them: they afterwards fall to op- 
pugne Porto, but quit it h ręaſon of the exceſſive cold weather, The Duke of Savoy 
 profeſſing neutrality Negotiates with both parties, and endeavours to ſell bis friend. 
ſhip as dear as he can, The French Army falls into Piedmont, conducled by Car- 
dinal Richelieu; who being kept very ſcarce of Victuali, Quarters, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries , by the Duke of Savoy, breaks with him, and going to Pinarola takes it, 
and ſome of the ad jaciut Towns, Marqueſs Spi ,, g;,Gollalto come with Forces to 
aſſiſt the Duke, whit her alſo comes Cardinal Bat u. e Popes Legate, to treat of 
Peace: which not being able to he made, Collalto returns to Mantua, and Spinola fits 
down before Caſſalle. The Legate returns to Bolognia, and Cardinal Richelieu to 
16 France; by whoſe departme the French Army is weakened, being re- inforced it endea- 
voursto relieve Caſſalle, hut being oppoſed by the Duke cannot do it; wherefore being 
forced to keep beyond the Poe it meets with various fortunes, and takes [ome Caſtles. 
The Seige of Caſſalle proceeds with much difficulty. The Siege of Manga i brought 
to a final end; for, not being relieved by the Venetians, who wer ted by the 
Dutch at Valleggio, and being conſumed by the Plague it is at laſ taken and ſack d, 
60 The Duke of Savoy dies at Savigliano. 393 


BOOK XIL A | 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, is ſucceeded by his Son Victorio Amadeo; who 


finding that the French had takgn Carignano, yoes from Savigliano to "—_ it, 
h : | Where. 
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. wherein. failing be comes to a conflict, wherein the French. have the better "The 
French go from Carignano to Avigliana, which they takg. Collalto having taken 
Mantua comes. into Piedmont with freſh Forces, Peace is treated of nl 5 and 

in Germany; and not being able to be concluded in Italy, a Truce is endeavoured 3 
which being refuſed hy Spinola, he dies ſoon after; and after bis death, is accepted 
of by the Duke of Savoy, by Collalto, and by the Marqueſs of San Croce, who ſur- 

 ceeds Spinola, in the Government of Millain, and in being General. The Truce 

being expired, the French come with new Forces from Frante 10 relieve Caffalle 3 

- and being come to the Trenches of Spinbla's Camp, juſt as they were beginning Bat- 
tile, peace concluded in conformity ta the peace formerly made in Germ in 
execution whereof, the intereſſed Princes Agents met in Chiraſco, and there adjuſt the 
differences between the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua; a great part of Montferrat 

| is aſſigned over to the Duke of Savoy; and the manner reſtoring the States of 
Mantua and Montferrat is agreed upon: 4s alſo the likg of the Towns of Piedmont 
and of the Griſons ou; after the effednal reſtitution whereof, the King ef France 
demands Pinarollo of the Duke of Savoy, together with the whole Valley of Peroſa, 
and obtains it. The proceedings of the King of France and of Swedland in Germa- 
ny, againſt the Emperonr, are treated of, and the Negotiation and Conclufion of 
Peace between the Commonwealth of Genoa, and the Dukg of Savoy: together 
with thi \'mivaeulous Fabrick of the new Walls made at Genoa, and the ſtrange pre- 
ſervation of that City from the Plague, wherewith the whole State of Genoa was in- 
fected, and more then half Italy, This twelfth Book, and the whole preſent Hiſtory 
is conoluded with the Marriage between the King of Hungary, Son to the Emperour, 
and the Infanta Mary, Siſter tothe King of Spain; and with the Duke of Urbin's 
death, and the devolving of that State tothe Apoſtolick See, 438 


5 BOOK XIII. 


The Peace Italy, obtained by the Articles of Ratisbone and Cheraſco, gives place 
| for a digreſſion of things which hapned elſewhere. This _ Book tells you of the 
Duke of Orleans bis. going from Flanders into Languedock, and hom, being routed 
by the Kings Forces, he wat taken Priſoner, The — Cardinal, Brother to the 
King of Spain, his Voyage from Barcellona into Italy, The Dukg of Feria bis 

- marohing from the State of Millain with a great Army; going for Germany, to 
make way for the Cardinal Infanta, who prepared 10 go for Flanders: What the 

| ſaid Feria did in Flanders. From hence we. paſs to F Narration of the Warrs in 
- Germany, to the King of Swethland's death, and the like of Walleſtine, with 
a brief Examination f bis ations, intentions, and of bis end, The Emperors Army 
rakes the Field, led on afier Walleſtine's death by the King of Hungary, Son and 
Generall tothe Emperour, with what be did till the Cardinal Infanta entred Germa- 
ny, who parting with a gieat i from Millain towerds Flanders, joyns with the 
: Emperours Army, and ve Army of the League of Germans and Swedes be- 
fore Nordling , wher/3V'the Auwjtrians have the better, The Infama paſſes with his 
men into Flanders, where, when he came, he found a League made between the 
King of France and the united Provinces, againſt the Spaniſh Empire in thoſe parts, 
which” occaſions an open breach between the two Cromnt; the occaſion of which 
breach, with the reciprocal complaints, faults, and excuſes made by both Parties are 
 diffuſedly related; and bow after the Battle which hapned upon the Confines of 
France and Flanders, between the Armies of the two Crowns, the Warrs paſi'd into 


3 453 
BOOK XIV. = 


This Bock telle you the redoubled going ont of the Fleet from Naples againſt Provence, 
and the accidental diſaſter of the latter, The occaſion, riſe, encounters and progre(s 
of the French Forces, led by the Duke of Rhoan Into the Valtoline. The 

' endeavonrs of the French to alienate the Princes of Italy from the Spaniſh party, 
and to dram them over to their King, The Pope and 'Venetians move * 
| | . 
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The Duke df Savoy gots over tothe French, mcye ont of neceſſity then of good will. 
Ihe great Duke of Tuſcany is conſtam to the Auſtrians, The Dukes of Modena 
«nd Param , ani the Lord bf Mirandola, negotiate with the Freneb : the Duke 
of Parmu cloſes with the French, the others adbere to the Spaniards. The Common- 
wealth of Genova, netwithfianding the great damages ſuſfer'd by ber Citizens from 
the Sperzerds, and notnithftanding the diſtaſtes ſpe bad received in her nepntatiam, 
refW{eth to declare manifeſt neutrality, or partiality, yet in fail keeps confident to 
both patties, The State of. Millain is aſſaulted by the French, and by the Dukgs 
of Savoy and Parma; who going againſt Valenza del Poe, befiege it, but it is re- 
lieved, ond qaite freed by the Spaniards, The Dakg of Rhoan, Boring routed 

the Dutch and Millain Forces, remain ulſolnte lord ami mater of the Valtoline. 328 


BOOKKXV. 
ends a new Go- 


The Ning of Spain, for the preſervation of the State of Millain, ſe 
1 — and good flore of money, thither. The Dukg of Savoy returning 
ethither with hit men, and with thoſe of France, takes Bremi, and reduceth it to 
a Fort Royal; and by freqnem inroads troubles that ſide of the Comntry, The Duke 
of Parma r [Dominions are aſſaulted by the Spamſh Forces, after bi going for 
France are defended by Marqueſs Villa, who is ſent thither by the Dukg of 
Savoy, with a good! firenyth of Horſe and Foot, and are defended by ſtrong di. 
verfions tiii the Spring; in the beginning whereof , the Due of Parma returns 
from France, end eavomri by meanes of the Colleagues Forces to get into bis Connery, 
goer 10 Nizra Della Paglia; being to throw down = great Trench which was made 
#pon the bank of Scrivia, he turns hack; aud repaſſing the Poe, endeavours to ef 
fed bis deſign on that ſide; but meeting with Frans oppoſition there alſo, be is forced 
t return; and paſſing again with ſame men over he Foc, be tarries with them in 
Nizza, till ſuch time as the Duke Savoy, going with the body of the Army into the 
Confines of Novara, to annoy that part of the State, may divert the Governour 
puarding the grand Trench, and leave free paſſage by that way for the Duke of 
Parma; Who by ſeverall accidents abandoning #be deſign , marched with a fem 
men towards the Sea ; where getting into a little Veſſel be paſſeth Incognito into 
Lavigiana, and gets into bis own Territories, The Duke of Savoy paſſeth ſucceſ- 
fully the Teſino, and canſeth ſucbh terroxr and confuſion in Millain , as the Govern- 
bur is forc d to abandon the Trench, and defend Millain. And going with all bis men 
towards the Enemies Camp, be aſſaults it in Tornavento; but the Duke freeing 
bimlelf from the aſſault returns to the greater „ = come , and fears 
ing the Governor who was gone to Romagnano would aſſault him on that fide, rea 
ſolves to return towards Piedmont, The Governour ſeeing the State freed of the 
Enemies Army, betakes himſeif, partly, to recover the Toypns takes by the 
Enemy, partly, to reſent bimſelf on Piedmont, and the Duke of Parma's State; and 
having ſent what Forces he cquld thither, be proceeds ſo far, as the Dukg who was 
retired to Piacenza maintains a ſiege till ſuch time as, ſeeing no ſuccour, he is fore d 
20 compound with the Governnur. The Warr of Parma being appeaſed, the Governour 
rurns whm the Toxens inthe Langhe, which were yet held by the Enemy; and having 
taken ſome of them, he hears that the Duke raiſeth Forces in the Canaveſe ; he 
muroheth towards him, and having in vain provokgd him to battle, he ſends Don 


Martmo ef Aragon with à ſtrong body of men to diſcover Vercelli, againſt bom 
Margqzeſ+ Villa, who war reteerned from the State of Parma, coming forth with a no 
leſ number of men, a great skirmiſh is had wherein the Maraneſs hath the bet» 
ter, The Governour un1erſtanding. afterwardi, that Count Verrua was gone to 
befiege the Roccad' Arazzo, he prepares to defend it: And ſucceeding fortunately 
herein, bis happineſs var mhitterea by a yreat defeat which the Dube gave to Don 
Martino of Aragon bef me Moribaldone. After which the Duke returning vittorious 
0 Vercelli, within u ] after dyed, Some Iflinds in Provence are talen by the 
Fleet which cant ny Naples. 4 French Fleet comes from Britany,enters the Medi- 
terranran, with mhich anot#hor joynt which was provided in Provence; both which 


l keep 
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keep in the Liguftick, Sea, doing but little 2 leſs in Sardignia, and Winter i” 
Toloneghut putting to Sea in the Spring, they recover the Tflands which were taken the 
year before by the Spaniſh Fleet, The Pope 1abours to compoſe the Wars between Chri- 
ſtiam Princes, but in vain, A League is concluded between the Crown of Spain and 

- the Griſons, by wbieh the Valtoline returns, upon ſome conditions, under the anci- 

em Dominion of the Griſans, - The State of Millain is at loft freed from the French 

Forces, by the recovery of Bremi. | 014% „ "*PD 
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The Duke of Savoy being dead, differences ariſe between the Datcheſs Domager, and 
the Princes, her Hus hands Brothers, touching the Guardianſhip of the young Chil- 
dren, and the Regency of the State, The Dmeheſs in the Princes abſence is ſworn 
Governeſs and Regent; being compel d by the King of F rance, ſhe renews League 
with him The Governoxy of Millain goes ,20- before Vercelli, and after u lung 
Siege taker it upon Articles, Tbe Princes of Savoy afſifted by the S paniards and 
Piedmonteſe tab many Towns, and makg much progreſs; they go to befare Turin, 
ant having tarried before it ſome days retire without doing any thing; falling as before, 
to overeren Piedmont, they art received every where; till Forces being ſent to the 
|; Au from France, under the Duke of Longueville, ſhe recovers Chia vaſco, and 

other Towns which the Princes bad taken. The Princc Cardinal, fearing Corneo, 
ger to defend ir; and Prince Thomaſo, going once more with the Spaniſh Forces 
10 before Turin, ſurpriſeih the Town , and the Governour of Millain coming in unto 
bim, with all their Forces, attempt the N of the Citadel, whither the Dutcheſs 

was retived.- The Siege i ſuſpended by a Truce, which being ended, the French 
uncler the new General;Ctatnt Hartcoart,' take Cheri; bur being preſently beſieged 
by the Governonr of Millain, they are forced rhiowgh Faminie ts quit it, and retreat 

in tbe face of the enemy roGarmagnaola. io 623 
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Ton ſhall read in this Book, the Treaties of Agreement between the Dowager and abe 
Princes; und the intereſts between the Princes and the Governonr of Mil in ; how 
the Governour goes with a powerful Army to Caſſalle; bow it is relieved by Har- 
court; how he fought the Governour before he could bring in the ſuccour, and had 
the better of the Fight, and did not only relieve, but perfectly free the place. Har- 
court, being viclorious, goes preſently ito Turin; be takes the Capuchins Bridge 
over the Poe; fortifies himſelf there; and afterwards begirts the City wth a vaſt 
Line, and endeavours to get it by Famine, Prince Thomaſo being in it; but ere 
long be ſeeth the Governour upon the Hills with a powerful Army, coming to relieve 
the beſieged Prince; the Governour finding it impoſſible to bring the ſuccour by that 
way, ſtrives to get a paſs over the River, towards Montcalleri: and having got- 
ten it, he paſſeth over the Poe; where quitting the Hills, be takes up new quarters, 
and thinking to make the French abandon the enterprize by Famine, he poſleſſeth 
bimſelf of the Avenues by which Viiuals were brought to the Camp; ſo as they 
wuͤuld have been quickly made to remove, had not the Prince Thomaſo, who was 
impatient of delay, made the Governour to fall upon the Enemies Trenches, and to 
relieve him ſo, which falling out unfortunately, and the Governonr not thinking 
bimſelf any longer ſafe in his quarters beyond the Poe, returns to bis quarters upon 
the Hills, where he tarried, aſſiſting the beſieged in what he was able, till the City 
was ſurrendred; which hapned two moneths, and eleven dayes, after the nnfortu- 
nate aſſault given to ihe French Trenches, that the beſieged City might be relieved. 
Prince Thomaſo comes out of Turin, and retreats to Inurea; where he is de- 
fired by Monſigniore Mazzarini, who was come Embaſſadour from the King of 
France into Piedmont à little before Turin was ſurrendred, to jon with the 
French: but Count Siruela coming to him fon the Governout of Millain, he makes 
new capitulations with him, to joyn with the Crown of Spain; and the Count Della 


(b) 2 Rivara, 


0 jan with the French: upon conditions z Me of: whi 


which diterim Prince Thomaſo recovers. Aſti and all the 
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Rivera, being ſent by the ſame Governour, to the ſamt purpoſe, to the Prince Car- 
dinal, the Embaſſadour\ Mazzarini having notice thereof. forceth Prince Thomaſo 


eh mat; that the Prince ſhould 


2 


goto Faris within one monet he ſpace ; which condition: was 101 obſerved 3 for the 


- . Prince inſtead of going o France paſſeth ſecretly 1 Nice, where he and bis hro- 
ther rerremform their union to the Crown of Spain, #0 Rivera ; the Enbaſſadour 
- Mazzarini who went to Nice, to confirm the one Prince, and to dram the other over 


20 the French party, laboured the contrary very much; at the ſame time the Gover- 
nour of Millain is ſent for into Spain, and is ſurceeded in that Government by 
Coumt Siruela; the French go to Montcalvo, take the Town at their firſt arrival, and 


afterwards the Caſtle, which yields without expefting ſuccour. 686. 


\ * 
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The.Grown of F rancez and French Commanders heing but. boal ſatisfied with Prince 


\Thomaſo, for bis nor-obſervance of the Capitulation added bim, go to drive him 


oni of Inurea z which being better defended then aſſaulted holds. qut tall the Go- 


vernour ſerids;ſucconr : who going afterwards to before Chiavaſſo Ferceſ the French 
almoſt to quit the Enterpriſe, that they may rclieve Chiavaſſo; and Don Vincenzo 
Gonzaga coming 10 the French quarters before Inurea forceth them, to their much 


prejudice, to give over the Enterpriſe wholly; and the Prince enters joyfylly into the 


City. The Dowagers Generals recover Ceva, Mondovi, and the. Caſtle of Carru, 
and then joyning with the French go to before Cuneo, and tab it, [The Spamards 


' take Montcalvo. The Prince of Monaco. drives out the. Spaniſh Garriſon, and in- 
trotluceth the French, to the great prejudice of the Spaniſh Affairs; the misfortunes 
' whereof are by a ſhort digyeſſion related. Cardinal Richlieu dies, The Conde 

Duca falls from all Authority ond Greatneſ? in the Court of Spain. The, differen- 
cet between the Dowager and the Prinees ave at laſt e » . The Princes forſake 


the Spaniſh party and adhere unto the French. Prince maſo joyning with the 
French, after ſome ſmall ations. dane to the prejudice of pain, goes with the Duke 
of Longueville with a ſtrong Army to before Tortona, which after a long time is 
taken, but ſume months after is re=taken with much ado 7 the Spaniards: in 

owns that were beld 
by the Spanierds in Piedmont, except Vercelli. Eqs, 
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Rancis, Duke of Mantua and Montferrate, being dead, Charles Ema- 
nuel, D«ke of Savoy, pretends the return of his Daughter Margaret, 
Wife tothe late Francis into Piedmont, together with Mary ber only 
Daughter. Cardinal Ferdinando, Brother and Succeſſor to Francis, 
retards his Siſter in Bam s return, and keeps his Niece in Mam un: 
Hereupon differences ariſe between the two Dukes 3 wherefore the Duke 
of Savoy renewing his ancient claim to Montferrat , which was pre- 
tended to by his Predeceſſors, aſſaults that State at unawares; poſſeſſeth 
himſelf of the Cities of Alba and Trino; indeavours the lil e of Mon- 
calvo, but not being able to get the Fort, levies people to take it. The 
Condition of Italy is alſo given in the Procemium ; then by way of di- 
greſsion the Duke of Savoys pretences to Montferrate is diſcourſed ap- 
on; and many other Intereſts and Accidents which occurred between the 
ſaid Duke, and the Court of Spain, at ſeveral Times, and upon divers 
Occaſions, 


T A LT hoped long to continue that Peace which She h:d already 
injoyed for ſo many years, when by the unexpected death of 
Htur) the Fourth, King of France, ſhe was freed ot the great ſuſ- 

pition of War, which ſhe had cauſe to apprehend, by realon ot the 
great preparations ot that Kingdom: This hope was much augwent- 
ed , when Philip the Third, King of Spain, was friends with Charles 
Emanuel, Duke of Saviy, and laid m_ thoſe Arms, and * 

| thoſe 
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thoſe men, wherewith he threatened that Duke; fo to oppoſe the 
French in the Dukedom of Mill/ain z which Duke Emanuel having ac 
the ſame time made great preparation of Arms, and holding ſtrict Iatel- 
ligence with King Henry, made it be doubted that he intended to 


trouble Italy, and to aſſault the State of Millan, had he not been 


intcrsupred by rhe death of Henry the Fourth of Fraue, juſt when 
when 


he was ready ſorſſo greg an En'erprile : And the leſs it was ex 
tha King Philip inc uld let flip the occaſion of roſenting bimſ 
the Duke was bereft of bis aſſiſtance from France by the death of King 
Henry, tt e more was his goodneſs praiſed, and his mildneſs pleaſing 3 
tor not minding what might peradvegture have happened if affairs had 
ſucceeded otherwiſe , he ud mor e teſpect to the goat of Chriſten- 
dom, to the peace ot Italy, and to his Alliance with the Duke, then to 
the defire of revenge 5 a great incitement to all men, but more to 
powerful Princes, when they think themſelves injured, not onl, by 
their inferiours, but by their equals: The Kings rage was much miti- 
gated towards che Duke by the great deſire which the Princes of Italy 
ſeemed to have thereof, by the interceſſion of Pope Paul the Eift, and 
by the efficacious intreaties made with much affection by Philebert, the 
Dukes ſecond Son to the King his Ancle, who was ſent by his Father 
into Spain, to give ſatistaction on his behalf; but the Authority and 
favour of Mary Queen of Franze, was ot no leſs help herein; who by 
the death ot her Hus band having the Government of her young Son 
the King, and being Regent of the Kingdom, did very ſeaſona bly 
interpoſe her ſelt in this Reconciliation : Fo, though the Intelligence 
held with the Duke, and the grea 1 of that Kingdom, had 
cauſed great Commotions and diffidence in the Court of Spain 3 yet it 
not being maniſeſt aga nſt whom the Arms and ends of that King were 
intended, it ſo fell out, That his magnanimous thoughts ceaſing by 
his death, as al the doubts and ſuſpicions conceived in Spain, by rea- 
ſon of thoſe great preparations, the ſame Peace and goud correſ- 

ondency continued becween Spein and France, which (though, if 
the King had lived, was very likely to have been diſturbed ) was never 
demonſtratively broken; And it making for the Queen to keep peace 
with Spain, ſo to ſhun the troubles and conteſtations, which her Au- 
tho. ity, and the guidance of ber Son King Lewis his affairs, a Minor of 
ten years old, might probably meet with amidſt Arms and Commoti- 
ons in France, which was yet full of many tumours and Fractions, and 
of ſo many Religions 3 and wherein the wounds and ſcars of the late 
civil Wars were not yet well healed, the wiſely choſe rather to be aid- 
ing tothe Duke by Negotiation then by Forces, which ſhe muſt have 
ſent into Piedmont, The neceſſity of her backing the Dukes cauſe be- 
ing made to appear in Spain by reaſons and the readineſs of her Self 
and Kingdom alſo by ſome preparations upon the Confines of Italy; 
the King pardoning ſo great offences, at the mediation of ſuch Interc: (- 
ſors; p.rtly admitting of the Dukes juſtification, with ſuch diſſimula- 
tion as is ſometimes uſed by Princes; he gave order for the disband- 
ing ot his Army in the State of Millain, which was deſigned to have 
aſl.ulted Piedmont. "On £9 

Affaits being thus compoſed, and Peace being proclaimed, to the 

ſatis faction 
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ſarisfa&ion of all men, the publick Affairs of 1:«ly were in fo good a 
poſture, and ſo conſolidated in a continual quiet, as there was no ſigne 
ſeen of any the leaſt appeating ſtorm, which could any ways ſhake the 
ſolid Baſis of her peaceful condition, or the tranquillity of her former 
quiet; For the French, who were the only, and without all queſtion, 
rhe moſt powerful means to cauſe Novelty and Cotatnotions in Jah, 
being detained by their Kings minority, and buſied in the neceſſary cate 
of the preſeryarion of the Domeſtical affairs of the Kingdom, were un- 
able to imploy themſelves for the ſpace of many years in foreign affiirs. 
Whence it was to be believed, that they would not, unprovoked, di- 
ſturb thar peace which had been, with fome Anxiety, indeayoured 

themſelves, and for their own intereſts: And the Spaniards, who be- 
ing Maſters of the Iſlands of Sicily and Sardigna, of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and State of Miliain, did rule over the greateſt and beſt part of 
Italy; though as being Superior to the other Potentates , they might 
eaſily cauſe and continue Commotions in her; yet being naturally apt 
to preſerve peace, and an, the experience of many years known 
how happy it was for them to keep the chief place of Authority in 7taly, 
by means of their ſo ample Dominions, peacefully and quietly, it was 
no queſtion but that they would be ſolicitous in preſerving her quiet for 
the future, as they had profeſt themſelves to be in the former and pre- 
ſent Occurtences, The Dutch and Switzers adhered unto the Autho- 
rity of Spain 3 the latter by reaſon of the ſtreight League with the State 
of Millain, wheteby they reaped much advantage, borh to the private, 
and to the publick : And the former in reſpect of the Kings of Spain, 
who were the chief of the Houſe of Auſtria; ſo powetful ia Germany 
by reaſon of the many Adherences and great States which ſhe hath 
there, and of the Imperial Crown which hath continued in her by fo 
many ſucceſſions; by which means thoſe Kings did not only preſetve 
1taly unprejudiced by the Forces of thoſe two fierce Nations, fo for- 
midable by reaſon of their vicinity and power 3 but did the better fe- 
cure the Majeſty of their own Empire, and the large Precitts of their 
Dominions 3 and do alſo keep the Kingdoms of Spain in mote ſecurity 
(which are at the pteſent richer then any other Kingdom, through che 
immenſe Treaſure which are abundantly fubminſtred to them by the 
unexhaufted Mines of the Indies and nem World) by a Fleet of ſeventy 
Gallies, diſtributed in the Havens of Spain, Genoa, Naples, and Sicily: 
The other Princes of Italy, divided into unequal Sceigntories, did thete- 
fore reverence, and yield obſervancy to, ſo great and fo well gronnded 
4 power; the leſfer whereof did for ſundry reſpeRs. abfolutely adhere 
thereunto , and injoy'd qulet under the ptoteRion thereof; and the 
greatet placing the grotind-work of Principality upon Peace, minded 
more the preſervation of their Domiaions by coumſel, then inherging 
their Confines by Artis; and all of them, though they faw fogreat a 
. forreign Empire radicated in the bowels of 1:aty,yer not having fot tria- 
ny years been thereby molefted, and tflerefore accuſtomed to injoy 
their owtt Territories a lottg ticctein a hap Neige Peace, they wete 
better comerted to bear with the cotidition of rhe preſeũt Fintes, 
chongh apon ſome c ge thenoutof egen ab abſolute ber 
ty, to itritate rhofe Forces wherentitort ere dt of 
bd 2 them- 
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themſelves equal : Nay, that which better preſerved the Publick peace 
was, leſt, as in former times, Quarrels amongſt themſelves, had made 
way for the Spaniſh greatneſs into Italy, andconfirmed it there; they 
might now make ir more formidable by affording it matter of more 
progreſs, whereby to augment it ſelf : Therefore all former ſtrife 
and contention being forgotten, and all turbulent and, ambitious 
thoughts being laid ande, they were very intent in quenching all ſeeds 
of ſcandal or diſſatis faction which might diſcompoſe that Union and 
telligence, wherein the neet and eminent danger (the trueſt Ligament 
of any whatſoever Agreement or Convention) did keep them tacitely 
conjoined in the defence of themſelves. France, a powerful and 
neighbour Country, and Rival to the Spaniſh Name out of antient pie- 
tenſions, as a tout Counterpoiſe to the greatneſs of the Spaniſh 
Nation, did alſo adde much to the ſafety of theix Aﬀairs, and did the 
more confirm the King of Spain in his good will to the peace of Itah, 
and in his not diſturbing nor diſtaſting the Italian Princes ia their antient 
peacefull poſſeſſions. 7taty being for the aforeſaid reaſons thus ſecure 
for forteign N. tions, and b:ll:accd within her ſelf, and well eſtabliſhed 
in peace by the counterpoife of reciprocal apprehenfions, both of the 
Natives, that by troubling their Affairs their liberty might be hazzard- 
ed 3 and of Forreigners, that the Empire might be prejudiced 3 every 
one,and not without reaſon, was perſwaded, that being now eſcaped the 
ſo terrible Tempeſt where with ſhe was threatned, he would es ſily, nay, 
of her ſelf, ſettle her former peaceful condition, and long continue in it. 
But all humane reaſons and judgments are eaſily expoſed to even the 
ſleighteſt accidents. Francis, Duke of Mamu and Monferrate, dyed 
of an unexpected death about the end of the year 1612. Mary, his 
young and only Child, ſurvived him, whoſe Mother was Margaret, 
eldeſt Daughter to the Duke of Savey; in which Francis his death, 
though the main courſe of common Affairs ſeemed not to be much con- 
cerned, (the Bond of common Concord remaining uninjured ;) yet did 
his death ſhake the Foundations upon which the Publick Peace ſeemed 
to be ſo firmly grounded, and occaſioned much miſery and calamity 
to Montferrat, and to the neighbouring people, by the Wars which 
immediately inſued in thoſe parts. The great Rains, fiecce Winds, 
and terrible Thunders, which happened but a little before in Lombar- 
dy, where with the fields were for many days overflowed, to the great 
prejudice of the ground, and terror of the Iahabitants, ſeemed to be a 
ad Augury of this, Theſe States fell, for want of Heirs Male, upon 
Cardinal Ferdinando, Brother to the deceaſed Duke; Who, though 
he was acknowledged by all to be the true Heir , and that the People, 
Officers, and the whole Court, did with much joy congratulate his 
Acceſſion to the Dukedom; yet becauſe it was thought that the Dow- 
ager Dutcheſs might be with child, he would not as then accept either 
of the Crown or Title of Duke; but deferred doing ſo, contenting 
himſelf with the Goverament of the Dominions, till he might be ſure 
he was true and Legitimate Heir. And Prince Victorio Amadeo,cldeſt 
Son to the Duke of Savey, coming not long after to Mantua to conſolate 
the Dowager his Sifter , and to bring her back to her Paternal Coun- 
try ; he defired leave that he might likewiſe carry the little * 8 
| ong 
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long with him to Pied moni: which deſire having been much infiſted upon 
formerly by the Duke, Grandfather to the young Lady Marj, begat not 
a little commotion in the Cardinal, and in ti e whole Mantuan Court; 
who very well knew how ſuch demands ſtrike at tte Foundation and 
laſety of the States - And it being thought too dangerous to give way 
thereunto, as alſo unſeaſonable ti en to deny, the reſult of ſo weighty a 
buſineſs was deferied; hopes being ſometimes given tl. e: ein, difficult es 
ſomerimes objected till it might be more certainly known wt.e:her 
the Dowager Dutc! eſs were with child or no; who, for bet ec ſatis- 
f.Qion, it was reſolved ſhould keep in the S a e of Mantua, the mean 
while alſo: But tt.eic delays making the Duke mote fervent in his de- 
ſites, he did all Fe could ro remove them; be a' ſo made herein uſe of 
the fayour and Alliance which te had with the Catholick King; in 
whoſe Court, (whether by means of Officers, or no, it is not known) 
the young Lady Mary was Proclaimed Heir to Montferrat; Whereof 
they affirmed women were, by the Laws, capable; and that women had more 
then once inherited it; For it was ſaid to haue paſſed by the means of Vio- 
lame Daughter to William the Fifth, ſirnamed the Great, from the Paternal 
Family of Alaramie, into that of the Paleologi 3 and it came into that o 
Gonzaga, by no other means then by Margaret Paleologa, who ſucceeding 
therein, paſt it over to thoſe that deſcended from her by Fiedecick Gonza- 
ga: That therefore it ought not to be held a new thing if that State ſhould 
nom be ſeen to paſs by Female ſucceſilon into another Family, which was come 
into the Family of Gonzagi: That Succeßion, inthe firſt place, belonged 
unto the Chilaren, without diſtinction of Sex , all other Relations being 
wholly excluded: That it was thus Oraered by the Civil Lam, and Law of 
Nature, according to which the Succeß ion of great Kingdoms, yea, even 
that of Spain was governed: That therefore it was tos inbumane 4 thing to 
permit that that Infant, deſcended from the Auſtrian Blood, Neece by the 
Siſters Side to the King, ſhould be . up with ſo much danger in iboſe her 
ſo tender years with her Rival; who by excluding her, aſpired at the Suc- 
ceſcion of ſo great 4 State: But that it was noleſs dangerous not totake ſuch 
order, as that the jucceſſion of Montferrat might nos occaſion ſome impor- 
tant inſuing diſorder in T'aly; The Italians thought that theſe, or tte 
like preteafions, might make great impreſſion in that Court, when the 
ſaw the Duke of Sawoys demands were ſo much favoured in 1taly by 
the Kings State-Miniſters; and that they did afterwards inde-vour that 
that Intant ſhould by common conſent of all parties be placed in Mi- 
lain, as in a place in the midſt between the Dukedoms of Savey and 
Montferrat; but the people and Court.of Mantua weie much more 
troubled, when they la greater demonſtiations added co ſo preſſing 
deſires: For n any pecſons ot quality being in that City, who wee 
come to accompany P.ince Victorio, part wheteot were Savoyarass, 
and part Millaneſi, and Spaniards, who were ſent thither undec leyeral 
p.etences from Mllain; the Mantuans began much to diſtiuſt that 
the Duke tad ſome more hidden end: The Cardinal was therefore 
forced to have a gr. are! care of the cuſtody of tte Child, and to give 
order that ti a. Corps ae Guardſhould be kept 10und about the City, and 
that the moſt convenient places ſhould be diligently looked unto; ſo to 
obviate any inconvenience which might happen in ſuch a Commotion 
an 
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and the Child being declared, as well in Italy as inthe Court of Spain, 
to be Heir of Montferrat, a great et deſite was daily found to be in the 
Spaniſh State - Miniſlets, of having ter either conſigned ove:, or de- 
poſited; which deſire could the leſs be concealed, for that at the 
ſame time, by their means, and in het bebalf, the Cauſe touching the 
Succeſſion of that State was ſtudied by ſome of the beſt Lawyers, 
and in ſome of tt e Academies of 1taly y wherefote not only Cardinal 
Ferdinando gte jealous, but even thoſe who had a care of his parcicu- 
lar Affairs, and of the Affairs of Italy in general: Nor was this with- 
out reaſon for great were the ptetenſions which the Houſe of Savoy 
t ad to Monrferrat, againſt the Houſe of Gonzaga; and much ſtrife and 
contention Had forme:ly paſt between the two Families in that Point. 
It was like wiſe thought that the Citadel of Coſſalle, of a very large 
circuit, well Gariſoned, and which was vecy ſtrong , might prove 
prejudicial to tte State of Millain, if it ſhould fall into the hands 
of a Prince who did not wholly confide in the King; as there 
were many reaſons then to make it be believed the Cardinal did 
not: Soas, ſo many indeavours concerning the Child, afforded rea- 
ſon of ſuſpicion, that if ſhe ſhould come into the Duke of Savoys hands, 
he might by marrying her to one of his Sons, intend to adde new 
Claims to that State; ſo alſo it was not a little doubted , that if ſhe 
ſhould chance to fall into the Kings hands, his Officers might make 
uſe thereof as of a means whereby to diſturb che affairs of Montferrat: 
and becauſe if either ot theſe ſhould bappen, it would be contrary to 
the quiet and ſatisſaction of the Italian Princes, they did in private aad 
in publick exhort Cardinal Ferdinands not to ſuffer that the Child 
might by any means be taken out of his power: And the Queen of 
France, Siſter to the faid Cardinals Mother, gave order to the Mar- 
queſs of Trinello, whom ſhe ſent Embaſſadour in Extraordinary upon 
other occaſions to the Pope, that taking Manna in his way, he ſhould 
adviſe the Cardinal got to give way tothe Dukes demands, but to with- 
ſtand the fervent indeavours of the Kings Agents; publickly profeſ- 
fing alſo, that ſne would protect him in what particularly concerned 
the preſent Occurtences: She made theſe her Reſolutions be known 
to all the Italian Princes, and eſpecially the Duke himſelf, who by the 
Spaniſh favour appeared to be more then meanly ſet upon theſe Iadea- 
vours: Nor did the Emperor Matthias, who was neerly allied to the 
Cardinal by his Wife, Daughter to a Siſter of Duke Vicenzo, the Car- 
dinals Father, ſhew himfelf leſs favourable in this Cauſe. The Duke 
proceeded, irom friendly indeavours, to juftifie his demands by the 
Prerogative granted by all Laws to the Mother to have the Guardian- 
| ſhipot her Children: The Cardinal ſaid, that it was not, notwith- 
ſtanding, lau ful for ber to carry her Daughter out of her Fathers Do- 
minions ,-nor to withdraw her from the ſight and company of her neat- 
eſt friends, under the name of Guardianſhip. He likewiſe urged the 
minority of the Mother, who was incapable of being Guardian to ano- 
ther, ſhe her ſelt being in need of one by the fame Laws which ſhe had 
alledged. And though this Exception made alſo againſt the Cardi- 
nals own Perſon; yet the Emperor, Supream Judge of both their Per- 
ſons, and of both their Eſtates, confiding in his Integrity, and judg- 
| f ing 
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ing that a Prince was not incapable of being Guardian to a young 
Child, who was without any exception judg d to be capable of the Go- 
vernment of two Dukedoms; declared him to be his Nieces lawful 
Guardian, and gave him order, that not ſuffering her to go out of Max- 
tua, he ſhould nor truſt her cuſtody with any other: But it was the pre- 
tenſions to Montferrat, which, though not publickly owned as ver, 
was thought to be the chief ſcope of this Negotiation 53 and which, in all 
mens opinion, was the hidden fire which inflamed the ones deſite, and 
made the other more diffident, Theſe Flames breaking out afterwards 
into ſo much a rover combuſtion , by how much they were at firſt 
ſuppres'd by diſſimulation ; it will be neceſſary to proceed to their De- 
clarations, as well for what belonged to the Houſe of Sawvey , as alſo 
to the Princels Mary, who's Guardianſhip was that which was only then 
diſputed between theſe two Princes; fo to know the bettet what it was 
that ſecretly brought this buſineſs into many ſtreights and difficulties g 
as alſo whence the ſo many rumours aroſe, which were after publickly 
iven out. 
, Montferrat nom in the peſſeſcion of the Family of the Houſe of Gonzaga, 
Dukes of Mantua, as being then an Appendix to the ſacred E mpire,was gi- 
ven by the Emperour Otho the firſt, in fee, to his Sen in law Alareme 0 
Saxony, «nd to thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him, both Male and Female: 
In wheſe Line Male the Dukedom of Montferrat, continuing 4 long time, 
fell at laſt upon 8 te William che fift ſirnamed the Great, 
ana Siſter to John, the laſt of Aiarem's line Male: who being married 10 
Andronicu: Paleologi, enero of Conſtantinople, made Theodo- 
rus, her ſecond Son by Andronicus, Heir to that State, intailing it upon 
thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him. Theodorusmarried a Deughter of ha, 
wemed alſo Violante, to Aimone then Count of Savoy z with an addition 
of Dowry, by (us was afterwards pretended by thoſe that deſcended from her) 
an expreſs Article, that if her Line Male ſhould at any time fail, her ſaid 
Daughter VioJame ſhould fucceed to the Dukedom of Montferrat 5 and 
after her death thoſe that ſhonld deſcend from her. Theodorus bis Line 
male failing the year 1533. by the death of Marqueſs Jobanni Georgio 
Paleologi 3 Charles the third, then Duke of Savoy, who was deſcended 
from Violante , began to pretend to the ſucceſsion of that State , excluding 
Marg:ret, Wife to Frederick Duke of Mantua, who being Daughter ts 
William the Second, elder Brother to Jovan Georgio, and remaining in 
poſſeſston of Montferrat, by the death of her Uncle, defended it again 
Charles of Savoy, as her proper and Paternal State, Charles alledged, as 
the firſt ground of his pretenfion, that ſince he and Margaret did both of them 
equally deſcend from Iheodorus; and Montferrat being to paſs from the 
Male Line to the Femalt, he, Charles, ought by reaſon of his ſex. tobe prefer- 
red before Margatite, thengh ſhe were of Paremage, and nearer in ſucceſsion 
to Jovan Georgio, {aft poſſeſſor of the State in Controverſie. Thus (ſaid 
he) goes the Succeſſion of all ſach Marchtonate Fee Tenure and birth-rights 
by all Laws : He produced for his ſecond Argument the aforeſaid Matrimo- 
nial Agreement, whereby he pretended to be prefer d before any Female, or 
before any one that was d:ſcended from Theodorus by the Female Line, 4s 
come from Violante: For his laſt plea, he made wſe of the Bad Bianca's 
laſt Nil and Teftament , who was Heir to the fir William * 
ar 
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Marqueſs of Montſerrat , who dyed without any Iſſae male; which Banca 
being married is Ctarles the firſt, Duke of Savoy, did at her death nomi- 
nate him Charles the Third, for Heir General; ſo, as if the ſucceeding to 
that State had belonged to ber, ſince ber Father dyed without Iſſue Male, he 
inferred that the right of the ſame Succeſsion was paſt to him by the antver- 


ſel inſtitution, Charles laid theſe three ground-works for his univerſal 


Succeſsion ro Montſerrat : Toboot wherewith, he laid alſo a particular claim 
18 47004 part of the ſame State 3. which being given by ſovan Giacomo Pa- 
leoiogus, and by John his Son, 10. Amedeus the firſt, Dake of Savoy, 
14355 was the very ſame day given b Amedeus, #0 thoſe that had given 
it lum from themſelves, and for roſe that ſhould deſcend from them on the 
Fathers (ide ; all which being extinct (as Duke Charles pretended) in Jo- 
van Georgio, he (aid that that part mas, without all diſpute, fallen to him, as 
10 the Sovereign Lord, One contrary, Matgatet alledged that the S uc- 
ceſsion of Montterrat bolonged to her, as the neareſt Heir to her Uncle the 
lift Lord thereof; and denying that the Heir male ſhould by any legal diſpo- 
ſal be preferred before the next of kin; yea, when the Succeſsion ſhoald go 
ont of the Male Line, ſhe diſputed the reality of the Matrimonial Contract 
urged by the Adverſary: And howſoever,ſhe laid, that that Contract did no 
ways operate to the prejudice of Succeſsion which did belong unto her by other 
means then by the perſon of Theodorus, without the Emperours conſent : 
She ſaid that no heed was tobe given tothe Lady Bianca's Teftament, ſhe ne- 
ver having had any thing te do in that State, as being excluded by others 
of Paleologus his male kindred : how mach leſs then could the kindred on 
the Fathers ſide be excluded from inheritange by Will , who had more right 
thereunto then the Teſtatrix her ſelf. Then Jhe alledged that the Donation 
of Jovan Giacomo, and Georgio Paleologi, was nul init ſelf, and - 
ainſt the Nat ure vf the Fee-farm: And moreover, that it was by violence 
extorted from the ſaid Amedeus 3 when John, eldeſt Son to John Giaco- 
mo, being ſent to a Feſtival in Piedmont , was afterward detained Pri ſo- 
ner there; ſo as John Giacomo was conſtrained for his Sons Liberty, and 
ohn fer his own, to give way unto their will, into whoſe cuſtody John was 
wnadviſedly fallen: And that therefore the ſaid Donation was revoked 30. 
years after by a long and ſalemn Decree which the Emperour Frederick made, 
Out of which Reaſons Margarets cauſe prevailing , the Emperour Charles 
the fifth, who as Lord, and Supream Fudge of the Fee, had ſequeſtred the 
poſſeſſion after the death of Marqueſs John Georgio, ordered that it ſhould 
be freely reſtored to her, as lawful Heir ts her Uncle; rejecting by name the 
Dukes three Actions to the Univerſal State; but made good the Teſtament of 
the Lady Bianca, in relation, notwithſtanding, to the Dowry of $0000. 
Crowns 5 for the payment whereof ſhe might have recourſe to the improve- 
ment of the State made by her Father, Marqueſs William: And withont le- 
ciding any thing elſe touching the Donation made in favour to Amedeus of 
Savoy, be left it free for all pretenders to alledg any thing they could at any 
time about it. The Pretenders were no ways ſatisfied wth this Sentence x 
Duke Charles thought that it was given by the Emperour in favour of Mar- 
garet; and pronounced by Frederick out of reaſon of State, ſo ro Ballance 
the Princes of Italy in an equal power, which might be inferior to his; le 
that Duke Charles might counterpoiſe the State of Millain, by the addition 
of Montterrat to Piedmont, which he could not apprehend from M argaret, 
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are uſually ready to imbrace any apparent colour to aſpire unto the 
States of other men; and the worſer Cauſe is often ſdvoured by the 
condition of times, by fotce of Arms, and the power of the Pretende s; 
So on the contrary , the apptehenſions of not being able to preſerve 
their own Dominions , makes them carefull in avoiding all occafions 
wh e-eby others my get any the leaſt ſhadow which may diſturb tłem 
in the cle ar poſſeſſion of what js their own; whe:efore the greater tte 
inde;yours were which; were made in the behalf of the young Maiden, 
and kow much greater the Authority of the Interceſſors was, the more 
jealous was Cardinal Nr that the objects of theſe demands 
were not ſuch as were publickly given out. To theſe were added 
other no leſs troubleſome demands, concerning the Dowry and Jew- 
els of the Dowager Dutct eſs, and touching the execution of the Em- 
per or Charles the fifth's Decree in the Dowry of the Lady Bianca; 
which together with the Intereſt which was due, was ſaid to amount to 
the ſum of 800000, Duckats * But what did w import more,the Duke 
ſeeing himſelt fruſtrated in his demands which concern d his Niece, by 
the Cardinal; did openly lay claim to Moniferrat , as that which be- 
longed to him by antient pretencez which though they had been ſi- 
leaced for a while, he began now at this time, and upon this occ. ſion, 
hotly to revive, The firſt two demands were readily yi:lded unto, 
upon the allowance af ſome time, and dowaright denial of any inte - 
reſt, Touching that of Xowiferrar, though atthe fitſt, to avoid ex- 
aſper:ting the Duke, ſome intentions of friendly agreement were made 
known; at laſt the Anſwer was, That there were competent Judges be- 
fore whom tt.eir Predeceſſars had long pleaded their Title there- 

unto, EEE. nn TE gd > | | 
Theſe were the Negotiations, which being treated of with ſome bit- 
terneſs, was ſe ted would prove (as they did ) the Seeds of further 
diſturbances: But on the other, life (as hope goes often along joined 
roget':er with fear) in this fluguation of contrary opinions and pretens 
ces, ſome benigne Rays appeared, which promiſed à no leſs Union and 
Friendſhip between theſe two Princes, then bad be-n before the laſt 
Dukes death. Some youthful defires and inclinations appeared in the 
Cardinal tox atds his Brothers Widow : It was therefore thought that 
for his own ſatis faction, for the quiet of thoſe Tababitants, and for the 
ſecurity of his own Affaits, (leave being firſt had from the Pope, 
who did not app ar unwilling to conſent thereunto ) he would wil- 
lingly imbiace wartiiage with the Dowager Dutcheſs 3 which though 
it was at firſt diverſly rumoured in the Courts of thoſe Princes, and 
throughout 1taly 3 yet was it approved of by ſuch as wiſhed well to 
peace, and by the wiſeſt men, who did beſt underſtand tte Affairs of 
Montferrat , as tłe only remedy for the appearing evil: Nor was it 
thought out of any reſpeRs, that the Duke of Savey would appear a- 
ve:ſeto this Marriage: And particularly in conſideration of the Car- 
dinals conditions, which came not ſhort of thoſe of his Brot! er; and 
for the good of his own D. ughter, for whom there wes hardly a bet- 
ter Match to be at the preſent found: The Kings conſent, which was 
almoſt requiſi e in ſuch Reſolutions, way more doubted the uniting 
of great Italian Princes being uſually ſuſpected in the Court of Spain: 
And it was known, that in that teſpect the firſt Marriage of tte * In- 
anta 
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Fanta, waynot.much approved of there 3; yet it was ſomewhat hoped 
that tte King would prefet his Nieces good before the other teſpects; 
the rather becauſe that ſhe being totally of the Spaniſh fide, ſhe might 
be an excellent means to turu her future Husbands mind, who was opẽn- 
ly declared to be of the contrary faction: And as the differences con- 
cerning the Child, and the Dowries, would vaniſh by this Marriage; 
ſo it was thought that the diſputes about Montferrat ( all former Sutes 
giving way tothis new Conjunction) would be atleaſt quieted a while, 
if not quite extinguiſned: And it made much for the Duke. at the ſame 
time, to Match his Daughter well; and, together with publick peace, 
(preſerving friendſhip with the Houſe of Gon g to make uſe of the 
prefent occaſion, as of an Honoutable pretence to terminate his de- 
mands touching his Niece, and-his other ;pretenfions, with ſome cre- 
dit: wherein being much dipt, it was impoſſible for him to obtain the 
one without the Cardinals conſent, and to proſecute the other by rea- 
ſon of the times: And yet ( ſo often do Princes minds alter) the Duke 
of Saws, who was ſo ready, and o well pleaſed ro marry his Daughter 
to Francis then Prince of Mantua, did not conſent to her Marriage now 
when ſhe was a Widow, with his Brother who ſucceeded him in that 
Dukedom: Aad the King, who was not then well ſatisfied with that 
Match, did not only nom conient to it, but deſiring it might be effected, 
propounded it not long after affectionatly to bath of them. T bis change 
in tem proceeded (as it. uſualiy doth. in great Princes reſolutions) from 
the varie aad muta: on of times ; But if we ſhall ſift more narrowly 
into the occaſion theraof. ĩt will be, neceſſary, that breaking off the T hred 
of our begun Marration tor a while, we look alittle backwards into the 
ends and deſigns of their Former proceedings 3 which, though it may 
peradventure ſeem to deviate tomewhat fram our purpoſe, is notwith- 
ſtanding xequifite to be uno wa, for the better knowledge of ſeveral ac- 
cidents, whence the occaſion of many important effects roſe, which 
Mall be by us hereafter related ; and therefore it will be a0 loſt labour, 
nor uſeleſs, to winde up that ia this place, andjupon this occaſion, which 
if pretermitted , would obſquze the Thred of this preſent Narration; 
and if divided and recounted in ſeveral parts, would be a greater in- 
tertuption thereunto. 8 8 15 
The Dukes of Sevry., whole State lies between the Confines of 
France, aud the Dukedom bf. Millain, get this of good by the ſcituati- 
on thereof ; That being placed between two powerful Kings , of Na- 
tions which do diſagrerʒ though they be far inferior to either of them in 
forces, yet cannot they be not only not o eaſily oppreſt by ſo neigh- 
bouring powers, but receive fitmer eſtahliſument and fecurity in their 
Affairs by that Necighbowthood : For it being dangerous to the affairs 
of both the Kings, that either of chem ond dra nearer the achers 
Confires, by ſuppreſſing the Dukes of Seveys and theſe Dukes be- 
ing moreover 'v.ry fit do be made uſeof in fuch Fnterpriſes as the 
one King might ſometimes attempt againſt the other, their friendſhip 
is willingly imbraced by tbem both, and better ſecured by tye of neat 
All ance: And as outof'itheſe reſpe&s Henry the Second. King of 
France, gave his Siſter in Marriage to Emanael Philebertus, Father to 
the preſent Duke; aud che „ Charles the fitth, who was King 
A | 9 
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of Spain, wrought it ſo as Bearrice, Daughter to Emanuel King of For- 
tugal, and Siſter to the (aid Charles his Wite Iſabella, was married to 
Duke Charles, Grand father to the preſent Duke; ſo for the ſeme re- 
ſpects Philip the Second, King of Spain, contracted a more then cuſto- 
mary Union with this pieſent Charles Emanuel, by giving bim his ſe- 
cond Daughter, Katherine, for Wife, with a Portion of many yearl 
Reveaues aſſigned to him in the Kingdom of Naples, to boot, wit 
great Penſions which were paid unto him before Marriage out of the 
State of Millain, to keep him the more intereſſed in the maintaining of 
thoſe Territories: High aſpiring thoughts began then to appear in this 
Prince, and much greater then became his Fortune; Ardent deſires 
of new Acquiſitions;greater inclination to war then to peacezand there- 
fore he applied himſelf to military Exerciſes z and juſt as we read of 
Alexander the Great, that not bounding . himſelf within the limits of 
Macedon and Greece , he thought the whole World too little for him : 
Ie might, peradventure, be affirmed ofthis preſent Duke, That eſteem- 
ing himſelf too much ſtreightened within the Precincts of Savoy and Pi- 
edmont, he ſought co inlarge his State and Fortune, by the prejudice 
of hisneighbours. This his diſpoſition was increaſed by this his Alli- 
ance, which like fire in well-prepared metals, ſet this young Prince his 
mind on flame, and made his hopes the 3 and thinking that the 
is purpoſe, he firſt aſſaulted 
and took S«/uzzo,which was poſſeſt by the of France in Piedmont : © 
and entring into war with t hoſe of Geneve, he afterwards entred Arm- 


ed into Province and Poipheny, intending to make himſelf Maſter of 


thoſe Provinces3 And if Fortune had ſmiled upon theſe his high de- 
ſigns, his hopes led him on ſo far, as not to think himſelf inferior to 
any that pretended to that Crown; but the Valor, Fortune and Right of 
Henry the fourth getting the better over all other Competitors,who ap- 

eaſing the Tumults, and allaying the Factions, poſſeſt himſelf of that 
— by right of Succeſfion: The Duke was forced not only to 
forego his Enterpriſes unluckily undertaken in France; but if he would 
retain the Towns which he poſſeſt on this fide of the Mountains, he muſt 
pay a very great price for them. la the progreſs of theſe Affairs there 
therefore aroſe no ſleight accidents, which diſturbed the good Iatelli- 
gence which ought to have been maintained between the King of Spain 
and the Duke, by reaſon of their ſo near Alliance; for the Buke, when 
he firſt buſted himſelf in the affairs of France, built much upon the aſ- 
ſiſtance which he bad reaſon to expect from the King his Father in law 3 
not ſo much in reſpe& of his Alliance, as that the things which he un- 
dertook were of no ſmall help to the Kings ſelf; who at the ſame time 


aſſiſting the Catholick League of the French Princes both with men and 


monies, againſt. King Heury who was then a Hugonert , made himſelf 
Maſter of many Towns in Britamy, and in other parts of that Kingdom 
and therefore mage his ends and intentions be much ſuſpected : But 
though the Father in law might for thoſe reſpects be inwardly pleaſed 
with his Son in laws Actions; yet wiſely foreſeeing how much thoſe 
Enterpriſes did exceed his Forces, and the miſchiefs which might there- 
by accrue unto him, he profeſt the contrary ; and ſeeming 1ather de- 
firous of the peace and ſatety.of his Son in law's Dominions, he diflw1- 
b_ . d.d 
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ded him from thoſe Ente priſes; fearing alſo leſt by provoking France 
thereby, le might draw many bad humors into Italy, whereby his 
peaceful poſſeſſions might be diſturbed, and the common Afﬀeirs in- 
dingered 3 And yet that he might not ſeem to abandon him, rather 
then to incomage and foment him in thoſe wars, he furniſhed him with 
forces 3 but not ſuch as were anſwerable, either for readineſs or num- 
bers, to the neceſſity of the Times; and no otherwiſe then with limita- 
tion, that they ſhould ſerve only to defend his own Dominions; if they 
ſhould happen (as they did) to be aſſaulted by the French; but not to 
offend or diſquiet others: Wherefore the Duke findinggghe Spaniſh 
Commanders directions contrary to his deſigns, in his molt urgent oc- 
caſions; and thinking himſelf thereby injured, he was much troubled : 
And as he who ſees himſelf fallen from high hopes which he had fanci- 
ed to himſelf, uſeth to think it a ſhame that he bath not compaſſed his 
ends, aad to believe tbat he is deluded more by the will of others, then 
by his own perſwaſion; the Dukeeſfteeming that for ſo many reſpe&s 
he might freely have promiſed himſelf abundance of help from his Fa- 
ther in Jaw, thought he bad reaſon to hold himſelf too ſeverely treat- 
ed by him 3 wkeretore beginning to be jealous of the Kings mind and 
Magnanim ty, be doubted that, (though he peradventure might for his 
own particular ends be well enough pleaſedto fee him buſied in thoſe 
wars) indeavouring to keep him in a moderate condition for the great- 
er ſecurity of his own affairs in 1taly,and that he might depend the more 
upon him the King; he had rather held him unfortunately in band by 
thoſe weak ſuccours in thoſe wars, then aſsiſted him to the acquiring of 
more Dominion and Grandex za, às he the Duke had hoped: and this 
his diſlike was the more increaſed, when he found that the Kings Au- 
thority was not afterwards ſufficient to include him in the peace which 
was afterwards made between the ſaid King and the King of France, 
without the reſtitution of Saia The Duke thought that his Father 
in law being now very old. was the leſs careful to leave his Son, who was 
but then young, in peaceſul poſſeſſion of his State by that Agreement, 
for that he had not appeared to ſolicit his interefts 3 for many places of 
much importauce being by vertue of this peace reſtored to the French, 
the Duke thought that if his Father in law bad ſtuck a little cloſer to 
him, he might Rill bave kept the little Marqueſite of Salas, which 
it was likely King Henry would not have ſtood much upon, having by 
this Peace many very noble Towns of France reſtored to him, which 
were poſſeſt by the King of Spain in the time of war: But the King, 
who had made publick profeſſion that he had poſſeſt himſelf of the 
Towns of that Kingdom, to no other end but to keep the Hereticks 
from being Maſtets of them, with intention to reſtore them afterwards 
to whoſoever ſhould be Jawfully choſen King of France; covering the 
neceſſity of his own intereſts, which forc'd him to make that Peace, with 
the cloke of fair proceeding, ſeemed as if the time of his promis d reſto- 
ring them was then come; fince King Henry was declared by allthe 
Ordets of France, and by the Apoſtolick See, to he lawful and Catholick 
King 3 and tt at therefore the Duke having profeſt that be had poſſeſt 
himſelt of Sa/#zF9 upon the fame pretenees and promiſes; and being by 
tte ſame te ſon bound toreſtore it, the King as he would nor that 7 : he 
ukes 
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Dukes intereſts.prevailing over his, that.pe3ce ſhould be diſtutbed; 
ſo could he,. not without manifeſt repugnancy allow of that tetention in 
another, which be did allow unto himſelf: But becauſe the Duke 
alledged that that Mai ꝗueſite agpertained to him of antient tight, the 
King thought. that he had . ſuſſicienthy provided both for the publick 
quiet, and. tar his Son in laws Indempnity, by obtaining (as he did) 
that the Dukes-pretentigns ſhauld by the Articles of Peace be referred 
to Clement the Eighth , whowas then Pope: mhiah Reference when it 
ſhould beſeiled, the yaiverſal Peace was aftewards to be agreed up- 
an.bewweenghe King of France, and him, and the Duke: But the Pope 
deferting . M not reſol ving tu decide theſe differences, che Duke reſol- 
ved to go to. Pari, hoping by his preſence, and by his doing Homage, 
to makes: e to lelinquiſh unto him the controverted 
Marquelite, 

The King of Spain, and che whole Spaniſh Court, were much trou- 
bled at this Reſolutions fearing leſtthe Duke, being ill ſatisfied with 
their proceedings, Would cloſe with the King of France, to their pte- 
judice: But tf eit ſuſpicions ware vain, at vain were his hopes; for a 
ſetled reſolutign.of te- having whatſoever was taken from the Crown 
in the late troubles -prevailing inthe King of France, over all other 
conſidetations, he was not to be moved. by any indeavagurs or artificial 
offers; but did abſolutely demand the Marqueſite or ſome Territories 
equivalent theteuato: And he was ſo ſtedfaſt in chis Reſolution, as 
be ag tempted hy abe Nuke to aſſault the State of Millan, and from 
thence. to ꝓruc ed to the geteing of the Laperial Crown; the Duke of- 
fering him to aſſiſt him in any of ttuſe, or in any other Enterptiſe, and 
to confedgrate with im, ſo as he 12 — Marqueſite, The 
King did. cqaſtantiꝝ zefule todo it ſo as the Duke, not being able to 
abtain any bettęr Cionditians, was forced to yield the Marqueſite unto 
him within a certain limited aime ((withaut any prejudice, notwithſtand- 
lag, to his right, (which was again referred. unto the Pope) or elſe all 
char pax of Savoy which lies betu gen the Roſue and the Lioneſs, called 
the Country of Brefſe. Thus the Duke returned to Piedmont not well 
pleaſed vit the Kings and not obſerving what was agreed upon, the 
King took Su immedia ely from him, threatening to deſcend armed 
into Pieamant: And. notice was come to the Court of Spain of 
the Dukes indeavonrs with the. King of France, in prejudice to the 
Crowa of 5p&p, and to che pablick quiet; yet other reſpects prevail - 
ing, pon this ogcagſon, over his anger canceived againſt the Duke, 
the King cauſedg powerful Army tobe prepared in Millain for the de- 
fence of Pigdmant,, and to oppoſe King Heory, if (as it was: feared) fal- 
ling into 1/4ly, he ſhould turn his forces upon other Eaterpriſcs . But 
this Cammoriog..,was ance again ꝗuieted; for the Pope interpoſing 
himfelf, the Duke choſe rather aqually to ſurtender up Breſſe unto the 
King, then the Matqugſite of SS; reſerving, notwithſtanding, in 
ſavour to the Ning ot Sp4/v,.gaflage through that Country, that his 
men mighe go fram Ita im Flanders, ſoꝝ the defence of thoſe Pro- 
vinces, which did ſo much imporetberCrown of Span: Yer ſubjett 
of diiconteat axoſe out of chis Aggeementz for the Duke thinking that 
be had not a lictle gdyagtaged the condition of the Crown of Ps in 

aving 
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raving totally excluc ed the French out of Italy, by the ſo g eat leſſen- 
ing his former Terricor:ezz thought | e deſerved a very good iecom- 
pence: On the contrary, the Span a ds, though they had perſwaded 
tte Dub e to that Agieemear, y et they thinking that he bad got more 
advantage tte en, having excluded the French out of the bowels of 
his State, proleſſed ttat tte Reſtitution of Salxzzo would tare been 
Jeſs prejudicial to them, tt e ſmallneſs w ereof would bave been but of 
little avail to the Fiench affairs in Italy, though it had been poſſeſt by 
them 5 whereas by the Conceſſion of Breſſe they were totally depri- 
ved of tte paſſage 1eſetved, to the evident prejudice of * affairs of 
Flanders ſince the Duke having recelzed no caution frofff the King 
in tt at behalt, but his bare promiſe, it was abſolutely in the French 
mens pleaſure, whether they would obſe:ve it, or no: and yetthe Duke 
thinking that the advantage was not ſufficiently acknowledged, feld 
himfelt to be much injured, that the King, inſtead of the Grandez- 
za, and the bettering of his eſtate, which he had boped ſor, by his alli- 
ance contracted with him, and by his continual adherence to that 
Crown, ſhould ſuffer him to be deprived of ſo noble a part of his Pa- 
tert al Sta: e, without any recompence- This his pretention was made 
tt e greater by the ſame Kings giving of Burgundy and the Low-Coun- 
tries in Portion with 1ſabella Clara Eugenia, his eldeſt Daughter, war- 
ried at this time to Albertws , Arch-Duke of Auſtria 3 for though the 
Duke: et e ved from the Crown of Spain, in Portion with his Wife, in 
Peaſions aſſigned over afterwards to his Children, and in other Dona- 
tives, little leſs tt en 2000600 Duckats of yearly Rent; yet holding the 
diſproportion to be too great which was made between his Wite and 
he: Sifter, he thought there ought ſome amends to be made him, at leaſt 
by the reaſon of tt at equal band which the Father ought to bear to his 
Daughters: Failing whereof he was much troubled and could the leſs 
bear with his aforeſaid Loſs. *The King, bis Fatt er in law, died a lit- 
tle before his journey into France; and a little before K atherine, Wiſe 
to tte Duke, and Daughter to the King: So as by the death of the one 
the knot was ſlackened which faſtened him tothe Kingdoms of Sp; 
ſo tte Court of Spain, and the Government thereof being much alrer- 
ed after tte other was deceaſed, thoſe evil ſeeds began to get ropt, which 
not long after produced fiuits of often diſtaſtes, which exaſperated the 
minds ot both parties, and did at laſt totally allienate the Dukes de- 
votion from the Court of Spain: For Philip the ſecond, as wiſe a King 

as Spain ever had, relying upon himſelf in the Government of ſo ma- 
ny Kingdoms, ſatisfied the Grandees of the Court with honourable 

uſage, not making uſe of them in publick Affairs, except of ſame few, 

in whom he found the capacity of underſtanding annex d to their great- 

neſs of birth: for other things he choſe men more excellent for worth, 
then eminent for title or dignity; affiſting in the publick Government 

with incredible diligence, and ſuſtaining the weight of ſo great an Em- 

pire himſelf, which paſt hum ane judgment; for in him alone did Ma- 

jeſty and regal Authority ſhine forth: His Commands and Refolves 

were punctually obſerved by the Natives, and greatly reverenced by 

Fo: reigneis; being by them acknowledged to proceed from the award 

and abſolute yill of ſo wiſe and ſo great a King: Hence it was ty be 

uke 


Dukehimſelf, not being able to avoid ctem ,: was inforced patiently | 
to giveway-thereuats ; though they were oft-umes not anſwerable to | 
his ends. * 500 ® e 
His Son King Philip, the third, ſucceeded, him, a good and pious, 
Prince; but one who could net intisely inherit his Fathers infinite, wits 
dom, neither by-reaſom of his years, (not exceed ing the age of twenty, 
three;) nor of his Exprriense: Therefore the condition of times being 
changed together: ih the Prince; great men grew to be of, more 
Authority, wich tee King inthe Admiaigratiog of State Affairs which, 
was more largely, and more indifferently ſhared; pus ugto chem by iD, 
then by Fhilip the ſccand. Amangſtthele, Nox Franc Wen ; 
and Roxas, Duke: oh Lerma:, were higheſb in favour, with.t e King 
upon whoſe liking allimportant Reſolntiogs ,. as alſo the aden 
ot Officenthe Gouernmem of Provincergand.the.Crown Revenues, did 
depend r. ther as upon a Modenton then Court-Miniſter: The eyes of 
all men were therefore, with much applauſe, fixt upon him as ion the 
chief manager of ſo great a Monarch; Who being of **. and plea- 
ſing : diſpoſition, and fon his underſtanding. ſufficiently capable of ſo 
great Imployment, ſate long at. the Helm of Government in ſo great 
an Empire, nat only witk Loyalty to the King, but with general ſatis- 
faction: It is rene, that being grown. very jealous of his own Gran- 
dezza, he diligently udied therpreſervatiop.thereof3 which finding 
that he might the more eaſily do ia times of peace , be hated all novel- 
ty, and neglected no means hereby the Affairs of the Crown might 
be quietly ptoceeded in, hath at home and abręad: Nor was it hard 
for him to do it, the publick intereſts of the Kingdom concurring there- 
unto in many reſpects as alſo. the peoples defire, and the minds of 
the great ones; who being rich and happy, loved rather to injoy the 
publick and their private fortune in peace and quietneſs, then to in- 
creaſe it by uncertain and dangerous war: But the Affairs of Iran, and 
particularly thoſe of Lombardy » did depend, almoſt abſolutely, upon 
the Authority and Arbitrement of Dew Fierd d A ved Henriques, 
Count of Fuentes, a tuan of high imploy ment and great worth 3 who 
being ſent by the new King to he Governour of Millan, governed 
that Stats long with extraordinary Authority : And being good both 
at peace and war, and generally held to be of 2 military ſpirit 5 ſeem- 
ing more inclined to Arms then quiet 5 be, withour altering the pub- 
lick peace, held up the Kings Adﬀairs at ſo high a pitch, and brought 
them unto ſuch reputation in Ii, as they were never formerly done 
by any Governour, : . e | 
The:government of Affairs being in this poſture, the Duke, though 
thenew King, - ing dormer diſtaſtes, had made one of his Sons 
Grand Prior of Caſtileſand another Son of his the like of Cratozthe latter 
worth .30000.Duckats a year, che other of Ioo0oο Duckats, did con- 
tinually aipire, out of his acouſtamed pretences and deſires, to the aug - 
mentation of his Fortune; which was impoſſible to be afforded him, 
either without leſſening the Kings Revenue, ot without diſturbance to 
the publick peace, to which the; G Vernment of the Crown was then 
ſo much inclined : And therefore whilſt beyond all expeRation he 
found all. acceſs to further: greatneſs. blockt up under the new King; 
N he 
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17 
he had ſome colourable pretence to vent his anger, which by reaſon of 
the King his Father in law's Majeſty, he had kept long concealed, for 
not being of like employment aad Authority in the Reſolutions ot that 
Court, as he had been formerly, te began to complain thereof with 
leſs treſpect, thinking that it proceeded rather from the State - Miniſters 
being ill-minded towards hiw , then from the King himſelf. Here- 
unto was added, that it being neceſſary to make the Duke of Lerma chief 
in Court, as the Arbritrator of the Kings Reſolutions, and in Italy, 
Fuentes, Governour of Millain, for the relation and executing of 
things reſolved upon; and not finding himſelf ſatisfied with their pro- 
ceedings, or pleaſed in his ends; which did totally differ from their 
ends and intentions; and finding ſometimes ,. at leaſt ſeeming to find 
a certain ambition in them, and in other Court-Miniſters, which doth 
uſually accompany eminent power, and the Princes immoderate fa- 
vour , whereby he thought they meant to keep him under, he could 
by no means bearwith it: He openly exclaimed againſt them, as if 
making uſę of the Kings name and Authority for the eſtabliſhment of 
their own greatneſs, they would arrogate unto themſelves the more 
Authority over him, who was a free Prince, and Couſin to the King 3 
Hereupon anger and ranckor broke forth between the Duke and the 
Kings Miniſters of State, eſpecially between him, and Scandoval, and 


Fuentes; ſo as tokens of ardent indignation appearing in the Duke, and 
the like in them, for the praRiſes he had held with Heury, to the preju- 


dice of that Court, and of the univerſal peace they at laſt ſeemed as 
if they were not able to pay the Beaſions which appertained to him; as 
if the exaſpetating him were the only cure for that wound, for which 
gentler applications would, be roo diſpropottionate, Their hatred 
grew the greater, whea the Duke demanding his Penſiom of his Fa- 
ther in law, and after his death, of kis Couſin, he reſolved to ſead his 
eldeſt Son, Prince Philip Emanuel, with two other Sons of his, into 
Spain, that they might be brought up in the Kings Court; upon whom 
(the King not having as yet any Sons) the ſucceſſion of ſo many King- 
doms might probably fall: The Duke being come with this intent to 
the Sea fide, and having agreed upon the time of their Imbarking, and 
upon other things concerning theli Voyage in @reglia, with Prince Do- 
ria the Kings Lord Admiral; wherein they were to be conducted by 
Don Carlo Doria, Duke of Turſi, and Son to the Admiral, it ſo fell 
out, as Den Carlo departing unexpeRedly from Villa Franca, whether 
he was come with the Kings Gallies to Imbark thoſe Princes, he left 
both their Father and them much aſtoniſned at his unexpected depar- 
ture: wherefore the Duke credibly believing that a reſolution of ſuch 
importance proceeded not from Don Carlo, but rather from the Court 
Miniſte.s of State, and particularly from the Duke of Lerma, who for 
his own intereſt would be loth to ſee the Kings Nephews fo near their 
Uncle; he therefore, and for that the King did not appear afterwards 
to reſent it, thought himſelf therein very much injured; and yet be- 
ing reſolved that his Children ſhould purſue their intended journey, he 
ſent them to the Court5 w hete they were graciouſly received by their 
Uncle, and were by his command treated. with all the demonſt: ations 


of Honour, and with the Title of Infants of Spain; a name which is 


given to the younger Children of that King: But on the other 1 nag 
rates- 
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Stites-men, and great ones of the Kingdom, fearing that it might much 
prejudice their own greatneſs, and their Adminiſtration of publick a'- 
fairs, that Authority ſhould be added to thoſe that were ſo nearly allied 
to the King 5 they did not only keep them at diſtance from the publick 
Negotiations of the Kingdom, but from any privacy with the King; 
and not being able to ſuffer their ſo much preeminency, they ſeldom vi- 
ſited them, or diſcourſed with them , readring the Grandezza of their 


condition almoſt irkſome to them through ſolitarineſ:: They were 


honoured only with Titles and exterior demonſtrations 3 but were not 
otherwiſe in any fayour or Authority at Court. 

The eldeſt Prince died not long aſter, who upon the like occaſions 
Fad great diſputes with the Duke of Lermes and the reſt returned in- 
to /taly, if not diſpleaſed with the King, at leaſt but badly ſatis ſied 
with the Court, as not finding that countenance and welcome as they 
thought became their condition: Theſe and the like accidents, though 
out of private accafions,and proceeding rather from the State- Officers, 
then from the King, wounded tte Duke to the very ſoul , who was 
much exaſperated by former proceedings; and if he had met with any 
occaſion, he would peradventure have been willing to have vented his 
diſdain; but neither the times, nor the condition of his own affairs, 
correſponding with his deſire of reſentment, he was forced to cloke his 
paſſions, and to expect a more opportune time; whilſt thus fought with 
by inward batred, ſuch accafiens at ſaſt happened, when he leaſt ex- 
pected them, as brought thoſe o nities home unto him ; then 
which if he had ſought after them, be could not have met with greater. 

Wiiliam dalle Marche, Duke of Fulters and Cleves, died about this 
times in whoſe death all bis whole Family failing, many ſeveral Ger- 
nan Princes pretended to the Succeſſion of thoſe States: Amongſt the 
reſt Leopold, one ot the Arch-Dukes of Auſtria, and the Princes of 
Brandenburge and Newborg 5 which larter two joining againſt the Arch- 
Duke, poſſeſt themſelves of all that appertained to thoſe Dukedoms, 
except Fuliers, which fell into his power. Zeopold's Cauſe was not 
adhered unto only by the Houſe of Auſtria, and by the King of Spain; 
but by all the Catholick German Princes; who thinking it pernitious for 
the Catholick Religion, that thoſe States ſhould fall into the hands of 
Heretick Princes, conttacted a League in the behalf of the Arch-Duke 3 
and choſe the Duke of Bavaria for their Captain- General: The two 
P inces finding themſelves too weak againſt ſuch a League, had recourſe 
to the King of France; whoſe Kingdom after ſo many calamities of 
preceding wars, having now injoy d peace for many years; and con- 
ſequently flouriſhing more in Arms, people, and riches, then it was ever 
known to be before 3 himſelt being obeyed by all the Orders of this 
Kingdom, and reverenced by all the Princes of Chriſtendom; and not 
thinking it became him that the Crown of Spain and Houſe of Auſtria 
ſnould grow to a greater height, took upon him the protection of thoſe 
Princes and with caution to the Catholick Religion of thoſe Inhabicants 
he promiſed to aſſiſt themin the poſſeſſion of the controverted States; in 
whoſe cauſe the Proteſtant Princes of Germany did alſo adhere: And the 
King of France being made their Head, they prepared openly to oppoſe 
the Arch- Duke: the King perceiving that from hence greit combuſtions 
were likely to ariſe, applied his mind to much greater deſigns. Betaking 
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himfelt therefore not only to make ſtout prepardtions of Arms 
throughout his whole Kingdom, but alſo to negotirte new Leagues and 
Unions with For. eigners, he ſollicited many ot the Italian Princes, to 
whom he thought the neighbourhood of the Spaniards was either ſuſpi- 
tious or troubleſome ; promiſing them great Rew. 10 and increale of 
Dominions, if by joyning their Forces with him they would take up 
Arms in Italy againſt the King of Spains Dominions: The chief of theſe 
were the Venetians andthe Duke of Savoy; the former, in reſpect of 
tte great opinion which was held not only of their forces and wealth, but 
of rheir Counſel and Wiſdom : The other, forthe Neighbourhood of 
his Dominions , and for the vivacity of his military Spirit, natur ally 
inclined to new Enterpriſes as alſo out of the diflaſtes and bad ſati(- 
faction which he bad oftea received from the Spaniſh State- Miniſters, 
Count Fuentes, who though he was very old, and upon the confines 
of death, was yet alive, and much teared and reverenced3 and the Af- 
fairs of Spain flouriſhed much (as bath been ſaid ) under his Govern- 
ment, 

The Vinctians, notwithſtanding , either profeſſing to abhor tur- 
bulence and nove ty; or fearing to provoke the Spaniards, refuſing the 
ficſt great offers made to them by the King of France, would h:ye no 
hand in a buſineſs of ſuch moment, which was like to work great Re- 
volutiaps in the world, not without danger to their own Affairs: The 
Duke, who on the contrary, though ſtrangely ſcandalized at the Court 
of Spain, would not let ſlip ſuch an occaſion willingly, and was there- 
fore willing to liſten to the Kings great offers; whereof one was, to 
marry the Kings eldeſt Daughter to Prince Victerio; yet calling to 
mind the long and bitter wars which the Kings of France had made up- 
on his Father and Grandfather, by whom they were beaten almoſt our 
of all theic Dominions : And on the contrary, his recovery, and be- 
ing kept in long poſſeſſion of them by the favour and adherence of the 
Crown of Spain; the annual Revenues which he received from thence, 
which would upon any the leaſt occaſion be taken from him; to boot 
with the troubles and wars which he was to undergo by incenſing the 
Spaniards in all theſe reſpects he began to doubt, leſt to paſs from 
the one adherence to the other, would be too dangerous for him, 
and for his Children, who were, by ſo ſtreight intereſts, and by ſo 
near alliance joyn d to the King of Spain: wheretore not totally exclu- 
ding, but keeping the Trea:y on foot with the French, he thought to 
make uſe of this occaſion as of the means, whereby retaining his for- 
mer friendſhip with the King of Spain; but upon better conditions, he 
might get a greater eſteem put upon himſelt and his affairs: Or totally 
foregoing Union with Spain, which he thought would be now reduced 
to ſubje ion aad ſlavery, indeavour to link himſelf cloſe with France; 
and by the favour and affiſtance thereof arrive at that Grandezza and 
Augmentation of State, which having long looked for in vain from 
the Crown ot Spain, he could never attain unto + He therefore demand- 
ed one of the Daughters of Spain for Wife to his Son, together with a 
Portion in Land, which might ſerve in recompence for his antien: pre- 
rences 5 and other annual Revenues and honourable places for his other 
Children; to the end that they might 12 in Port and S plendour * 
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table tothe Nephews of ſo great a King: And to remove the obſta- | 


cles and difficulties which te might mee: with in theſe deſites, he 
thought ir nec. ſſary to win che Duke of Lerma, and to intereſt him in 
theſe his demands; for when he (hould have got him, he hoped he 
ſhould ſucceed the more e:fily in all the reſt. Laying aſide tt erefore all 
former contentions and emulations, f e loaded him(as it is ſaid) with hopes 
and mighty promiſes, which depending abſolutely upon his own will, 
might bring unuſual greatneſs and ſplendour upon his Family and de- 
ſcendants, whe eby to make lo powerſul a Miniſter of State give way 


-unto, and facilita e whatſoever he ſhould demand of the King for his 


Sons: And at the ſame time,keeping on the Treaty of the new League, 
and his Sons Marriage, in Paris, he hoped that each of theſe Crowns 
would grow to ſuch jealouſie by reaſon of this double Negotiation; as 
that, the one not to loſe him,and the other to gain him, they might both 
of ti em vie who ſhould give fairer conditions for this Marriage, when it 
ſhould be hotly negotia'e4 at the ſame time in both theſe Courts: Chu- 
ſing the. efore fo: Agents, in theſe his fo great deſigns, Count Yerrs: 
a Counſellor who was in great favour with lim, and Monſieur Faces, 
he ſent them both at the ſame time, the former into Spain, the latter 
into France, where both of them negotiated their Commiſſions, The 
Duke of Lermagreedily imb:acing this occaſion in the Court of Spain, 
that by aſſiſting to make this Match he might aggrandize his own Fami- 
ly; ſo the Treaty of Marriage between Prince Victorio and the Kings 
Daughter, ſeemed to 8 on fairly: For though the. King would 
not Treat of his eldeſt 
ter Marriage3 yet not being averſe to part with his youngeſt Daugh- 
ter, this Match, though not totally ag eed upon, yet was it likely to 
be ſpeedily concluded 3 And Don Fhilebento, the Dukes ſecond Son, was 
deſtined to be made Admiral at Sea; and the Dukes third Son, the 
Cardinal, was to be turniſhed with the chief Church- livings which 
ſnould be vacant in that Kingdom, to a large proportion. In purſuit 
of which Negotiation, there were two Gallies already provided by the 
Duke in 7447, to bring the Pcince Victoris into q pain, tegethet with twa 
of his Siſters , that they might be brought up there with the Queen; 
yet many were not fully of an opinion,that this would really (ſucceed: As 
if the Duke had juggled in this Marriage withls pain, or that he had done 
ir our of 1 accelerate the Negotiations in France, which were 
carried on with hopes of proſperous ſucceſs, by Jacob For the King, 
having drawn England, and the States of Hellana, into the new L. ague, 
and giving out tha he would put the Princes of Brandenburge and Ne- 
burg, into full poſſeſſion of the Dukedoms pretended unto by them, 
had already prepared a powerful Army; with which, and with the 
Forces of the Colleagues, it was thought that he really intended war 
againſt Flanders, and thoſe parts of the Low- Countties which were 
under the King of Spain. And at the ſametime he puta Fleet in order 
at Mar ſelles, with intention to aſſault Genoa and Midlain; and offered 
the Duke of Savoy an Army of 20000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, to be 
paid by him the King; to the end that the Duke might enter into tt e 
State of Millain with 12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe of his own , which 
State Fe propounded to the Duke of Sevoy as a ſurplus of Portion in 
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aughter, w hom he had deſtined to a much grea- 
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;eſpett of the ſuture Marriage; Theſe practiſes, wete they either true, 
or but reported, did no good to the Treaties of Spain, which ſeemed to 
be us good as already concluded: for the King of Spain, growing in- 
cens'd thereat, did not incline any more to the Marriage of his Daugh- 
ter; and the Duke of Lerma, who nad cordially liſtened to Yerrsa's 
propoſals, finding that he was not well looked upon by the Court where 
the practices held between him and Verraa were known; toſhew him- 
ſelt avetſe to the Dukes intereſts and intelligence, who was grown odi- 
ous to the Court for the ſame reſpects, did all he could to clear himſelf 
thereof: And the whole Court, out of the ſame reaſons, being at the 
ſame time ſcandalized with the Duke of Savey z be, thinking that he 
could p:omiſe himſelf no good from that Crown, and deſpairing to 
makeany progreſs in that Court, quite foregoing any thought of fur- 
ther purſuing his Afﬀairs there, and betaking himſelf to the Kingdom of 
ty he indeavouted to joyn in League, and to make Alliance with 
that King. 

Heace it was, (that we may return to where we gave over) that the 
Duke of Sawoy, to the ead that he might have greater adherences in 
Traly,as alſo that he might intereſt other Princes in his ends and deſigns 3 
married forthwith two of his Daughters (wherein King Henry had a 
hand) the eldeſt to Den Franciſco , then Prince of Mantua; and the 
other to Alphonſo, Prince of Modena; which was not done without 
much jcaloufie, that the Dukes, their Fathers, did privately partake 
in the ſame ends and deſigus: And at this very time another Marriage 
coming ſtrangely to light, which was very privately treated of in Rowe 
for the Prince of S#/mexs, the Popes Nephew, with a natural Daugh- 
ter of King Henry ; it made peopie very jealous of the Popes Intenti- 
on: This ſuſpicion reached aiſo to many of the Lords of Rame, which 
by many A guments drawn from their indeavoufs and inclinations, 
ſeemed to follow King fleuries party, King Henry was then in greater 
Fortune, Authority, and Grandezza, then peradventute any of the 
preceding Kings of Frepre bad for a long time been; he was admired 
by all Chriſtendom 3 wherefore part of Itahj being full of expectation, 
other part full of fear, of theſe ſo great preparations, Italy was partly 
inclined unto,and did tremble at the name and reputation of the French 
Forces: Bur to the end that the Differences touching Montferrat might 
not d iſturb ſo great hopes as were promiſed by this Conjunction; the 
Duke of Save thought it not good to look too narrowly into them 
then, though they fell imo conſideration in the concluſion of the Mar- 
riage with the Prince of Mantua] and therefore he thought it better to 
haſten the concluſion of that Marriage, leaving thoſe differences unde- 
cided. On the contraty; the King ot Spain, finding whether the con- 
federacy or Affinity of the Italian Princes did at that time tend, and in- 
deavouring to diſturb it, I. boured, though in vaio, chat the ſame Mar- 
riages might be croſt; but King Henrits ſo unexpected death, having 
either di * the ends, or allayed the jealouſies of that ſo great Un- 
on; and the Duke being afterwards paciſied, and joined with the King 
of Spain; and the Kingdom of France foregoing the Match with the 
Duke, as having, after the Kings death, entertained new Negotiations 
of a double Marriage with Spain , whereby Leni, the new King of 
France, 
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France was to marry the King of Spains eldeſt Daughter, and King 
Lewis his Siſter, (ſhe who in her Fathers time was intended for Prince 
Vittorio, was (alſo to marry the Prince of Spain; to the concluſion of 
which Marriages there was no leit at that time, but the tender years of 
thoſe tt at were to be married 3 Therefore the King and Court of Spain 
confiding much more in this new ConjunRion, then they had former- 
ly diſtruſted the Usion of the Italian Princes, and their Intelligence 
with the French, did at tte ſame time indeayour that the Marriage 
might be concluded between the Cardinal and the Dowager Dutcheſ;; 
a thing which made very much for the preſervation of peace in /taly, 
and for the new Union which was agreed on with the King of France. 
On tte contrary, the Duke of Saveys intentions ſeemed ro differ ac- 
cording to the condition of times, from what they were when te mar- 
ried his Daughter to the Prince of Mantua; for failing of the Grandez- 
za which be hoped for if King Henry had lived, by his death, and by the 
ſtreight Union of the two Crowns, be did not liſtento the new Mar- 
riage of his Daughter; for that thereby his defigns of inlarging his 
Principality by ſome other meins, and tte le wing it greate to his po- 
ſterity, then he had received it from his Anceſtors , would be d:ſtu: b- 
ed: He ſaw Montferrat, a great State, and very convenient for him, as 
lying almoſt in the boſome of Piedmont, furniſhed but with few forces, 
and leſſer Gariſons, far from the City of Mantua, was now almoſt va- 
cant, between the uncertain Succeſſion of the off-ſpring which was co 
come, and his Nieces queſtionableneſs therein: He knew how many 
Reaſons he himſelf had to pretend thereunto; how much the Dukes, 
his Predeceſſors, had laboured to get 1t3 and having not only had it in his 
thoughts whilſt his Son in law was alive, but given manifeſt figns of 
his defire thereof, he thought the occaſion was now very ripe, and the 
time fit, to execute his ſecret deſigns of making himſelf eaſily Ma- 
ſter thereof, if, when he ſhould have got his Daughter and his Niece 
into his poſſeſſion , he might honeſt his ends by the Title of Succeſſion 
of the Male Iflue which he hoped for by his Daughter, or at leaſt by 
that of his Niece, who was already in being - aad when by ſhewing 
thoſe of Montferrat their true Lord and Maſter, he might either cun- 
ningly bring them to accept of him for the Protector of their State, and 
young Duke, or force them by arms to obey him : Nor were there ſome 
wanting who incouraged him in theſe defigns by fair hopes and pro- 
miſes of the peoples riſing. 
Guido de Conti di S George was then in the Court at Turin, the chief 
of the Nobility of Montferrat, rich in Inheritances and perſonal Eſta -e, 
and powerful in friends and adbereats: This man had not many years 
ago a Cardinal to his Uncle, of very much eſteem; and who, as it 
was commonly believed, would have been Pope, bad he not been 
kept from it (as was thought) by the contrary indeayours of Duke Vin- 
cent who, it may be, was jealous to ſee a ſubje& of his ſo highly ex- 
alted; or reſenting the diſpleaſure he had received from him, whilſt 
being lett Legat by Pope Clement the Eighth in Ferrara, which was 
but newly regained tothe Church, he entred with Sword in hand into 
the State of Mantua, touching the difference of Confines 5 where he 
did much prejudice tothe Towns neighbouring upon the State of Fer- 
Yards 
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rara and though the Count's Predeceſſors had formerly been raiſed 
to great Authority and Honour, from but mean fortune, by the ex- 
traordinaty favour of Duke William , Father to Duke Yincent, yet 
the memory of former good turns being of leſs force with the Count, 
then tte prejudice and injury which he had newly received, he was but 
badly inclined tothe Hofe of Gonzegs :' And therefore not thinking 
himſelf looked upon by the Duke according to his quality, and that his 
ways were nattowly pry'd into, he had Amoſt given over his Coun- 
try, and was retired intò Piedmont, where he was in no little Authori- 
ty and favour with the Dake; by whom he was highly graced with the 
Order of the Aununtiata, and other imployments and dignities; he 
being as much alienated in mad from his Prince, as in perſon from his 
Country, out of revenge, and out of hopes of farther pteferment, pto- 
feſt he had much Iatelligence wirh the Iuhabitants of Monnferrat; ind 
promiſed mach to the Bete in their behalf, Tbe recourſe and incli- 
nation vrhich the Citizens of Caſſalle, and formerly to Zmaneel Pbili- 
bertus, Father to the preſeft Duke of S4v0y x when Nam, Duke of 
Mantua, uſurping upon their pretended liberties, got abſolute domi- 
nion over them; and heit beings ſtill but ill fatisfted therewith , gave 
more of ctedit to theſe his promĩſes: And as the buſineſs ſeemed in 
theſe reſpects t6 be eaſie enough of it ſelf tobe effeſted, ſb neithet did 
the Duke want other reads which would ſecute him from meeting 
with any impedimeats from elfewhere 5 fer though Au r rut, and the 
Dukedom of Mantua had formerly been under the protection of Spain; 
wherefore the r ves to the way of 
Arms, had only civilly made ttial of ch of Reaſon ) yet this proteQi- 
du of the Cardinal; for that he having 


on ſeemed te doxter in the perſ c 
inthe Court bf Room; wwe he was choſen ProteRer of France by the 
Queen his Aunt; exerciſed that Gharge not only with extraordinary 
affection and inclination to the French, but Tometimes- much diſtaſted 
the Spaniſh Agents: He ſeemed upon occaſions to make lefs account - 
of the favour and grate of that King and Nation 3 and though being by 
his Brothets death near poſſeſſing the States, he thought it neither rea · 
ſor able nor ſafe for him do bet the Cardinal Protector of France; but 
neceſſary to preſetve the ftiendſtip and countenance under which His 
Anceſtors bad for ſo many years happily injoyed the Principality; 
wherefore he tad immediate recourſe to the King of Spun for the fa- 
vour of his wonted protection; be could not as yet obtain bis deſire, 
for the King deferred and prottacted the expedition of this affair, not 
without much jealouſie in the Cardinal and in all his Court; where 
fore the Duke, who was not ignotant of theſe difficulties, thought he 
might probably hope, that that King and Nation, either out of angec 
tothe Cardinal, or for the ſafety of the State of Mien, for which it 
did not make that Mont feu (eſpecially in reſpe& of the Citadel of 
Caſſalle) ſnould fall into the hands of & Prince in whom the Crown did 
not confidez and who having difcovereg} himſelf to adhere to France, 
was likely to incline more thereunto in the futute troubles, then unto 
ts adverſary : and though, for the aforeſaidxeaſons,the King had doubr- 
jeſly moi e cauſe to ſuſpect the very perſon of Duke Charles Emanuel; 
yet (as the deſire of obtaining ones ends mates the means of obtaining 
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it appear more likely and eaſie) he peradyenture perſwaded himſelf, 
that many other things would cauſe that King, and that Court, not to 
oppoſe his intention; the Alliance which he and Duke Francs his Sons 
had with him, the deſign which amidſt theſe troubles the Kings party 
might peradventure have of ſecuring themſelves of Caſalle; the deſire 
which it was probable the King and his Officers might bave of giving 


him fatisfa&tion,, ſoto avoid giying him occaſion of diſordering Italy 
again: an berauſe it made got for the Kings advantage to ſatisfie bim 


. che leſſening bis own Dominions, he thought that out of all, or out 
7 oben „ Reaſons, the King paſſing by his antient, and 
now doubtſul protection of Montferrat, ought, at leiſt, not to hinder 
him from poſ ſing himſelt of that State whereunto he had long pre- 
tended; Hleręehnfo was added the ſtreight and antient friendſhip be- 
tween the Duke and the new Governour of Millan; to whom, as to a 
chief Miniſter of State, the charge of acquainting the Court with the 
condition of. the Affairs of Italy, doth belong: So that as the Autho- 
rity and rigidneſs of Count Fuentes had continually hindred the Duke 
in compaſſing his ends and e ſo this mans eaſineſs, and the 
great friendſhip which he profeſt to have for the Duke conſidered, it 
was thought they would make him more apt to attempt novelties; ſince 
be might aiſt the Dukes affairs, ſundry ways, at leaſt till ſuch time as 

e Duke having poſſeſt bimſelf of a good part of Moniferrat, the King 
might be neceſſitated (it being the lefler, evil) to ſuffer him to keep 
ik, op $04 i'#; Y 1 79 32 BY WP PO 
Dos Fohn, of the moſt noble Family of Aendeſa, Marqueſs of Inaioſo, 
did then govern the State of Millaun, Count Fuentes being dead 2 
little before; He was newly raiſed to ſo great a Government, from a leſ- 
ſer condition, by the extraordinary. favour of the Duke of Lerma,whoſe 
Creature he was,: The Duke of Savoy had given him, many years be- 
fore, the Marquelſite of S* Fermains,in acknowledgment and reward for 
the ſervice which he had formerly done him in the Wars againſt the 

French; and therefore being made Governor of Millain ſome Months 
before, he in bis paſſage entered into Af, where he was received with 
great civilities by the Duke, and much private diſcourſe 7— between 
them, In theſe very Ruptures, Count Gi, who had deſerved very 
well of the Crown of Spain, and was a great Confident to the whole 
Spaniſh Nation; for having fought on the Kings behalf in the wars of 

Flanders, paſt ſeveral times ſecretly between Turin and Millain, and 

had had private diſcourſe with the Governour of Isciſe; wherefore, 

and for the news which was given out in 15«ly of great gifts that he had 
received from the Duke, he was much ſuſpected in the troubles which 
inſued after between theſe Prigges - and as out of the aforeſaid Rea- 
ſons the Duke thought the Court of Spain might favour him in this 

Enterpriſe; ſo he imagined upon better grounds, that he had no reaſon 
to doubt the French + For he had found, two years before, by his own 

experience, how much that Queen did deteſt war in the Kingdom du- 

ring the minority of her Son; and though her Nephew the Cardinals 
danger ſhould mike her rake a contrary reſolution, it was to be be- 
lieved ttat thoſe Forces and thoſe Succours would rather have been 
prejudicial then of any help to the Adverſary, as thoſe which moe 
| | infallibly 
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infallibly have made the Spaniards join in favour with the Duke, againſt 
the Cardiail; as :gainft one who did trouble 7tely; and who, with 
little of reputation or ſafety ro the Kings Dominions, did call in For- 


reign Nations, a thing which was much abhor'd by the Spaniards in this 
Province: As for the Princes of Italy, he thought them much leſs able 


to diſturb this Enterptife ; fince not any one of them, whilſt the King 
was favourable unto him, could ſuccour Montferrat, which was far 
diſtant from all their Dominions , and every where ſurrounced by the 
State of Millan, Picdmone, and by the River of Genes: He was like- 


wiſe incoutaged by many things whetein he knew he did far exceed the 


Cardinals the Authority be bad won by being eſteemed a Prince of 


great Courage, Sagacity, exceeding diligent, and very dexterous at 
all great Affairs: And moreover, by bis long ex 4 „very well 


acquainted with the affairs of the world, and well vers d in State-Af- 


fairs, by teaſon of his —— held with many Chriſtian Princes : 
That ke was by bis natural diſpoſition ,: by his long experience in war, 
ſo much exerciſed in Military Affairs, as that he was not to be equal'd 
therein by any Prince of thoſe times: The opinion which was held of 
his V:vacity and war-like Spirit, praRifed both in good and bad For- 
tune, which made him capable of any whatſoever weighty imploy- 
ment; that he wa+, for State and natural forces, a Prince powerfull 
enough in Italy; and that by reaſon of his confining upon many war- 
like nations he might eafily come by many Souldiers, which he might 
feed in the fertile foil of Pie dt: wheretore thinking that all difficul- 
ties were to yield to his will and courage; be imagined that Cardinal 
Ferdinando, being as yet but 2 young man, newly ſetled in his Prin- 
cipaiity, wanting many of thoſe things wherein he knew himſelt did fo 
much abound, not being able to contend with him upon ſuch diſadvan- 
tages, would either yield unto him, or at leaſt come to ſome compo- 
fition, as Foven Giacomo, and Foven Paleolegi, bad formerly done with 
his Progenitor Amadea. 

Having conſidered all theſe things, and being of a great Spirit, and 
full of ex:taord:aary confidence; and incited by an ardent deſire of in- 
larging che limits of his Dominions { a thing which over-ſways all 
other humane affections ) being moreover inflamed with indignation 
for the injury which he afterwards pretended was done him; they ap- 
peared greater, and more ſecure to him, then peradventure they would 
prove 5 they therefore prevailed more with him then the conſideration 
of any difficulties which he was likely to meet with in this his reſoluti- 
on; which either not dreaming of, or not caring for, hethought it 
neceſſary, as it becomes all great Spirits to do, to make uſe of the pre- 
ſent condition of times; thinking (as he was wont to ſay) that they 
would be as favourable unto him, as they had been the contrary to his 
Grandf:ther, when by the Decree of the Bmperour Charles the fifth, 
he was excluded the poſſeſſion of Montferrat: Therefore neither whol- 
ly refuſing, nor yet wholly conſenting to his Daughters Marriage, he 
demanded that the ſhould firſt come into Piedmont, and bring her 
Daughter with her; and that his pretentions to Mentferrat ſhould firſt 
be decided, under pretence that he would have no cauſe of contention 
left behind him and Cardinal Ferdinaudo, when he ſhould be become 


his Son in law. D It 
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It was not yet three Moneths ſince Duke Francis his death; and there- 
fore, though it was not certain whether the Dowager [Dutcheſs was 
with child, or no, yet the thought thereof growing daily leſs, and the 
Cardinal being with ſome reſeatment incited thereunto by the Duke 
her Father, he at Jaſt conſented that ſhe ſhould return to Piedmont : 
And he began to. take upon him the Goyernment of the State in his 
own name, without any conſideration of the Child that might be born, 
and took upon him the Title of Duke of Mantua, not foregoing that of 
Cardinal. The indeayours nor hopes of the future Marriage, were, 
notwithſtanding , quite given oyer when the Dowager Dutcheſs de- 
parted : wheretore when ſhe was ready to take her leave, ſhe intreated 


the new Duke, even with tears in her eyes, that he would give ker leave 


to ca ry her Daughter (atleaſt) to Modena, that ſhe might be brought up 
there with her Siſter Iſabella, where ſhe did rather chuſe to live, then 
to return, without her Daughter, home to ker Father: Upon the occa- 
ſion of her departure, Prince Victerio was again returned from Turin 
to Mantua, and Princeſs Iſabella her ſelf from Modena, who joyning 
in their fervent intreaties with the Dowager Dutcheſs, they ind ea- 
voured to make Duke Ferdinando grant her requeſt: The young Prince 
could not gainſay ſuch Interceſſors, though he bad formerly retuled 
many other indeavours to the ſame purpoſe : Being therefore overcome 
by the intreat es of theſe Princes, or wrought upon by the tears and 
affectionate ſpeeches of the Mother, he condeſcended to a requeſt of ſo 
great Importance; but upon condition, that the Duke of Modena 
ſhould return back his Niece whenſoever he or the Emperour ſhould 
deſite; and that in caſe her Mother ſhould return to T*7i», the Match 
unconcluded, the Dukes of Save and of Madena ſhould be obliged to 
ſend her back to Manis. 

This Agreement being yielded unto upon Prince Y{oris's Paroll, 
if it were not the chief cauſe, and original of the troubles which did af- 
terwards inſue, was a great occaſion of their commencement; but the 
Duke of Modena foreſeeing how much trouble and difficulty he might 
incur if be ſhould meddle in this affair; and how hard it would be for 
him to keep the condi. ion ſtipulated without offending ſome of the par- 
ties; and perchance alſo the Emperour or the King, if they ſhould de- 
mand the young Lady, and being unwilling to enter into Oaths or Cau- 
tions, required of him by the Duke of Mantua, abſolutely refuſed to 
rece.ve her: Wherefore the Dowager Dutcheſs and the young Prince, 
failing in this their hope, returned to Pieamont without the young La- 
dy. When they were come to Millain, the Governour deſiring their 
ſatis faction, did of himſelf mediate with the Duke of Mantua, that the 
Niece might be left with him upon the ſame conditions; which not be- 
ing granted him, he deſired that the Duke of Modena would oblige him- 
ſelf to ſtand to covenaated Conditions; which having at laſt, but not 
without the Duke of Savoys urgent preſſing, obtained, Don Diego di 

Leva was ſuddenly diſpatch'd away from Millan to Mantua , to ſee 
the firſt Agreement executed; but the Duke of Mantuas mind was for 
many reſpects already altered; for no ſmall commotion was raiſed in 
his Court; ner were there ſmall complaints made of him for this his 
ſo eaſie conſenting to truſt his Niece with others; and the great defire 
the 
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the Governour had to hæve her by any whatſoever means out of his 
bands, made him look more narrowly into the importancy of the bus 
fineſs : It was alſo ſaio by many, That when ſhe ſhould be come to 
Millain many would (wear Loyalty to her. Hereunto was added Ce- 


ſar's command touching the retention of his Niece, which peradvea- 


ture te had forgot when be promiſed to part with her: And that which 
bore moſt weight with it was, He thought himſelf tree from his pro- 
miſe, which being made when the Duke of Medexs tied himſelf to 
Conditions in the diſpoſing of her, the Duke having already diſſent- 
ed, all Obligations ſeemed to be diſſolved, which without a new Agtee- 
ment could not be in their full former vigor, by the ſole conſent of 
the ſaid Modena. Being therefore become more wary out of the afore- 
ſaid reſpeRs, be would not again commit the ſame fault whereof he 
thought he was as happily acquitted as he eafily bad at firſt run into, 
by his good nature, and (as he himſelf ſaid afterwards) through an 
exceſs of love: wherefore the Biſhop of Digceſares, who was in his 
Court, being ſent to Aillain, the Duke was not ſo ſtrict in ſatisfying 
thoſe Princes and the Governour, as that the Biſhop, who was a great 
Confident of the Dutcheſs, ſhonld appeaſe her anger for this his new 
denial, by keeping the Treaty of Marriage on foot: But the Reaſons 
alledged by the Biſhop were not admitted of by the Prince; for pie- 
tending that wheaſoever the Duke of Modena had accepted of the de- 
manded Conditions the Promiſe ſhould, without all queſtion, have been 
obſerved to them, he complained freely thereof in a Letter ſent back 
by the ſame Biſhop; aud going with his Siſter from Millain, he went 
to Vercellj, where they were much expected by tlie Duke theit Facher. 
The Duke of Savoy thought himſelf much injured; that his Daughter, 
contrary to his will, had been fo long detained g'' that his Niece was 
denied him, wherein, he ſaid, the word paſs d to his Son was bro- 
ken; and hereupon he took occaſion; under prerence of juſt refent- 
ment, to aſſault, and make himſelf Maſter ot Montferrat. a 
Whilſt the Duke of Savoy was wholly inteat upon this, the Biſhop 
returned with Authority from Duke Ferdinands tò conclude the Mai- 
riage, whereof the Govetnour had the ficſt time given him no ſmall 
hopes; aad with Commiſſion alſo to ſatisfie Prince Victoris by word 
of mouth, touching the complaints contained in his Letter? Where - 
fore being ſent by the Governout to Yercefy, the Duke of Savoy; who 
would not liſten to the two things concerning which the Biſhop was 
ſent, began to preſs his preteations to Montferrat hard upon him, and 
the aſſignation of his Grandchild, touching which he had no Commiſ- 
{10a tc ſay any thing: There were at this time in Piedmont between 
three and tour thouſand Soulciers liſted, part of thoſe that were raiſed 
at he time of King Henries death; and were not dibanded,though the 
King. was pacified with the Dukes and though they had been often de- 
manded by the Queen of France, to free thoſe ot Genoa from the ap- 
p. en enſions they had of them, or to ſecure the peace of the Kingdom 
from the ſcandals that might thereby ariſe : Vet the Duke, appearing 
willing to diſmiſs them, feigning ſometimes to do ſo, by ſeading ſome 
ot their Companies out of his State, he concealed the reſt as much as 
he might, diſtributing them into _— parts of Piedmont: At _ 
2 ä when 
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when the Duke his Sag in law was dead, he had fill d yp their numbers , 
proſeſling apenly that be would make uſe of them againſt thoſe of 
Jearne, in recovery of ſome Caſtles which they had taken from his An- 
cęſtors; hut his Son in law being dead, and growing warm in his in- 
de vours for bis Grand · ehild, and in his preteations , he intended to 
make nſę of them inthe enterprizs of Meniferrat. 

Moni ſerrat beigg divided into two ſeveral bodies, may for the clear- 
et unge: ſtanding thereof, be diſtiaguiſhed into two paris 3 the upper 
an this ſide 74uare, and the lower on the other ſide of Tanaro: The 
latter, which lies more Southwardly, is between the River of Savers, 
and tha Territories of Ati and Aleſſandriss there is in it two Cities, 
Acqui, and 4%; and two Horte, San Damien, and Ponſous: But the 
upper part of Mentferrat, which is much greater then the lower, be- 
gink juſt whe:ethe River ge falls into the Por, and extending it ſelf 
tawards the Alpes, hetween the Territories of Vercelli and Affi, doth 
interr it ſelf, or tatbet lolech it (elf in Piedmont, and coming within ſix 
miles o Turin, draws neatex the feot of the Alpes: the Poe tun: 
the length of this paxt 3 there are n ſtrong Holds in it but Coſſe/e, the 


* 


Metropolis and Frontier of the whole State towards Millain 3 and Tri- 
n, which configes upon Vercelli, Monicalwe, and Afi, for what re- 
mi ins, it is not diyided from Piedmont, either by Rivers or Mountains, 
or tecured by apy Fort: The Bousdema of particular places do diſtin- 
guiſh the Juriſdictian ot the two Princes, This State was not any way 
prepared tor ſa ſudden an affaulty, for the Duke of Mantua Officers, 
and, all the Inhabitants, being comforted in expetationof the Marri- 
age which was in Treaty, thought themſelues to be in ſecure peace, and 
looked for nothing leſs, then to b aſſaulted; and ſo much the leſs, for 
that rg-boot with Montſerrat, having been always in the Kings prote- 
ion, whereby they. thought they ſbould not be ſubject to novelties; 
Duke Ferdinapde was alſo aſſured by the Governour of Millala, that 
the Duke of Save wayld not move withaut his kaowledges and that, 
Danone, be would be teady ta aſſiſt him: and under colour of not 
giving, the Saagerdfyrther oceaſion of Arming, the Governour bad 
exhott. d tte Mantua to caſheir many of the Mentferrat Militia, and to 
Quarter tbem elſe where, who, were Muſtered in that State ſince his 
Brothers death ; whe efexe the Duke of Savoy making ule: of this oc- 
caſion, reſolv. d ta invade Aaniferres by night in ſeveral parts, on the 
Twenty, ſecand of, April; and; having ordeted the Count de Verrua, 
and Captain Aleſſaydra.Guerring, to move at the appointed time; the 
latter from & hiaraſen: wbereof he was Gevernaur, to tall upon Alba; 
and the other from. Al, to poſſeſs bimſelf of Memcalvo: He himſelt, 
accompanied by the Princes, Vic and Themaſe, bis eldeſt and bis 
youngeſt Sons, by Count Gi cg, and other Lords of Pied. 
mont, parteq from Vercelli with 609 Foot, ſame Troops of Horſe and 
Carirages of Ammunition, and. ma ched that very night towards rina; 
whit et be ng come a little: beſgte day hreal, he ſent the Commenda- 
tor della Motia with ſome Souldigr to faſten a Hetarde; after whom fe 
lent 300 Provincials, "commanded hy Captain Rauigliaſca; and keep- 
ing a little behind with the:reſt of hi men, he waited tilt when the Pe- 
tard ſhould have play: d he might ester together with them: The * 
while 
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while he ſent ſome to take a Caſtle near tte Poe, called Gabbiano, which 
yielded without making any reſiſtance; The Portcullies ot Trino was 
beatea in two by the Pe:ard; but Meare advancing further to force tte 
Gate with another Petard, which was pßepared for that purpoſe, whilſt 
meeting with ſome hinderance, fome little de ay was made; the day 
began to clear up 5 and theſe within \gorting * Walls, flew the 
Perardiex, and hurt ſome others by Muſquet ſhot, amongſt which the 
Commaadator della Motta, the Barons of Her „and Tornone : 
Wberefore the Duke, failing in his firſt deſign of ſurprifing that Town, 
betook himſelf to play upon the walls with Artillery which he had cau- 
ſed to be brought from Vercelli; and to keep off ſuccour he cut a 
Trench creſsthe way which. leads from Caſſalle, placing ſame Horſe 
in Cariſog there, and ſame Souldiers ta guard the way which leads to 
Pala N arala, Fentanero, aud Torneny, _ near to Mantferrat; The 
Militia of which places, hearing of the Dukes coming, marched to get 
into Trine, but were beaten back by the Commandator della Manta: 
Thenumbe: of the Dukes men multiplied this me an while by the com- 
ing in of maze; andthe Battery being begun by Caonon, and being 
by approches advanced to certain Kills, fram whence tt ey might com- 
modioully play upos the Walls: and then give an Aſſault; thoſe of 
the Town, the third day afierthe firſt aflaule, ſurrendered the Town 
of their awn accord, their Lives, Goods, and Priviledges, being pre- 
ſerved : The rewards promiſed him by the Duke of Sauey, and In- 
telligeace held with Caunt Gi ν, were of moe torce with the Captain 
of thatPlace , then the Loyalty which he owed ta'bis Prince, This 
Count writt his friends, that theſe Arms were taken upfot the preſer- 
vation ef that State on the hehalt af the Princels Mr, ta whom he faid 
it did of tight belong; for which he was afterwards baniſh d and brand- 
ed, with other accuſtamed piniſbmegts , as guilty of high Treafon : 
The (ame night the City of Alla was aſſaulled and taken by Grerrins 1 
wha having alles upon the Walls on ſundry ſides by break of day, 
with 600. Boar, and Nr ne, threw dawn the Gate towards 
Tauro withs Petard3 by which the Souldiers entering, and fcaling the 
Walls in osher parts, they made themſelve: Maſters thereof without 
much oppoſition, before the Citizens could put themſelves in order ta 
defend the Wallszamongſt which the Cavalier della Motta, the chief man 
of the City, was ſlain, together with ſome others : and Silvio Via, 
Captain of Horſe , who kept the Caſtle for Duke Ferdinand, being 
abandoned, was quickly forced to ſurrender it: The City was this mean 
while miſerably ſack d by the Dukes Souldiers 3 yet women were kept 
unviolated, and ſacred things un-injured, otherwiſe then was done in 
other parts of Montferrat: yet they proceeded ſeverely with the Biſhop 
of that place; for being violently drag d from the 1acred Altar, where 
he was upon his knees, he was ill beaten, and bad a Ring pluck'd off 
which he wore upon his finger; and being led Priſoner in ſhamefull 
manner through the City, he was forc d to purchaſe his liberty with 
his monies; which when he bad disburs d, he had notwithſtanding a 
Guard put upon him in his own Palace, and at Jeſt forced to forego 
the City, and to keep in Nivello, a place belonging to the Empire: It 
was thought that the Duke of Savoy held Intelligence here alſo : for 
| ome 
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whom the Prince did ſuſpe& were Impriſoned afterwards, A1ba 
being taken and ſ:ck'd, all the Towns and Villages thereabouts 
came into Gzerrini , for ſear of being plundred, and of having their 
Country laid waſtez Die, i neighbouring Caſt]-,and of ſome conſide- 
zation, yielded unco him within three days; but the aſſault which was 
intended to be given that very night to Montcalvo, was deterr'dtill the 
next night; for the Souldiers who were deputed thereunto did a lit- 
tle delzy their coming to Aſti; from whence Count FVerraa parting the 
next night with a good number both of Foot and Horſe , he ſeat the 
Cavalier Redortiers before to faſten a Petard: Some Companies of 
Montferrians wete already gotten into that Town; and yet the Town 
being very weak, and abandoned by the Gariſon, it was taken at the 
firſt Aſſault, and allo ſack d; but gteater proviſions being requiſite for 
taking the Caſtle, which was ſtrongly: ſcituated , Verraa returned to 
Aſti; from whence he ſent more mea and Artillery, and began dili- 
gently to oppugne it. The mean while the Duke publiſhed a Mani- 
feſto in Print, wherein relating what had paſt between him and Duke 
Ferdinando in relation to the Dowaget Dutct eis his Daughter, the 
Princeſs his Grand- child, and his pretentions xo Meniferra; he com- 
plained that Duke Ferdinando had not kept his word to the Prince Vi- 
cterio; and replied unto the Reaſons alledged to the contrary 5 and by 
a (hore Narrative of his right to Montferrat, indeavoured to juſtifie 
what he had done + He therefore ſupplicated the Pope, the Emperour, 
the Catholick King, and all tte Princes of Chriſtendom, that they 
would 2pprove of this his taking up of Arms, in juft reſentment of the 
injuries done him by the Duke of Mantua, and for the recovery of 
what had been ſo unjuſtly taken from his Anceſtors, and ſo long poſ- 


would not refuſe to liſten unto , and to accept of ſuch Propofitions as 
ſhould b- offered unto him tor the accommodation of theſe differences, 
it they were accompanied with re iſon and conveniency. And to make 
men conceive the better of this Enterpriſe, and make himſelf the more 
formidable, he gave out that he held Iatelligence with the King of 
England, and with the States of Holland; from whom he expected 
great ſuccour by Sea. | | Re | 


- The End of the firſt Book. 


ſeſt by his Adverſaries, ſo much to his prejudices concluding that he 
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e The Contents. 


| E. Wars of Montferrat « continued to be related; as alſo the Pro- 
g viſions and Negotiations made by the Duke of Mantua and other Prin- 
f ces, The Sarrender of the Caſtle F. Montcalvo: The oppugning of 
F Nizza della Paglia: Prince Victorios going to Spain: Orders ſent 
| from that Court to Italy, touching the protection of Montferrat, and the 
| Reſtitution of the Towns that were taken, In execution whereof Nizza 
freed, and the other Towns reftoredio the Duke of Mantua. The War 
of Garfagnana, between the Duke of Modena and the Common-wealth 
ef Lucca; which being accommodated by peace, the buſineſs of Montfer · 
rat i reaſſumed, and divers Negotiations paſs between the Dukes of Savoy 
and Mantua; which whilſt they are in Treaty, Spains final Reſolution 
comes touching the quiet of Italy, and the ſecurity 7 Montferrat: Prince 
Victorio returns to Italy badly ſatisfied with the King and Court of 
Spain. 
Hen the Princes of 1taly had news of theſe Commotions, and 
| V \ | heard of what had happened in Montferras, they were not a 
| little aſtoniſhed; For foreſeeing the miſchiefs that were 
threatened Italy thereby, no man could imagine how the Duke had be- 
gun that War, to the fo great prejudice of the publick Peace, and to 
the ſo great danger of the Common Affairs: Being much perplexed, 
they argued, out of circumſtances, and by probabilities, whether it were 
done merely out of the Dukes own deliberation , or by participation 
» WI 
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Bad, and. Jatelligence. hold: wien the: Coun of. Span. It was hard for 


any to geifwade ge them 1. — g in conlear to the op- 
pre flo Uf a State, che protection where 7 be had ever ſincerely 4 
teſſed z eſpecially ſince it was-jmpoſhble this ſhould happen without 


cauſing commotions in Italy, And without making way for Forreign 
Natigas to eteg things totally t t thoſe ſonnd Fonndati- 
2e tc (af 

Authority was {6 hap 


| his 1 4” the power of his 
| V built: Bus it did ho leſs repugne the total 

Affairs of his Crown, that the 517 of Savoy ſhould add ſo rich, and 

ſo well peopled a Dukedom tò his Dominions, it being ſo near, and 
lying ſo opportunely fore State of Millain, Jeft-higePower being 
thereby doubltd, he a have a mlnd to novalties, and that after- 
wards aimirfg at greiter mitters, hu might bend his thoughts to the 
prejudice of the Publick Peace; or at leaſt, if he ſhould keep quiet, 
he would be leſs pliable, and depend leſs upon the Authority ot that 
Crown. The Dukes natural Genius made this opinion appear more 
probabſeʒ it betwg hard for dif to confine himſelf within the boundeurs 
of his owh\ Foffune 3 whetefore he had been hardly detained formerly 
from ſhewinf the bad * * 12 was diſcoveted to be in him, 
and contrary to the ends & that Crown, and to his laſt ſtreight 
Intelfigence held with King Henry df France 3 which being accompa- 
nied by Arms, and by th: conjunctute of Times, bad made it appear 
how much diſdain, and the deſire of grezter Affair, had prevailed over 
him; wherefore all augmentation'd Power or Authority was to be 
rehended in him. Yer notwithſlanding (as men are naturally eaſie 
to believe thoſe things which they, fear moſt) there weie but very few 
who did not firmly believe the contrary 5 as not believing that the Duke 
would bave begun ſacha buſineſt upoa his own bottame, whereby he 
would have drawn France upon his back, and have irritated 1tely : They 
therefore concluded, it was impvſfible he ſhould have put bimſclf and 
by own Affairs into ſo manifeſt trouble, unleſs he had been back d by 

that King. | BEN | 

This opinion wasthe more confirmed by the flow ings of 
the Spewiards to extinguiſh this fire which the Duke had kindled 3 and 
this, in proceſs of time, did 16 much increaſe this opinion, as the many 
evident demonſtrations which the King did by his aRions manifeſt (the 
which, the more evideat they were, the more were they int. rpicted to 
a figiſter ſence) were not ſufficient do remove it: The more every one 
did believe this, the more were they puzzled in fiading out the ends 
which could wake that King and his State Miniſters put on ſuch a re- 
ſolution : And as the ſuppoſing of this proved afterwards vzia; fo of 
neceſſity muſt they be but rave concerning their imagined ends, Many 
believe that they were permitted this enterprize, to the end that they 
might by terror of Arms get that mung Lady, which they could aot 
do by Authority or indeayours -. Others reaſoning more ſubtilly, ſuſ- 
pe æed that they might willingly foment diſſention between theſe Prin- 
ces, out of hopes thatthe Duke of not being able of himſelf 
to defend that State, ſhould {as he bad otten Formerly indeavoured) 
change it upon diſadvantagious terms ; the greater part whereof he 
ſhould have divided with the Duke of 429, out of a deſire to make 

: himielf 
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himſelf maſter of the Gaſtle of Caſale, Thoſe who diſcourſed more 
moderzely, thought, thattte Kings State Miniſters were willing to 
fee the Duke of Mantua reduced to theſe ſtreights, to neceſſitate him 
to have recourſe to their King, to the end tha: being either favour'd or 
disfayour'd by him therein, it might be known how much the adherence 
of that Crown did redound to the advantage of the Princes of Italy. 
Thole of 1taly being agitated by theſe thoughts, and doubtful what tHe 
ſequel would prove, they were not leſs anxious for fear of the fu- 
ture miſchief, then uncertain what remedies to prepare which might be 
adequate to the eminent danger, The mean while the Dukes forces 
cauled great commotion and fear in Montferrat, where like thunder the 
blow was felt, before the lightning was ſeen» That State was then 
unprovided ot Arms, Men, or Ammunition, with apowertul knem 

within the bowels thereof, who had already made himſelt maſter of 
two of her chiet Towns, and was ready to take the third; and who pil - 
laged many Towns and Villages, abandoned by their Inbabi ants, 
who yielding to the Er emy, ran readily to ſwear ſealty unto him. The 
Governour, and Mantuan Officers, ſurprized at ſo unexpected an ac- 
cident, were aſtoniſhed, thinking no leſs of their own weakneſs to 
defend themſelves, then on the Dukes readineſs to offend them, they 


much diſtruſted the chief Montferratins, whom they knew to be com- 


par d with by Count G#ido againſt their Prince. They likewiſe di- 
ſtruſted the Governour of Millain, by reaſon of his dearneſs with the 


Duke of Savoy; out of the ordinary ambition of Agents, to au vaatage 
their Maſters condition, by any wfatſoever way: and much more, 
finding how little his actions did anſwer to his preceding promiſes; 
when either to appeaſe them, or to bereave them of neceſſary proviſion 
upon ſuch like occaſions, Fe aſſured them, that the Duke of Save 
would not move, or if he did, that he would oppoſe him in defence 
of Montferrat. Being uncertain therefore what to do, all things were 
full of terrour, tumult, and confuſion, which was made the greater by 
the miſe able Country people, and by the inhabitants of weaker 
Towns, either aſſaulted, or expoſed to be aſſaulted by the Enemy; 
who therefore to ſhun the calamiries of War, and the exceſſive cruelt 
of the Dukes Souldicrs, ran half naked, with their Wives, and Children, 
into Caſalle and the neighbouring parts of Mi/latz, filling ſome with 
compaſſion, and ſome with great terrour. 8 
Carlo de Roſſi, one of Parma, did then govern Montferrat, who had im- 
mediately diſpatcht away Manfrins Ce#illiane,a Gentleman of Millain, 
an experienced Commander in the Wars of Hungary, and Lieutenant- 
General of that part of Montferrat, to beyond Tanaro; and ſent divers 
other Captains tootherJplaces, providing where he thought it moſt 
neceſſary to do fo. And yet ſeeing the Enemy ſtrong in the State, and 
the efore conſidering the preſent miſchief, before tte future evils he 
reſolved, though in vain, to have recourſe for help to the Governour 
of Millain; and being reſolved to relieve Trins, the indeavou: d to ſend 
in 2000 foot thither, who might enter ia privately by night, before it 
ſhould be ſurrendered. But as they wete paffing over certain waters, 
(being people taken up here and there, and unexperienced) they were 
ſo aſtoniſhed at the hearing of Gun · ſhot, as they ſhamefully 1 5 
| e ack; 
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back, and left the Powder and Ammunition which they brought to re- 
lieve the place, inthe Enemies hands. In this ſo great and ſudden per- 
turbation, the unexpected coming of Charles Gonſaga, Duke of Nevers 
from France, was of no ſmall moment? who going at that time upon 
other occaſions to Rome, came with two Galleys to Savonaz where 
hearing of the Duke of Savoy's March, of the taking of 4154, and that 
divers other places were beſieged, left his journey, and went imme- 
diately to Cafalle: It is not to be expteſt with what joy and conſolation 
he was there received by people of all ages and conditions. His Father 
Lodewick was ſon to Frederick Gonſaga, by Margaret Paleologa : bur 
his elder brother George, ſucceeding by birth-right in the State, he 
went to France, where he ſerved that Crown long, and married the 
daughter of the Duke of Nevers, one of the Peers of France. Who 
inheriting that State, together with other Territories, and the honour 
of Peer of France, conveyed them all over to this Charles, Who be- 
ing inxicht with ſo many Poſſeſſions, ſo great Allies, and Titles of Ho- 
nour, he is numbred amongſt the chiefeſt Lords of that Kingdom. The 
people did the: etore rejoyce infinitely, ſeeing a Prince come into their 
relief, who was conſiderable for his quality, for his known valour, 
and for the confidence they had in him, by reaſon of his relation to thar 
State, and to the Lord thereof: but chiefly for the extrao:dinary af - 
fection he ſhewed, to imploy his life in their ſervices and comforted 
them with unqueſtion'd ſuccour which he aſſured them they ſhould 
ſoon receive from France. Duke Ferdinando, hearing the unexpected 
news of the taking of his Towns, and not being able in ſo ſhort a time 
to do much, he betook himſclf for help to his Friends, and to the Au- 
thority and favour of the chiefeſt Chriſtian Princes; particularly to 
France; from whence, both in reſpect of the Queen, and of that Na- 
tion to which he bad been ſo kind, he had as much reaſon to expect 
ſuccour, as he thought he might diſtruſt aſſiſtance from Spain. But 
having received Letters in the very inſtant ot theſe ruptures, from Spain, 
of the ſo long deſired protection of that Crown; though the Duke of 
Savoys unexpected onſet, and the Spaniſh Agents proceedings, made 
him ſomewhat jealous thereof; yer conſidering how far diſtant aſſi- 
ſtance from France was, how hard to get, and in ſeyeral reſpects how 
uncertain, he indeivour'd by Letters, and by exprels Meſſengers ſent 
to Millain, to make the Goyernour thereof ſecure the eminent danger 
of that State, according as he had promiſed to do. And to the end he 
might prepare for his defence, no leſs by Reaſon, then by Arms, and 
the favour of his Friends; he alſo publiſhed a Manifeſto in anſwer to 
that me de by the Duke of S«voy 3 wherein amongſt other things he 
complained, that when he had an Embaſſadour in that Dukes Court to 
treat of new alliances with him, he had aſſaulted his State unexpectedly 
by night, contrary to the Laws of God and Nations ; and that having 
ſurprized his principal Towns, he bad committed Rapine, Plunder, and 
all kinds of cruelty againſt all ſorts of people: not pardoning the chaſtity 
of Virgins, nor ſacred ornaments, dedicated tothe Worſhip of God 3 
and that he had alſo exerciſed his ſavageneſs upon the lives of poor 
Prieſts. Thenre-afſuming the treaties held with Prince Y{Forlo, at his 
« parting from Mantua; he ſhewed that he was abſol ved from his word 
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gainſaying the reaſons alledged by the Duke of Savoy touching his pre- 
tences to Montferrat, by the Authority of tte Emperour Charles the 
fifth's Decree3 he added, he had notwithſtanding been ready to do that 
by the way of friendſhip, which had been awarded him by competent 
Judges; But that the Duke of 5 aviy, contrary to all reaſon, and contrary 
ro the Inſtitutions of his Anceſtours, who had treated of theſe differen- 
ces in a Civil manner with the Emperours, bad by torce of Arms been 
bis own Carver : I bat therefore he was not againſt the Popes, the Em- 
perours, and all Cbriſtian Princes, being againſt him, if they ſhould ap- 
prove ot his adverſaries actions as juſt ʒ but that, on rhe contrary, he did 
earneſtly pray and ſupplica'e the ſaid Princes, that ſeeing him ſo un- 
juſtly affaulted in his own Dominions, they would appear in his fayour 
againſt thoſe Arms which had been taken up ſo ſcandalouſly, and to the 
diſtur bance of the Common peace and quiet, to deprive him of that 
Stat which bad been ſo lawiully poſſeſt by him and his predeceſſors: 
And not ſeeing the Governour of Millan any ways concerned in ſo 
great a novelty 3 nor f aving been able to work upon bim by Letters or 
Embaſſies, te reſolved to go himſelt in perſon to Millain. But this, 
as a} is other indeavours, proved vain ; for the Governour, though 
he had be en iujoyn d the protection of Mastferrat in his general Iaſtru- 
ctions ; et he xcuſed the ſlowneſs of his proceedings, pretending that 
he would not give an occaſion o War between the King and Duke, 
by taking up Aru, without particular order jrom the Court. And 
yet hat the Duke of Mantua might not depart without having obtained 
any thing ot him, he gave way that Don Hercale Gon a, and the Count 
Di {an Seconds ſnould go with their Gens & Arms from Millain to the de- 
fence of Monsferras, and that all the Souldiers which ſhould be ſent thi- 
ther from Mantua, might pals through the State of MiKa/v, More- 
over, to raiic jealoutie in the Duke of Savoys Dominions, he ent ſome 
Companie> of Spaniſh Foot tothe Confines of Vercelles, but with ex- 
preſs command not to go further. And having given order tor the 
raiſing of 4000 Swiſſers, he deputed Ladevics Gambaloits, and Feronl- 
mo Rho, Camp-maſters, to raiſe two Regiments of 3000 Foot ap:ece 
in Lembardy; which being done but ſlowly, for want of money, they 
were no propo:tionate remedy for the preſent evil; for Aoniferrat was 
likely to be left in prey to the Enemy, unleſs it were ſpeedily and pew - 
erfully ſuccour'd, Duke Ferdinandoreturn'd therefore from Millain, 
ill ſatis fied; and by this rigidneſs arguing but little of good that was 

intended uim from Spain, and therefore d-ſpairing of help from thence, 
he forbore not to expreſs it. The mean while he ſent his brother Vincen- 

zointo Montferrat with 500 Horſe and 1000 Foot; and having ſent 

notice to France of his condition, he expected ſuccour from thence g 

but for all this his cauſe was ſtuck unto by the Italian Princes; for the 

Venetians, and the great Duke of Teſcam, weighing the importance 

of this buſineſs, and the coniequences which might ſucceed thereupon, 

declared themſelves on the bedalf of the Duke of Mantua; the State 

of Venice reſolved to pay a certain ſum of money for the mainiaining of 

the Cittadel of E «ſſalle 3 and both they and the great Duke gave tt em- 

ſelves diligently to raiſe Souldiers for the :elief: of Montferrat 5 teſt 

the Duke of S«voy holding intelligence with the King of Spain * 
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ſhare therein with him; orif- there were no intelligence between them, 
that by moleſting Duke Ferdinando, the King might neceſlita'e him, 
when he ſhould be abandoned by his friends, to throw himſelf into the 
arms of the ſaid King, and by exchange for ſomewhat of leſs value, 
ſurrender Mantferrat unto him, which he could not by any other means 
keep from his adverſary 3 and ſo the condition of Itahj might be im- 
paired by ſuch a change. A conſideration which many thought might 
as well have kept the Duke of Savoy from ſuch novelty 3 becaule it 
would be more inconvenient for him, then for any other, that Mont- 
ferrat, which was as ĩt: vete in the bowels of Piedmont, and ſo very near 
Turin, ſhould be poſſeſt by the Spaniards, who by building Forts in 
fitting places, might keep him in perpetual ſubjection. This Counſel 
was not therefore generally approved of, whoſe wiſdom every one 
defired might at this time have been greater, and that ic might have 
prevailed over his deſire of poſſeſſing himſelf of Moniferrat, or over his 
reſeatment of the injury he conceived he had received; and that tem- 
porizing, according to the e :ample of his Predeceſſours, he might have 
waited for other opportuniti:$ and occaſions, whereby he might bave 
experimente d his Title, or his Fortune, without indangering the quiet 
of Italy, more to his own conveniency, and with leſs danger to others. 
But the news of theſe commotions being heard in France, though they 
cæuſed much trouble there, yet the Queen being reſolute not to occa- 
fion any alteration in her Kingdom by taking up Arms, after many 
conſultations, held it beſt to betake her ſelf to thoſe means by which 
not many years before ſhe had compoſed the Duke of Savoys affairs. 
She therefore reſolved to aſſiſt her Nephew in a civil way: eſpecially 
ſince in regard of the double alliance between her children, and thoſe 
of the King of Spain: from the conclufion whereof a ſtrict union was ex- 
pected, and a firmer friendſhip then had been formerly hoped for be- 
tween thoſe two Crowns : ſhe had juſt reaſon to be confident her medi- 
ation and indeayours would not prove vain in that Court. But on the 
other ſide, for the Kingdoms greater honour, and the more ſafety of 
her Nepiews affairs, ſhe gave out that ſhe would aſſiſt him by Arms; 
and made ſome preparations, more in ſhe then reality; which being 
afterwards heard upon the Confines of Sawvey, cauſed ſome jealouſie in 
the Duke; and it may be the news of their coming was not without 
ſome good to Ian. This mean while, the Duke of Savoy, ſeeing his 
Counſels favour'd by ſucceſs, much more then he bad reaſon to hope 
for; little apprebending the far-off Forces of France, and being confi- 
dent that the Spaniard would not trouble him nearer hand; eſpecially 


ſince Prince Victorio was return'd to Piedmont, not without ſatisfaction 


from Millain; whence he had ſent thither, to let the Governour know, 
how well it became the King, in point of honour, to reſent the injury 
that was done him in the perſons of his children; Therefore growing 
daily bolder, and ſpteading his ſailes broader to the proſperous winds 
of Fortune, he advanced farther in the conqueſt of Menrferrat 5 not 
puniſhing thoſe who withſtood him, more with Fi e and Sword, then 
thoſe with extraordina y Contributions who had willingly ſubmitted ; 
infomuch as in a ſhort time he made himſelf maſter of almoſt all the up- 
per Montferrat. Where the Souldiers trampling upon all — both 
acred 
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ſacted and profane, made the Inhabitants, without any diſtinction ot 
age or ſex und ergo all the evils and advetſities which the liceatiouſnels, 
av. rice, and libidinouſneſs of War could occaſion-: So as the Dukes 
name became ſhortly no leſs odious, then formidable; though to pre- 
vent ſcandal, and inconventence, and to acquit himſelf of ſo g eat ex- 

ceſſes, he had cauſed ſome of his moſt inſoleat Souldiers to be ſeverely 
puniſhed, And being incouraged and grown proud by ſucceſs, and 
not thinking that any of the I'alan Princes could oppoſe him in this en- 

terpriſe, though they did not approve thereof, he recalled his Em- 
baſſadour from Venire, and diſmiſt the Venetian Embaſſadour that was 
reſident with him, as the Embaſſadour of a Prince that was his Enemy: 
Not complaining ſo much that the Common- wealth had declared it 
ſelf to adhece to his adverſary, as of the manner how; becauſe no in- 

deayours had preceded the Senates Declaration, as ſe:med fitting to 
have been done to a Prince that was a friend: And underſtanding at 
the ſame time that nnocenzo de Maſsimi, Biſhop of Bertinoro, and Vice- 

Legat of Ferrara, who was ſent unto him upon the preſeat Occurren- 

ces, with the Title of Extraordinary Nuntio, had indeavoured ſome- 

what, with the Govetnour of Millain, tending to the favour of Duke Fer- 

dinando; he torbote giving him Audience tor ſome days, making uſe 

of his conceived anger as of a pretence wherefore not to liſten to his pro- 

poſals, and conſequently not to flacken the War by any Treaty of 

Peace: But not knowing how, civilly to avoid the coming of Fran- 

ciſco Gon aga, Prince of Caſtigllone, who was come to Piedmont from 

tte Emperour, though he was unwillingly come to Treat with him, as 

equally ſuſpecting the perſon ſeat, and the ſender, and deteſting the 
* of his coming, yet he reſolved to give him Audience in Mon- 

calleri. 

Ihe Prince fad order from Ceſar to threaten him with an Imperial 
Bando, or an Edict of the Emperour againſt him, unleſs he ſhould 
inſtantly reſtore the places he had taken, and forbear further off ending 
Montferrat with Arms, which was a State held in fee - Farm from the 
Empire; but the Prince not thinking it a ſeaſonable time to exaſperite 
the Duke, mitigating his Embaſſie, and turning the Threat into Ex- 
hortations, pecſwaded him to purſue his pretentions by Law, and not 
by Arms. It was ſote for the Duke to interrupt this ſo fortunate way 
which te was in, and to withdraw when he was almoſt poſſeſs d of Vi- 
Rory: He therefore bethought himſelf to take occaſion by this preſent 
ſtop, of juſtifying his Cauſe, and not retraining his proceedings, to pro- 
pole ſuch Articles, as not being likely to be accepted by his Adverſa- 
ry, might neceſſirate him to declate a difference in the King of Spain, 
and might conſequently win himſelf more favour from that Crown. 
His Anſwer was, That he was ready to deſiſt from the Enterpriſe; and 
referring the whole difference to Ceſar and the King , that he would 
depoſite the Towris of Montferrat into their hands, which was no mote 
then to put chem abſolute'y into the hands of the King, and of his State- 
Miniſters, of whom Ferdinando was jealous, for the aforeſaid Reaſons, 
which jealoufie was increaſed in him by this his Adverſaries ſo great 
confidence: For Ceſar having no Forces in Itahj would not in likeli- 
hood make any uſe of the truſt impoſed in him, but by way of _ : 
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And yt tte Prince of Caſtigliane, who was not diffident of the Court 
of Spain, as the Duke was, was not diſpleaſed with the propoſal, eſpe- 
cially as the preſent condition of affairs tood : He therefore went for 
Manina, believing certainly to perſwade the Duke thercumto 3 but he 
found himſelf abſolutely averſc; were it either out of the aforeſaid 
Reaſons, or for that Ceſar had by Leuers exhorted him not to admit of 
any middle way, without being firſt fully poſſeſſed of all things, or that 
he began to be of better hapes, finding that he was favoured by 
the Veaetians and great Duke, andghat he began to find the King of 
France well inelined towards him. 

Ia this Iaterim Montcaluo was ſurrendered to Count Guide, who had 
plaid upon it with Artillery, and made many aſſaults upon its in fo 
much as thoſe within finding themſe ves void of all defence, did at the 
firſt Article to ſuriender, if they were not relieved within three days - 
And the Governqur of Caſſel having in vain defi; ed but only one 
thouſand Foot from the Governour of Mi#ix to pur thereintoy it 
would without all doubt have fallen into the Dukes hands within the 
time prefix d, had nat the Cavalier avs Valperga d Conti di Rivara, 
who came out of Ponteſtara with 500 of his men, got ſafe into the Ca- 
ſtle; where leaving men aad Ammunition, he went out again the next 
night, and paſſing through the Enemy, with more prejudice to them 
thea to his own men, he returned to f om whence he went the dy be- 
fore: This Relief did for a wlule delay, but did not totally hinder the 
Surrende:; tor Count Gido ſhut up all the avenues to the Caſtle by a 
continued Trench; and making ſome Mines underneath the Bulwarks, 
— beating down the Parapets , he brought the Enemy to utmoſt de- 
ſpair; who not being able to keep any long r upon the Walls, and ſee- 
ing no hopes of ſuccour, ſurrendei ed fifteen days after the beginning 
of the Siege. 

Mantgalvo being taken, there did not any thing remain in the Duke 
of Mantaa's obed:ence inthe upper Hrs, bur Caſſalle and Ponte- 
fura, and what the Gatiſons of thoſe places could d. fend. Ponteſtura 
was not ſtrong of it ſelf ; but ſtanding upon the Poe, and very fit for 
the Enterprife of Caſſale, it bad been ſomewhat fortified at the begin- 
ing of theſe Commotions, and furniſhed with a reaſonable Gariſon 3 

which Gariſon the Duke of Seve (intending peradventure to advance 
Caſſalle) ſummoned upon pain of life to ſurrender within a ſhort time. 
Prince Vicen o was at this time in Caſſalle with his Mantuans, and the 
Duke of Nevers was therealſo ; bur fearing leſt they ſhould leave the 
City unprovided, or diſtruſting the valour of their men, if in their go- 
ing to ſuccour Ponteſturs, they ſhould light upon the Dukes men, who 
were incouraged by ſuch ſucteſs, they would not ſend to affiſt it, as 
was neceſſary they ſhould have done; but thought it better to ſecure 

Caſſalle, which was the chief place of the whole State, and not to haz- 
zard thoſe men which were che prime forces that the Duke of Mantua 
could aſſemble at chat time: But on the other ſide, the loſs being too 
great which would be had if Ponteſtura ſhould not be ſuccoured, they 
got leave of the Goyernour of Millain, that ſome Companies of Spaniſh 
Foot ſhould en et thereinto with the Kings Colours, in reverence 
whereunto the Duke forbore the Siege: And thinking that to attempt 
Caſſalle 
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Caſſalle would be a weighty buſineſs, and too great for his Forces; eſ- 
pecially fince he had diſpoſed of the moſt of his men in the Gariſons of 
the Towns which he had already taken : Therefore altering his reſolu- 
tion he turned tothe lower Montferrat, where the Country about Ac- 
q#i had not as yet been touched by his Forces: There was but two 
Towns therein which could diſpute tke whole Dominion thereof with 
him, Nice and San Damiano; for the City of Acqui was not able to 
wake any long reſiſtance; and the other Caſtle of Ponxone, which lay 
towards the Sea, ſerved rather to guard the Paſs, then to defend the 
Country: And as for San Damiano, though it was ſtrongly ſituated, 
and munited with Artillery, and an extraordinary Gariſon , yet being 
divided from Montferrat, and invironed by the Territories of Montfer- 
rat, it was not ſufficient of its ſelf to hinder his adyancing, The Duke 
was therefore content to annoy it with only a few Souldiers and ſome 
Pieces of Artillery , not doubting but that when he ſhould have poſ- 
ſeſa d himſelf of the other parts thereabouts, it would fall into his hands: 
He therefore went with all his Forces to the expugning of Nice, as that 
which being placed upon the Frontiers of his Dominions, hindered 
him from making himſelf Maſter of the parts about Acqui, and of all 
the neighbouring Country, This is a Town great enough, ſituated in 
a Plain, abounding in Victuals, and capable of a great Gariſon: The 
figure thereof is like a broken Pyramide, by the ſide whereof a ſmall 
River, called Nix Na, runs on one fide, and on the other fide the River 
Belbo, ſomewhat greater, which ſerye her for a great Ditch, and theſe 
waters, mingling together a little forwarder, they finiſh the imperfect 
Pyramid of the ſaid Town: The Walls are very old and weak, and 
as thoſe of the antient form, for the moſt part without Flanks or Bul- 
warks z only on the point which looks towards Aleſſandria there is a 
Caſtle with ſome Towers, but much ruinated by time; The Baſis 
which looks tow: rds Piedmont is of a large extent; and though it hath 
neither Rampiers nor Flanks, yet is it munited with a large deep Ditch: 
Hither, asto a place upon the Frontiers, and very fitting for the capa- 
ciouſneſs and ſafety thereof , were come the beſt Militia, with many 
Commanders, and perſons of good eſteem inthe neighbouring parts ; 
who, (the Towns-mea not numbred) amounted tothe number of 2000 
Foot, and 200 Horſe, under the Command of Lieutenant Caſtiglione; 
who having fortified the Town in fitting places, and enlarged the Walls 
with Plat-torms, cleanſed the Ditches, and repaired the Towers, had, 
with much induſtry, made it tenable. Into this place was likewiſe en- 
tered Antoniotto and Carls, Brothers to Rovere; the one Commiſſary 
of the Militia, and the other of the States Munition, together with ma- 
ny Captains and Officers of good condition, and well affected to their 
Prince. 
Count Guido was deputed by the Duke to this Enterpriſe; who 
drawing near Niza with 2000 Foot, 400 Horſe, and three Pieces of 
Artillery, did immediately repulſe 500 Foot, and 200 Horſe, who 
being come out againſt him were not able to indure the fight of the 
Enemy, but retreated baſely, and in diſorder to within the Town 
whereforethe Count being Maſter of the field quartered himſelf be- 


tween the Covent of the Gapuchins, and the Wall of the Town which 


looks 


e 
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looks towards Piedmont ; and though he expected more men and Artil- 


Jery, yet having trie i in vain how they were minded that were within 


the Town, he began to batter , and making ſeveral Troops of Dra- 
goons go out, he indeavoured to keep the De'endants from ſtanding 
upon the Wall; and to face them that they might not keep him from 
uartering there; But their Artillery was of ſo ſmall bpre, and the 
— Walls were made ſo ſtrong by Plat- forms, as all battery pro- 
ved in vain, as alſo all Skirmiſhes, by reaſon of the number of the De- 
fendants, who repuls d the enemies Horſe by ſhowers of Muſque:-ſhot 
from the Walls and moſt eminent places; the which they might the 
more eaſily do, for that it being ti en a very wet ſcaſon, the Dukes men 
could not well keep abroad to fight, nor make their neceſſary approa- 
ches by Trenches; for to boot that it was impoſſible for them to keep 
their Matches lighted, or their Powder dry, they could no ſooner digge 
a Dirch in that ground, which was naturally moiſt , bur it was preſent- 
ly fill'd up by ſprings and rain- water, and the ground became ſo ſlip- 
pery and dirty, as neither man nor Horſe could keep their feet: with 
which difficulties Count Guido, having for many days wraſtled in vain, 
end the rain continuing till to fall abundantly, he was adviſed by many 
of his men to ſead his Horſe to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome neighbour- 
ing place, and go with his Foot to San Marx ano, and wait till the wen- 
ther ſhould prove fairer , and till the reſt of their expected men, their 
Ammunition and greater Guns, might come unto them, which were 
now kept back by the floods of waters; that then they might reaſſume 
the Enterpriſe more commodiouſly, and with better preparations : But 
the Count , who valued his Souldiers trouble and inconvenience leſs 
then the loſs of reputation, did not approve of this; wherefore reſol- 
ving, notwithſtanding all difficulties, to continue what he h.d begun, ke 
plaid upon the Towers and moſt eminent houſe:, by continual batte- 
ry, to beat off the defenders, and keep his men from being ſo eafily in- 
jur'd from thence, as they were. Not many days after, ſome more 
Souldiers being come unto him, and the rein beginning ſomewhat to 
ceaſe, he made ſome Troops of Horſe paſs over Las NN a, tha: they 
might poſſeſs themſclves of a certain Covent, from wiieace they might 
eaſily hinder the ſuccour which was ſaid would be ſent from 1z0iſa, a 
Town of Moni ferrat; but Caſtiglione and the other Commanders, who 
were always ready to undergo all trouble and danger, having notice 
ot the preciſe hour of the coming of the ſuccour, ſear cut divers Com- 
panies ſeveral ways, who skirmiſhing with the Enemy in ſundry places, 
kept them play till the ſuccour of Victuals and Ammunition was con- 
vey d into the Town, The Count reſolving afterwards to oppugre 
the oppoſite part of the Town, ſent ſame Horſe to diſcover the place. 
Whereot Caſtiglione being aware, though he feld the trees round about, 
and placed Souldiers in ſeveral paſſes to keep the Enemy off, yet could 
he not hinder him from making of himſelf maſter of the Field there 
allo; tor his mea no ſooner ſaw the enemy, then baſely foregoing 
thei: Stations, they withdrew to within the Walls; ſo as the Banks 
and Baracadoes being there finiſhed, they were at continual skirmiſhes : 
Nor did they torbear making works on the other (ide, and approaches, 
and playing continually upon the Wall, and the inward buildings with 
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the greater Artillery, which was come at laſt , and wherewith the 
threw down the Monaſtery of Nuns, and the ruines of the walls and 
neighbouring houſes falling into the ditches, thoſe without might have 
made an aſſault, had not the courage and readineſs of the deteadants 
ſupplied all wants; who coming out into the ditch, and facing the Ene- 
my, did daily fight them; and ſpeedily mending tne breaches which 
the Enemy had made, ſtood in good order upon the wall, and kept the 
Enemy off; wherefore the Count cauſed a Cannon to be brought to a 
neighbouring hill, wherewith he ſcowred all that tra& of wall, and 
kept the.Souldiers from ſtanding there; and piayiug upon the wall in 
another place with other three pieces of Cannon, he indeavoured to 
make way for an aſſault, which peradventure might have lucceeded, 
bad not Caſtiglione ſecured the wall from the battery, by raiſing ſome 
Rampiers. Inſomuch as though the Enemy was ready to fall into the 
Ditch, having been very diligent in bringing on their Trenches, and 
made their Scaling- Ladders ready, thinking to give an aſſault, ye: the 
breadth of the ditch, and the numbers; and valour of thoſe that de- 
fended ir, kept them from falling on. Whilſt Nice was thus no leſs 
gallantly oppugned by Count Gia, then manfully defended by Ca- 
Figlione, the Duke of Save came from T#riz to Chiraſco, and having 
taken order there for the raiſing of more men, and for the ſending t:.em 
to before Nice, he came to Alba, the more to incourage the enterprize 
by the neatneſs of his perſon. n 
On the other part, Prince Vicend d, and the Bube of Nevers cam e to 

Acqui, and indeavoured to raiſe Souldiers, thinking to relieve Nice, and 
to free it from the danger it was in, by the daily apceſs of new men to 
Count Guido; and yet they could hope for but few Souldiers from 
thence, ſince almoſt the whole upper Montferrat was brought under 
the Duke of Savoy; and the Militia pf the County of Acqui, and of 
the neighbouring parts, were (as hath been (aid) brought for the moſt 
part into Nice: If theſe, who were the flower of the Country, durſt 
not look the Enemy in the face, what truſt could they put upon the reſt 
without, who doubtleſly were but the ſcum, when they were to be 
brought to the ſight of the Trencbes, and Cannon, as neceſſarily they 
muſt be. -4 | 

Four hundred French were at this time come by Sea, amongſt which 

wer e many Gentlemen, and people of good account, who were friends 
and adherents to Nevers, who at the firſt hearing of theſe rumours, 
came from France to affiſt him 3 and being back d by Gallies belongin 
to the Kingdom, came in the Seas of Genoa in ſmall Barks, to fin 
him out, rather as Travellers than Souldiers; for though the State of 
Genos had, with an intention of keeping neutral, inclined at the be- 
ginning of theſe Commotions not to give paſſage to 2000 Tuſcans, 
which the Great Duke had deſtin d for the aſſiſtance of Mantua; yet 
being much troubled leſt Montferrat ſnould change its Lord, at laſt 
winked at any one that ſhould paſs privately through her Territories in 
aſſiſtance thereof: But theſe L who came from France in h. ſte, 
not being very well provided, proved not ſo advantagious as the con- 
dition of the time required, ſave only that they gave ſome reputation 


to the Afﬀairs of Moni ferrat, and that witneſſing the readineſs of that 
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Nation; and the zeal thereof towards the Duke of Mantua, it made 
the News which was divulg'd in Italy, of the great preparations of that 
Kingdom, be believed. And yet the neceſſary delay which the French 
ſuecbur required, making their hopes of the reliefe of Nice hut ſmall, 
doubtleſly whenthe Duke of $4voy ſhould have got it, he would have 
been Maſter of all this part of Moniferret, which was all reduced to 
underneath the Duke of Saveys obedience, ſave Caſſalle, and Ponte- 
Furs: And conſequently all men being full of fears and jealouſies, 
they murmured greatly againſt the Governour of Millain, chat be ſhould 
fo long ſuffer ſo great a violence; that he ſhould ſo little value the 
Kings reputation; he was held to be the Pietra de ſcandalo, the Stone 
of offence, or ſtumbling block; to be the original mover and firſt fauto- 
rex of ſo violent and Tereftable an enterpriſe; for how durſt the Duke 
Elſe have dared to attempt a State which was taken into the protection 
of fo great a King? How elſe durſt he deſpiſe the Majeſty of that 
Crown, and the ſoneer and powerfull Forces of the State of Millain ? 
Nay, they murmured againſt the King himſelf, and the Spaniſh Nati- 
on, as if they had openly conſpired with the Duke of Savoy, againſt 
the Duke of Mantua, in a nick of time when the King of France was 
not able, by reaſon of his Minerity, to oppoſe their deſigus: \Vhere- 
fore all Ita was in a rage; and ſeeing the harmony of concord out of 
tune, and the common ſafety and publick quiet diſordered, began to 
diſtruſt the King, and that Nation, whoſeambition and deſire of rule 
was not bounded with Mentferrat: And as the private men did not for- 
bear expreſſing their ſeũſe and back: bitings in Libels, clapt up in div ets 
prime places, eveh in the City of Milan; ſo the Potentates of 1raly 


bethought themſelves of new remedies, hereby to provide againſt 
thoſe dangers which they thought the ſafety of the common Affairs 
might be ſubject unto by ſo great a novelty. But in this fluctuation of 
minds and accidents Orders came from Spain, which cauſing much joy, 
ſhew'd how vain their murmurings and bad opinions were of that King 
and Nation: The News of theſe ſo great Commotions was come to 
that Court, both from Ita and France; and though they fell upon 
many conſiderations, yer the Juſtice and Equity of the Cauſe prevail- 
ing before all other reſpects with that King and Counſel, as likewiſe the 
Peace of Italy, and the not permitting that any other Princes ſhould 
grow greater by the oppreſſion of another; (principal foundations 
whereupon baving always wiſely ballanced the Affairs of 1:aly, they 
had alſo the bettet ſecured their own) it was with extraordinary readi- 
neſs reſolved in that Court, according tothe great and urgent impor- 
tunities of the Pope, and Princes of Italy, and according to the Queen 
of France het deſite ; that the Duke of Mantua ſhould immediately be 
put into the full poſſeſſion of whole Mantferrat. In conformity where- 
unto, it being known that Prince FiFeris was come to Barcelona, being 
ſent, by his Father to draw the King and that Court to favour his 
Cauſe, he was immediately commanded to tarry in Moniferrat, not 
far from Barcelene, and not being admitted to ſee the King, to tarry 
there till reſtitution of whole Montferras ſhould be made by the Duke 
bis father. WhichaQign was of much ſatis faction to all Italians, 7 
. = ſnew 


egan tg waver in their friendſhip and inclination to that Crown, and 
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ſhew'd how much the King and Court of Span were unconcern d in 
theſe commotions. On the contrary, it was cauſe of infinite diſtaſte to 
the Duke of Savoy, he thinking perad venture that the King of Spain 
being not content to favour his adverſary in his ſentence; but that out 
of an ambition of purchaſing the name of a juſt and uncorrupted Prince, 


he would not ſtick to ſuppreſs him, even in his own ſon, in whom he 


had placed his final hope; and whatſoever he was to expect from that 
Court, which had made him covet that the world might know he was 
more in favour with that King, then the other Italian Princes. 

Theſe Orders being cogge , the Governour was ready to obey 
them; but his Orders being very flowly proceeded in, the Swiſſers 
not being as yet arrived, nor Rho's nor Gambaloita s Regiment yet fill'd, 
and Nice being ſorely beſet both by day and night, the Town began 
to be out of hope of holding out long; for the relief thereof it was 
therefore neceſſary at the preſent to make uſe of almoſt the whole or- 
dinary Garriſon of the State of Millain: Wherefore Don Antonio di 
Leva Prince of Aſceli, one of the Grandees of Spain, who being at 
tha: time in the State of Millain, was choſen by the King to be Camp- 
Maſter General; was ſent thither with fix Companies of Light- Horſe, 
(*hereot Don Sanchio de Salina, Lievtenant of the Cavalry of the 
State, was Captain) with 3000. Spaniſn Foot, commanded by the 
Camp- Maſters Lsigi di Cordova, and Gievan, Brave di Laguna, and 
ſome few Italians aſſembled togetber by Ledowico Gambaloite, which 
did not in all make 4000 Foot, and 600 Horſe, who joy ning at Inciſa, 
a Towa in Montferrat, with Prince Yincenſo and the Duke of Nevers, 
who had wich them 6@o other Horſe, and about 2000 Foot, amongſt 
which were the French, th. y marched in company towards Nice. But 
the Duke ſeeing that his deſigns were withſtood on one fide by Ceſars 
command, and on the other fide hy the King of Spains Forces, and 
finding alio that Italy was againſt him, and the French much irritated; 
and conſ:quently knowing that it was impoſſible for him to withſtand 
ſo many Potentates who were joyn'd together againſt him in the behalf 
of the Duke of Mantua, whom he peradventure had hoped to have 
ſuppreſt, and undoubtedly to have vanquiſhed at the firſt puſh, making 
vertue of neceſſity, reſolved to yield to the condition of times, and to 
give way unto the Kings will; whoſe Forces having never formerly 
withſtood, Fe had not yet a mind to oppoſe, nor learat to be contuma- 


cious: For having endeavoutred, and peradventure not in vain, to 


make a little delay of the ſuccouring of Nice, rather that he might ſay 
he had been Maſter thereof, then with intention of keeping it; at laſt, 
ſeeing the Prince of Aſcoli near at hand, and Caſtiglione reſolute to de- 
fend it, he ſent the Count of Yerss into the Camp, with Orders to 
Count Gsids to remove his men from thence, having notwithſtanding 
given notice thereof before to the ſaid Prince; to the end that ſeeming 
to do it willingly, meerly out of the reverence and obſervancy which 
he bore to the King, his reſolution might not be attributed co neceſſity, 
but as in acknowledgment of the favours he had received, Thus the 
Kings Forces and thoſe of the Duke of Mantua drawing joyntly neer 


Nice, Count Gaide began to march off; and before he had been gone 


a mile, ſe:ing Prince A ſcoli appear * his Army in order, he, to 
2 en 
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end that he ght tra reh off witli tote re puto, made His men bale, 
and fatitig the Kings Sqadzens, and ordering Mis ment as if he were fea- 
dy to teceive battle, if ptevõed; for he excecded them in number of 
men; and in Attihexy, though got in his Souldiers valour, having but 
few paid men with hitf; and all the feft tutmiltubuſliy gathered toge- 
ther out of the Shops at Af? and Vercelli: But Commiſſary Berndbo 
Barbe, 4 Gentlethat of Aan, fieppitig out with fome Spaniſh Com- 
manders, he patlyed with the Gh 4? Yerrud and ui S George, who 
did advance tv this purpeſe; and N was agreed upon between them, 
that if the Duke of S4 / men would arch off, the Kings Forces 
ſhoulld not meddle with them. Thus Cöunt G tharched with his 
men toward Pieimom, Without gwing ot teteiving moleſtation. 
Though Nict were freed; yet Arts between thoſe” of Piedmont and of 
Montferrat Were not laid downs fot the Duke of Sav0y's men did not 
only diligently keep what they had gdtten, but proceeded to take in 
other places: And 6a the orhet Ade; theſe of Aontferrar being encou- 
raged by the telief of Nice, and by the King of Spain: app-ating for 
their Prince, heing ald exaſpctated by the bitter injuries received from 
the Piedmontefans, and affiſted by thoſe of Anni and Frunce, drove 
out the Duke of Savij's Gittifbiis, and endtayolited to teturn under 
the Dominion of the Honſt of &@9yſezs, ind of their Natutal Lord. 
Cavallitre Rivara weiikwith ſome Few ith from Pomeſtura to recovet 
the Caſtle of 6464: 5 but Cut G cofiing in on one fide with a 
greater numbet of Sbulticts from Monital be, thd many Horſe and 
Foot ori the ot fide Hm T, de tetreated to Fonteſtura, not do- 
ing any thing. Mo$70gg16 Which is ſeated on a little Hill, roſe, and be- 
cook it ſelf to defence y bus being aſſaulted on three parts by the Colo- 
nels Taſeihs and Permenwio, and 2 wotan fighting valiantly amongſt 
the Countty people, it was te-thiken, Monemagno, Vignale, and Ca- 
ſerſo, which were likewiſe riſen and fortified by Trenches, were again 
brought under by Coumt SS, who was come ftom ontralvv. The 
Caſtle of Yeſtm4 was by the Captain thereof baſely ſurrendred to the 
Piedmonteſans. Mind, & place neer Trig and Caſale, being alſo ri- 
ſen, and which truſting to It plaſhy ſcituation, denyed to pay tribute, 
wat taken, ſackt, and baffit by the ends della Manta. Caſſano, 
San Stefano, and 8 in the Valleys of Tinelio, and Belbo, 
were poſſeſt by the Dukes fflen. L Aleate, a place within few miles 
of Savona, Was recovered by thoſe of Mantua, and after re- gained by 
thoſe of Piedont. The like haphed in other places of leſs moment 5 
and the Mantvan Souldicts _ ne to before Canelli, and not being 
able to take ir, tuth'd upon Meafes, Alice, arid Yeſema, Towns in 
Moniferras, and drove out the Piedmonteſans: and paſſing afterwards 
to Montebaldose, a Town in Piedmbys, they ſackt it. Some Horſe- 
Companies of Javey being aſſaulted at unawares in Grana, by three 
Companies of Mantuan Hotſe, led on by the Marqueſs Alp ο Gaer- 
riero, and aſſiſted by the County pe „were routed and put to 
flight, ſome of them wete ſlain, and their Enſignes and Baggage loſt. 
But the Duke of Neveri, egg d on by ſome of his men, who were un- 
willing to return into Fravee, without having given ſome proof ot their 
yalour, went with them, and with 50 of the Duke of Mantua Souldi- 
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ers, to ſurptize Corteniglia by night; but being diſcovered; he wheeled 
about co a neighbouting place called Canelli; whither not being able 
to come betotethe Sun was up, after a fierce aſſault he was repulſt, and 
had ſome of his men ſlain y and returning back by the Hills, loſt two 
ſmall pieces of Ordnance, which being ſent with a ſmall Guard by the 
way of the Valley, were taken by the Piedmonteſans. In this interim 
4000 Swiflers wete come to the State of Milan; and Don Fohn di 
Cuſtre bad brought 1000 Spaniards from Naples; and the Camp-ma- 
ſters Oambal ita, and Rho, Had fill'd up their Regiments, ſo as the Go- 
vernour had 12000 Foot and 2500 Horſe, ready to ſend into the Field. 
There were likewiſe 1 3000 Foot, and 500 Horſe come to Mantua, 
through Garfagnana, and Modeneſe 3 a gallant and powerful aid, ſent 
by Coſmo the ſecond, great Duke of T#ſcavy, under his brother Prince 
Franciſco, and govern d by excellent Commanders; who were likewiſe 
accompanied by many of the Tuſcan and Roman Nobility z and al- 
though the Duke of Modena favouring the Duke of Savoy), by reaſon of 
alliaace, denied them paſſage thorough his Territories, which he was 
ready upon his Confines to make good with Arms yet receiving notice 
from the Govetnour of Millua, that it was for the Kings ſervice chat 
thoſe men were to paſs, he was contented not to hindet them; and yet 
the Duke of Savdy went from his word, and deferring, day aſter day, to 
reſtore what he had gottety, ſeemed rather inclined-to the contrary s 
for he daily te-inforced all the Gariſons of the Towns which he was by 
word obligedꝭ tv reſtores he took more men into pay; be beld imelli- 
gence in the Court of Fruber, with thoſe Princes who he thought 
would be deſitous of novelties ; aad therefore more likely to joyn with 
him in his cauſes either by reaſon of the ancient emulation which they 
bore to the Duke of Nevers, ox being diſcontented with the prefent Go- 
vernment; and finally, keeping his men ſtill in Arms againſt the Mont- 
ferrians, he intended nothing but preparation for Wat; wherefote 
the Italians ho were jealous of any the leaſt delay, began again to 
wayer, The proceedings of the Spaniſh Agents increaſed their ſuſpi- 
tions, who dealing very gently with the Duke of Savoy, and carrying 
themſeives contraty to the conceived expeRation of the King of Spi 
otdets, were not ready anſwerable tothe commands they had received, 
and therefore it wes feared, that by theit being armed, they aimed more 
at the oppreſſion, then protection of Monrferras, Forthey did no ways 
impede the Dukes Fofees 3 which (as hath been ſaid) overraa Mont- 
ferrat without any refpet, ' And the Prince ot Aſcoli (who was after- 
wards boldly impeiched to haye held private intelligence with the 
Duke of Savvy) wen ſpent four days in going with his Atmy from 
Aliſſanuria to Nice, which was but 12 miles, ſeemed in effect to have 
conſented to that delay, which in reſolute terms he had denied to do in 
preſence of his Captains, to the Matqueſs of Neviglie, who was ſent to 
Aleſſandria do ſtop hitn. And after thoſe of Piedmon were gone from 
beto:e Nice, he under pretemce that they might return when he ſhould 
be gone, leit a Gariſon in the Town with the Kings Coloms, which 
ſeemed rather to have poſſeſt themſelves thereof, then to have freed it. 
The Governour of Milan ſelf, after having muſtred the Army, to 


the end that all things might be fully underſtood by him, and by the 


King, 
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King,iaſtcad of forcing the Duke of Savoy to obey the Kings orders, be- 

an to abhor. Nevers his French men, nor would he ſuffer the Tuſcan 
uccours to paſs, into the State of Millain; and turning to the Mantuan 
Officers, told them it ſtood not with the Kings honour, that their Prince 
ſhould make uſe ot other aſſiſtance then his. The Duke of Mantua 
thought it ſomewhat ſore, to bereave himſelf of their aid who were ſo 
readily come from ſo far of to aſſiſt him, and to put himſelf abſolute- 
ly into their hands which before he had ſo much diſtruſted : eſpecially 
ft ce thereby he might have highly offended the Queen of France, and 
aye alienated that Nation from him, a ſtrong curb (as all men thought) 
to the avarice of the Spaniſh Miniſters, and to the ſmall inclination 
which they had to him. 

But ſince it becomes a man ſometimes, in urgent, and great extremi- 
ties, to ſubmit to anothers diſcretion« Duke Ferdinando finding the 
French promiſes and aid to be fat off, and uncertain; that the Pope 
was free of nothing but good will; that he could make but little uſe of 
the Tuſcan ſuccour without the Governours good will, who by deny- 
ing them paſſage did not only make them of no uſesto him upon the 
preſent occaſion, but a continual exceſſive charge; that the Venetian 
aid were but weak, and that they were not only, as the Tuſcans, to 
depend upon the Governours. good will, but uncertain, and not very 
ſate. For the fear being once removed, that the Spaniards ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of Montferrat, it made for the intereſt of that Common- 
wealth, that the Duke of Sevoy ſhould make himſelf maſter thereof; to 
the end that by weakning a neighbouring Prince, a Potentate might be 
raiſed, in Lombardy, of almoſt equal Forces to the State of Millan; 
whom by reaſon of the far diſtance of their Conſines, he had not only 
no reaſon not to fear, but might be confident, he might by powerful 
diverſions be a. ſecurity to him, if at any time be ſhould be aſſaulted, 
or troubled by the Spaniſh Forces. On the contrary, he ſaw that the 
Spaniards, (of. whom be was aſſured by the Queen ot France) were in- 
teteſted in this preſent Inſurrection, for ends contrary to thoſe of the 
Venetians. Having therefore caſt up all things, he knew that he, and 
his affairs were ſo far ingaged, as he muſt of neceſſity iatis fie thoſe in 
whoſe power it lay either ſpeedily to ſuppreſs him, or to raiſe him up: 
wherefore he reſoived at the laſt, much to the diſſatis faction of the 
Duke of Nevers, to adhere unto them. Which reſolution, though it 
was not well approved of by the Italian Princes, who thought it con- 
trary to the ſafety of his Affairs; yet it proved afterwards, by the event, 
good. For the Governour not being able any longer to delay the ex- 
ecution of the Kings Commiſfion, and fearing the coming of the 
French, which was much more ſpoken of by all men then was true; 
and moreover being defirous to ſatisſie all the world 3 and ſo many 
Princes as had conceived ill impreſſions of him, he compel'd the Duke 
of Save to make reſtitution, without any further delay. On the other 
bebalf, the Duke of Savoy, fearing to be taken between the Armies of 
France, which he underſtood were ſtirring upon the Conſines, and the 
Governours Forces, which were ready to compel him; and baving re- 
ſolved by obedience to overcome the King and Court of Spain, pre- 
ſuppe ſing that this his ſo great and ready liberality would be recom- 
penſed 
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penſed by as great a ſavour, he at laſt gave way to the Kings will, 
whereunto nothing did ſo much induce him (as by way of complaint he 
afterwards proteſted) as the Governours word given unto um in the 


Kings name, that his Grandchild ſhould within a few days be reftored 


unto him: that he would obtain pardon for the Rebells, and recom- 
pence for the loſſes and expences of the War: and that finally, his 
pretences to Montferrat ſhould be decided within 2 ſhort time. And 
becauſe the Duke, for his honour ſake, bated to deliver over what 
he had taken, direRly into the hands of his adverſary, the bufineſs was 
thus carried; that he ſhould deliver it all into the hands of the Princes of 
Caftiglione and Aſcoli, as State-Miniſters, the one of them of the Empe« 
rour, and the other of the King of Spain, to be diſpoſed of to him that 
had moſt right thereunto: that the ſaid Princes ſhould then immediately 
aſſign them ovet to the Duke of Mantua, as to him to whom by the Laws 
they ought to be reſtored, he having been bereft thereof. Thus did 
neither the Duke of . er ice his own intereſt, by referring his 
cauſe to Juſtice, nor the Duke of Mantua, who was fuddenly repoſſeſt 
of what was his, ſuffer any damage ordelay,and the Kings Ordinances 
were obey'd, being alter'd oaly in appearance, not in ſubſtance. 

The aforeſaid Princes went each with an equal portion of men to 
Trino, where the Gate was thrown open untothem 3 by which, whilſt 
they and their people entred, the Dukes Gariſon went out by another 
Gate; after. whom, the Kings men went out at the ſame Gate; who 
being but then entred, and making no abode there, left the Town in 
free poſſeſſion to Pritice Yicenzo, who was entred with thoſe of Mantua, 
immediately after the Kings men: The like was done three days after 
by Alba, and Montcalve, and the other Towns of Montferrat, and the 
Spaniſh Gariſon was likewife taken out of Nice; as alſo the Siege 
from before San Damiano, which held ſtill for Duke Ferdinando. 
Who within three moneths after the firſt aſſault was meerly by the 
Kings Authority, almoſt without unſheathing a ſword, intirely pur 
into poſſeſſion of that State, which he had almoſt totally loſt, The 
Iralfans were not a little pleaſed at this reſticution, wherein the King 
ſhew'd ſuch celerity and conſtancy ; and as it is uſual with men, when 
they find themſelves freed from' what they had long feared, to run 
headlong into the contrary affection; ſo theſe being long poſſeſt with 
jeiloufies and fears, it cannot be expreſt how much they admired the 
Kings goodneſs, and magnanimity, Who preferring the juſtice and 
honeſty of the Cauſe before all other reſpe ⁊s, would not yield that 
the aſſaulted Prince ſhould be injured- And it appearing to every one, 
that he had ſhewed himſelf in this action rather to win the good will of 
thoſe who are poſſeſt of States, then injuriouſly to become maſter of 
the States which they poſſeſs, it was evidently ſeen and witneſſed, that 
his intention was not to thirſt after other mens poſſeſſions, as the more 
powerful Princes often doe; but rather that he did abhorre the ung 
juſtly poſſeſſing himſelf thereof, and the Tyrannous opprefhon 
of petty Princes, Jealouſies being therefore turn d into much confi- 
dence, all men rejoyced to ſee examples of moderation in fo great 
a King, which are ſo rare and ſingular in theſe times. Theſe unex- 
pected ſucceſſes made it be generally believed that the Duke of 2 
being 
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being abandoned by all, would have totally given over the begun en- 
terprize. But affections deeply rooted in mens minds are hardly 
pluckt out: He thought that his ſo much readineſs, and reverence, 
his ſo great, and rare example of obſervancy and devotion to the Kings 
(whereby hel ad much confirmed the Authority and reputation of that 
Crown both in 7:aly, and elſewhere) might make him deſerve to be 
ected by his Majeſty, atleaſt for the advantage of his pretentions : 
which (as be ſaid) be was promiſed by the Governour, ſhould, ſoon be 
compoſed in a friendly manner. Nor did he confide a little in his Sons 
interceſſion, a Prince ot much expeRation, well beloved bythe King, 
and by that Nation, which as much as the Diſputes between his. Father 
and hi Uacle would permit him, he ſeemed to be very ambicious of: 
and to whom ; to boot with his neer relation. in blood to the King, 
the e pe dation of bis paternal inheritance might purchaſe much 
favour i which being by ſucceſſion to fall upon him, he could not be- 
lieve that that Court would let ſlip ſo opportune an occaſion of making 
the yqung Prince always well affected to that Crown.. More wer, 
having been in outward appearance very ſeverely dealt with, he thought 
that the King, tempering his paſt igour, would favour him the more 
in future eſſentialities. Wherefore the Duke, in hope of ſome 
good ſucceſs by his Sons Negoriation, withdrew his Forces to within 
his own Confines, and was quiet and peaceful; and ſeemiag to confide 
much inthe King, profeſt to depend totally upon his Majeſty, as the 
ſole protectour of this buſineſs, | 
In this interim, the war in Lombardy , which ſeemed either to be 
wholly at an end, or ſuſpended by a tacit Truce, broke ont in great 
fervency. between the Duke of Modena, and Common- wealth of Luc- 
ca in Garfagnana, : which War, the leſs confiderable the ſmalneſs of 
the affair was (which was but about a te handful of Confines)of more 
moment did the fervor and great preparations, wherewith it appeared 
to be made, make men think it to be of ſome moment: as alſo the ma- 
ny Nobles which flock d thither from both ſides; for the Princes, A.. 
phonſo and Luigi, the Dukes firſt and ſecond Sons, bad militated the; e- 
in It was occalioned at firſt by ſome Repriſals. of Oxen and flocks of 
Sheep; from whence they came to Confiſcations and Baniſhmear, and 
at laſt to Arms: For the Luccheſi out of apprehenſion of the gi ear aſ- 
ſiſtance which was ſent from Tuſcany to Mantua, having aſſembled to- 
gether almoſt the whole Militia of their State, which amounted to 
1600 fighting men for the defence of their Country; the danger and 
fear of their affairs ceaſing, bethought themſelves to make uſe of them 
by infeſting other mens Territories; they ſent the Maſs of their men 
to prejudiceſthe Duke of Modenas Country, which they burnt, and rigo- 
rouſly deſtroyed at unawares, meeting with no reſiſtance; for the 
Inhabitants being buſie in husbanding their Farms, as in ſecure peace, 
were diſpets d abroad in the Country: And not herewithal contented, 
they took ſome ſmall open Towns belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
ſaid Duke: Then making Mount Perpoli the Seat of War, they fortified 
it in all convenient places, and quartered above 10000 fighting men 
there. | 3 | | 
The Duke of. Mogens being no leſs ſcandalized that his Country 
_ | thould 
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ſhould be burnt and deſtroy'd by the Luccheſi, ſent as many men as 
he could raiſe in his own Country, which -amounted to as many as the 
enemy were, under the Command of Count Hipolito Bentivoglio; at 
the ſight whereof the Luccheſi, who before ran over the Country, and 
laid it waſte, betook themſelves to tt e fortified places * Wherefore 
the Modeneſi having erected other Bulwarks, and munited other Paſ- 
ſes, they alſo fortificd their Towns of moſt import: nce3 particularly 
Caſtelnuovo, the Metropolis, and refidence of the Governour of Gra- 
fagnanaunder the Duke and Muleſſana, a place not far from Caſtelnu- 
ov0 in which places, lying near Mount Perpeli, Prince Alphonſo kept 
with 100 Horſe and 1060 Foot, to face and ſuppreſs the Luccheſi that 
were tortified in tte Mountains. Divers skirmiſhes paſt this mean 
while, both here and in other parts thereabouts, with various fortune; 
wherein there happened nothing emarkable, ſeve the gre.t obſtinacy 
and fervency where with they tought on both ſides: For the Luccheſi, 
pietending to be ſeveral ways injured by the frequent moleſtations 
which they received from the Modeneſi upon their Confines, thought 
to provide ſo by war, as that the Dukes mea ſhould for the future keep 
themſelves within their own Piecincts: And the Dukes men holding 
themſelves to be no leſs injured then did the Luccheſi, who had enter- 
ed cheir Dukes Confines in hoſtile manner for ſleight occ ſions, which, 
as they laid, might have been decided by the Civil Law, were mighti- 
ly incenſed, and defired by all means to ſhew how much they reſented 
the injuries done them; but the Mcuntainous Country, which would 
not iuffer them to draw out their men, and make trial of their Forces, 
hindred their deſire of revenge: And the Luccheſi, contented with the 
reſentment they had made, kept, for the moſt part, in their ſtrong 
holds, and fortified Towns, not coming out but upon advantagious 
terms, nor affording the enemy much occaſion to prejudice them: 
True it is, that 400 Luccheſi having at the ſight of Prince Luigi abando- 
ned a certain Station, whereby the Modeneſi might freely match to be- 
fore Gallicano, they were fo bold as to make that attempt; eſpecially 
ſince tt a: Enterpriſe made much for the final end of the War: For 
Gallicano is a large Town, and of great importance; not only as being 
the Magazine of Victuals and Ammunition for the war, but tor that 
if it ſneuld be gotten, the Luccheſi would be as it were beſieged in 
Monte Perpoli, and almoſt in the power of the Enemy, as not being to 
be ſuccouf d. There was a ſtrong Gariſon in Gallicano ; which, by 
reaſon ot tte loſs of the abandoned Station, was forthwith reinforced g 
ſo as coming forth againſt the Prince, who drew near it, they fought 
a while without any advantage on either ſide; but goo Foot coming in 
to aſſiſt the Lucchefi, the Modeneſi were forced to give way, till ſuch 
time as being ſuccoured by more men, they forc d the Luccheſi back 
into Gallicans; and waking themfelves maſters that very night of a Fort 
call. d il Pian de Termini, which ſerved as a Cavaliere to the place, they 

did not only keep the Defendants from coming upon the walls, and go- 

ing through the Streets, but hindered al ſo tlie carryiog ot Victuals from 

thence to Monte Perpoli: wherefore to free themſelves from this in- 

convenience, the Luccheſi built another Fort in higher place then 

that which was taken by the Prince; from whence the Modeneſi be- 


ing 
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ing infeſted, the Prince teſolved to beat them from it: He went thither 
early in the morning with good ſtore of men, amongſt which were ma- 
ny of the Nobility, and began to give a hot affault, which being ſuſtain- 
ed with no leſs ſecvor, the fight continued four hours; the eminency 
of the ſituation, which was ſecured by Trenches and Rampiers,making 
for the advantage of the Luccheſi, from whence they much indamaged 
the Aſſa lants by Muſquet · ſhot3zwho not being able to reſiſt any longer, 
they began to run; nor were their Commanders, and many Geatle- 
men, who with their Swords in hand would have ſtaid them, nor the 
danger nor example of their Priace , who fighting valiantly among(t 
the foremoſt incouiaged them to perſevere in the Enterpriſe, able to 
ſtop them, Many of the Modeneſi fell in this afſaule, amongſt which 
ſome Perſonages of eſteem , by what was argued by the ſpoils which 
were taken from their dead bodies by the Luccheſi; but this oſtentati- 
on laſted but a while; for this loſs was ſoon recompenſed by the taking 
of Monte Fegateſe, a great Town of the Luccheſis, which was burn d 
and put to fire and Sword by the Dukes men; who, the Gariſon run- 
ing away, entered the Town, and there got good ſtore of booty, eſpe- 
cially of Cartel, which were brought thither by their owners, for grea- 
ter ſafety: Then the Modeneſi, ſeeing how little amends they had made 
for the loſs which they received atthe beginning of the war; and how 
hard it was to wage war with men who were fortified ia high places, 
they fell upon the Country, which they laid wafte, barking the Trees, 
and cutting down the Vineyards; in imitation whereof the Luccheſi, 
who after the firſt commotion had foteborn ranſacking, did yet worſe, 
leaving nothing unruined which had eſcaped their g. 

The Prince leaving men enough in Plan de Termini, from the Enter- 
priſe of Gallicans, which appeared every day to grow more difficult, 
went with the reſt of his men to take in C aſtiglione, a great Town, and 
the chief in thoſe parts 3 whither it was hard to bring relief, becauſe it 
was invironed by the Dukes Forces, This place was from the begin- 
ning furniſh'd with a great Gariſon; and hearing that the Modeneſi 
came afterwards down from the Alpes, Cavalier Caſare Boconviſi was 
ſeat from Lucca with 200 ſelect Foot, beſides many Citizens, who of 
their own accord went along with them; ſo as theſe being joined to 
the reſt, made up the aumbe: of 1200 Souldiers, beſides the Tawns- 
men, who were of able bodies, and ready to defend themſelves : whece- 
fore the Modeneſi cartied the greateſt force of war againſt this place; 
and began to play upon the Caſtle · gate with thirteen pieces of Cannon, 
which within a few days they threw down, together with a Tower, and 
a great part of the wall, and had made the way ready for an aſſault- 
But having behind them ſome of the Luccheſi's Sconces fortified, they 
fotbore going on for fear of being annoy'd from thence, they there- 
fore continued to batter the Houſes from the neareſt and moſt conve· 
nient places, not without much danger and prejudice to the Defendants; 
who though they were not ſafe neither in their houſes, nor in the ſtreets, 
yet were they not wanting to thelter themſelyes the beſt they could 
with Trenches and Plat- forms, raiſed in fitting places, and with deep 
Ditches dug behind the Rampie.s, This mean time Treaties of Agree- 
meat were not omitted, which were from the beginning of the war me- 
diated 
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diated by the Governour of Millain, at the requeſt of the Luccbeſi; 
who having to this purpoſe ſeat Count Baldaſſar Biglia to Modena, arid 
Scaramucchia Viſconte to Lucca, could not as yet effect it: But conſi- 
dering afterwards how much the loſs of Caſtigliane would redound to 
the diſnonour of his King, who had taken upon him the protection of 
that Commonwealth, he ordered Count Biglia to go into the Town, 
to ſet up the Kings Standard, and to ſay that he kept the Town in the 
Kings name; which being ſuddenly done, the Battery ceaſed, and al- 
rerwards all other offences, by the interceſſion of the Governout; ſo 
as the treaty of agreement being re-aſſumed, ic was at laſt concluded 
upon theſe conditions, That the Confines ſhould remain bounded as they 
had formerly been, upon the ſame occaſion, by Count Fuentes; and that the 
place of this new liference not being comprehended, it ſhould be left to be 
agreed upon by ſome deputed to the ſame purpoſe: That the Luccheſi ſhould 
quit all the Towns and places which they had taken in Modena, and ſhould 
demo iſb whatſoever they had erected upon their own grounds; that the Duke 
of Modena ſhoula ds the lite; who giving bis word that he would not mo- 
leſt the Luccheſi, who were the firſt that ſhowld diſarm, he ſhould likewiſe diſ- 
arm afterwards, and diſmi[s all his men: That the Commonwealth of Luc- 
Ca ſhould keep no more then their uſual Garriſons within their walled Towns, 
and 4 Gentleman which the Governour would ſend thither to keep them in the 
Kings name, who was to reſtore them to the Signiorie, when al! had laid 
down Arms. 

The affairs of G arafagnana, wherein the whole ſummer had been 
ſpent, beiag thus compoſed, thoſe of Montferrat grew to be troubled 
again, and to decline from the good way they were in. The Duke of 
Savey kept till in Arms, and as it were ready to fall upon Montferrat 
again, hoping by his Forces to make bis adverſary more plyable to his 
pretenſions: The Duke of Mantua was therefore forced to keep many 
ſtrong Garriſons in Caſalle, and in other places of moſt concernment. 
Commerce was not only wholly interdited between thoſe of Menrfer- 
rat and Piedmont, but private men proceeded to continual repriſals, 
and the Magiſtrates to the confiſcation of ſuch goods as thoſe of the 
contrary party poſleſt in their Territories, The Governour was nor 


permitted co diſarm, whileſt the occaſions laſted which forced him to 


take up Arms: Montferrat was therefore in continual motion and ſuſ- 
penſion, being neither in perfect peace, nor open wat; and becauſe 
this redounded to the great trouble and charge of the Millaneſes, and 
to the prejudice of the Kings honour, who bad openly profeſt to pro- 
tet Montferrat, many counſell'd the Governour to ſend the Army into 
Piedmont, and to keep it there till ſuch time as the Duke, to free him- 
ſelf from the trouble of quartering, ſhould reſolve to diſmiſs his For- 
reign Forces. The Governour ſeemed at firſt willing to follow this 
advice; and to this purpoſe ſent firſt Don Sanchis di Luna, Keeper of 
the Cinadel of Millain, and then Don Franceſs Padiglis General of 
the Artillery into Piedmont, to demand Quarter of the Duke for the 
Kings Army, who bringing back anſwer in general terms, and words 
reliſhing more of civility and ceremony, then of ſubſtance, or poſi- 
tive, by which it was conceived the Duke was inclin'd to the contrary 3 
the Governour, diſmiſſing the SO and ſending the Spaniſh "_ 
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and Foot to their uſual Quarters, by a ſudden and contrary reſolution, 

ſeat Prince Aſcoli with the reſt of the Souldiery to quarter in Monifer- 

rat. Who chuſing Villa nova for his quarters, within four miles of 
Caſalle, diſtributed his men in ſeveral parts ot that Sta e; where he 
kept ther all the. next IV inter, to the exceſſive damage ot thoſe peo- 
ple, exhauſted aleady by their former ſufferings, and by the late War. 
This new, and unexpected reſolution of the Governours, renewed the 
firſt jealouſies: and the Italians conceiving that the King did not pro- 
ceed ſo ſincerely as they imagined, began to ſuſpect him more then be- 
fore; and therefore miſtruſting the Spaniardy, - they began to fear that 
the reſtitution of the Towns in Montferrat was but a counterfeit ſhew, 
to lull them aſleep, and to keep the French Forces from falling furi- 
ouſly into Itah. All men did firmly believe, that the Spaniards de- 
taining their ancient grudge againſt the Duke of Mantua, and keeping 
ſecret intelligence with Piedmont, did ſuffer them to keep armed, that 
ſo they might have occaſion to oppreſs that State, under the honourable 
title of protecting it, or at leaſt, to the end that the Duke of Mantua, 
wearied out with length of negotiation, and Court irreſolutions, con- 

ſumed by ſo long quartering, and tagitated by continual fear ot their 
Enemies, and of their Protectors Forees, might be brought to deſpe- 
rate conditions; and ſo. they might make themſelves maſters of that 
State, without any noiſe, without fighting, and without diſturbing 
the peace of Italy. Theſe diffidences were increaſed by the new, and 
ſtrange comportments of the Kings Officers, and Spaniſh Commanders 
in Moviferrat, who believing perhaps that their Kings intention was 
ſuch, did confirm the general opinion with undoubted ſpeeches; and 
as if they were to change condition of Covernment, they ſollicited the 
Montferrians, who were weary of ſo many troubles, to deſite the Spa- 
niſn Government that they might be rid of theit vexations. And ad- 
ding actions to their words, they ſuffer d their Souldiers to be licenti- 
ous, arrogating much authority to themſelves, to the diminution of 
that Duke, whaſe Officers, as being unarmed, were fain to wink at di- 
vers things, to avoid greater miſchief 3 wherefore they became of leſs 
eſte:m.amongſt the Kings Souldiers and Commanders, who now fee - 
med to be chief maſters. All men were likewiſe ſcandalized at the dai- 
ly coming of munition for War from Millan to Piedmont; and which 
was yet worſe, that Prince Aſesdi ſhould give them ſafe conduct 
thorow Montferrat 3 he, and the Governour defending their doing 
ſo, partly under pretęnce of friendſhip between the King and Duke, 
which was not as yct broken 3 pattly eſteeming any proviſion the Duke 
could make againſt what the King,bedained touching the affairs of Mont- 
ferra, ridiculous; as if it were impoſſible the Duke ſhould ever dare 
to gainſay it. But mens minds were chiefly. troubled at the coming 
of Den Alnhonſo Piemontella, General of the Horſe in the State of Mil- 
lain, to Mantau, to demand the goung Princeſe in the Kings name. 

Wich him went not only the chien Officers, and Commanders in War, 

to frighten that Printe, and to make him part the more eaſily with his 

Niece; but as if the bufinefs werealready taken for granted, and that 

they went rather to receive then tu demand the young Lady, many 

Coaches were ſent along with Piextentello, to bring her and her train 
x to 
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to Millain, no man doubted but that this action of the Kings was a 
ſtrong. argument that he was rather minded to alter, then to compoſe 
the preſent Affairs; For that child was then thought the chiefeſt means 
to work novelty. - And beſides, that the demanding of her when Aront- 
ferrat was incumber'd with the Spaniſh Army was a demand which 
argued violence, and ſeemed therefore contrary to that good inclinati- 
on which the King had always prefeſt 3 ſo much ſolemnity, and 
ſuch preparations, made the Embaſſie ſeem rather a proteſtation, 
or tacite threatning in caſe of deniall, then a ſimple Nego- 
tiation. 

When Pimontello came to Mantua, he found the young child ſick; 
and the Duke not being able to expoſe her to that journey without evi- 
dent danger, he made uſe thereof to deny the ſending of her, and not 
ſo only, but he alſo fenced himſelt by the Emperours Reſcript; where- 
by he was prohibited to deliver her up to any one; and yet ſeeming in 
general words to be ready to pleaſure the King, he added that in the 
inter im he would ſend into Spain to treat of this Affair; ſuch a buſineſs 
was not of ſo eaſie diſgeſtion, or ſo ſoon to be granted; it being op- 
poſed in that Court by the Duke of Savoy's great importunity, accom- 
panied with the freſh remembrance of his ready reſtoring the Towns 
he had taken; by the intreaty, and pretentions of the Dowager Mother, 
Nephew to the King; Ar preſence of Prince Victorio; and by the 
Kings word paſt to the Duke, by the Governour of Millain. The 
Duke of Mantua being therefore to make uſe of ſome one who might 
be more then uſyally wiſe and induſtrious to handle a buſineſs of ſuch 
importancy, he truſted the managing thereof to Monfignenr Scipio 
Paſquale di Cons a Prelate much eſteemed and favoured by him. 
Who being ſent extraordinary E mbaſſadour to the K ing, acquainted him 
and his State-mini ſters with the merits of the Dukes cauſe : deſiring that it 
might not only be taken notice of by his Majeſty, as by a juſt Prince, by the 
way of the known Law of equity z but that it might be protected, defended, 
and favoured by him, as by a Protecter. He added, that to depoſite the young 
Lady, eſpecially after the Duke of Savoy had taken up Arms, would be 
an acknowledgement that that C ommotion had been juſt and lawful; as alſo 
all the other violences and hoſtilities committed againſt Montterrat : which 
beſides that it did repugne his Majeſties moſt holy deliberations, and juſt De- 
monſtrations; the Duke of Mantua could not with honour adhere thereunts ; 
ſince it would always appear unto the world, that he had condeſcended there- 
anto, contrary to all Reaſon, for fear of being again aſſaulted, He then 
ſhewed what the Dukes intentions were 3 be did not conceal what the inconve- 
niences were which might be the reſult thereof; - he made it be known how 
much men were ſcandalix ed, how mach Cæſars Decrees, and the very Laws 
of Nature were contraditted, if that young Lady ſhowld by his Majeſties 

command be forced to go out of her paternal Country where ſhe was born, out 
of the Dominiaus where ſhe was nouriſht, and ſeparated from their ſight and 
company. wha mere ſo neer allied to her in blood, He wiſbt it mighs be con- 
ſidered, how much it would redoun d to hi Dukes diſ-reputation, if his Ma- 
jeſty perfiſting in his demand ſhould make the world ſee how little he did 
confide in his faith and integrity; that it was impoſſible that he who had been 
ſo ready and ſo zealous in protecting his Dukes Dominions, would now ſo 
highly injure bim in bis honour. 9 Theſe 
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Theſe, and other Reaſons alledged by the Embaſſadour were much 
ſeconded by the Queen of France, her pretentions : who ſollicited from 
Mantua, made a third in this Affair; deſiting that the young Lady's 
education might be allotted to her, as to one neerer of kin to her then 
the King was, incaſe the Duke of Mantua ſhould not be truſted with 
her. Whereupon the King, were it either that he approved of the 
Reaſons alledged, or to avoid giving diſfatisfation to the Queen, diſ- 
ſiſted further purſuing his demand, Many will have it that the King 
required this ar firſt, more out of his own genius, and tender affecti- 
onto his Nephews the Princes of Savoy, then by any advice of his 
Counſellours, or out of any finiſter intention to the Duke of Mantua, 
and that it not being intrinſecally approved of by any one, no not by 
the Duke of Lerma, from whom he was ſeldom wont to differ in opi- 
nion, it had not its juſt perfection; it being known, that at the ſame 
time when Pimentello was (cnt to Mantua, the anſwer which that Duke 
was to make was ſuggeſted to him by the Governour of Millain, and 
the manner which he was to obſerve upon this occurrency, to the end 
that he might retain his Nephew. And doubtleſly, the Governour 
did this by order from the Spaniſh Miniſters of State, who were de- 
ſircus to moderate et e Kings deſires by delays. Many were much 
troubled to think what the truth of this might be, the buſineſs being 
ſpun out at length, and what the iſſue thereof would be, not being 
known. | 

During thee doubtful proceedings, the Duke of Mantua fell ſick; 
and there being but little hopes of his recovery, it was ſeated by the 
Italians, that bis unſeaſonable death in theſe turbulent cimes might ha- 
ſten the Spaniards ſecret deſigns; for he not having any iſſue, and his 
brot! er not being likely to bave any, bis Dominions would fall upon 
the Duke of Nevers, the next of kin to the houſe of Genſaga; who be- 
ing born in France, was, for his great adherences, and many poſſeſſions 
which he h:d there, eſteemed to be more French, then Italian. Nor 
was there any that did doubt, but that the Spaniards would rather ſuf - 
fer any other condition, then that a French - man ſhould poſleſs ſo great 
a State in Italy. Whereforeall meas minds were poſſeſt with feat and 
confuſion, foreſeeing what troubles, and revolutions would inſue 
upon the Dukes death: which ſeemed to be confirmed by bad Augu- 
ries, and prodigiez. For in the ſame year of 1613, on the 11 of 0ober, 
there aroſe a terrible tempeſt at Sea, the like to which was never ſeen, 
which beginning at Provence, and running along with much terrour, to 
the uttermoſt parts of the Kingdom ot Naples, did ſo agitate the Li- 
guſtick and Tuſcan teas, as entring even into the Havens, which were 
otherwiſe very ſafe, it ſunke almoſt all the ſhips therein, to tt e great 
prejudice of the Merchants, and to the terrour of all lookers on; the 
ſame tempeſt penetrated into Lomberdy, where it threw down houſes, 

rent up tres by the roots, and did fuch miſchief as had never been 
before, ſo as many (as it of en falls out when men are aſtoniſhed with 
amazement) beg n to hold theſe accidents prodigious, as ſo many figns 
where with tte heayens did threatea much greater calamity to come; to 
theſe Prodigies were added the troubles of France, which having been 


quiet till then under tte Queens regency, was not a little diſturbed. 
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For the Princes of the Kingdom were not able to ſuffer that Concins 
Concini, and his wife, both of them being Florentines, and the Qacens 
great favourites, ſhould be prefer'd before them in Authority, and in 
the conduct of publick Affairs. They were likewiſe much troubled 
at the Kings Marriage with the Infanta of Spain, tearing leſt ſuch an 
union might tend to the diminution of that Authority which they by 
all means indeavouted to arrogate unto themſelves in that Kingdom. 
And the oppoſition of France being held to be a great cui b to the Spa- 
niſh Forces in 1taly, therefore that Nation being divided within it felt, 
and troubled with civil Wars, Italy remained at the Spaniards diſcreti- 
on5 whoſe ends and deſigns not being to be withſtood by any other 
Forces, there was no means left of keeping their King from attempting 
any whatſoever novelty, whereby to increaſe their Kings Empire to 
the univerſal prejudice, The Duke of Mantua ſelf, whoſe loſs was 
then chieflieſt concerned, ſeemed more to abandon his own cauſe then 
any other $ for not being content to have incens d France againſt him, 
and diſtaſted the Princes of Italy, by his uſage of the Duke of Never: 
French; he ſeemed to throw himſelf too much into the King of 
Spain's hands, and to depend to much upon the Spaniſh State- 
Miniſters. And this courſe not being commonly approved of then, 
though it proved to be very good afterwards, he ſeemed little to mind 
the eminent danger of his own Affairs. The more for that conterring 
the Biſhoprick of Caſalle upon Monſigneur Paſquale, a natural Subject 
of the Kings, he had alſo made Den Alphonſs d Avalos Goveruour 
over all Mentferrat, who though he was an Italian born, and a 
kinne to him, yer being originally come from Spain, and profeſ- 
ſing to be more ã Spaniard then an Italian, being alſo held to be ſuch 
a one by the King and his State-Miniſters 3 the Duke {:emed co have 
but poorly provided for the ſo turbulent condition of his Affairs, by 
theſerwo Elections, at which the Queen and State of Venice were much 
the more incens'd:- who publickly ſeeming to favour the Duke deſired 
ro curb the Forces and power of his Protector as much as they could; 
and y et the Queen being careful of her Nieces Aﬀairs, ſhe ſent the Mar- 
ol di Conre into Italy, a Lord of much authority and reputation, and 
one who had with, much grandez2a diſcharged the office of ſeveral 
chief Embaſſies, © Sh ſent him with title of Embaſſadour in extraordi- 
naty tor the Occurences of Italy; tothe end that treating as well with 
the two Dukes, as withthe Governour of Millain, and Commonwealth 
of Venice, he might compoſe Affairs in a peaceable manner, But when 
te came to Piedmant, he could not ſee the Duke; who not de ſirous to 
treat with any in this buſineſs, but the King, and Court of Spain, from 
whence he expected much ſavour, he went a little before the hmbaſ- 
ſadour came thither, to Nice in Provence, to quiet ſome commotions 
which were raiſed in thoſe parts. So as the Embaſſadour paſſing to 
Millain, and then to Mantua, and from thence to Venice, kept in /taly 
till the beginning of the next year, which was 1614. 

This year produced, at laſt; efles which ſhewed the good intention 
of the King: and did once more free the Italians of the fears which they 
had conceived by the laſt years ſacceſſes. For the King baving on one 
fide often comforted the Duke of Sav99, and onthe other fide, wes 

muc 
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much upon the Duke of Mantua, uot without ſome ſharpneſſe, to 
the end that each of them willingly laying aſide ſomewhat of rigour, 
they might come to agreement: and finding much backwardneſs in 
both thele Princes, at laſt, that he might not be tailing to his protecti- 
on of Mantua, herelolved to declare himſelt ſo, as no man ſhould bave 
occaſion afterwards to doubt his will, nor to be troubled: at the uncer- 
tainty of his inclination, He diſpatcht away Prince Victorio, ro whom 
he made tte inſtrument be given, which contained his fir al reſolution, 
Which not being conformable, but rathe: totally repugnant to his, 
and to his Fathers mind, the Prince refuſed to accept: ſo as being of- 
{ended with the Court, and as angry as he durſt be with the King, he 
went by Sea into Italy. The Inſtrument ordained that the Duke of Savoy 
ſhould totally lij down Arms, that he ſhould give it under his hand, that he 
would innovate nothing to the prejudice of the Dukeof Mantua s Domini- 
ons; that he ſhould remit all his pretences to Montferrat, to the Emperour, 


46 ts the Supream Fudge : that be ſhould marry his daughter to the Duke of 


Mantua, 4 that upon this marriage all Rebels ſhould be pardoned ; and 
there ſhould be no more diſcourſe of any damage that had been done by the late 
War. To this was added, that if the Puke ſhould refuſe to conſent to the 
aforeſaid things, the King would be neceſSitated to imploy the Forces of his 
Kingdom in the protection of Montferrat, and to obviate the troubles which 
might inſue in Italy. | 
The Duke of Savoy was highly offended at this, ſeeing himſelf not 
only wholly fallen from the high. hopes which he had conce ved, and 
hoped to obtain from that Court by his Sons means, of getting part of 
Montferrat; but alſo from that reputation which he had thought to have 
won, by being ſo neerly allied unto the King; whilſt inſtead of being 
waintain'd by his Majeſty of Spain, in a buſineſs of ſuch concernment, 
he was dealt witball as rigourouſly, as if he lad been a ſtranger, with- 
out any regard had to his honour, or to tde Kings word, whict: (as he 
ſa d) was plighted to him. Nor was he leſs diſtaſted to ſee himſelt ex- 
cluded from his pretemtions in the young Lady; wherein thinking that 
the juſtification of his commotion did cenſiſt in being the original cauſe 
thereof, he was no leſs grieved thereat in point of honour, then in poĩat 
of intereſt, ſezing the ends mar'd whereunto he aſpired, peradventute 
by the Maidens means. And as Pimentello's journey to Mantua bad 
put him in hopes of obtaining her, ſo failing therein, he thought him- 
{elf ſcorn'd and deluded, and led on with vain hopes, which he did not 
a little reſcent; the great obſequiouſneſs which he had ſhewed to the 
Kings Auttority by his being ſo ready to reſtore, and witneſſed ſo 
many other ſeveral ways, did imbitter his reſentments; as alſo the ſe- 
verity u ed to his two Sons at Court; the one whereof (as hath been 
ſaid) was to his ſo much mortification detained for above a moneth in 
Moni ferrat; and the other, which was Prince Philiberto, Lord high 
Admiral at Sea, and who uiually reſided with the King, being without 
any occaſion ſent at the ſame time that his brother came to Court, to 
reſide, and conſequently almoſt confined, at Porto St, Maria, the 
very utmoſt Precincts of Span; to the end that s the Duke complat= 
ned aſterwards) he might fall ſick in that ill air; and tha: being depri- 
ved of the contentment of tee.ng his brother, te might not then joyn 
in 
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in the treaty of the common affairs. All which things as he had als 
ready paſt over which much patience, hoping to be at laſt dealt with 
the more advantagiouſly z ſo ſeeing the ſame method to be held till the 
laſt, he could the worſe diſgeſt it. And therefore joy ning theſe, and 
many other ſevere paſſages together, be could not indure that the world 
ſhould know how little eſteem was had of him, and how little both he 
and his Sons could promiſe themſelves, from their alliance with 
the King, Hs en oO 1 ; TE 
Being thus; much diſturbed , he, together with his Son, who was 
come from: Spain to Niece, went to Turis: Whete ſpeaking with the 
Embaſſadour Cesare, who was upon his return for France, it was be- 
lieved, thatbe.ng (candalized with the King of Spain, he would bave 
made any agte ment witch the Duke of Mantua by the French Embaſ- 
ſadours means, only that the King of France might bave the honour 
thereof, and not the King of Spais i; and that to that purpoſe the Popes 
Nuntio ſhould go from Turin to Mantua zi by which means the ſettle- 
ment would ſoon have been had; had not the Goyernour of Millain, 
foreſeeing how diſhonourable it would have beea to the King of Spain 
that the differences between the Italian Phinces ſhould be adjuſted by 
other means then his, very ſeaſanaþly oppoſad it, and wrought ſo that 
the Duke of Mantua ſhould not accept ot any ot the propoſed Treaties. 
And the ſame Inſttumient being ſeat tom Spain to the Governour, 
which the Prince had refuſed, be (being orde ed o do fo by the King) 
ſent it to the Duke of Sa v to the end that he might aſſent thereunto - 
The Duke anſwered, That for his part he was ready to diſarm, if the King 
would do ſo to; he demanded that the terms and manner of this Action 
ſhould be punctually agreed upon: He made ſome difficulty in paſbing his word 
that he would not injure Montferrat; ſaying, That ſince he had foregone all 
his Holds in that State only ts ſatis fie the King, all men might be ſure, that 
out of the ſeme reſpect he would not moleſt it any more, He did not conſent 
to remis the differences to be decided by Ceſar , out of diſfidence perhaps of 
him; but ſaid, netwithftanaing-he wontd refer it to ſuch friends of both 
ſides, who being choſen by the Emperour, might decide it: Laſtly, He com- 
plained that the King fpould compel him to marry his Daughter contrary to 
hey own will; but refuſed not to do it when the common differences fhould be 
decided, This laſt-Point was. moderated by the King, who explained 
himſelf that he had propounded the Marriage as a thing which might be 
acceptable to them both, and good for the common quiet, and their 
reciprocal friendſhip but not that they ſhould be forc'd thereunto 
contracy to their inclinations: In all the reſt he perſiſted, and particu- 
larly in the ficſt,of diſarming; wherein ahhorring all conditions or re- 
ciprocalneſs, the Kings pleaſure was, That if not as Superiour to the 
Duke in Empire, yet as incomparably greater in power and extent of 
Dominion, which made him profeſs himſelt to be Arbitrator of 1raly, 
and the Moderator of differences between her Princes, he ſhould abſo- 
lutely lay down Arms: And yet, that if the difference, ot Montferrat 
ſhould be accorded, all the reſt might likewiſe ceaſe3 the Goveraour, 
not Faving Force: enough at his command to coupel the Duke to diſ- 
arm, according to the Kings appointment; he tryed a new form of 
compoſuie between the two Dukes 11 each ot which having at his * 
end 
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ſent thiee Depaties to Mi{lain, to find out ſome means of adjuſting dif- 
ferences; divers propoſals we:e made, but all of them ſo diſcrepanr, 
and-ſo far differing from their opinions, as after many days the buſineſs 
of that conference was found to prove vain z and at this time Forces be- 
ing come to the S ae of: Miſlain from Naples, Germany, and from the 
SwitNęrr; andthe ſame dire&ions coming again from Spain, that the 
Decree ſhould be put in execution, as much at leaſt as concerned the 
three firſt Articles; the Deputies of Sawvsy were given to underſtand, 
that the buſineſs not being to be ſpun out any longer, it was in vain to 
purſue that begun Negotiation, and that therefore the Kings Decree 
muſt, without any delay, be executed. The Duke thought himſelf too 
imperiouſly de ilt with z and not willing to give way thereunto, either 
inreſpe& of his own honour, or out of anger to the King, to ſhew 
himſelf any whit more obſequious then at firſt , he betook himſelf to 
make yet further proviſion tor war; and being delirous to take the 
honourable pretence of prbteRing Montferrat from the Spaniards, as 
alſo to appeaſe the French, and reconcile the Italians, be publiſhed an 
Order, wherein allowing Gommerce between his Subjects and thoſe 
of Montferrat, he commanded:that none ſhould injure them in their 

oods nor perſons; Maniferret' remained therefore for the ſpace of 

ourteen Moneths after the firſt zſſault, fre: from troubles of War, 
wherewith ſhe had been ſo much moleſted; and from the inconvenien- 
cy of Quartering, wherewith ſhe had been much afflicted, - 
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1 * e Duke of Savoy is angry that the King ſhould force him to lay down 


Arms, and to Disband bus men; which refuſing to do, be is aſſaulted 


| by a Spaniſh Army, led on by the Duke of Millaia 5 who being entered by 


the Vercelleſe into the Confines of Piedmont, and underſtanding that 
the Duke was gone to before Novara, returns immediately to the State of 
Millain te drive bim from thence: Belng returned, he begins to build the 

Fort Scandovalle, not far Nr Vercelles. The Duke retreating to 

Vercelles, deſires ſuccour from the French, Venetians, and other Prin- 

ces; many. whereof Treat of agreement by tbeir Embaſſadours ſent into 

Piedmont: The war continues the mean while with the Duke; in purſuit 

whereof many accidents happening, they come at laſt to 4 day of Batre! 

near the City: Wherein the Spaniſh Army being Victors, it goes before 

that City whither the Duke was with-drawn with his men; about which 

the Governour having imployed much time to little purpoſe At laſt peace 

i concladed by the means of Princes Miniſters, 


He Wars of Piedmont ſucceed thoſe of Montferrot, wherein the 
Duke of Savoy ſees thoſe Forces turned againſt him, which he 
- forme:ly hoped to have been affiſted by againſt Montferrat : 


. Whereig the Kings good intention conteſts agaiaſt the Dukes aoger 3 
the latter being cccafioned through batred and ill will, which the Duke 
deſited to vent againſt the Spaniſh State- Miniſters, and which be had 

conceived upon ſeyeral occaſions; and the other through a ſingular 


H 2 example 
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example to Puiſſant Princes, in ſne wing them how much they are bound 
to defend and maintain theſe whom they have taken into their prote i- 
on. The preſent war proceeded from the precedetit , as it is often ſeen 
in humane bodies, that one malady draws on another: The Kings Title 
was the proteRion of Montferrat, and together with the peace of Ia, 
the quiet and ſafery of the States which te therein poſſeſſeth: The Dukes 
pretence, the exe nptiag Kitigly Command, the pre etvation ot the 
Independency and Soveteighty of Principality, and his neceſſary de- 
fence againſt the Spaniſh Forces; upon which he indeavoured to lay 
all that odium which he found to lye commonly upon himſelf, as being 
the firſt Author of the treubles, accuſing the Spamards of ambition 
and covetouſneſs to poſſeſs his State. Indeed none ot right judge- 
cc ments could believe that the King, who h. d but a little before ſhe w- 
< ed himſelf to be ſo m:gnanimous and fincere a Protector of the Duke 
of Mantuaz which Duke had formerly, upon all occaſions, ſhewed 
e himſelf to be no very good friend to him, ſhould now, without any 
« ;uſt Title or apparent colour, become a violent uſurper of another 
* mans States, to whom he was ſtreightly allied by Kindred 5 eſpeci- 
ally in a time when the others great obſervancy of the King, and con- 
< fidenceifi him, ſo notably witneſfed to the world, was ſufficient not 
* only to cancel the memory of all p:ſt offences; but to make him 
< merit the tavour and particular protection of that Crown; accord- 
being as ti e Duke himſelf had ſo abundamtly profeſſed before: And 
ey et though the King was in all meus opinions no ways liable to any 
e ſuch ſuſpicion; yet there were thoſe who diſcourſed variouſly upon 
the Kings Command given to the Duke, according as men are vari- 
« ouſly inclined in their judgments, No man thought it lawful for a 
<« Prince, how much Superivut ſoever in State or Forces, to com- 
«© mand another, who was no ſubject of his, to diſarm, or to prohibit 
him doing whathe thought beſt in his own Dukedom : That other- 
<« wiſe the Dominions and Supream power of Princes would be con- 
<« founded, if under this or that pre ence, - iow juſt or reaſonable ſo- 
« eyer it way appear, ſuch authority ſhould be granted more to one 
then to another: That the Kings of Spain had, when they liſted, 
« ſent gteat Armies into Itaiy, not without great jealouſie to the Italian 
<« Princes; who were unequal to them for Forces or Dominion: There- 
fore that was not to be blamed in others, which they had ſo often 

«© permitted unto themſelves, eſpecially ſince the Duke of Savoy's 
Forces were neither ſuch, nor ſo gi eat, as to give juſt occaſion of jea- 
< louſie either to the King, or to any Italian Potentate: And that he ba- 
eving already, to pleaſe the King, readily reſtored all that he had ta- 
© ken, it was to be imagined that he would innovate nothing in the fu- 

© ture, as he had already openly declared he would not do: And that 

£ 1; either the quiet or ſecutity of his own Dominions, or his Clients 

* (as the King alledged) ſhould oblige him ſo to do, it would be ſuf- 

* ficient in ſuch a caſe, to be ready armed for what occaſion ſoever 

** ſhould happen; But that it was not lawful to itiv:de anothers Terri- 

tories by way of anticipatior, out of vain ſuſpicions: That this pre- 

© tence, and this Command vas not only without reaſon, but new, 

**and without example; it not having ever been heard or read of that 
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© the like had been done amongſt free Princes, exempt from any ſub- 
« jection, On the other (ide, the protection of Montferrat was plead- 
0 ed, which could not be pettectly made good whilſt it was not detend- 
sed, as well againſt the ſutute eminent danger, as from the preſent in- 
« jury and prejudice: That it is a no leſs trouble to oppreſs a State with 
. © forces, then to ruine it with perpetual fear of neighbouring Arms: 
That therefore the Title of War was no leſs juſt and honeſt which 
<< was made out of probable fear of being offended, then to remove in- 
«<juties received, or to revenge them: Tha: the Duke had given juſt 
© occaſion of ſuſpicion ſome years before; that he would have indea- 
© youred to diſturb Italy with his own and forreign Arms; and that the 
% King after reconciliation had accuſed him for being ſtill in Arms, 
ce contrary to Article; That hence he had the convenience to fall upon 
6: Montferrat : That things continuing in the ſame poſture, and the 
«« Duke keeping himſelf armed without any probable occaſion, and hol- 
ce ding ſtill Intelligence with the French, his ends and intentions were 
e much the more to be ſuſpected; and that by what appeared, he was 
ce but ill ſatisfied with the King for his no ways pleaſing reſolves upon 
ce the preſent occaſion: So as he could not conſent thereunto without 
« great danger of more novelties; That it was lawful for any one to 
« do what he liſted at home, wherein none could juſtly hinder him; 
« but that notwithſtanding all men ſhould ſo live and govern them- 
« ſelves, as that their neighbours _— quietly maintain what was 
c thei: s without any cauſe of jealouſie: That the King had rempori- 
ce zed long before he proceeded to any ſuch Command, ufing gentle 
ee and reſpectful terms towards the Duke; whereat the very Princes of 
6: /taly, who grew jealous of the Kings patience, appeared to be open- 
«ly grieve]: And that though the King had often taken up Arms,» yet 
ce never without neceſſary and evident occaſion 3 which ceaſing, he had 
« forthwith laid them down, without injury to any one, and without 
« invading one foot of ground belonging to any neighbouring Prince: 
t That the Duke ought to have imitated the King in this example ra- 
e ther then in the former; ſince without any war made againſt him, he 
ce had of himſelf taken up Arms: And therefore as the paſſing a mans 
«word not to offend is accepted, where there is neceſſity of keeping 
ce armed] ſoit is of no weight where that conſideration ceaſing, it is ne- 
c ceſſary to come to execution; which any man may indeavour to do 
ce by Arms, when no otber means kath proved profitable; for to keep 
ce ſtill in Arms upon the Confines, is a thing too prejudicial to the 
<« Prince and people, full of ſuſpicion , and moreover ſubject to the 
ce like dangers and inconveaniencies which are ſought to be prevented by 
© keeping in Arms: But the Dukes offer to diſarm jointly with the 
« Goyernour, as it:nſwetedthe major part of the oppoſite reaſons, fo 
« did ir draw the preſent queſtion to a nearer point; for the ſame re- 
ce ſpecs of publick peace, reciprocal ſecurity, and ſatisfaRion, being 
ce jn ſuch acaſe <qually to be pleaded on all ſides, it was only to be con- 
e {idered, whether the parity of reaſon which agrees amongſt equals, 
ce diſagree amongſt unequals : In which ambiguity the Duke was com- 
cc pelled to actommodate himſelf to the condition of times, and to give 
ec way to the will of the more powerful, or by defending tte — and 
ove- 
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« Sovsteignty of his State, ſh:w by arms what is often ſeen to happen, 
That Fortune, Valour, and the variety of Humane actions, can equal 
* the diſequallity of Forces and States. 

Many, notwithſtanding, who approved of the Cauſe, diſſallowed of 
the Kings Reſolution 3 thinking that doubtleſly it had been more expe- 
dient, and better done, netto irritate the Duke ſtill more, whoſe mind 
was already ſufficiently ulcecated for tormer diſtaſtes, by his appearing 
now to favour his advecſary ſo much; nor to preſs him more, and ne- 
ceſſitate him by new Commands to the utmoſt neceſſity 3 nay, even to 
deſpera ion; which forc'd him to reſeatthe action by throwing off all 
obſervance and reſpeR that he might have allowed him the fa'isfa tion 
of being ſomewhat better armed then uſual, and to have diſſembled 
this terveacy (as had becn done ſome years before) which becauſe the 
prec2den! and preſent paſſages had ſhew'd, and would ſhew not to be 
profi · able; and the continual Expence whereof made it daily more pre- 
judic al, it was to be believed that aftet having ſomewhat taken fie 
again, it would have queached of it ſelf 5 whereas on the contrary, by 
blowing the coal, inſtead of quenching it, they indangered the making 
it flame higher, and prove more perillous: But the reſpe& of the Kings 
Honour and regal Majeſty prevailed with the Kings Council, which 
being well rooted in the continued peace of Naly, and in the oble:van- 
cy born unto him, evea until this preſent, by the Italian Princes, and 
now more confirmed by the Dukes laſt Obſequies and reyeiead carri- 
age, had ſo poſſeſt the Spaniſh State- Miniſters , as promiſiug them - 
ſclves much more thea they ought to have done, they did undoubtedly 
be'ieve that the Duke would not do otherwiſe upon this occaſion then 
te had done formerly, and lately in the buſineſs of Montferrat ; aud 
that howſoc ver, any the leaſt appearance of war would be ſufficient to 
ſuppreſs any Commotion whatſoever, and make him deſiſt ; eſpe; 
cially when both France and Italy, being offended with him for his ha- 
ving aſſaul ed Montferrat, did concur in making him look well about 
him, and incited the King to make war upon him upon that account- 
Many lay the fault of theſe alterations, in a great part, upon the Duke 
of Lerma's antieat emulation and private ambition; who being deſire- 
ous to take from the Dukes pre entions, and to abate the edge of his 
genius, eaſily forgot and laid aſide the uſeful conſideration of what 
importance his conjunction would be, and the good correſponden- 
cy of the Houſe of Savoy with the Crown of Spain; of the preſerva- 
tion whe eof the preceding Kings had been very careful, and ſtudied 
the continuance thereof: Howſoever, that Court having reſolved that 
the Duke ſhould give no more occaſion of new ſcandals, but that he 
ſhould lay down Arms, and ſuffer others to live in peace, the Gove:- 
nour of Millain received order to prepare a ſufficient Army to aſſault 
him in his own Dominions it he ſhould reſiſt the Kings reſolutions; but 
to the end that what was reſolved of might be done more juſtifiably, 
and with leſs diſturbance to the French and to the Italian Princes, it 
was given our, that thoſe Arms were not raiſed to ſuppreſs the Duke, 
and tha: the Kings in'eation was not to bercaye him of any part of his 
Territories, but only to poſſeſs himſclf of ſome places in Piedmont, with 
mention of 1eſtoring them preſeatly after he ſhould haye humbled 
him- 
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himſelf, and yielded io the Kings demands; They hoped that by car- 
rying the buſineſs thus moderately, without diſturbing the Affaits of 
Italy , and with leſs jealoufie to the Potentates thereof, they might 
pre:ervethe authority of the Kings Orders and peace, with advantage 
and honour to the Crown, 

But the Duke was otherwiſe minded, who being exceedingly exaſ- 
perated at the little account which was made of his intereſts in that 
Court, was aſhamed of the obedience that he had ſhewed thereunto: 
Being therefore reſolved not to be frighted at the Spaniſh Threats and 
preparations, he prepared ſollicitouſly to defend himſelf; Nor did he 
altogether deſpair to do it; for though be knew himſelf very unable to 
make defence, yet he could not believe that the French and Venetians, 
and Princes of Italy, would ever ſuffer him to be ſuppreſt, to their own 
ſo great inconvenience and prejudice: Being moreover over- born by 
his immoderate anger and implacable hatred to the Spaniards, he in al- 
moſt a deſpairing manner, minded more his revenge then the preſerva- 
tion of his own affairs : And as men grow moſt fierce when they expect 
the worſt of evils; ſo he aſpiring at greater matters, and promiſing 
himſelf more then he could hope for, undertook to hold Intelligence 
with forreign Princes, who emulated the Spaniſh greatneſs, by whoſe 
favour and aſſiſtance he exceedingly hoped to ſtir up all EArope againſt 
the Spaniſh Grandezza: He did perſiſt the rather herein, by reaſon of 
the Kings and his Miniſters of States inclination to preſerve Italy in 
peace; as alſo by reaſon of Orders come from that Court to the States- 
men of /taly, that they ſhould imbrace all occaſions to ſuppreſs the pre- 
ſent uproar with the Duke, and that he would reſerve himielf for the laſt 
remedy, to break the peace with him, in caſe he ſhould grow contu- 
macious; So as thinking, that come what would come, it might be in 
his power to keep himſelt unprejudiced by war, it he would accept of 
what now be refuſed, te thought it would be more glorious for him to 
ſubmit to the Kings commands rather inforc'd, then of freewil; and 
alter he had tryed the fortune of war rather then before he had looked 
the enemy in the face: Yet the Dukes diſtaſtes were not at firſt ſuch, 
nor ſo de perate, but that ſome way of accommodation might have 
been found, had not a Letter written by the Duke of Lerma to the Go- 
vernour of Millain, which was divulged by him, made the malady 
uncurable: Directions were therein given, That the Duke ſhould pre- 
ciſelj diſarm, and that in caſe he ſbould not obey , That he the Governosr 
fbould enter Piedmont with al his forces, and make him know it behoved 
bim to obey the Kings pleaſure, whoſe Miniſters ( for ſoit was added) were 
i ſatisfied with ſo many difficulties and ſuch reſiſtance : He concluded, 
That it was firmly believed, that when the Duke ſhould know this reſolution, 
he would not forbear obſerving the Kings Orders, 

This Letter, like a ſpark of firein well-prepared materials, made the 
combuſtions, which aſterwards enſued , the greater; the Duke being 
touch d to the quick, and thinking that Lerma in this Letter ſhewed no 
reſpe& unto him, but that he was therein trea : ed as a ſubject, did ſo de- 
teſt ir, as being much diſturbed in miad , and little leſs then mad, all 
his indeayours were to uſe the greateſt demonſtrations of reſentment, 
and of diſreſpect to the Authority of Spain, that he could devile : 1 

ther 
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ther did he himſelf conceal the reaſon of ſuch combuſtions; for he was 
wont to ſay openly, that word obey, bad made him take up Arms. Thus 
words ate oftemimes of more force then deeds, and outward demon- 
ua ions offend more then realities : The Breach began from a pro- 
teſtation which the Duke cauſed to be made to the Governour, when 
he ſaw that there was no means of compoſition left; wherein, going 
oye: the war of Mantferras from the very b ing thereof till the te- 
ſtitution of the places he had taken, he ſaid, Thas he was induced to make 
that Reflitution out of hopes that his Niece ſhould have been delivered up in- 
to his hands, axcording io the promiſe made him (as he ſaid) by the Gover- 
naur, in the Kings name; and that all Rebels ſhould be pardoned, and loſſes 
by war 3 and under premiſe alſo of a quick and friendly compoſure of the dif- 
flown touching the State which he bad reſtored 5 He complained that be 
ſaw nothing made good which was promiſed, : the many impor- 
tunities made in the Court of Spain, even by the Prince his Son, after ha- 
wing been detained there for almoſt a whole year , the Moneth being therein 
computed, wherein he was detained in Montferrat, #0 his ſo great mortifi- 
cation, He added, That as fer the Inſtrument preſented to the ſaid Prince 
in Court, it was neitber an ſwerable to what mas promiſed him, war 10 his 
juſt demands; ſo as be coul not in honaur accept it: Then he proceeded 
to relate, How that after the ſaid Inſtrument was preſented unta bim at 
Turin from the Covurneur, he at the Gaverneuts bad begun to irtat 
of accommodating differences, and how that after maxy debates he was told, 
that there was no more compoſirion to be thought of,, but to do what the Ki 
had ordered And finally, ripping open mbas had been ſaid and replyed in 
that buſineſs, he concluded that the Governor had nat only not made good 
any of his promiſes , hut had hindered the compoſure of differences, mhich 
was by himſelf begun to ne other end but to keep bim the Dukein band, that 
the mean while he might have time to prepare for the war which was already 
plotted againſt Piedmont: Wherefore he made his proteftation that he would 
make all neceſſary and firting preparations to defend himſelf : That he would 
give notice tothe King, and 16 all Princes, particularly to thoſe of Italy, 
how ill affetted the Gavernesr was 19 him and to bis family, which wes ſo 
devoted to the Crown of Spain; in the ſervice whereof bath he and bis Pre- 
deceſſors had ſo often hazzarded their lives and fortunes. | 
At this time Prince Philiberto the Duke of $9avey's ſecond ſon, and 
Lord High Admiral of Spaiz, coming with the Spaniſh Gallics into 
Italy, brought 2000 Spaniards, who being landed near Gexos, and 
bent for Nillaiz, he ſteered towards Naples and Scicily, where the 
readezyouz for the Kings Gallics was appointed, as thoſe alſo of other 
Princes, to oppaſe the Ottoman Fleet, which being put from Con- 
ſtantinople, it was held for certain that it came to prejudice the Kings 
Territories, to revenge the loſs of 8 Gallies taken the preceding Au- 
tumn by Don Pietro di Girona, Duke of Ofen, a Grandee of Spain, 
and Viceroy of Naples, with the Saylors and Shipping of that King- 
dom led by octavis of Aragon, who lighting upon them at unawares in 
the Levant Seas, e. ſily made himſelf Maſter of them, and brought 
them in triumph into Sicily. With theſe and other people brought 
trom ſeveial parts into the State of Millain, the Governour had an 
Army in the field of 1600 Horſe and 20000 Foot, 4000 whereof who 
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were Swiſſers, not being, by reaſon of the ancient League, to fight 
againſt the Duke, they were put into ſeyeral Garriſons in the State of 
Millain; and the reſt marching towards the Confines of Piedmont, the 
Govetnour came forth of Millaiz;- on the 20% of Auguſt, with the 
Standard general, and went to Candia, a Town in the Novareſe; near 
to the Dukes Dominions. Here whilſt he was muſtering his men, and 
expected other proviſivns for War: he gave order to Don Lewis Gaeta- 
no, who was Embaſſadoùr for the King with the Duke, that he ſhould 
make his laſt tryal 9 him to condeſcend to the Kings will; and 
that it he mould make any difficulty upon the manner of diſarming, he 
ſnould ptomiſe him that the Governour would paſs his word unto him 
in the Kings name that fie would neither injure him, nor the Pope, nor 
the Empxrour; and that in caſe of denial, he ſhould proteſt, as he in 
the ſight of God and man did proteſt, that all the wrongs that ſhould 
be done by War, aud the effuſton of Chriſtian bloud, ſhould be cau- 
ſed for his not having accepted that which had been with ſo much rea- 
ſon demanded of him; and that then taking his leave, and according 


to the Law'of Nations, demanding a ſafe conduct, he ſhould come to 


withinthe State of H For the better juſtification of the War, 
the Prince of Caſtigliont went to Turin, to do the like in the Emperours 


name the Dukes Soveraigh Lord. 
But all this did 77 for the Duke profeſſing that he was much 


afraid be ſhould be aſſdulted in his own Dominions by the Governours 
neighbouring Army, as ſoon as he ſhould have laid down Arms: and 
that therefore thinking, or ſeeming to think, that all caution came ſhort 
of the dinger, and tflat his utmoſt ſafety was therein concern d, he 
could not admit of any offer which was not conſonant to his ſafety and 
dignity ; and therefore alledging that the Pope would not accept of 
his woid with an obligation to make it be kept, and the Emperour had 
not Forces in Italy ſufficient to over-ſeethe obſerving of it, tacirely re- 
proaching the Governour for being faulty in his firſt word, and that 
therefore he had no reaſon to confide the ein: He therefore concluded 
that they ſhould joyntly diſarm, offering to be himſelf the firſt who 
ſhould diſmiis ſome of his men; and proteſting that he would not have 
taken up Arms, had it not been for the Governqursthreats, accompa- 
nied with ſo great a ſtrength to ſuppreſs him; and that therefore he 
was now ready to defend himſelf to the laſt: In ſign whereof, drawing 
off his Collar of the Golden Fleece, he gave it to the Embaſſadour Ga- 
et ano, who refuling to accept it, he ſent it after him to his houſe, that 
he might ſend it to the King; and though theſe and many other actions 
were clear evidences that the Dukes will was totally alienated from the 
King, and that he would ſtand upon reſiſtance; yet could they not diſ- 
deceive many Italiaus, nor the Governour, and Spaniſh Miniſters in 
general, nor m. ke them alter their opinion; for thinking that being ſo 
interiour a Prince, and ſo unable to reſiſt the Forces of the Crown, be 
would not dare to ſtand the tryal of the threatened Var, they were 
of opinion, th:.t having ſhew'd all the demonſtrations of courage even 
to the ve y laſt, be would, at the appearance of the Spaniſh Arms and 
Standards, yield, juſt as he had done the year betore, before Nice; and 
theretote ra her out ot certainty _ confidence, and thinking andy 
wou 
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nie miles tm Shai Ar tg La Motta, the firſt Town in Pied 
mant yielded forthwith ugto him, 3nd Aenne Grays, where, 
Ge his Sauldiers in thoſe places, he quaxtered that night: Bus 
the Dyke thinking diverſion bes enter way of defence then oppo- 
fron; and haying what Horſe, what Foot, little leſa then 19000 in 
Free, of which joo French, he yarns} chew into the State 


of Millan. Having therefore made a bri ts over the ſame 
Seſia which divides his Dominion from the Millun, and chu- 


ſing aut 6600 foot, ang 1000 boxle, he mona eb — with two 
field- pieces into the Territory of Nævara Em bence be Far 1509 
foot, aud 350. horſe , Commanad by Calafs, ſon to the Count of 
Ferrga, along the River towardst — 2 delle Killets, wich order to 


buin it, thereby to heteave the enemies A ofthe Victuals and Am- 
mupitign which thef Ii were braught to them fram the State of Mil- 
lain. He went with the reſt ſtceigkt towards Nyvara; whither being 
came abqut Sap: riſing. calves (nb Gy Gaide and ſome borſe, 


and appeared upan ap. «minent Hill near the City: There were not 
above 5eo men in its Hareion, p 8 the Novaxeſi, 8 themfelves 
preſen iiy to Arms, fired a piece ol on upon them: But the Duke, 


N he ſaw the Novaxeſi 3 t at * gas and the Cuy 
wholly . of defence, 02 2s probably be might bave ho 4 
ta take the Town, he notwithſta ing tetremred, and advanced go f 
ther, were it eicher qut of the reſyeR which he ſtill bore untothe King 
(as he afterwards freely declared) ox as others would have it, out of 
fear of being probably aſſaulted by the Spaniſh Army, which coming 
upon bim nigh at band, and finding him engaged in that enterprize 
with but a few Forces, wight eaſily baye ſuppteſi him. 

The Kings Commanders, nay. the whole Camp, when they heard 
that the Dube was gone to Neuf, knew bow rare an occalion this 
would bee. Don Alfenſo Pimentello General of the Cavalty, and Don 
John Vives, the Kings Embaſladour to the State of Cen, who was 
then in the Camp, and Cavaliere Mell, an ancient Captain, and ve- 
ry good at Counſel, propounded, That toording immediately over 
the Seſia, by the advantage of their Cavalry, or by their Waggons, 
ac:ommogared like to a Bridge, and leaving a reaſonable baggage 
with the Garriſon in Carenæ ana, or ſending it into Montferrat, they 
ſhould go and cut off the Dukes way in his return; for, ſaid they, => 
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of two things muſt needs happen, that either the Duke being belea- 
guered in an Enemics Countrey, and having no victuals, muſt yield 


within twenty four hours; or that fighting upon great diſadvantage, he 


muſt needs be a loſer , not without manifeſt danger to his own perſon 3 
for he would ce:tainly be taken Priſoner by the Horſe, which were 
diſperſed every where about the Country. This Propoſition being 
approved of by the whole Council would aſſuredly have been fol- 
lowed, had not it been oppoſed. by Prince Aſcoli; who alledging the 
depth of the water, the 'danger of foording ever the Rivers, and the 
doubt leſt the Duke falling upon them in their paſſage might much 
prejudice them, turned the Governour from this reſolution : He added 
moreover, Tiat it was neither the Kings mind, nor the intention of 
the war, that the Duke ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, but only that he ſhould 
be inteſted till ſuch time as he ſhould lay down Arms, and prepare to 
obey the Kings other directions. He therefore concluded, that it was 
by no means fitting to adventure the reputation of the Kings Forces, 
which would ſufficiently decline upon any the ſleighteſt encounter; and 
that ſince the ſafety ol Novara might be cautiouſly provided for, ſafe 
and ſe cure relolutions ought to be preferred before ſuch as were dange- 
rous and uncertain. The difficulty of. foording over ſo ſmall a River, 
nor the dange- of the Dukes coming upon them, could not alter the 
Governour from his firſt opinion; for the waters were not then very 
deep; and the Duke being gone that very night for Nowara, he could 
not, ud not though he had flown, have hindred their paſſage, Yet 
one mans Authority prevailing over the univerſal opinion of the Coun- 
ci), an opportunity was loſt of overtoming, and ot putting an end to 
the war the very day that it was begun: It was notwithſtanding order- 
ed, according to the opinion of the Prince himſelf, tt at the Army 
ſhould returne the ſame way it had comezthatit ſhould go to the Bridge 
of Villata; and that tepaſſing over the Se there, it ſhould go to relieve 
Novara; but with expreſs command to Don Aifonſo Pimentello, who 
led the Van, not to fight upon any whatſoever occaſion. The Van had 
not well paſs'd over the Bridge, when the burning of certain little 

Cottages was ſeen from afar off, and the noiſe of fighting heardzwhere- 

fore 200 Horſe were ſent towards that part, to diſcover what the mat- 
ter wae, who light upon the Marquels Cala ſis, who was ſent, as bath 

been ſaid, by the Duke, to burn the -Bridge, and lay the Country 

wafte3 and in askirmiſh with 200 Horſe, which were ſent by Pimen- 

tello, he was forſaken by his Cavalry, which at the firſt charge were 

routed, and fled, many of them, together with Cali ſis himſelt, being 

taken Priſoners, and many ſlain; ſome of the Foot, when they ſaw 

the Horſe run, threw away their Arms, ran away, and were cut in pie- 

ces the greater part of them keeping cloſe together, and retreating 

in good order, made uſe of the mooriſh ſcituation, and of the banks, 

through which the Enemies not being able to follow them, rhey had 

opportunity to make bead in fitting ang advantagious places, and to 

ſace Lodovico Guaſco, one of the Capꝛains of the 200 Horſe, who with 

his Company of Curaſſiers followed them by oblique ways, and was 

ſtill upon their flanks 3 and after having aſſaulted them more than once, 

many of his men being ſlain, and re his own horſe fla n gr 
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him, he ſuffered them at laſt to get ſafe into Vercellesʒ and though their 
number was leſſened, yet they wan mare preys , then their horſe, 
which fled at the very firſt onſet, without making any reſiſtance. This 
was the firſt incounter of the War of Piedmont, and the firſt action that 
hapned therein, The Spaniſh Army went to quarter at Candias, a mile 
beyond Villua, inſtead ot going to Paleſtra, a little higher upon the 
river whither, they might better have gone: for being neer the way 
which leads from Nevers to Vercelles, it had been a more convenient 
place to have hindred the Dukes return. And this would have proved 
the better, for that the Duke parted that very night from Novara, and 
returned to the Confines of Piedwont, and quartered there that night, 
with his men very weary and tired with their march the preceding day 
and night. Here the Goyernour had notwithſtanding another occaſi- 
on of worſting him, had he beenas mindful to imbrice ir, as fortune was 
favorable in preſenting ir, For there was neither river, nor other obſta- 
cle between him and the Duke, ſo as he might commodiouſly and up- 
on advantage bave aſſaulted him, there not being above a mile between 
the places where they were quartered. | 
The next day the Duke fired Paleſtra early in the morning, to re- 
vengethe burning of Caran ana the night befote by the Dutch, and 
went for Vercelles without being moleſted 3 nothing being done to im- 
pede him in his return, Thus having freed his ewn State from the 
Enemies Army, the very day that it entred thereinto, and revenged the 
injury he had received, in the ſame manner as was done to him, he re- 
turned to Vercelles; where he Raid, obſerving the Enemies proceed® 
ings. The Governour being returned to the State of Millan began 
preſently to build a Fort, which he raiſed from the very foundation, in 
the Territories of Nowvars, a little diſtant from the Sefa, and not much 
more then a mile from Yercelles 3 which in honour of the Duke of Ler- 
ma, he called the Fort of Sandevel, He gave out, that he builr it to no 
other end, but to ſecure Nowars, in Cafe that when the Governour 
ſhould enter again into Piedmont, it ſhould be re · aſſaulted by the Duke, 
as in ſuch caſe he threatned he would do, But the Fabrick being great, 
and capable of many men, flanckt by five Bulwarks, and neerupoa a 
milein compaſs, it was not without good ground judged to be a build- 
ing not begun for the occurrences of the preſent War, but of long 
continuance, and to fortifie the State of M#{laiz on that fide at all times 
from forreign Armies, Forthis ſamething was almoſt reſolyed upon 
many ye rs before in Spain, though it was not proceeded in, to ſhun 
giving of jealouſies to the Italian Princes, and to the Duke, who was 
then a friead to the Crown. But now there being a manifeſt breach, 
it was thought, as indeed it was true, that the Kings Officers made uſe 
of this occaſion, to put their former reſolution in practiſe. In this ir- 
terim Prince Philiberto return d from Naples with the Gallies wherein 
were between five and fix thouſand foot, part Spaniards, and part Neu- 
politans, who being unbarked in the waters of Genua, where he left alſo 
moſt of the Gallies, he went with ſome few into Spain, being ho- 
nour'd, and attended, not only as Admiral, but as the Kings Nephew: 
but in 1eality being environed by Spaniſh Officers, who were appointed 
to w..it upon him by the Duke | zerma, he appeared rather to be kept 
as 
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as an Hoſtage, his Navigation was to no greit purpoſe; for the Tur- 
kiſh Fleet, which was much leſs then it was ſaid to be, after having ap- 
peared within fight of Sicely, before the Prince his coming, retreated to 
Navarino, a Haven in Mores, True it is, that Den Diego Pimentello 
who was ſent with two gocd Gallies very well appointed, to diſcover 
them, had the luck to take two of the enemies Gallies ; which being 
well man d came alfo to diſcover the Chriſtian Fleet; and lighting 
upon them about Navarino, he ſtoutly aſſaulted them, and in a ſhort 
ſpace made himſelf maſter of them, a Victory which was the more re- 
markable for that it hapned almoſt in view of the enemies Fleet, which 
was not above 20 miles diſtant from where the fight was made. Bur 
it is not to be expreſt how all men were amazed, and confounded with 
wonder in Lembardy, and generally throughout Italy, who expected 
mighty things from the Governours going into Picamont; when they 
ſaw him return ſo ſoon without doing any thing; and as the reſoſution 
of returning would have made ſome amends, and have repaired the re- 
putation of the Kings Forces, wherein they ſuffered very much; if fol- 
Jowing the enemy, they had vigourouſly re-entred Piedmont at their 
heels; ſo the keeping with the whole Army, for above two moneths, 
about the Fort which was ere ting, did neceſſarily detra& from their 
honour z and ſo much the more, for that mighty things being looked 
for from them, no mean ſucceſſes would have ſatisfied expeRation. 
On the other ſide, the Duke making leſs account of the diſcomforture 
given to his men, then of the enemies going out of Piedmont, thought 
the leaſt harm that befell the enemy, a great comfort to his own affairs. 
And therefore thinking that at the very beginning of the War he had 
made the world ſee that the Sp:niſh Forces were not invincible, he 
hoped that the Italians being awakened thereby, as by a warlike trum- 
pet, would the ſooner joyn with him, both in Forces, and in intelli- 
gence againſt ſtrangers. Therefore not being upon this occaſion wan- 
ting to himſelf, but making his cauſe the common cauſe, he was well 
pleaſed, that divers writings, and compoſures ſhould bethrown abroad 
in Italy, but eſpecially in his own Dominions 3 wherein tiling him tte 
head, and author of the recovery of their ancient Liberty, the Italian 
Potentates were exhorted to throw off the forreign yoke, by which 
they bad been ſo long oppreſsd. And ſtill continuing with more fec- 
vency the indeavours long before begun in France, and Germany, with 
the Princes who did emulate the Spaniſh Grandezza, with the King of 
England, and with the States of Holland, he ſtrove to make them joyn 
with him, that ſo they might unanimouſly oppoſe that power which 
did overſhadow a great part of Europe. Bur believing particularly, 
that the Venetians, the great harm which would inſue unto them by 
his ſuppreſion being confidered, would not give him over in ſo great 
a danger; be therefore having compoſed the differences which had 
been be:ween them and him, touching the War of Montferrat, by the 
interceſſion ot the Embaſſadours of France and England, then reſident 
in Venice; be reſolved to fend Facomo Piſsina with title of Embaſſa- 
dour to Venice, to exhort them upon this occaſion to imbrace his cauſe 
with their Forces, and the defence of the common ſafety, and liberty; 
who being brought into the Colledge, may be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken 
to this effect le 
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It is moſt certain, Serene Prince, and wiſe fathers, that diffidence 
© hath always been the ruine and undoing of friendſhip 5 as on the con- 
*trary, affiance and truſt hath always been held the ſtreighteſt bond ro 
keep Princes perpetually colleagued in friendſhip to one and the ſame 
tend. The diſtruſt that the Duke my Maſter, joy ning with the Spani- 
cards, conſpired againſt the common ſafety, when upon juſt occaſion 
© he took up arms againſt Moni ferrat, made you readily imbrace the 
© Duke of Mantua 's cauſe, which was then held tobe the common cauſe, 
© Qut of this Reaſon, the Duke my Maſter, as beſt knowing his own 
© intentions, which he by open manifeſtoes publiſhed to the world, 
© thought this Commonwealth more inclined to favour his adverſary 
then him. And that therefore conſtriuing his intentions to be other- 
« wiſe then they have been ſince known to be, by reciprocal diffidence 
© the ancient friendſhip ſo long preſerved between him and this Com- 
© monwe:lch hath on the ſudden been turned to enmity. Now, ſince 
© all men may aſſertain themſelves, by what hath hapned at Novara and 
© Fercellt, that the Dukes intention never was, nor can ever in the future 
© be, different from the common end of the Princes of Ita, and par- 
© ticularly trom that of this moſt glorious Commonwealth; which is, 
© manfully to make good, and conſtantly to maintain the common ſafe- 
©ty, dignicy, and liberty, againſt the common enemies; he therefore 
© hath reaſon to hope, that paſt diſtaſtes being turn d to as much confi- 
« dence, the former good correſpondency will be redoubled; and that in 
ſo juſt and honeſt a cauſe, in ſo uſeful and neceſſary a Wer, he may 
© preſume to be favoured by the Venetian Forces. For if you did re- 
© folyeto pat ronize the Duke of Manta againſt a Prince ſo ſtreightly 
joy d in intereſt and good will with this Commonwealth, only out 
of fear that he might aſſault Montferrat, with an intention to annex 
<it to the Spaniards; how much more ought you now prepare to de- 
© fend the Duke of Savoy, whilſt he is aſſaulted by the ambitious Spani- 
ard, for the preſervation ot the publick dignity, by thoſe Forces, 
© whereby under a colour of preſerving peace in Italy, and which they 
© are the firſt that do diſturb, they indeavour to poſſeſs themſelves of 
Piedmont, ſo lawfully injoyed by him, and by his predeceſſors z the 
© Spaniards, as all men may ſee, would be believed to be the Arbitra- 
* tors, the Patrons of Italy, the Supream Moderator of her Potentatcs 3 
© they therefore think it reaſonable, that all Italian Princes, as if they 
were ſo many of their Subjects, ſhould obey every the leaſt beck of 
© that King, nay of any of his Miniſters. And terming the ſlavery of 
© Italy, peace, the obedience thereof ſecurity : and on the contrary, 
the freedom thereof, contumacy z and its generoſity, turbulency ot 
© ſpirit ; they by theſe artifices ſtrive to make themſelves gracious, and 
© others odious to the people. And now having begun to exerciſe 
© this their ſuperiority, to the no leſs general prejudice, then to the 
* univerſal loſs of reputation, upon the weakeſt, they will arrogate the 
©like over the greateſt. They of late commanded the Duke of Mo- 
dena and the Luccheſi, to lay down arms, and were immediately obey- 
* ed, without any reply. They now indeavour the like with the Duke 
* of Savoy: whom, after having ſecured Monrferrat from all Hoſtility, 
* ttey command to lay down Arms, and to disband his Souldiers : 
and 
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aad becauſe he keeps 20cg Souldiers more then uſual in his Domini- 
© ons, they threaten him. Was there ever known ſo unjuſt, Md fo 
© jmperious 2 command ? with what reaſon does that King and that 
Nation, who, as all men know, are but as of yeſterday in Italy, give 
Laws to the Dukes of Sewvey, who held the Scepter of Piedmont 400 
© years, befgre le way maſter of one foot of Land in 1taly £ will there 
© none then date to ſhew their taces, and gainſay ſuck inſolent com- 
© mands ? ſhall the genexoſity of th: Italian name be ſo totally extin&,as 
that all 7zaly ſhall obey thoſe whom they bave formerly comman- 
*ded ? who ſees got that by theſe beginnings they aim ar the reducing 
© of the power and waa of the Pringes of Italj into a Precarious 
© power, igtq a P. ecarious uiherty, depending upon every nod of theirs ? 
1 why. talk. Jof Precatjous power, of a Precarious liberty, theſe 
c beginnings tend manifeſtly to the reducing of the Duke of Savoy into 
« miſerable ſlavery, and to the ne of Piedmont: nor ceaſing 
< here, to the making themſelves abſolute Lords of Italj: the Monar- 
« chy whereot having long tancied unto themſelves in Idea, they now 
Fhegia to try how it may ſucceed, by the ſuppreſſion of the Duke my 
© Maſter, and by counterfeiting with the other Italian Potentates. And 
« cloaking. this ther ambitious and avaricious thirſt with the fair pre- 
©teace of publick peace, they ate no leſs intent upon the uſurping of 
* ather men Noauaions, then were the Perſians of old; who aſpiring 
at the oppreſſion of Greece, demanded a little water, and ſome few 
«clads of earth, for no other end, but that upon deaial they might have 
© ſame colgurahle pretence ta make VV ar upon them, and tytannical- 
ly ta ſubjugate them. If then the ſafety, and dignity of all 7taly be 
indanger to he ruined, by the abaſing of my Maſter, by the ſuppreſſi- 
on of Picdment, will this Commonwealth, contrary to her cuſtom, 
« contrary: ig the conſtitutions and examples of ber Piedeceſſours, 
© ſtand idle [yeRators of other mens miſeries ? careleſs lookers upon 
the common danger and catamity 2 ſhall he ſleep, aud be drown'd 
in a dull Lethargy: which confeſſerh that ſhe continually watcheth 
© over, and ſt:nds ſeatinel ra the common liberty f the Romans did 
© of old make War, and (cot forth powerful A mies againſt Philip 
King of Maceden, and Autiochws King of 4ſia3 not out of any deſire 
© of ccquiſition, or of inlarging their Empire, not out of any batredto 
© thoſe Kiags, nor to revenge any injuries received from them; bur 
only ta free the Grecians from the tyranny of thoſe Princes: but out 
© of Roman genecofiry, which could nor ſuffer that thoſe people, who 
« bad deen anciearly horn, and who bad long lived freed, and maſters ol 
© them(clyes, ſhould be ſubjed ed by barbaraus Kings. And yet Greece 
was 2 Natian ſar diſtant from Rome, much diff. ring fram the Romans 
ein Laws, Cuſtoms, Language, and Religion; fo as the Romans needed 
t not to have cared much fortheir Country nor Condition, nor been 
© much moved at their miſery, and will you 3 who repreſent that an- 
e cient ang auguſt Commonwealth, to the life, in Wildom, Actions, 
tand much more in generality of Mind, refuſe to aſſiſt in the freeing, 
c not of a Province, or forreign Nation, but of this, which was anci- 
«eatly the Priaceis of Provinces, which is your Mother, your Coua- 
© cy, the leat of your Empire, and of the Majeſty of your , 
wealth! 
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f wealth? from whoſe dignity, ſafety and freedom, you reap ſo much 
ſplendor, and ſecurity? but, why make Iuſe of io remote examples, 

when there are not wanting thoſe which are freſher and more ſutable 
*rothetimes and preſent occurrences? it is not much above 400 years 
ſince Italy, and particularly all that which lies between the Apenine, 
and the Alps, being oppreſs'd by the Dutch Empire, many of the Ci- 
ties of Lombardy took courage to ſhake off the yoke of that fierce Na- 
tion: ſo as joyning in League, wherein your Anceſtors, having 
, manfully for many years made War with Germany, which had her foot 
upon their necks, the peace of Conſtance did inſue, by which nothing 
remained to the Germans, but the bare name of Supream Empire, 
and the I alians repoſſeſt themſelves of their ſo much defired liberty. 
Shall not that then which made ſo many people, diſperſt in ſo many 
Cities, oppreſy'd by ſo ſevere a yoke, able to venture for, and to 
atcbieve liber y, be ſufficient now to aſſociate ſome few, and free 
* Chiefrains 2 will it not be able to intuſe courage into free, great, and 
powerful Princes ? and aſcertain them that the ſame thing, begun 
« with more proſperous preſage ſhall have a more fortunate end? ſhall 
* peradventure the doubt of fucceſs make you heſitate, whoſe fore-fa- 
*thersd:d mantully withſtand the Forces of ſo many Princes joyn'd to- 
* gether againſt them? ſhall the Commonwealth of Venice be afraid of 
* Spain, which being without either King or Government, drown'd 
© in luxury, and riches,” and divided into ſo many parts, and Regions, 
© asthatthe vaſtneſs of its Empire doth „ or injure it ſelf ? 
© ſhould it tear to reſiſt that power, againſt which the Hollanders, who 
* were then but a weak p:ople; did rebel, and of Subjects have made 
© themſelves freemen, of ſlaves Lords? nothing can appear really dif- 
* ficult to generouſly minded men, The Duke of Savoy bath no ſoonec 
© facrificed his State, and Lite, in ſo laudable an enterprize, but imme- 
*dately the French; deſpiſing their Kings commands, are come in to 
© his aid, and will very ſuddenly appear in greater numbers, Nor will 
© he want aſſiſtance from Holland, and England; as alſo from many of 
tlie German Princes, who favour my Maſte, and are tacitely conte- 
* derated with him, if for no other end, at leaſt co abate ſo great a ſur- 
* quedry, and fo odious a pride: and ſhall not that which works upon 
* forreigners, prevail with this Commonwealth, which to bour with 
© che ſam- Reaſons; is incited ſo to do by the ſafety of her friends, by 
the protection which ſhe proſeſſeth to take of the oppreſſed, and 
* (which imports moſt) by the imminent danger of her own liberty? but 
if pe adventure ſo great aud importaat occafions ſhould contrary to 
the expectation of all men, be ſo little conſidered by her, as in ſo ur- 
* gen” a negeſſity ſhe ſhould not defend the common intereſt, think, I 
©* beſcech you, what opinion will be had of Fer wiſdom ? wtateſteem 
* will be put upon her generoſity, and grandezza? what will the other 
Italian Princes ſay, who being anxious for the common intereſt, what 
the end of the War of Piedmont will prove, depend upon your Au- 
*thority, knowing that the ſafety of their Dominions and fortune 
depends upon your Counſels and Reſolves; Who doubts that our 
* Princes ſhall no ſooner know your inclinat.on, ſhall no ſooner ſe: 
the Venẽt an Colours diſplay'd; and that the people who are ſubject 
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© ro the Spaniards ſhall no ſooner ſee your arms gliſter, but that thoſe 
© wearied with their pride, and theſe vexed with their unſupportable 
©tyranny, will move, and will expoſe themſelves, their children, and 
© all that is dear unto them, to enjoy that dignity, that golden liberty, 
© wkereunto theſe Skies, and this Country doth invite them. Make 
© uſe then of this ſo fair, ſo rare, and ſo opportune an occaſion, where- 
Fin all Ituij, all Europe is concerned; which being imbraced by the 
Duke my Maſter, gives aſſured fignes of happy ſucceſs. Mark, I be- 
«Teech you; how he, accompanied but with a handtul of men, hath 
© quickly cooted their threats, bath at the firſt puſh turn'd their intenti- 
© ons of oppugning Piedmont into care of fortifying themſelves in the 
State of Millan. One ſmall Victory, one bruſh given them, will 
throw them down headlong from that height from whence they with 
© ſuch arrogancy pretend to preſcribe Laws to Italy, will alienate their 
friends from them, will put heart into their Subjects, and make them 
© ſez upon how weak foundations this their vaſt Monatchy is built. And 
they loſing their courage, wherewith ſin their proſperity they are ſo 
© putt up, will yield to us the glory of fo gallant an action; whereby, 
to boot with our natural liberty, we ſhall purchaſe perpetual and im- 
mortal praĩſe to our poſterit . | 
Theſe words were as attentively liſtened unto,as efficaciouſly ſpoken 
by the Embaſſadour; wbb being diſmyis'd with general words, the bu- 
ſineſs was propounded in the Conſiglio de Pegidi; where a Senator 
ftood up, worthy, fox the acutenels'of his wit, and for his affection 
to his Country, of all thofe'Honouts which his no riper years did de- 
bar him of, who ſpoke thus. n 
_ © Tf our opinions bad been demanded by the Duke of Savoy when 
things not being come to an open breach between him and the 
© King of Spain, he had no need of our affiſtance, as now being demand- 
ed when the breach is begun, our Counſels may feem ſuperfluous and 
<unſeaſonble 3 I think our Anſwer ought to have been ſuch, as if being 
obſerved by him, it might totally have eaſed him of the neceſſity — 
© occaſion of making this demand Therefore fince we were not ac- 
< quainted with it atthefirſt ; we muſt now conſider adviſedly , not 
< what had then been expedient for us to adviſe, but what we are now 
to reſolve upon, not only for onf own honour and ſafety, but tor the 
© like of all Itah, touching our abandoning or adhering to the Duke 
of Savoy, aſſaulted by the King of Spain: For I believe you are all of 
c 2 That according to the Rules of civil Gevernment, Princes, 
© who betake themſelves, ſometimes more out of neceſſity then choice, 
to ſide with ſuch Intereſts whereinto others have run either out of 
© hatred or ſome other diſturbances, ought to indeavour that greater in- 
conveniencies way not enſue, I believe that the ambition and deſire 
© of Government is common to all men; but that the Spaniards do 
© more abound in this then others, cannot be denied ; and that that Na- 
tion which is not ſatisfied with great poſſeſſions which ſhe injoys both 
© in Europe, and in ſo many other parts of the world, doth ſtill defire the 
agrandizing thereof by the ſuppreſſing of others, is not to be doubred : 
And though hitherto (thanks to the peace of Italy, and to the great 
S * care which is had, that they govern - ſuch States as are not ſubject 
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to them) they have not obtained their ends 3 yet in my opinion be 
«© thinks amiſs who believes, that if occaſion were offered, they would 
« ceaſe frgm thirſting afier other mens poſſeſſions: For the Citations 
«© ſeat from Millain againſt many Princes of Italy, when Count Fuentes 
© was Goyernour , and which though they do not declaredly concern 
© oyr Commen- wealth, do at leaſt tacitiy threaten her, are not ay yet 
totally extin, though they be laid aſide for the preſent; And if we 
© yay argue from ſmaller things to greater, with what cunning, not to 
© fay Authority, have they gouen Finale, Monaco, Fiambina, Corregia, 
© 2nd many otter Towps in Tunigiana, under their Dominion? where- 
© in, in my opinion, it is not ſo much to be conſidered how much for the 
« preſent the ſavy tatalis is concerned in thoſe Towns, as the conſe- 
* quences which they draw after them; and that from thence we ought 
to meaſyre their Intentions and ends, which do not aim only at the 
© acting of thoſe little Caſtles, but at much greater deligner, Manaco 
« and Finale curb and command the River of Senna; Pleombine the State 
© of Taſcany; how much ſubjeQion do the mid-way Towns of Laneg- 
© 7i4ps inforce upon both theſe States ? the ſame may be ſaid of Cor- 
© reggio, in reſpect of the States confining thereupan, Porta Lopgone , 
© fortified by them by ſo many Fabricks,:zlmoſt in the face of Italy, hom 
© cleerly doth it ſhew the ambition they bave, with ſafety to themſelves, 
to bridle this Province; and who,doubts., but that as much as the li- 
© berty of aay of our Px.aces is leſſeaęd, fo much the Spaniſh power is 
« augmented, even to our prejudice? Nor is our Common: wealth ke 
« harmleſs from theix awbirion, How much dot the Popes being ſet 
© on againſt us, by ſo many favours, Covenants, and preparations tor 
« war intige of inter iction, ſhew.that that King and Nation bave no 
good intentions towards us ? the continual tions of the Hfrocch!, 
© towen'e by them againſt us.3 Our League with the Gartiſons which 
they by {© many Plots iadeavour to oppoſe: The Fart Fuentes, built 
in the jaws of the Valtaline, to the perpetual yoke of that Nation, and 
to the appatent ſhame of our League 3 who ſees not how much they 
* redound to the ſuppreſſion of our honoux, and of our Affairs ? They 
© now indeavoux to erect new Forts againſt the Duke of Su, and 
© becauſe he will getter acknowledge nor obey his Commands, they 
©: fault bis Dominions 3 whether with an intention to bereave him of 
them, or no, I will not at this time either affirm or deny; although ir 
may be juſtly iuſpected, if not fully afferted, by the many preparati- 
ons and great demonſtrations made by that Nation, and probably 
© feared by their wonted enda; hut howſoever, I conſider that it dath 
© nat become the intereſts.nor dignity. ok our Common-wealth, to per- 
* mit that that Prince ſhould baſely ſubmit to ſuch Commands, nor 
chat we by abandoning him give poſſeſſion to that Nation of ſo abſo- 
* Jutely commanding and compelling the Italian Princes to obey herz for 
mens thoughts iplarge themſelves by degrees 5 and the greater the 
* things be which they attain, the greater do the ends which tt ey pro- 
© poſe to themſelves grow; and whea they have gotten one thing, they 
think they bave gotten nothing, which makes them pretend to more 
* advantagious and higher things: And in Stareaffairs, he wha cor- 
« deſcends in reputation, and at the firſt, muſt reſolve ro yield 1 
© WarGs 
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cards to all things: Where fore, queſtionleſs, when they ſhall have 
© forc'd the Duke to what they now demand, they will afterwards com- 
© pel him to greater matters , which will prove a pernicious preſident 
to other Princes, and to us our ſelyes,whea occaſion ſhall ſerye : And 
ct is to be believed, that in ſuch a caſe no man will care for what ſhot 
© ſhall befall us, as juſtly deſerving the ſame puniſhmeat which we have 
« ſuffered others to undergo : Bur ſuppoſe that the Dukes Forces and 
© friends ſhall prove inferiour to the greatneſs of his Spirit, or that find- 
© ing bimſelt forſaken by others, te either willingly yield to the Com- 
© mand or power of the ſtronger: or that diſarm he, or diſarm he not, 
© he ſhall howſoever be ſuppreſt 3 Who ſees not what the common 
« dangec will be? Who fees not a fair way made to that Monarch 

© which that Nation fancies unto her ſelf £ Who ſees not Itah fallen in- 
to miſerable ſlavery , and into as deplorable a condition as ever 
© ſhe was in ſince the declinat on of the Roman Empire ? It being 
© then the part of wiſe Princes, timely to fore;ee, and to provide early 
© againſt dangers which are not far off, I ſhould think it very neceſſary 
that this Common- wealth, though otherwiſe deſirous to preſerve 
peace, ſhould in ſome ſort or other undertake the Dukes defence; 
© Leſt whilſt we ſhall Rand idly looking upon other mens evils, it betall 
not us as it betell our fore-Fathers, when the Kingdom ot Naples, 
being aſſaulted by Charles the Eighth, the State of that Prince was 
© poſſeſt and overcome before tought withal; who whilſt he is in ſafe- 
« ty, and maſtec of the Walls and Gates of Italy, may give entrance 
© unto ſtrangers, and keep our Liberty, and the like of all the Princes of 
Italy, ſafe both in wat and peace. 

Many, and particularly thoſe of the younger ſort, praiſed this Opi- 
nion which was fortified with ſo many Reaſons; but another Senator, 
no leſs venerable for age then for wiſdom , and for his long expecieace 
in places of Magiſtracy, and Embaſſies happily diſcharge4 by him, 
ſtood up and ſpoke thus. 

I have always been of opinion, moſt worthy Senators, That he 
© who will adviſe wiſely of weighty Affairs, ought not ſo much to conſi- 
« der the quality or ſtate of preſent things, as to conſider intentively, and 
diligently to examine things that are paſſed: Therefo:e if we will con- 


der Italies condition in former time:, I mean, when the Spaniards did 


© not domincer here, and ſhall compare them, without paſſion or envy, 
© with the preſent times: I believe that all men will join in opinion with 
me, that certainly the preſent times are to be prefer d before the for- 
mer. We have ſeen, (not to ſpeak of more remote times) we have 
© ſeen, I ſay, or may conceive by Hiſtory, in what condition Itahj was, 
© when the French, or Kings of Aragon, were Lords of Naples; when 
the State of Millain was ſubject either to the Viſconti, SforJeſchi, or 
to the French: To what bitter wars was Italy ſubject, and more par- 
©ricujarly our Commonwealth 7 The Aragenneſi had no ſooner made 
themſelves maſters of the Kingdom of Naples, and ſo became Italian 
© Princes, bu: they began ſometimes to trouble Tu ſcany, la Marca lome- 
© times, and ſometimes the Churches Territories, and the Gepoeſſes ; 
and turning all things topſy tutvy, they forbear not through ambuion 
to extend their Empire beyond the Confines of that Kingdom. Ife 
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« Fiſcouti of MiBain did yet worſe; and the Sfor xa ſucceeding the V 
© conti as well in the State as in the luſt of Government, kept themſelves 
© not within the Confines of Aillain and Genn; And fo troubleſome 
was Loedavico Sfar{4to our fore-Fathers, as being forced to join in 
League with Lewis the Twelfth, King of France, they reſolved to 
drive him out of his Dukedom , to the end that Italy being freed of 
ottat fire-brand, they might afterwards ſo quiet the Nation, and by 
that means ſecure it from the Kings of Naples, as they might no longer 
« fear their own ſa/ety 3 and that the King of France being brought by 
« their forces into Italy, and made maſter of Millain, might be the 
© chief Protector of their State: What the ſucceſs of thoſe hopes did at- 
© rerwards prove, I think is ſufficiently known to all men; and how the 
© King of France rewarded that good turn with bitter wars, cruel cala- 
© mitics and pe ſecutions; For it ever our Common-wealth was near 
© being uttecly exterminated after the war of Chioggia, it was then, 
when that King, to recover Cremona, and Gieradada, which by Ar- 
© ticles of agreement did belong to us, did incite the Armes of Chriſtian 
© Princes againſt us: and making him their head againſt our Progeni- 
tors, in that great league of Cambraye, ſtuck not to aſſault them with 
all his Forces; and had been the chiefeſt cauſe of our ruine, if ſuch a 
© tempeſt had not been ſtoutly withſtood, and prudently repaired by 
our tore-fathers. Not long after neither we, nor the other Poten- 
©rates of 7:aly, being able to indure forreign Dominion in 7taly, we 
© joyatly indeavoured to repoſlels the Sforz 4's, in the State of Millain 3 
< which our fore-fathers did, though not without Wars, and infinite 
©troubles: for they did not think that either the peace, or liberty of 
Itah, could be ſecure, as long as the Spaniards, being maſters of the 
Kingdom of Naples, as they then were, ſhould likewiſe ſucceed in 
tie State of Millain : as the Sfer as being afterwards extinct, it was 
© neceſſ+ry they ſhould do. This is the condition of the affairs of Italy, 
© whichT term paſt: Let us now come to her preſent condition; and 
comparing it with the paſt , let us judge which of the two conditions 
be to be choſen ; whether that, when the Viſconti, the Sforza's, and 
© che French who counterpoiſed the King of Aragon in the Kingdom of 
Naples, or this, wherein the Spaniards being maſters of both theſe 
St. tes, are with the moderation of Empire, a counterpoiſe unto them- 
« ſelves. Iverily believe there is none that will prefer thoſe times be- 
fore theſe, neither in reſpe& of the peace and happineſs which we and 
© the other Princes of Itaij enjoy, nor of the ſecurity and quiet wherein 
we at the pre'ent do poſſeſs our States, By means whereof if 1taly 
do not begin to recover the Empire of the world, yet doth ſhe flouriſh 
in all thoſe Arts and riches which can reſult from a continued ſecure 
peace. Let us now give for granted, that the Spaniards are naturally 
ambitious, coveting what — to others; let us alledge Monaco, 
Finale, and four other poor Villages, by the maſters whereof they 
« were tor the moſt part brought in; put what eſteem you pleaſe upon 
che Citations of Fuentes, and of the diſtutbances occaſioned by tour 
* Pyrai® which moleſt our Gulf; and let us compare theſe, ot other 
* more trivial buſineſſes, and this defire which the Spaniards ſeem to 
have of Government, to the like as well of Native Princes, as For- 
©reigners 
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$ reiggers, who have hort (way in Italy: Let us oppoſe the Actions of 
«thoſe, to v remanſtrances of theſe; the Citations of theſe, to the 
wars made by thoſe with Italian Princes, aad with our Common- 
© wealth 3 and cettainly he myſt be very ſtupid who will not wonder at 
© the compariſoa: But unleſs I be deceived, I ſee no probable ground, 
© nor any concluſive reaſon of this their ſo immenſe ambition, and cove- 
© touſneſs of diſpoſſeſſing other men, when I confider the convenien- 
* cies of great Acquiſitions wbich their Kings have forborn to make, 
and how eiyil and libetabthey have been to the Princes of 7talyy this 
may be w tnefled by the States of Florence, and of Sienna, won by 
their Arms, agd yielded to the Medici; by Corcica taken trom the 
© Freach, and reſtored to the Common- wealth of Genua; by the free 
gift of the County of Afi to the Duke of Savey, and by the recovery 
© of almoſt all Piadmont to the fame Duke; by the reſtitution of Mode- 
na to the Eſteuſi, and of Piacenza to the Farneſi; by the freeGorego- 
ing of the State of Millan to Franciſco Sfor x a; by the adjudging of 
Mantferrat to the ond gi, almoſt 100 years after the Paleologi weie 
< exting, and now fieed trom the hands of the Duke of Sawey, and ſo 
* faichfully reſtored to the Duke of Mantua. If we be not {atisfied 
with theſe-cle r and evident Examples, I cannot fee what mis- guiding 
error it is which doth incumb et us, and makes us argue them to be ſo 
© covetous of thirſting after what belongs to others. I forbear meati- 
© oning that all our Princes have for ſo many years been undiſturbed by 
© this their ſo great power; bay, how upon all occaſions they have been 
© ſuccaured by them; and we, if truth may prevail, and if the remem- 
« brance ot benefits received make not the Bencfactor odious, as we 
© have no juſt occaſion to complain of their nighbourhood, ſo may we 
© not juſtly forget the benefits received from the Crown, both when 
Ferdinando the Catholick ſeat Conſalvo the great to aſſiſt us when a(- 
© aulted by the Turks; and when Philip the ſecond concur'd in the ſa- 
© cre4 League, chiefly in our defence againſt the Ottoman Empire, 
© w+erein he was at double expence, in a great preparation of Ships, and 
© Gallies, and in an infinite number of fighting men: Wherefore, as I 
am not informed by what is paſt, that the happineſs of Italy conſiſts 
ein being governed wholly by her natural Princes; ſo ſince we mani- 
© teſtly perceive that the times, nor our minds, are not tram'd for the in- 
« crogucing of that which we account at preſent the moſt happy condi- 
tion; it will be great wiſdom, not out of a deſire of novelty, to break 
© the thiead of things which have been hitherto happily ſpun : For what 
© remains, that the Spaniards would ſecure their owa Sta es by build- 
ing new Forts, that they indeavour to diſturb our Veſlels 3 though 
© we may think it unkindly done, yet we have no juſt reaſon to take it 
Fill at their hands; fince they therein do nothing but what other Prin- 
ces do, and what we our ſelves have thought fit to do in Friuli, and 
elſewhete: Nor bath the Duke of Savoy reaſon to complain of thoie 
Commands (as he calla them) which are laid upon him by the Spa- 
*niards, whilſt it tends to the freeing of Italy from being continyally 
© troubled with bet forces, and her neighbours from ſuſpicion of no- 
velty; otherwiſe I ſee not why the King ſhould not be ſuffered to ſe- 
© cure bis own Dominions , except we will ſuffer the Duke to beep 
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© other mens poſſeſſions in continual expence and anxiety, and inhibit 
© others, after having tried all fair ways to free themſelves from it by 
force; as is allowed of by natural and civil reaſon, even amongſt pri- 
vate men.” Let us remember, I beſeech you, how much we were 
ttoubled at the unexpected aſſault of Montferrat; how much all 1741 
* as moleſted thereat; how much we our ſelves did indeayour the 
© comfort of the aſſaulted State, and theacquitting it from ſo ſore and 
© ſudden troubles, both by aſſiſting the Duke of Mantua, and by having 
© recourſe to the King of Spain: And let us argue from hence , if the 
© aforeſaid alledged may not ſuffice, what juſt reaſon, what fair colour 
© we hayeto cppoſe the intention of the Spaniſh forces, procured, as I 
© may ſay, by our felves, for the peace and ſafety of preſent affairs: 
* What jealouſies would there be had of our word and conflancy, it we 
© ſhould ind e vout to oppoſe the King in a war wherein he bath intereſ- 
* ſed b@nſclt at our de and againſt a Prince, who being ſo nearly 
elated to him both in blood and concernments, ought to be convin- 
* ced, though he had thoſe ſiniſter intentions againſt us and other Prin- 
ces, as are ſuppoſed tothe contrary : You all know what great offers we 
did :efuſe made to us by the King of France if we would join with him 
* againſt the Spaniſh Empire, when not m. ny years ago, haying a great 
Army on foot, and being confederate with manypowerful Princes, he 
© p:eparcd to make war againſt that Empire: We refuſed Cremona, Gia- 
© radada, and all the Qoalt of the Kingdom of Naples, which lies upon 
our Sea, be.auſe we defired rather to be eſteemed peaceful preſer- 
© vers of cur own ffairs, thenunquiet diſturbers of other mens; be- 
© cauie we thought it not ſafe to change the certaiaty of our preſent con- 
dition tor ſpecious ſuture hopes, though great ones, nor to go out 
© of a happy calm, and enter into a troubleſume tempeſtuous ſea of no- 
©yelties, And (tall the Duke of Savoy make us do that which the 
*K:ng of France, a King of ſuch power and authority, inviron'd with 
o great Forces, and adherences, could not perſwade us to? if we 
© (ha l upon ſo ſleight terms become the Dukes followers in his unquiet- 
tneſsz i! we (hall adhere to his will, partake of his quarrels, and un- 
* dertake under pretence of the honour and liberty of Itah, to revenge 
© tis private quarrels with the Spaniſh Court, having been ſo jealous 
« buta | ttle before of his con fedeiacy therewiths if we ſhall ſuffer our 
© ſelves for any conceits of his, to be inveloped in a War againſt a pow- 
©ertul King and Nation, whoſe Forces I know not how thoſe who 
think them ſo formidable in time of peace, ſhould think them ſo un- 
© confiderable in times of War, as ti at to tree themſelves from jealou- 
© hes which they fancie unto them ſelves in time of pe.ce, they dare ir- 
< rirate them: ſince we have no rcaſcn at the preſent to be jealous ot the 
© Spaniards neighbourhood, and ſince we may probably f. ar it may 
© prove prejudicial, if provoked; me thinks, we ſhould conclude it 
were not good to innovate, or alter the peaceſul condition of the pre- 
*ſent times; and that we ſhould lay aſide thoſe conceits of Italies liber- 
ty, which are ſo fair in appe rance, but in realty very uncertain and 
dangerous; and which, us cates which are moſt eſtee x} are not mc ats 
to cure ſick perſon, but poy ſon to kill him; ſo peradventure may 
they extinguiſh thoſe vital ſpirits of liberty which we now enjoy, And 
| © this 
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this, in my opinion, is the likelier to fail our,{for that they cannot be put 
* in execution without much difficulty, by reaſon of the many conteſts 
they will meet withall in the bringing about, by reaſon of the preſent 
condition of times, and through the diſagreeing of our Princes, who 
* as formerly, ſo now, not being able to ſuffer that one ſhould exceed 
another, would be the firſt ro recall thoſe forreign Nations in, which 
they now exclaim ſo much againſt, Nor bath the Duke ot Savoy, 
who ſeems now ſo zealous for the common liberty, and to abhor ſo 
* much the Spaniſh Empire, been always of that opinion. So as it 
will bee hard for us to ſecure our ſelves, but that when he ſn ll be ſa- 
tis ſied in his pretentions to Moniferras, he may afterwards, to the pre- 
* judice of the common liberty, re enter into the former privacy, and 
good intelligence with the King: For theſe Reaſons, moſt excelleat 
Senatots, I conclude, that minding the ſa e Counſels of Peace, we 
may not inwrap our ſelves in a dangerous War, and in the troubles 

« which may reſult from a contrary reſolution. 
Thele reaſons did not pleaſe ſuch, who deteſting the Spaniſh great- 
nels were much troubled to bear it ſo aſſerted; and yet though the 
Senate were not deſirous that the Duke ſhould be ſuppreſſed, leſt the 
Spaniſh Grandezza might be thereby more incre aſed, which being al- 
ready (woln too high, they rather defired to ſee abaſed; yet the repu- 
tation of the Spaniſh Forces prevailing with them, and preferring their 
own ſafety and quiet before that of others, they conſidered not as then 
the contraty reaſons, and pitch d upon this laſt opinion; ſo as looking 
to be adviſed by more certain events, and notthinking the affairs as yer 
ſufficiently in order, nor ripe enough forthem to declare themſelves, 
they held it not good to diſplay their Sails to that wind which began to 
breathe from Piedmont : True it is, that for the Dukes better ſatisfaction, 
they ſent R&nero Zevo into Piedmont with title of Embaſſadour Exca- 
ordinary, in lieu of the ordinary Embaffadour, who when the buſi- 
neſs ſhould be reconciled, was to be ſent back; to the end that carry- 
ing on the huſineſa with moe authority, the Dukes buſineſs might not 
ſem to be to abandoned by the Commonwealth: And there 
wanted not thaſe whoargued by the ſucceſs, that they did not only fo- 
ment the Duke by private advice and promiſes, but aſſiſted him uader- 
hand wich ſupplies. Ihe Dake obtained not a much differing reſolu- 
tian fromthe Court of Frasce, where he expected betier things from 
the neighbouring dangers, from the vivacity of that Nation, and from 
the Kings minority 5 tor the Queen being aſſured by the King of Spain, 
that he would forbear all hoſtilicy in Italy, whenfoever the Duke would 
conſent to what was demanded, the was therewith ſatisfied, and en- 
deavou d to make the Duke yield tothe Kings pleaſure, in regard of 
the intereſt ot het N-phew che Duke of Mantua, in whole behalf this 
new War was begun: Not liſtening therefore to any of the Dukes de- 
fires or complaints, ſhe under feyere penalties protubited all her Sub- 
jects totake pay of him; and yet ſnhe alſo, for the honour of her King- 
dom, and tagive ſatis faction to the Princes and Chief Lords of her 
Cou t, ſen Charles a” Anghiencs Marquels of Ramballietre to Piedmont, 
Embaſſadyuur, to exhort the Dake to peace, with expreſs commiſſion, 
that it he (ſhould forbear to lay down Armes, fearing tt at he _ 4 
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oppreſſed afterwards by the Spaniſh Forces, ke ſhould give him all ſuch 
afſurances as he himſelf could deſire, and offer him the protection of 
that Crown, and the Forces of the whole Kingdom: Such was tt e 


publick 1eſolition of: that Court which was then governed by the 


Queen, who was much inclined to preſerve friendſhip with the Crown 
of Spain, for the Intereſt of her own authority and greatneſs, and for 
the quiet and ſafety alſo of ber Sons affairs, which would be leſs ſub- 
je to troubles and perturbation, by keeping peace, and good corre- 
ſpondency with his neighbours. That Court continued in the fame 
mind for ſome years 3; though the King being come to the age of 14, 
and, according tothe orders of the Kingdom, out of ꝑardianſhip, took 
upon him the adminiſtration of affairs, and conſequently- the Queens 
regency ceaſed. . For depending wholly upon his Mothers authority, 
aad advice, the change of Government was for a while inſenſible, the 
name of Governour being only altered. The new Kings firſt action 
was to atiſie the Marriages contracted with Spain; and ſeeming to be 
deſirous to keep fair correſpondency therewith, the Duke of Savoy 
had ſmall hopes of and good from France. And though he ſeemed 
abandoned of all help from thence, the Marſhall de Dignieres, Gover- 
nour of Delphenye, ſent good ſtore of men continually unto him un- 
dechand, it not being known whether the Queen did wink thereat, or 
no; who hearing that many did murmure that the Duke in ſo urgent a 
receſſity and danger ſhould be abandoned, to the grcatdiminution of 
the Kings authority, and of the Kingdoms intereſt, did underhand 
give way that the Kings reſolution ſhould be countervened; And there- 
tore beſides thoſe that were ſent by de Dignieres, many others falling 
down from the Alps, a good number of that Nation were in a ſhort 
time found to be in Piedmont. By which the Duke being comforted, 
a« alſo by the promiſes of other Princes; and being incouraged by the 
good beginning of the War (as it is uſually ſeen that enterprizes which 
at firſt appear tearful, grow by degrees leſs dreadful) he began to con- 
fide more in himſelf y and looking for greater ſucceſſes, he was con- 
tent to be intreated to do that which he bad much reaſon to defite, So 
as the words. nor perſwaſions of the French Embaſſadour prevailed but 
a little with him; nor yet thoſe of Monſieur Giulio Savelli, who was 
likewiſe ſeat extraordinary Embaſſadour upon the fame occaſion to 
Piedmont by the Pope. Forthe Duke pexſiſting in not compoſing the 
affairs of Mantua, without having ſome part of 1 given him, 
and denying to lay down arms, unleſs the Governour ſhould do ſo like- 
wiſez be refuſed alſo to refer the differences to be decided by the Em- 
perour, being jealous of him; but he conſented to refer it to the King 
of France, and to the King of England, to which he knew neither the 
King of Spain, nor Duke of Mantua would agree. It ſeemed therefore 
very bard to 1egoncile them; and the leſs, for that the Duke of Sav:y 
g:owing bold by the Spaniſh Armies going out of Piedmont and by their 
laſieentectaining themſelves about the building of the new Forr, not 
caring much to purſue the War: he thought he was the more ſecure 
from any new aſſaults. Wherefore ſending daily Troops of horſe out of 
JV ercelles, which ſoording over the very River of the Seſia in ſight of the 
enemies Army, which the Goyernour in the Dukes abſence durſt not 
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paſi thorow with a numerous and gallant Army, they dared to inſult 
over the Souldiers which were buſied about the Fort, without either 
fear or reſpect, though but by a ſnatch and away. And the Gover- 
nour being wholly intent about building the Fort, did not only not care 
to ſuppreſa their inſolence, but would not follow the advice ot many 
of the Commanders, who thinking it bootleſs and diſhonourable to 
buſie the whole Army about building a Fort, which ſtood in the Kings 
own ground, adviſed to ſend part thereof in the interim to prejudice 
Piedmans, where the Duke being imploy'd about the guarding and de- 
tending of Fercelles, it was probable they might wake ſome good pro- 
greſs, But the Dukes affairs, which ſeemed to be ſecure from any ho- 
ſtile aA, os atleaſt were not troubled with any, ran unexpeRedly great 
hazard at home. For the French and Swiſſers which were under the 
Dukes pay, mutinying upon a {mall occaſion, put the City of Fercelles, 

in defeace wheseof they were then imployed, in great danger, and 

confuſion: nor was the danger off a greater (edition ſmall, nor the 

Doukes labour lefs in appeaſing it; but being at laſt quieted, the French, 
as who wece ſuſpected of novelty and alter ation, were diſtribute1 into 

{ſeveral que rters about the City. The Dukes reſiſtance being this 
mean while known in Spain, and what had h apned in Itah, contiary to 

that Courts expectation, the King and Council were not a litile incen- 

ſed, they thought the Kings honour and authority to be highly offen- 

ded; therefore minding reſeatment mare then the appeafiag of ru- 

maurs, they thought it neceſſary to alter theis firſt orders, and totake 
2 more fe yere courſe in making the Duke acknowledge the Kings 
Grandezza, which by bis entring into the State of Milladn in. hoſtile 
manner, he ſeemed to value but a little. They therefore commanded 

the Govergourand their other Officers in Italy, that they ſhould pro- 

ceed no longer againſt the Duke with ſuch reſpect as ſormerly, but 

with all bitterneſs and ſeverity. To which end they gave out orders, 

and made ex:raordinary proviſions, 

The Embaſſador Fives was returned from the Camp to Genoa, who 
having feat forme ſcouts to Nis di Provenſa, and to Villa Franca, 
brought back word, that the Caſtle of Nice, though otherwife very 
ſtrong. bad oply a Garriſon of 150 Souldiers in it, and but little Am- 
munition; That the City was fate on the one fide from being injured 
hy the Caſtle z That the Citizens were but ill ſatisfied with the Prince; 
That the Paſſes in Piedmont , which were ſcituated on ſteep Cliffs, 
might be ugexpeRedly raken by a few Souldiers, and be by them de- 
fended3 which being taken, that the Caſtle and City could not be re- 
lieved, and therefore might be eaſily maſtered by any who ſhould go 
thither with convenient Forces : They alſo ſaid, that the Caſtle of Vil- 
ls Franca, a ſpatious agd fafe ha bour, was but we:kly v alled, guird- 
ed only by 50 Souldiers, and ſubject to be plaid upon on levera! ſides; 
that howſoever, Cape San Soſpiro, a place commodious to land in, and 
very neet Villa Franca, might eaſily be ſurpꝛiſed and fortified, as not 
being provided either of Guards or Fortifications z he therefore pro- 
poſed either of theſe two enterpriſes, as feaſible, to the King; the rather, 
for that Fe being Maſter ot the Sea, had the whole River ot Genes, to- 
gether with the Haven of Monaco, for his friends; fo as if either of theſe 
two 
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two enterpriſes ſhould be taken in band, at the ſame time that the Land- 
Army ſhould enter Piedmont, it might be probably hoped that landing 
between fix and eight thouſand mea in thoſe parts, they might eaſily 
be effected or if they ſhould meet therein with any greater difficulties, 
it would howſoevec be very advantagious to make the attempt, by rea- 
ſon: of the greatdiverſion it would be to the affairs of Piedmont, The 
Court was pleaſed with this propoſal, and it was preſently ordered to 
be put in hand; ſo as neceſſary proviſion and materials were furniſhed 
from Genua, by the ſaid Fives : and the people which were come from 
Naples, and thoſe which were ſhortly expected from Sicily, were de- 
puted for that ſervice: but becauſe contrary winds cauſed much de ay, 
the Duke had notice of the Enemies deſign; and fortified Cape San Se- 
ſpiro, re-intorced the Garriſon of Nice, and of his other Maritime 
Town; therefore the Governour, either tt at he might not irritate the 
French, whea they ſhould ſee the places confining upon Provence aſ- 
faulted, and to which they have ancient pretences, or finding the difh - 
culties, and that they were prevented by the Duke, fore went the e their 
firſt intentions, and fell to beſiege Oneglia, a Town belonging to the 
Duke, 40 miles diſtant from Nice, towards Genua; wheretore Prince 
Philibertus being gone for Spain, though the Gallies which were 
expe ed with men from Spaine, were not yet come, yet Don Alvaro 
Baſſano, Marquels of Sancta Croce, Captain of the Neopolitan Gallies, 
went thither with his Gallies, and with thoſe that keep uſually in the 
Haven at Genua, commanded by Don Andrea Doria; in them there were 
ſix Ne. politan Companies, under Veſpatiano Macedonico, and eight 
Spaniſh, under Pietro Sermiento, Camp-maſter. Oneglia & 4 Tom 
di 500 fuochi, upon the ſea ſhore, having on the eaſt ſide craggy hills; 
on the weſt it is watered 4s it were with a lattle river, beyond which ſtand 
ome hills, which —_— into the ſea make the Promontory, commonly 
called Cape St. Lazero, her juriſdiction towards the ſea lies neer the moun- 
tain and the river; it extends much furtber on the land ſide, baving the 
command of three very fruitful val eys, peopled by 60 Villages befbdes which 
there are other two, Maro, and Perla , which belong likewiſe unto the Duke, 
The place it ſelf, never having ſeen the face of an Enemy, is notany ways for- 
tified unleſs with a Caſtle built after the antient manner, and by a 2 te- 
wards the ſea, which ſerves rather to keep ont Pirates, then to fortifie the Town, 
But the Dukes Commanders and Souldiers being entred thereinto, 
they madedivers Fortifications there; they drew a trench along the 
river on the Weſt fide, and a bank of ſand along the ſhore for it was 
defended on the north fide by a Country of friends, and on the eaſt by 
craggy hills. Count Lodevico della Moretta, Marqueſs di Dogliano, 
commanded there in chief; who had with him many Captains, and 
Souldiers, as well of the neighbouring Valleys, as ſent by direRions 
and order from Piedmont, Sancta Croce landed his men on the 19 of 
November, by permiſſion from the Commonwealth, beyond Cape St. 
LaXero: and though his leave to land was upon condition that he ſhould 
not make any ſt y in her Territories3 yet making no account thee f, 
St. Crecequarter'd himſelt on this fide the river, and planting his battery 
there he begun to command the Campagnia, and to remove all imped - 
ments. The next night be ſent ſome of his men beyond the river, 


who 
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who aſtera Rout diſpute having gained the further bank, made them- 
ſelves: maſters of many ways which: led unto the walls: and atthe ſame 
time bringing two pieces of Artillery upon the Piazze of St. Moro, to 
begin the battery ſrom thence, they beat back above 5300 Souldiers 
from the Treaches and Rampiers which they had made tt ereabouts, 
with loſs of only cigbt. aſſailants, and ſome that were wounded, 
But being there infeſted by others, who were fortified in ſome other 
houſes which ſtood a little higher, and by certain Mortar-pieces,which 
were yr on the Dukes Palace, he turned his Artillery thither- ward, 
beat down the houſes, and boldly aſſault ing them, he repulſt the de- 
fendants who were 300 in number, and purſued them to the Covent of 
St Augu ſtini, whither they retreated in great diſorder. The Covent 
was immediarely inviron'd with Trenches, witch was very opportune- 
ly ſeated for defence of the Town, and was d upon all that night, 
490 of the Garriſon, who were there, defend themſelves very vali- 
antly, I his mean while the Gallies lay not idle, but landing mea 
came upon Oneglia, cleared the Campagnia with their Artillery, and beat 
doyyn the tops of the houſes, though that they that were within inde1- 
vored to keep them off with the Artillery of the Caſtle, and of the Baſti- 
on, which was on the ſea ſide. And landing a great Cannon between the 
river and Cape St, Leros, they therewithall flew many upon the 
Trenches. Thoſe who were within defended themſelves manfully, 
but their Ammunition grew low, as was conceived by their fo ſeldom 
ſhooting ; and a Fallscs loaded with Muniton which was ſent from Vil- 
la Franca was intercepted by the Gallies, fo as they grew daily more 
aud more todeſpair of: ſuccour. For Count Guido, who fell down 
from Piedmont to this purpoſe with 200 Horſe, and 500 Foot, being 
neceſſarily to pals thorow the Territories of Genus, was denied paſſage, 
It was therefore thought the Town would be ſoon ſurrendred; and 
thoſe within had already obtained Truce for three hours, by means of a 
Capuchine Friar, ſeeming as if they would yield up the Town, but with 
intention that they might fortifie themſelves the better; for the Ram- 
piers being finiſhed a little before the time of Truce expired, they let 
fly a piece of Artijlleryinto the Camp, and gave a furious volley of 
Musket ſhot from the Monaſtery. On the other ſide, thoſe without re- 
inforced their batteries on many parts, but did no great good thereby; 
the defendants making valiant reſiſtance, and killing many of the aſ- 
ſailants, This mean while the fix Gallies came from Sicely, and 
brought with them eight Colours of Spaniſh Foot, of the uſual Garri- 
ſon of that Iſland, commanded by Den Diego Piementello. Which 
whilſt they were landed beyond Cape St. Lero, the remainder of the 
former Foot who weregquartered on this fide, in the Commonwealths 
Territories, were ſent over the water into the parts about Oncglia, and 
by means ot a Capuchine Friar, a Truce for three days was again inde a- 
voured, upon condition that if in the interim they ſhould not be re- 
lieved, the Town ſhould be ſurrendred; but this was not yielded to by 
Sancta Croce, Wi ereupon many of the Towns men fearing to be 
ſackt, or to be put to ſome miſcrableiruine, went over into the State 
of Genua 3 and 200 of the Country propec who were ſet to guard a cer- 
tain Ditch veer the Gate, forſook it, fled away by night, VVh 22 
| 2 ore 
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fore the Spaniards advancing even to the Church St Martino, without 
any withftanding, made themlelves maſters of all the parts that were 
about oneglia on the land ſide; and had they not been hindred by great 
rain, and by the river which (wells very high in thoſe parts, they would 
certainly have ended their work then. But the waters being fallen, 
thoſe within drew two pieces of Cannon juſt over againſt the Gate of 
the Town, and by means of the Capuchine who had | ſeveral times 
be ore between them and the enemy, they deſited, and obtained 
leave, to march out with their Colours flying, Drums beating, with 
their Arms and Baggage, and with a ſafe conduct. Whereupon the 
Marqueſs Dogiiano publickly complaining that the place was loſt by 
the accommodation, and Munition which was afforded by the Com- 
monwealth to the Kin, Commanders, and by giving way to the in- 
tercepting ot the ſucGor which was ſent by the Duke, went out the 
fifth day afte: the lanault of the firſt men, and with him went out twelve 
Colours, beſides many Towns-men, and others of the neighbouring 
Villages, who ſwearing loyalty to the Spaniſh Commanders, tarried 
in the Country. But Count Gad, who was kept, as bath been ſaid, 
from relieving Oneglia, went into the Marqueſate of Zuccherello, an 
Imperial Feudatory which lying between the Dukes Territories, and 
thoſe of the Commonwealth, ſerves as a Gate whereby to enter Pied- 
mont. And carrying Count ode Revere along with him, withdrew all 
that juriſdiction, except Caſtelo Yecrohio, which was the Marquels his 
place of reſidence, and who was then abſent, into his power. Where 
though there was neither Ammunition, Artillery, nor Souldiers; yet 
the enemy not being able to bring their Artillery thither without much 
labouiʒ and 500 of the Subjects of the Commonwealth being at that in- 
ſtant come into Cat ell Vecchio, to whom the Emperour had committed 
the protection of the Marqueſate, ſome reſiſtance was made tor ſome 
days: yea with the death ot ſome of the oppugners : but atre: wards their 
Ammunition and ſuccour failing them, they yielded the Caſtle upon 
Articles. But all things were not quiet in the Valley of Oneglia, by 
reaſon of the Caſtle of Maro; whither the Dukes Captains, at their 
marching out of oneglia, ſent 300 Foot under Cavalier Breglia, who 
having fortified it, and furniſhed it well with Munition, it was thoughe 
it we uld be hard to take, for it was ſeated between craggy Rocks and 
cliftsz and from hence he infeſted the Towns in the Valley of Oneglia 
with often ſalleys, and forced them to pay great contributions; for 
after having ſworn fealty to the King, he eſteemed them Enemies, and 
Rebels to the Duke. After the taking of oneglia, Sancta Croce was 
gone to Naples, and return'd trom thence z and had brought with him 
in his Gallies 3c00 Neapolitanes, under the Camp-maſte: Thomaſo Ca. 
raſſioli, and many other proviſions for the enterprize ot Villa Franca, 
which the Spaniſh Commanders were ſtill bent upon. Bur the Gover- 
nour had always been againſt it, and by a Secretary which he had late- 
ly diſpatcht away into Spain, had propounded many difficulties to the 
Kings Counſel, whereby he had not a preciſe order to deſiſt from it. 
It was therefore reſolved that they ſhould go to the taking in of Maro, 
to the which 3000 Foot, part Neapolitans and part Spaniards, with 
three pieces of Canncn, and 2000 other Foot of the Valley of oneglis, 
| were 
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were ſent, commanded by Jovan Feronimo Doria, 2 very valiant 
Commander. Doria began the battery immediately; and having quick- 
ly beaten down part of the Wall, he ordered an aſſault to be given the 
ſecond night, not only where the wall was broken down, but alſo on 
two other ſides, to the end that he might divide the defendants. And 
that all this might be done at one aad the ſame time, the firing of a 
Cannon was the ſign of falling on. But ſome of the aſſailants having miſt 
their way, and others been too ſlow in coming to the place appointed, 
only the Spaniards, who were to aſſault the Town where the Wall was 
beatzn down, fell on, entred the Town, and maintained fight a long 
whil-, till ſuch time as great Rones being thrown down upon them, 
and beams from the tops of the higheſt houſes, and out of windows, 
they were forc'd to retreat, with loſs of two of their men, and 35 who 
bad their heads broke; amongſt which Emanuel di Luna, their Captain. 
The battery continued afterward two days, on two ſeveral parts; when 
Doria finding buſineſſes reduced to that paſs of coming to an aſſault 
again, he gave order for it, as before, on three ſeveral patts; which 
being valiantly performed in all the parts, and the defendants play ing 
their parts valiantly, Brog/ia, who had taken ſome reſt by reaſon of 
the pains he had taken the preceding night, came from the Caſtle to aſ- 
iiſt his men 3 but as he was either retiring into the Caſtle, or as he was 
Car: ying ſuccour to another place where he heard a new tumult, he was 
run toro with a Pike by a Spaniard; by whoſe death the defendants 
being diſmaied, the retreared all into the Caſtle, which they ſurren- 
drea not ivuy atter,upon permiſsion to match out with their Arms and 
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\ in the Kings Forces were thus buſied in the Maritime parts, the 
building of the Fort Sandoval went on; und the Nuntio Savelli, and 
the French Embaſſadour, labqured, though in vain, to compoſe Af- 
fairs, The difficulty lay on the Governours bebalf, who, according 
to the Kings Orders, would have the Duke'to lay down Arms; which 
the Duke denied to do, tearing; 'ﬆ he ahleadged, the Spaniſh. Forces, 
if he ſhould do ſo. But the Nuntio, and the Embaſſador, finding that 
fear to be in effect vain, and that the Dukes backwardneſs did not de- 
pend ther eon, but rather upon a deſite of having ſome part of Mo- 
Ferrat allotted him by agreement, without which they ſaw him reſolute 
not to lay down Arms, they framed ſome Capitulations, wherein 
giving him ſome ſatis faction in that behalf, they obliged him to diſ- 
arm upon the Gevernours bare word, in the name of the King of 
France, and upon the promiſe of the ſaid Goycrnour , that he alſo 
would ſoon after disband all his men. The Duke was not Feccat diſ- 
pleaſed 3 but foregoing his former obdurancy, out of hopes of ſoon 
obtaining pact of Moniferrat, he did not inſiſt fo much as he had done 
upon the torm of diſarming, and was perſwaded to accept of the pro- 
poſal. Vet were it either that the Articles were cunningly contrive], 
that the Duke giving tree conſent to the Article of diſatming, wherein 
tt e difficulty lay, his fair pretence of providing for his own ſatety might 
be taken away; or that the Governour thought the Articles repugnant 
to three points of the Kings Decree, the Governour refuſed to accept 
of them, ſo as the buſineſs was not perfeRed z the rather, = that the 
Ts overnour 
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Governour boaſting chat he would chaſtiſe the Duke for his having en- 
cred the Kings Dominions in a hoſtile manner, ſaid he could not conſent 
to uny agreement, unleſs the Duke ſhould humble himſelf to the King, 
and atk his pardon, for baving offended him, by entring his Territo- 
ries in boſtile manners and therefore although the midſt of November 
was over before the Fort was finiſhed, and the weather conſequently 
grown very ſharps and though the Army, which was much leſſened by 
mortality, and by the running away of many, ought to have been 
broughi into winter Quarters, yet the Governour, being thereunto lol- 
licited by many of his Captains, and much preſs'd by many of the 
Officers of the Court, who by their Letters deſired very much to ſee 
the Dukes contumacy ſeverely puniſh'd by ſome fignal action, reſolved 
to goto before 4f#3 for he deſpaired of getting Yercelles, the Duke 
being there in perſon with the greateſt part of his men, This propoſal 
bad been ſevetal times preſs'd, even from the very firſt beginning of 
the nar, by Raderigo Oreſes, Marqueſs of Mertara, and Governour of 
Allaſſandria; who being a Souldier, and deſirous to ſignalize himſelf, 
romiſed th: Governour that he would eaſily take it, if he would give 
bim 4000 Foot, and 500 Horſe; but the Governour not giving way 
thereunta, he grew mote fervent therein, when he ſaw the Duke buſi - 
ed in building the Fort, hoping that he might get it the more eaſily, fot 
that the Duke keeping at Vercelles by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 
his Enemies, could not divert him, nor ſend any conſiderable Forces 
to relieve it. Now the times being altered, and what was more to be 
conſidered, the form and defign of the enterpriſe being varied, the 
Governout would of himſelf attempt it wich all his Forces; and there. 
fore leaving a ſufficient Garriſon in andsval, and having ſent away the 
Artillery before by the Tannare, be attempted to come before it with 
1300 Horſe, 3000 Dutch Foot, and 400 Fant more of ſeveral Na- 
tions: Bur the Duke as ſaqn as be ſaw Fercelet free from the Enemies 
neighbourhood, leaving his youngeſt Sen Prince Tbomaſo there, with 
a reaſonable Garriſon, went with the reſt af his men ta the defence of 
Afti, paſſing over the Poe by a Bridge,which he quickly threw over be- 
rween Creſcentivo and Yerres z and whilſt the Nuntio and the Embaſ- 
ſadour entertained the Gqveraour with divers promiſes, that t 
would bring the Duke ta difarm, thereby making him loſe much time; 
the Duke minded the mare the fartifying of the walls, and of other 
fitting places, for the defence of that.Ciry, The Governours heat was 
ſomewhet cooled by the Dukes cothing ta 4, and much more by the 
French, which he knew fell down into Picamoans; wherefore he order 
ed F#uty Brava, who had already taken up his Quartersat Nute, a 
Village nere the City, to retreat back into Azmwere3 and the ſeaſon grow - 
ing then to be very ſharp and cold, he was much confuſed, and found 
no leſs difficulty in this Enterpriſe than in that of Vercelles: He ſaw him- 
{elf ſa fat advanced as be could not with honour retreat; to winter his 
Army about the City was very incommodious and dangerous z to re- 
dau onct more b.:ck to the State af Alain did too much repugne the 
pioienauons and threats which he had givenout; he could not there« 
toꝛe dau without much blame, and loſs of Honour, and without be- 
ing lubject to many ſevere reprehanſioas fromthe Court; therefore 
| calling 
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calling a Counſel of War, he asked his Field-Officers advice concei- 
ning the manner, and poſſibility of quartering that Winter in the Dukes 
Country, Several were the opinions; many were againſt, many for 
3 there : the former alledged the bitterneſs of the ſeaſon, the weak- 
neſs, and far diſtance between the places wherein they were to diſtribute their 
Army, the Dukes being preſent there 3 'whobeing in à great City, and capa- 
ble of receiving all his men, might ſally ont and pt, one by one, all the 
places wherti their men ſhould be quartered, before, being ſo far from one 
another, they could joyn rime enough in the common defence, They there- 
fore concluded, it was better to amend the firſt reſolution, of coming before 
Aſti, then by per ſevering in the error be ſubject to the danger and miſchief 
which nitght reſalt thereupon. ' The others pleaded, and chiefly Morara, 
the chief promoter of the enterpriſe, the conveniences of the Quarters by 
reaſon of the vicinity of the State of Millain, and of Montterrat, from 
whence proviſions might be conveniently brought ; aud alſo the ſafety there- 
of, in the Towns of that Country capable to quarter the whole Army, which 
being fortiſi d by Trenches wonld be able to withſtand ſudden aſſauits, till 
ſuch time as ſuccour might be brought from the neighbouring places, They 
mentioned many good effects which might rtſult therefrom 3 firſt, the preſer- 
vation of the honour of the Kings Forces, which otherwiſe would be totally 
loſt , that the State of Millain would be that Winter eaſedfrom the charge of 
quartering 3 and on the contrary, the enemies Country troubled therewith : 
which would be thereby kept from aſſaalting the Kings Towns, as they for- 
merly had done, and publickly threatned to do again; that it was probably 
30 be hoped that time might afford occaſions of making themſelves maſters of 
the Gity that very Winter; if the Duke not being able, (as he was not like- 
ly to be) to keep his men long together: without moneys, they ſhould chance 
10 mutiny, or any other unthought of accident ſhould fall out, And as for 
the bitterneſs of the ſeaſon, they ſaid it was not new to be taken into conſider a- 
tion, the Army being already in the enemt@# Country; and ſince it differed 
not much from that when they went fromthe Novarele. 
In this ambiguity of opinions the Governour ſent ſome Comman- 
dets to diſcover the Country beyong tle Panaro; and then going with 
patt of his men by a Btidge; whichtve threw over at Rocca a Arazzo, 
he ordered Mortara to poſſels himſelf wich Brave, Frigado of a. Down 
called Z am, up the River bveragainſt the City, which being e: {ily ta- 
ken, he went againſt 1600 men which he ſawpaſling in boates over the 
Tanaro. But they being quickly repaſſed, and:joyn'd with the reſt of 
the Dukes men, they began to skirmiſſi with Muskets on both {ide the 
banks, not without the ptejudice and death of ſome of both the patties, 
amongſt which two Spaniſh Capla ns, who were ſhot with a C: nnon- 
bullet from the oppoſite banke, here the Duke himſelf appeared in a 
red Coat, incouraging his Souldiers, giving fireto-the Artille with 
his own hands. The Commanders bang returned made tbeit rel:- 
tions according to their {gveral opinions. Mortara ſaid the Army might 
be commodiouſly quartered'thete 3 but Dos Franciſco Padiglia, Gene- 
ral of the Artillery, Dos Sanchio Salina, and Barnabs'Barbo, Commil- 
ſary general, who were ſent to the ſame purpoſe by the Governour, 
were of a contrary opinion. And the Governour being ſorry that he 
bad come thither, deſired nothing more then a fair. oecaſion ä 
Wien 
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which · be way offet d by the: Nuntio, and French, Embaſſadour by pro- 
paſal of bew Capitula ons, contormable enough to the Kings decree, 
and already accegied of, and ſubſcribed by the Duke: But the Go- 
vernour perſiſtiag fill that there was no waz left to execute the Kings 
degree, une the Dube did Get a the King pardon for the injury be 
bad dona aſtar the decree, all were ſcandaliaed at ſa proud a pretenti- 
on; and hs French Ebafſzdeut wid bim frealy-, that it was nor. an 
action fit fora free Prince, to ask pardon; non was it ever demanded 
from tbe ſaid Duke, when, got many years before, 2 pacification was 
made between him and the King of Fxance, though unprovoked, be 
bad not only aſſaul ted the Kings Territories, hut taken ſome of them 3 
and that the Capitulatios was conformable to the King of Spains mind, 
and fuch- as the Governour ought nat to refuſe, At this very time the 
Emba ſſadour Viues * for by the Governour, was return d 
tothe Camp, who before be came from Geyoa was preſent at a conſul. 
tation bad between Sancta Croce, Don Piedra di dit ua, Captain of the 
Sicilian Band, Don Carla Doria, and the Camp - maſters Pan Digs 
Nimantello, and Des Piedro $armiento; The reſult whereof was, that 
is wes abſolutely neceſſaty fos maintaining the dignity of the Crown, 
and the authority of his Majeſties Arms, to quarter that Winter in 
Piedmant,z whetewith he acquainted the Govexnour, who. was already 
more inclined to depart, then tatarty he perſwaded. him likewiſe by 
many Reaſons to tarry there, an leaſt till ſueh time as having made 
ſome not able reſentment, which migbs tend ta the puniſhment of the 
Duke, Peace might be concluded benawable terms. And be- 
caule the Duke iſeerped to be much perplexed, left (as he profeſſed 
by the excluſion of Peace, ſome. new breach might inſue between the 
two Crowns , Viues indeavouted to free lum from any ſuch ſuſpicion, 
lde wiug bit, that by new orders bad from the Count, by which, with- 
out liſtning to any treaty of poace, he was abſolutely commanded to 
keep the War on feot; the. Governquy bad gond occaſion to excuſe 
himſelf to the Emhaſſadors, and to delay the accepting of the Capitu- 
lations which were propoſed, till new orders might eome from the 
King; and that the mean while by continning the War oꝛderly and 
boldly, ſome honourable ation might be luckily light upon, which 
mighe make way for the King to ester into a treaty of peace 
with bonour and reputation. And. be added, that otherwiſe the 
Duke muſt needs paſſe unpunifhed for the injuries done unto the 
King, if the Govexnqur ſhould, either immediately accept of the Arti - 
cles of pace, ox coming out ef Piadmant without doing any thing, 
might ſuffer thoſe ſame Princes to apply themſelves to the King for ac - 
cepting of the ſame Capitulations. For in ſuch a caſe, the King not 
being able to refuſe them, becauſe they contain the three points pro- 
pounded by his Majeſty, he ſhould be conſtrained to agree with tt e 
Duke, without taking that revenge, og making that reſentment, which 
be intended to do, Moreover, he ſaid it would be very dangerous 
thatthe Duke, leeing him and his Army retreated, might again aſſault 
the State of Millain, and infeſt it with often inroads. 

Theſe and many other Reaſons urged by Yves, could not work up- 
on the Governour, ho was deſirous every day more then other to e- 
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turn to Miilain. V herelore the buſineſs being propounded in Coun- 
ſe, after a long diſcuſſion, two things were at ſaſt reſolved upon; the 
one, not to accept the Capitulatiom of peace; the othec, that they 
would go out of Piedwonr, For the firſt, they alledged the preciſe or- 
ders from the King; forthe ſecond, ibe common cuſtom, of bring- 
ing their Camps to their Winter quarters in Ober, and in May into 
the field, And becauſe t he Governour had told the Nuntio, aad the 
Embaſſadour, that it was neceſſary to ſend thoſe Capitulations firſt in- 
to Spaine, tFey defired a Truce in the interim'for forth dayes : 
which it was again diſputed whether or no it Rood with the repuration 
of the retreat, to give way thereunto. And it was concluded in the 
negative, b2C:ufe it was contrary to the Kings orders ; therefore the 
Gove:gour ſent the Capitulations into Spain, and Faving tacitely af- 
forded a longet Truce theatt ey had expreſly refuſed to do, he return- 

ed with tus Army intothe State of Aillain, after having ſtaid only fix 

days in tbe Dukes Domjnions. So this ſecond entrance of the Spaniſh 

Army into Pied mont, hich was publickly proteſted to be made to cha- 

ſtiſe the Duke, had no bettet ſucceſs, nor won no greater reputation 
then did the firſt, Nay, at the ſame time that tte Governour ſtood 
conſulting before Ah, Prince Thomaſpweat by night out of Vercelles 
with a body of Foot and Horſe, and on the ſudden aſſaulted Candia, a 

Town belonging to the King; and beating down the Gate with a Pe- 

tatd, he put it to fie and (word : and baving Rtaid there all night, he 

zeturned (afe the next morning to Veroelles, receiving no offence from 
the Garriſon of S«xdowal, which was not {ar from theace. An action, 
which though the Duke proteſted to proceed without any order from 
him, and before his ſon had notice of the Capitulation ſubſcribe 1by 

him, yet it was commonly thought that to revengehimſelt for this ſe- 

cand aſſault, and to free his State once mote by diverſion, he had 
commaaded his \-ntodoir, The Governour being returned, be made 
the Duke be by publick Proclamation declared to have fortcited the 
Dom nion of the City and Country of Ati, and of the like of Santia, by 
his hoſtile acts committed againſt the State of Millain ; pretending that 
thoſe Towas held in Fee of the ſaid State, and the Bills thereof were 
publiſh'd at the beat of Drum, and ſaſtned in ſome parts of that Coun- 
try confining upon the Sta'e of Millain. Apainſt which Proclama ion 
the Duke m. de another Edict be publiſhed, wherein deaying ablolute - 
ly that he held thoſe Towns in Fee from the Chamber of Millatn, and 
that therefore they could not be proceeded aga nſt by way of coufiſcati- 
on, he contradiced the Proclamation, terming it fooliſh and ridicu- 
lous, and commanded his Subjeds to keep their wonte 1 loyalty and 
obedieaceto him. He afterwards poſſeſt himlelf of fone other In- 
perial Fee-towns in the Zanghrz and amongſt thoſe ſome that! e:d of 
the Ch:mber of Mzltaty 5 the Govergour not taking any notice the est, 
unleſs it were that tearing the Duke might draw neerer the ſea, | e ſent 
Don Lewis di Cordia, Don Piedro Sarmients, Don Feronymo V imontello 
cod Thoma ſo Caraccielsto quarter in thoſe parts with theic Brigac oes 5 
and ſome Compan es of Fowvas Pledrs Zerbelloves Brigades and atier- 

wards be ng adviſed the: ennto by Sancta Croce, and Don Carlo Porta, 
who were come into Alleſſandria, he orde ed Don Piedro Sarmiento, to 

p.:{l fs himſelt of Montbaldue, Demte, Roccaverano, and Cortemiglia; 
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by which places the Spaniards became maſters of all that Country, 
which lying between tte River of Genoa, and the lower Montferrat, is 
called Le Langhe. 'Montbaldome and Dente came in immediately to Sar- 
miento, ho going with his Artillery to Roccaverano, it is not known 
for what cauſe ; and therefore not without wonder to all men, he had 
new ardersto ſuperſede; wherefore retiring back, the Duke ſent 100 
Foot to re inforce the Garriſon af Cortemigli a, he afterwards took B- 
Feber Gorzegno, Mxnoxino, and other Towns thereabouts 3 this was 
elucceſs of the Wars of Piedmant, in the year 1614:at the end whereof 
the Governour weat to Millain, to take order for greater proviſions for 
War the next year; and two Millions of Ducates being come to the Ha- 
ven of Genoa, part whereof was for the Army in Flanders, part for that in 
Lombardy, the Gabels upon Merchandize, and other things, was in- 
creaſed to above a third part in Millain; The ſum whereof being turn d 
into annual revenue, and a good part thereot fold to particular perſons, 
brought great ſtore of moneys into the Exchequer, which were after- 
wards aſſigned for the War, which was noiſed would be great the next 
eat. | | 
c Levies of men were ordered to be made in Germany, Swiſſer- 
land, in the Kingdom of Naptes, and in Lombardy 3 and not herewith all 
content, the King deſired the Genoeſes, the great Duke of Tuſcany, the 
Duke of Urbin, Duke of Parma, and the Commonwealth ot Lucca, to 
ſend ſuch men to the State of Millaix, as either for their own concern- 
ments, or by the condition of f they were bound to do; and 
he did this not ſo much out of neceſſity, as for the honour of the under- 
taking, and to ſhew how much the Princes of Italy did adte.e to the 
Kings party, yea even againſt an Italian Prince. The Princes ot 7ta/ 
wece not well pleaſed to ſee him proceed with ſuch a bulk of War 
ↄgainſt the Duke; for though the defence and protection of Mentferrat, 
and the pteſervation of publick peace, had at firſt rendred the title and 
cauſe of the Spaniſh Forces leſs odious; yet ſince the end was now al- 
tered, and that revenge was indeavoured, which made them appre- 
hend worſer thiags, they began in reſpect of tbe common intereſt, to 
abhor the proceeding; and yet Urbin, Parma, and Lurca, preferring the 
Kings Authority before any ott er reſpect, yielded eaſily to the Kings 
requeſt. The great Duke made ſome difficulty, alledging that being ob- 
liged to ſend 4000 Foot and 400 Horſe, {or the State ot Sienna, which 
he held in Fee from the Crown of Spain, to defend the Sta e of Millain; 
he was not now bound to do it, when as the State making an offenſive 
and not a defenſive War, his obligation and tenure thereof was inlar- 
ged, the example being ot great conſequence, and of greater prejudice: 
but reply being made, that that which aſſaulteth mult of neceſſity alſo 
be defendeJ, his excuſe was not accepted of; chiefly ſince (as it was 
ſaid) he wi o held ſo great a State in Fee from the King ought not to 
ſtand ſo preciſely upon tt e words of his obligation. It was therefore 
agreed. that 2000 Foot ſhould effectually be ſent, which ſhould terve 
to defend the State, and not to offend the Duke, and ſom e ſupplies of 
money were ſent; the Genueſes caſe was otherwiſe, who not being. 
requi ed to adminiſter relief out of any obligation, but only by way ot 
{riendſhip and correſpondency, and for the great Intereſt which they 
had in the Crown of Spain, excuſed themſelves upon the neceſſity they 


had 
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had to guard their Confines towards Piedmont, and to keep the Sea and 
River open for the [paſſage of the people which came to the State of 
Millain, which Reaſons gave ſatisfaction. - 

The Duke was not this mean while idle; for being much incoura- 
ged by the paſt ſucceſſes, and having, after he ſaw the Governour once 
more gone out of Piedmont, quartered his men in ſeveral parts of the 
State, he was wholly bent upon defending himſelf, and not upon agree- 
ment. He ſollicited the promiſed aſfiſtance of the Tranſalpine Princes, 
and gueſsing at what was to come, by what was paſt, he gtew ſo confi- 
dent, th at as he was wont to ſay, his own perſon was ſufficient for half 
the Spaniſh preparations : Yet the fear of the future war grew daily 
greater, and was confirmed by the knowledge, that though the King 
had declaredit did not become a free Prince to ask pardon of another 
Prince upon the making of peace; and that therefore he never expect- 
ed any ſuch thing from the Duke; yet with an intention of reſenting 
what the Duke had done in his Dominions, he had openly refuſed to 
accept of the laſt Capitulation ſubſcribed by the Duke: But this feat 
was much more increaſed by the retaining a Poſt, who coming from 
Spain was taken Priſoner as he paſt in a little Barque from Antibo to Fi- 
nale, and was ſent to Turin with the Kings and Conncels Letters ? the 
which being ;opened'and Printed, the Duke cauſed to be —_ 
throughout tay, together with other Writings, wherein he juſtified 

his own actions, tending (as he ſaid) only to the defence of his own 
State, which is ſonatural for all men to do, and to the preſervation of 
peace: Toobtaia the which, he added, he had not refuſed any fub- 
miſſion which became a free Prince: And becauſe the Kings Lettess, 
and thoſe of his Counſel, contained bitter complaints of what had hap- 
pened,and ſbarp reprehenſtons of the Governours actions; and breath- 
ing forth nothing bur fireand threats, charged him with having trou- 
bled him with grievous war: The Duke, taking his riſe from their ap- 
piebenſions, fill'd the Papers with grievous Revilings of the Spaniſh 
Nation, blaming the Spaniards without any reſpe& , That under the 
fair pretence of peace, they aimed only at the uſurpation of his State; 
and that therefore the King, refuſing the juſt Capitulations ſubſcribed 
by him the Duke, did incite all the Princes of Italy againſt him, draw- 
ing forth all the uſual Garriſons of the Kingdom of Naples and Scicily, 
pardoning the moſt heinous offendors, as if he did proceed with all his 
Forces and Authority, againſt an enemy to Chriſtendom: Nor did 
the following actions delay the confirmation of the fear of the future 
war; for hardly was the tacite Truce occaſioned by the ſharpneſs of 
the ſe:ſon, ceaſed, when Arms were taken up with greater fervor about 
the end of March, 1615, 

Cordona's Spaniards, who were quartered inthe Langhe, were the 
firſt rhat moved; who through intelligence held with thoſe of Roc- 
cavrano, who were weary of the French Garriſon, «n'ered the Town 
by night through a hole made in the walls, and ſlew ſome of the French, 
the reſt whereof retired into the Caſtle, and made themſelves Maſters 
of the Town, and the next day of the Caſtle , which could not he re- 
lieved, the Paſſes and Avenues thereunto being anticipately poſſeſſed: 
The Duke being ax akened, as * of a deep ſleep, by the loſs of 
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Roccaurano, who had been quiet enough in Turin, began to doubt 
certemiglia, whither he preſently ſear ſome Regiments of Piedmon- 
reſanz, and 800 Switzers; and coming from thence to Cheraſco, he 
furniſhed all his men in thoſe parts with Ammunition aud Artillery: 
But the Spaniards perceiving by Letters which were intercepted that 
Count Gaidb went to the recovery of Roccavrano, and that to that end 
the Count was come with ſome men to Coſtine 3 Mortara, Governour 
of Aleſſundriu, being ſent to for ſuccour by Cordova, who was anxious 
of the muſtering of men made by the Duke not far from bis own and 
his companions quarters, ſent him 1000 Foot, adviſing him ta aſſem- 
ble together, all the Souldiets which were quartered in thoſe parts, leſt 
being aſſunder they might be the more eaſily oppre d by the Duke: 
And giving notice of every the leaſt particular to the Governour, and 
having atter much preſſing obtain d means, money, and munition from 
him, whereby to come into the field, he went from Aleſſanaria with 
600 Souldiers, five Troops of Horſe, and two ſield- pieces; and ha- 
ving given order to Feronyme Pimontello, and to Feronymo G amboloita, 
to go with a thouſand Souldiers which yet remained with them from 
Tortona to Caſtine , he himſelf directed his courſe alſo thitherward : 
Here he thought to muſter a body of 5000 Foot, and 600 Horſe, all 
commanded men, and moſt of them Spaniards z and confided fo much 
in their valour, as perſwading thac the Dukes men would not be able 
to make head againſt him, he promiſed himſelf ſecure viſtoty at the firſt 
incounter : Biſtagno, a Town of above a hundred and more Families, 
belonging to Montfirrat, lies between Caßine and E ortemiglia; and be- 
ing upon the rode- way which comes from the Sea, it is of no ſmall 
moment for the ſatety of the uſual paſſage of people, who coming from 
the Liguſtick Sea, pals into the State of Millain: Hither came Mortare, 
leit the place migfi be prepoſſeſſed by the Duke; and with him came 
Pimoniello aud Gamboloita , with the men of Tortora; and not long af- 
ter Cordova, who had left his Brigade in Spain; and by order from the 
Goveinuur, Don Sanchto Salina likewiſe , and Caracciols, to affiſt and 
adviic Moriara3 whole too great fetvour made the Governour appre- 
head iome inconvenience, Gamboloita was ſent with his men, and 
ſome tw Horſe, to defend Monaſtero, a place two miles beyond 87 
ſtegno, for the ſafeguard of Cordova's men, who were to come from 
Spign0 to Bxſtagno3 but the Duke thought he had aſſuredly caught 
Mos tara, and the other Captains, in a nooſe, when he ſaw them come 
thither with fo fer men: Wheretore placing the hope of fo happy ſuc- 
ces inipeed, he came out of Cheraſce, and throwing a Bridge ſudden- 
ly over the Tenaro, he paſt over to Neviglie, and came that way to 
Caſtino, and ſo to Cortemiglia; where leaving the Switzers, and a great 
Garriſon under the Commeadatore della Motta, he parted on the n6* of 
April, being holy Thurſday, towards Biſtagno, with 1200 Horſe, and 
about 7000 Foot; and thinking to get thither early in the morning, and 
to have taken the enemy at unawares, he marched apace all that night; 
but bei 1g held play by the Gariſon of Ve ema, as he paſt over the Bridge 
at bormia, which is neer the Caſtle; and having loſt ſome time the next 

morning in ſacking and burning Caſinaſcs, a little Village which h. d 
the boldneſs to teſiſt him, he mar d his deſigne; for Mortara, baving 
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notice of the Kings coming, whilſt he was at Dinner, ſent Cordowe pre- 
ſently away towards his Brigade, he ſent to his men who were quar- 
tered in the neighbouring parts, to come to Bifkagno, and getting im- 
mediately on horſe- back with Salina and Caracciolo, and followed with 
a Troop of Horſe with Muſquetezrs en Cr#pe , he went towards the 
Hill which leads to Cfiniſco, to incounter the enemy; but having ad- 
vanced couragiouſly , and placed ſome of his Muſqueteers to defend 
the Paſſes, he returned back immediately to take order for the defence 
of Biſtagus ; where his men ſtood in battel array, ready to receme the 
enemy 3 but being aſtoniſhed at the/ great number of men which they 
ſaw come down the Hill with the Duke, they ſuddenly retired to with- 
in the walls of the Town 3 and havingiflaaked the Gate with earth, they 
put themſelves orderly in adefenfive poſtures and Skirmiſhed2ll that 
day and the next night, ſeeking to keepthe enemy aloof off, leſt com- 
ing near they might throw down the wall with Spades and Pick- axes : 
The meantime Salino, Pimontello, Caracciolo, and chiefly Mortara's 
ſelf, though he was then troubled with the Gout, ſometimes on horſe- 
back, ſometimes carried in a Chair, went comforting, (providing for 
what was needful) and incouraging the Souldiers 3 in whoſe aſſiſtance 
the Towas-ftolk, yea, even the women, labored with much affection and 
zeal, though the Duke Had ſeat Letters before his atrival to the Con- 
ſuls and Officers of that Communalty; wherein he profeſſed his only 
aim was to ſecure his own State, and to drive the Spaniards from 
thence, promiſing ſafety bothof life and lively-hoads3 but failing in 
his hopes of taking Biſtaguo by ſurpriſal, he betook himſelf to force; 
and becauſe he wanted great Guns, wich were left behind by reaſon 
of the ſpeed oſ their march, he began to block up the Avenues, ſo to 
hinder relief. He firſt repuls d G amlalaita, who marching with his 
men from Mgnafters would have gotten into Biflagno z and not long 
after the ſame Gamboloita joining with thoſe who came with Cordua from 
Spigns to relieve Mortara, they were both of them ſet upon by the 
Dukes men, led on by Cavalier Boglia, and Monſieur di Polimia, as 
they deſcended the Mountain beyond Bermia ; and after a Skirmiſh of 
three hours, they were forced to teteat towards the top of the Moun- 
tain, and to deſiſt from the eaterpriſe , having won more praiſe for 
their daring, tt ea for Military diſcipline, and left about 200 fighting 
men behind them. | | 
The news of the danger Biſtagus was in being divulged round about, 
and afterwards throughout all 7zaly, turn d the eyes and minds of all 
men upon the Duke; not only forthe danger thoſe Commanders, who 
were the chiefeſt of all the Spaniſh Army, were in of being made pri- 
ſoners, and the deſtruction of the men that were there; but becauſe up- 
on the taking of that little Town the ſcattering of all thoſe other men 
who were quartered in the Langhe, did depend; who being Ve eran 
Souldiers, and moſt of them Spaniards, were thought to be the ſinews 
of that Militia , and the foundation of the Empire of th:t Nation in 
Italy: Moreover the Duke by histaking of Biſtagno, would have been 
maſter of all the Langbe, and would not only have been a great 
hinderance re the 1ſuccours which were expected from{ beyond 
Sea; but by aſſaulting Finale, or the River of Genos, he 1 nog 
ave; 
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have freed his own State for that year from the war wherewith it was 
threutned, and would have forced the Governour to have made either 
his own Country, or that of the friends and Confederates of the Crown, 
rhe Seat of war: He was therefore admited and exalted , even to the 
Stars, for his Courage, Counſel, and Conduct; for that when be 
ſeemed to be placed im an abyſs of ruine, having ſuch great forces ordain- 
ed agalnſt him, and being ſo.ſorely threatened, he roſe uꝑ more coura- 
giouſly, and with greater vigout; and had reduced the affairs of ſo po- 
tent an enemy into ſo difficult: and dangerous a condition, and parti- 
culitly thoſe of Mortaras whopreſuming more then any other Spaniſh. 
Commander whatſoever, hath ſeveral times vaunted, and-particularly 
ina Lette: which he writ at his:parting from Aleſſandria to Don Carlo 
Doria, at Genoa ; that he was your to take the Duke Priſoner : But for- 
tune, which doth uſually diſturb well-weighed defigns, looked not 
with a ſavourable aſpect upon this the Dukes enterpriſe 3 for the great- 
er Guns tarrying behind by reaſon of the Dukes ſpeedy march towards 
Biſtagno, and his being hindered by the craggineſs of the ways, and the 
deepnels thereof, he loſt his deſign ;; ſo as not being able to do any 
thing of moment with only-two ſmall pieces, eſpecially by reaſon of the 
ſacks full of earth and ſtraw which the Defendants hung out upon 
ropes, Mortara had leaſure to hold him play till ſuccour came; which 
the Duke fearing, and yetbeing reſolved to do his utmoſt, he came to 
the wall with Spade and Pick: Axto throw it down; and attempted in 
the dark of night to make a furious aſſault; he at the ſame time 
made the Pyoneers N and put for the ultimate tryal of his and 
the enemies fortune; but the Detendants being incouraged by ſeeing 
how little effect the Dukes Artillery did, reſiſted ſtoutly here alſo; 
For having notice of the Dukes intention, they were very vigilant in 
making defence; and did ſo clear the darkneſs with Faggots and Gra- 
nad oes, which they threw into the Ditch, as they might ſee to hit thoſe 
that approach'd the walls; and ſo rendered this the Dukes indeayour 
vain; as they had done the reſt, 

This mean while the Governour of Millain hearing at Pavia what 
danger Mortara was in, though there was no good intelligence held be- 
tweea them, becauſe Mortara was wont to detra@ from his actions, and 
as it he underſtood the myſtery of the Militia better then the Gover- 
nour, pretended to teach him how to fight; and becauſe his much im- 
portuniry had made the Governour give way to this his going out; yet 
howſoever, preferring the publick good, and the Kings Service, be- 
fore any private enmity, he reſolved ſpeedily to relieye him and the 
other Commanders who were in the like danger: He therefore march- 
ed with betwecn four and five thouſand Foot, and ſome Troops of 

| Horſe which he had near at hand; and having ſent ſtrict Orders to all 
Cap'a'ns and Camp-maſters to follow kim with their men, he march- 
ed with incredible ſpeed towards Biſtægno; and being come within 
three miles of it onthe ſecond day in Eaſter-week , he lay all that night 
in Ter o: The Duke the next morning after, which was the fourth 
day after his arrival, hearing of the coming of ſo ſtrong a ſuccour, be- 
gantodiſ-lodge, and leaving 2500 Foot, and the Horſe on the Plain, 
he ſeat the reſt of his men with the Artillery towards the Hill. The 

| horſe 
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Horſe and Foot which were left on the plain followed afterwards by 
the me way; leaving much Ammunition in their Quarters, Arms 
and many ſick Souldiers, who were unfit to march, beſides ooo which 
were ſlain in the aſſaults and actions. He departed unmoleſted, for 
Mortara being more afraid then was needful would not ſuffer his men 
to go out; and the Goyernour did not follow him 5 but coming into 
Biſtagno almoſt at the ſame inſtant that the Duke removed away, and 
having heard Maſs, adviſed with his Counſel what was to be done u 
onthe preſent occaſion : ſome ot the Captains alledged the diſturbance 
by rain, the narrowneſs of the ways, and the difficult paſſes, which 
were fit for Ambuſcadoes; and wherein they not being able to make 
uſe of all their men, the enemy might with a few mea refiſt a much 
greater number; others alledged the wearineſs of their own Souldiers, 
and ſome hours being paſt before the Conſultation 5 wherefore they 
thought the Enemy was ſo ſar advanced, as it was impoſſible to over- 
take them, it was reſolved, the Governour himſelf being of the-ſame 
opinion, that they ſhould not follow the flying Enemy; a reſolution 
whereby the glory due unto him for ſo ſpeedy and ſeaſonable a ſuccour, 
whercupon the welfare of fo many well deſerving Commanders did 
depend, was turred to as much ſhame and diſnonour; for he was not 
only much blamed for letting flip fo rare an occaſion of victory, but 
was worſe ſpoke of, the manner and circumſtances of the preſent action 
being confidered: ſome ſpoke againſt the way be took by Acqui, being 
tte further about, and worſe then that of Nice; which was both the 
n erer, and would alſo have been a hindrance to the Duke in his retreat; 
others added, that to make the Dukes retreat the more eaſie, he had 
forbidden Don Alphonſo a Avalos to advance, who was Governour of 
Montferrat : and who marcbing from Ceſſalle with 3000 Montferrian 
Foot and 300 Horſe, had feat ſome of his men to the Caſtle Palafea, 
which being a place upon tbe way was very opportune to have detained 
the Duke, and hindred his retreat; ſo as when the Spaniards ſhould 
have be:n come upon him, and he conſequently taken in the midſt, he 
muſt of neceſſity tave been defeated z Others argued ſome ſecret In- 
relligence beld between them, by the Governours lying all nightin 
Terxo, ſo neer the Enemy, when the beſieged were in fo great danger; 
Nor were there thoſe wanting, who {aid they had ſeen Meſſengers paſs 
and repaſs between the two Camps, and thereby, as alſo by other 
coun'er-ſigns argued that the Dukes retreat was ſecured to him. How- 
ſoever, it is moſt certain the Duke muſt have received a great blow, 
had he been quickly purſued, without ſo much counſel, and ſuch a- 
fected delays; for his men were in very bad condition, by reaſon of 
their ſufferings, and the hunger they bad undergone before Biſtagno; 
and fearing to be aſſaulted, threw away their Arms, and fled in diſor- 
de-; and onthe contrary, the Duke had that very morning within three 
miles ſpace, 14000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe (thoſe of the Langhe being 
comprehended) men, who in ;eſpeR of the Enemy, were freſh, and 
who had reſted moſt part of that night; For Cerdouva, Gamboleiia, and 
other Comwanders appeared immediately from the Langbe, with all 
the people of thoſe parts3 as alſo Jovan Bravo, Carlo Spinelli, and 
Fevan Pietro Serbelloni, appeared that very morning from the State of 
Millain, 
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ui lain, with their Brigades, to boot with thoſe of the Country, Bi- 
fagus being freed, the Governour without looking further aftet the 
Duke, who was gotten but ill-fayour'dly with his men into Caneili, 
tatried divers days in 4//efſandria, waiting for Men, Ammunition, and 
Artillery, which he had ſent for from ſeveral parts of the State of 
Millain, for the enterprize of Af#, which he gave out he would take 
in hand. 

The Duke, when he had brought his men into Canelli, ſent them by 
dcgrees into Afi, whether he alſo ſent victuals and Ammunition, for 
the defence of that City, againſt which he ſaw the Governour beat all 
his Forces 3 who parting from Alleffandria about the fifth of May, tar- 
ried fix days in Fel/zzaz0; and going fromthence to Annone, the laſt 
Town upon the Confines of Mil/ain, he went with his Army towards 
Aft: He tad with him between 16 and 18000 Italian Foot, 4000 
Spaniards, about 2000 Horſe, the dens d Armes being therein compie- 
teaded ; to boot with 6000 other Foot, and 560 Horſe, which | e had 
left under Cavag'iero e in Sandoval, not ſo much to guard that 
Fort, as to keep Vercelles in jealouſie; fo as the Duke being forced to 
keep it well Garriſon d, was the leſs able to defend Afi: He had alſo 
700 other Foot, which he ſhortly expected from Tuſcame, Urbine, 
and Lucca, by Sea; and thoſe of Parma were already come unto tte 
Camp. Ac his going from Annose towards Ai he divided his Foot 
into four equal 5q#a4rezs, which being led on by four Troops of Dra- 
goons, the Cavalry divided into two Squadrons winged the left ſide 
towards the Tannaro, the more inward whereof was led on by Don 
Alfenſo Pimontello, General thereof; and the outward by his Lieute- 
nant Don Sanchio Salina; after theſe came the ens 4 Arms, conduct- 
ed by their General the Marqueſs of Efe 3 the Baggage came after the 
Squadrons, and the Artillery, part whereof was allo plac'd on the leſt 
band of che Squadrons: 

The City of Aſti Candi in a plain, at the foot of ſome hills, upon the 
top whereof ſtands the Caſtle, jeyn d io the City, of an ancient ſhape, 45 are 
alſo the reſt of the Walls of the City, which therefore have not thoſe Flanks 
nor Kampiers which are uſed in modern Fortifications, On the South fide the 
Tannaro runs, two Musket ſhot diſtant from the mals; the luis bills which 
run in alarge compaſs towards the North, bending from thence towards the 
Eaſt, terminate in Annone, from whence, like a half Amphitheater they 
encompaſs all that plain, berween the Riuolis Verſa, and the bills of Tan- 
_ 15 ſome four miles ſpace, and ſomewhat further, between Annone 
and Aſti. 

But the Duke not at all affrighted at the approach of ſo great an At- 
my, would, though weaker in Forces, face tbem; and hating to keep 
incloſed within walls would march into the field againſt them. He 
had with him about ſome 15000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, moſt of them 
Forreigners, and chiefly F;ench, who were come thither, notwith- 
ſtanding their Kings ſevere Edicts to the contrary for the Princes of 
that Kingdom being deſirous of new perturbations and ruptures be 
tween the two Kings, and it may be, tha: their King might be the Ar- 
bitrator of Peace and War in 1:aly, ſent many men thither, thinking, 
that look how many more of their Nation ſhould be in the Dukes ſer- 
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vice, both Peace and War ſhould the more depend upon their King. 
Being come neer Yerſa, and having taken up his Quarters upon the in- 
ward bank of the River, where was no commodious foording, ſave in 
two places, he ſent Monſieur de Roaſon, with 200 Lorrain Horſe, be- 
yond the River, that he might ger into ſome houſes belonging to an 
Inn called Corce Bianca; the firſt bickering fell out here, between 
theſe men, and Alphonſo Baleſteros, Comiſſary General of the Kings 
Horſe, who was ſeat before with 400 Dragoons to diſcover the ene» 
my : This Skirmiſh, 1 — concourſe of people on both ſides, grew 
almoſt to a Battel; the Duke having ſent his Van to relieve his men, 
and the Governour ſome Troops of Curaffiers, with the Burgonian 
Forces, led on by the Baron Batteville, who was alſo followed by Al- 
fonſo Pimontello, with his Horſe Troop, ſo as the fray increaſing, both 
ſides fought valiantly 5 in which fight it bapned, that the Lorrainers 
who were onthe Dukes fide, being cloathed and weaponed like to the 
Kings Burgonians, did ſo mingle with the Bargonians, as paſſing un- 
known thorow the midſt of them, they advanc'd even to within ſight 
of th: Spaniſh Camp. The Governour advancing towards them bare 
headed, thinking they were his men who fled, began, much to his 
danger, to reprehend them, and to bid them return and fight valiantly; 
but they for fear of death in caſe they ſhould be kuown, ſeeming as if 
they would return to the Skirmiſh, retreated dexterouſly to their own 
men, leaving their Captain Priſoner, together with Cavalier San Rat- 
nero, and ſoine others, There died in this Skirmiſh an Enſign-Bearer 
of the Dukes, with ſome others of both ſides; Baleſteros was ſorely 
wounded, and Baron Batteville ſleightly, who, together with his Bur- 
gonians, behaved themſelves gallantly both here, and during this whole 
Campagnia, and were of great aid to the Enterpriſe: Don Alfonſo 
Pimentellos Horſe fell over and over with him, not without great dan- 
ger of death. 

The Skirmiſh being over, (for the Dukes men retre.ted to beyond 
the River,) the Governour advanced even to Verſa, and took up his 
Quarters there in the face of the Dukes Army; but he ſeat Jovan Bra- 
vo, with his Brigade, and ſome pieces of Artillery, to Quarter upon 
the little Hills, for his own more ſafety, and for the prejudice of the 
Enemy: But the Duke having munited all the bank of Verſa on his ſide 
with a long Trench, which reached from the little Hills to the Tanna s, 
ſent alſo 2000 Foot to poſſeſs themſelves of the Hill which was oppo- 
ſite to ti at where Bravo was Quartered; and being mightily well ſnel - 
tered on all ſides, and fortiſied, nor being to be aſſaulted there without 
apparent danger to the Aſſailaats, they began to skirmiſh from the Hills, 
and from the oppoſite Trenches, with Muskets and Bumbards; but 
more out of force and fury than out of any well taken advice, or any 
great effect. This Skirmiſh continued two or three days without any 
advantage on either ſide; ſo as the Spaniards thinking it a ſhame that 
the Duke with ſo unequal Forces durſt confront them, and keep him- 
ſelf equal to their Army ſo long, they reſolved to advance by the Hil- 
locks, inrending to fight him both on the back and flanks, ia his own 
Quarters, and to beat up his Quarters: The Enterpriſe was committed 
to the Prince of Aſcoli, who whilſt he foreſlowed the execution there- 
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of, meeting wirh ſome impedimeats, he afforded the Duke, (who had 
notice of all proceedings) leaſure to poſſeſs himſelf of other ſtations, 
fitter to hinder, or at leaſt to make the Enemies progreſs more difficult 
in that part: And becauſe it was neceſſary for the Prince to go by way 
of aaticipation to the oppugning of Caſtiglione, a little Caſtle, ſcituated 
upon a little Hill, which being ot ſome conſequence was furniſhed with 
a reaſonable Garriſon, the Duke, for the better ſecurity thereof, choſe 
out about a thouſand of his beſt Musketiers, and ſent them under the 
command of Captain odane Rovere of Aſti, and Monſieur 4 Arlo, a 
French man, men of great courage and ef. to poſſeſs them - 
ſelves of, and to fortifie a certain Hill which ſtood between the Caſtle 
and Bravo's Quarters 3 but the Prince going with 4000 Foot, two 
Troops of Light Horſe, and ſome Artillery, to take in the Hill, after 
a long diſpute, wherein Arlo, Rovers, and many of the Dukes chiet- 
eſt Souldiers were ſlain, got it at laſt by ſtout fighting, for all that the 
Duke ſent a great relief unto them by Count Gi; from whence 
turning immediately to the expugning of Caſtiglione, whether the Soul- 
diers who eſcaped from the defence of the Hill fled, he likewiſe eaſily 
took it; forthe Governour, tothe end that he by diviſion might the 
more eafily obtain the Hill, having at the ſame time ſent Don Alonſo 
Pimontellato fall upon the Trenches towards the Taynars, which were 
defended by Prince Tbamaſo; the Duke, thinking that he had ſuffici- 
ently provided for the defence of the Hillocks, by thoſe that he had 
ſent thither under Rewero and Arlo, went with the body of his Army to 
aſſiſt his Son; ſq as not being able time enough to relieve Caſtigliane, the 
Garriſon of that Caſtle aſtoniſhed at Prince Aſcoli s great valour, and 
through the fearful relations which were made by the Souldiers who 
were fled thither, baſely ſurrendred it, when the battery was ſcarcely 
begun: 500 Souldiers march'd out, who were graciouſly ſent by the 
Prince to the Duke, not without the murmurs of the Spaniſh Army, 
who by this acquiſition rewained abſolute Maſters of the Colline. 
The Duke not being able to keep any longer upon the banks of the 
River, thoſe ſtations being loſt, quitted his Quarters, and retired qui- 
etly, unmoleſted, tothe City 5 for the Goyernour, keeping the Army 
back, contrary to the opinion of many of the Captains, expteſly for- 
bad Pimentello ta advance, who already moved with the Cavalry to fall 
upon his Rere, being ſatisfied with taking the Hills, and with having 
madethe Duke forſake his Trenches, he = with his Army beyond 
Verſa, where he tarryed three days to fortifie la Croce Bianca, and ſome 
other places thereabauts. This mean while theſe of Tuſcany, Urbane, 
and Lucca came to the Camp, and the Tufcans were ſent to Sandoval, 
that, according to agreement with the great Duke, they might be im- 
ploy ed only in defence of the State of Millain, and the reſt tarryed in 
the Camp. With the addition of theſe, and of other Souldiers who 
came to the Camp, the Army was increaſed to the number of 30000 
Foot, and 3200 Horſe, 400 whereof were ſent to St. Damiano, a 
Town in Moniferrat, which ſtands on the back of Afi, to keep back 
the victuals and munition which came from Piedwont. The Captains 
of the Army conſulted how they ſhould aſſault the Duke, and expugne 
the City; and it was reſolved to attempt it by the Hills near unto ir, as 
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from a higher and more convenient place, whereby they promiſed 
themſelves the ſhorter and more eaſie ſucceſs; for that, contrary to the 
opinion of all men, they were neither garriſoned by the Duke, nor 
fortified by Trenches, though the {low Proceedings of the Enemies 
Army had afforded him ſufficient conveniency todo ir, and the preſeat 
occaſion did neceſſarily require it: Therefore the Governour, leaving 
Zerbellone with his Brigade to guard the Fortifications made about Ver- 
ſa, march d with his Army in three diſtinct battaglions towards the 
Hills; Don Piearo Sarmiento led onthe firſt, which was the Van, com- 
poſed of four brigades of Foot, two Spaniſn, two Neapolitans z where- 
of the one was that commanded by Sarmiento, the other by Don Fe- 
ronimo Pimontello; the one under Thamaſo Carecciolo, and the other un- 
der Carlo Spinelli: After this went the ſecond battaglion, led on by 
Giovan Brave, wherein was his own Brigade, and the other two of 
Cordovaand Gambaloita, with ſome Troops of Horſe, according as the 
ſcituation would permit: Between the one, and the other of theſe 
were ſome Artillery brought, and ſome carriages of Ammunition; 
inthe reece the two Brigades of Feronimo Rho, and of Cavalier Peccio 
followed, with thoſe of Urbane, Parma, and Lucca; the firſt com- 
manded by Count Horatio Carpegna, the ſecond by Don Franceſco Far- 
neſe, and the laſt by Fraxciſce Cenami: The Horſe ſhelter'd, as for- 
merly, the left wing of the Foot; the baggage came laſt, and a nume- 
rous Lrain of Artillery, with the wonted Guard. In this order did 
the Army march early in the morning in a thick miſt which would nei- 
ther ſuffer them to diſcern the Hills, nor the Sentinels which were pla- 
ced there to diſcover them. The Duke having notice at laſt by his 
Scouts of the Enemies March, and finding that they went towards the 
Hills, he, though too late, was aware of the importancy of that ſtationg 
wherefore iſſuing immediately with all his men out of the City, he 
went to pre · poſſeſs himſelf thereof; which by reaſon of their near- 
neſs having eaſily done, ſince he had not more ſiaſonably fortified 
them, he endeavour'd at leaſt to arm them, and furniſh them ſo with 
Souldiers, as the Enemy ſhould not be Maſters of them without much 
prejudice and effuſion ot blood. He therefore, having a mind to give 
battle, placed fix or ſeven thouſand French on the leaſt Hill, and on 
that which was fartheſt off; and talking to them on foot, he encou- 
raged them to fight, propoſing unto them the advantage of the ſcitu- 
ation, the valour of their Nation, their hatred to the Spaniards, the 
glory and great rewards of Victory; and they being come for the moſt 
part, rather to pillage then to fighr, it is ſaid, that pointing with his 
band unto the Enemies Troops, He thould ſay to them, give you me 
thoſe Ranks ditordered, and I will give you the! State of Millain, and 
all 1:aly in prey to your valour and worth: For all the Arms, all the 
Forces th:t tte Spaniards can put together, being aſſembled in this 
Camp, with wt at other people, with what other Armies can they op- 
poſe you ? with what Arms, with what Commanders can they bereave 
you of the reward and fruit of Victory? Then ſeeming as if he were 
called away elſewhere, he. excuſed himſelf for not tatrying longec 
with them: Bur ſeeming as if he did totally confide in their worth, he 
told them that his preſence way a © requiſite elſewhere; then going 
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from them, he diſpoſed 5000 Swiſſers on the Hill called Certeſa, where 
he alſo placed fiye pieces of Artillery, with which ſcouring the Plain, 
he alſo light upon the Enemies Squadrons, and made way for the 
Horſe, partly on the fide of the Foot, partly in the Valley between 
the twa Hills, The Governour was advanced, verily believing that 
the Duke would not ſtir out of the City; and ſeeing him, beyond all 
expeRation, encamp'd upon the Hills, and prepared tor fight, he gave 
order for giving battle, being thereunto much egg d on by the entrea- 
tics of his men, and by the fervency of the whole Camp, who defired 
nothing elſe. This prder being publiſhed, Sarmiento's battaglion, which 
was the Van, marched towards the Hills, and through the Souldiers 
fervour, a little mote ſpeedily then they ought to have done: And as 
be paſſed along having diſcovered ſome French quarter d underneath 
the s kirts of the Hills, ſome Neapolitanes were ſent to drive them 
from chence. Here the fight begun; for Onefris Mui, a Roman Gen- 
tleman and Commiſſary General of the Dukes Horſe, came in to the 
relief of the French with a great Squadron ot Horſe, which, as if they 
had abandoned the Dukes party, paſt over to amongſt the Enemy, 
crying Viva la Spagna, Viva la Spagna; whereby they did ſo dece ve 
the Neapolitanes, as coming cloſe up to them, without receiving any 
harm, and being by them friendly received, they immediately drew 
forth their Swords, and wounded ſome, flew other ſome, till ſuch 
time as being relieved by Gambaloita, who ſeeing what was done from 
the ſecond Squadron, advanced with his men, and forc'd the Enemies 
Horſe to retreat: And at the ſame time the Neapolitanes, and the reſt 
of the firſt Squadron, clambe up by thoſe freight paths againſt the 
thunder of Cannon and hail of Musket-ſhot, and figbting as they came 
up the Hill, they at laſt got to the Plain, where being back d by two 
pieces of Actillery, which were conveniently placed, they preis d fo 
bome upon the French, as beginning firſt to wave, and afterwards 
ſhamefully to turn their backs, they fled into fi: The Duke, though 
in vain, ſent Monſieur Limogione Lievtenant to Prince Thomaſo to 1525 
them, that he might ſet upon and oppoſe the Enemy with his Horſe; 
and he himſelf turning to the Swiſſers on the other Hill, on whom all 
his hopes lay, began to encourage them to make that tation good; 
© ſhewing them, That the firſt Hill was loſt, not through the valour or 
number of the Enemy, but by the cowardiſe of the French,; that 
© they might make amends for the ſhame, and repair the loſs: Wheze- 
© forethey had an excellent occaſion to ſhew hom much the Swiſſers 
© did exceed the French in valour, and to boaſk that it was the Swiſſers 
« that had preſerved his reputation and the ſtate ob the Houſe of Sauq: 
© He therefore withed them to make head, and face the Enemy, not 
« only by keeping them from that ſtation, but by beating tham alſo 
© from the other which the French had ſo: baſely abandoned: That he 
* himlelf would bazzard his life amongſt them, to, whoſe vyalaur and 
worth he bad truſted his honour, State, and reputation; that he was 
© therefore ready to keep with them, and runjthe ſame fortune, and 
fighting yaliantly with a pike in his band, eithes dye there, or bear 
away a plenary and glorious victory from the Buemy: That therefore 
they ſhould fight as valiantly for the defence af that ſtation, as wn, 
| woul 
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« would do for the very walls of Turin; and let the world know that 
the Swiſſers had not loſt the ancient gallaatry of their Fore-fathers, 
© whereby they had won ſo many, 41 ſo famous Victories, with ſo 
much glory, wherein he did not in vain confid e, nor yet ſo many 
* other Princes, preferring the Swiſſers worth, in the defence of things 
© of greatelt importance, before that of all other Nations. 

Bur all theſe words were ſpoke in vain; for Giovan Bravo, who fol- 
lowed Sarmiento, having this mean while wheeled about with the ſe- 
cond Squadron on the ſide of the firſt Hill, and got upon the ſecond, 
and togett er with him Gamboloits, and Don Alphonſo Pimontello, Lims- 

one could not only not do any thing of moment; but the Swiſſers 
Ling themſelves ſet on, on ſo many ſides, turn d their backs more 
baſely then the French had done, without or fighting, or ſhewing 
their face to the adverſary ; and though the Duke and Prince Thomeſe 
indeayoured to make head with ſome Squadrons of Horie, aad to de- 
rain the Swiflers z which not being able to do, they themſelves with- 
ſtood the coming on of the Enemy, as much as might be 3 yet his men 
running taſter and faſter away, and the Enemy coming faſter and faſter 
on, they we.e forced to yield, and to leave five piece of Cannon in the 
Enemies hands; two ot which being thrown into a ditch towards the 
City, were by night recovered by the ſame Swiſſers. 

This was that which hapned on the Hills of Aſti, onthe 21 of May, 
wferein though Sarmitnto s Squadron fought more then any of the 
others, and particularly Spinelos and Camicciold's Neapolitans, to 
whom therefore the praiſe of the Vitory was little leſs then wholly 
due; yet becauſetteir too great fervour and fury wherewith they 
charged tte Enemy was a hindrance to their companions, and to the 
Kings other Squadrons, who proce:ded in a more orderly, and Mi- 
liia:y manner, ſo as they could not come time enough to the fight; 
therefore theſe coming up after the French were routed, their action 
was not fo advantagious as it would haye been, if they had made a 
joynt aſſault z for then doub!leſly the Dukes men would have been to- 
rally beaten, The number of the ſlain (as is uſual) is diverſly related 
yet was it leſs then was to have been expected trom ſuch a conflict; and 
no wonder, ſince they minded flying more then fighting. The Nea- 
politans received ſome loſs, being deceived by the Dukes Horſe, who 
were they only that may be faid to bave laid about them, and to have 
made ſome reſiſtance, whereas the Kings Horſe did little or nothing 5 
nor were thete many taken priſoners of the Spaniards the only man of 
account that was taken, was Den Franceſca di Silva, brother to the Duke 
of Paſtrans, who going out a picchering alone, out of his ranks, and 
entring with tao much youtbful ſpirit amongſt the Enemy, was woun- 
ded, and died not many days after a priſoner in T»riz. Thoſe of 
quality who fell on the Dukes fide, were: Monſieur di Crepagna, Ser- 
jeaat- Major-General, and fix other Captains; on the Kings ſide, ſix 
Captains and ſome other under-Officers: Great was the reputation 
which the Kings Forces won by theſe ſucceffes, who were brought ve- 
ry low by the former; and very much the ſuppreſſion ot the Nukes 
party, whoſe affairs were hereby thought to be reduced to ſo low an 
ebbe, as the news of the loſs ot the Battle being brought to Tuxin, _ 
the 
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the Dukes writings, and things of greateſt conſequence being ſent thi- 
ther, men betook themſelves to ſuch courſes, as in times of greateſt 
extremity is uſual, they carried the Jewels and beſt of the Court- 
houſhold- ſtuff into the Caſtles and as if the Enemy tad been before 
the Walls, the people fell to tortifie them, to turniſh them with Sen- 
tinels, and Corps de guarde; and the women clothed in ſackcloth, went 
bare foot in proceſſion to the Churches, and ſacred places of the City; 
and yet little was the advantage that was got by the Victory: For con- 
traty to the common cuſtom of Wat, the Kings affairs did from thence 
begin to decline in powex, and reputation; and on the contrary, thoſe 
of the Duke grew daily better and more glorious; for the conquering 
Army, which ought to have run with feryour to the ruine of the City, 
which was full of men affcighted, and confuſed through exceſſive fear, 
and which was not likely to have held out long before ſo victorious 
an Army, as was generally confeſs d by all men, did not only forbear 
doing ſo, but kept idle upon the Hills that they bad won, and as if they 
Fad been infatua ed with ſtupidity, buſying themſelves only in making 
Trenches, and in fortifying their Quarters, to defend themſelves from 
the Enemy which they bad beaten z who after ſome days were paſſed 
began the Battery, but ſo cold, ſo leaſurely, fo uncertain a one, that 
the Bullets of the Artillery either did not hit at all, or with very little 
damage, though the Walls which they plaid upon, were exceeding weak 
with age. | | 
Wherefore the Dukeg who was. alſo entred the Town in fear and 
aſtoniſhment, and ſaw things in ſo deſperate a condition, by realon of 
his own Souldiers confuſion, prepared rather to abandon, then to de- 
fend it, taking courage at the ſo ſlow p:oceeding of the Enemy, began to 
hope be might be able to defend it; the which that he might do with 
the more honour and ſhew of valour, he lodged his men between the 
Walls and the Trenches, over againſt thoſe of the Enemy 3 and he did 
not only play uponithe Enemies Camp from the Caſtle, and from the 
Bulwarks,and Platforms huilt without in convenient places; but ſally- 
ing often out of the Trenches with ſtore of Musketeers, even to the 
Enemies Banks and Works, he moleſted them continually both by day 
and night; and particularly on that part, where, as being moſt expoſed 
to aſſaults, Giovan Bravo, and Lodovico Gambolata ſtood to make de- 
ſeace, who conſequently underwent the burthen of all that enterprize. 
The City was plentiful in Victuals and Ammunition, which were 
daily brought to the Duke, notwithſtanding the 400 Horſe which were 
ſent to St. Damiano; and the neerneſs of the ſame City afforded him 
convenience not only to quarter his men commodiouſly. and under co- 
vert, but alſo to refreſn them; . for dividing his Souldiers between the 
Guards ot the Walls and the Trenches,:and ſome ſucceeding other 
ſome in labour, and in reſt, they recreated themſelves, and getting 
more ſtrength by their reſt and recreation, they fell with more vigout 


to their labour again, and made the longerteliſtance: and though they 
were not over- well paid, yet did they ſerve in that War with much af- 
fection and induſtry, and were incouraged not ſo much by the Dukes 


preſence and authority, as by his civil comportment, which won upon 
| the Souldiers, whom he accompanied in all their Jab k 
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To this was added, that he being naturally liberal to the Souldiers, they 
knew he failed them not in their pay through avarice, but impoſſibili- 
ty: ſo as eyery one eſteeming the cauſe his own, they laboured in the 
enterprize as for their own hogour, incited by their hatred to the Spa- 
niards, and by their defire of cancelling the fault which they had com- 
mitted in the Bartel 5 and they fought the more fervently, for that they 
ſaw the Enemies Army grow the leſs couragious 3 Which not bein 

only moleſted by continual labour (as hath been ſaid) but afflicted with 
infinite wants and inconveniences, and expoſed to a thouſand hardſhips 
in the Campagnia, waſted and conſumed miſerably away, as ice beaten 
on by the Sun; for abounding in Victuals, and in all other refreſh- 
ments, which was brought them from the States of Millain and Mont - 
ferrat, they grew unruly and ill - governed, from wheace infinite diſ- 
orders did reſuit: they were quarter d upon thoſe barren Hills, and 
without water, the ſc-rcity whereof was very great, which they wan- 
ted not only for their refteſnment, and to keep them clean, but even 
to drink: for having none but what was brought on the backs of beaſts 
from the Tanare, and Ferſa, there was not ſufficient for the Men and 
Horſes to drink: eſpecially the neighbouring Ciſterns of Certoſa being 
immediately dried up by reaſon of the great concourſe of peoples and 
a little rivulet which ran neer theit Quarter, through the ſmall care they 
had of k:eping cleanſed from the immundities of the Army, became 
ſo foul and loathſome, as it was of na fervice: So as the Souldiers 
were not only ſcorch d up through heat, but fell fick through ſluttiſh- 
neſs. Moreover, there being na habications there, ſave in the 
Covent ot the Certoſa, the Souldiers for the: moſt; part lay without 
Tents or Shrouds, naked upon the earth; ſo as they were burnt by 
day, by the Sun- bea us which were at chat time very hot; and by nighc 
diftempred by the blaſting Eveaing-dew,and cold Air, In many places 
you might have ſeen ti e Sauldiers ſitilag an the ground under the ſha- 
dow of a bough, fixed in the earth, thinkingit a great refreſhment to 


ſhel:ec their heads. a little from tlie ſcorqhing heat of the Sun: they 


took little care in burying the dead; fo as theair grew nniſome through 
the ſtink of dead bodies, ſickneſs, and other pollutions. The $oul- 
diers not being able therefore to bear with ſo much labour in War, 
and inconven'ences of body, fell many of them daily fick, who not 
being fitted with apportune remedy, and the contagion till incieaſing, 
the Camp within a few days became rather like an Hoſpital of ſick- 
men, thea Military Quarters: It behoved therefore to (end for the 
Germans who were in the Garriſon at Sandoval, to ſupply the ſcarcity 
of people in the Camp, wherein there were: not enough able to ſupply 
the Guards, and other uſual Military Duties ; the rather tor that the 
Governour having made a Trench to be digg d towards the weſt, by 
which way Victuals and Ammunion wete brought iato the City from 
Piedmont; the Duke being aware of it, cauſed another Trench to be 
made over againſt it, wherewith he ſhelte. ed the way, and on the head 
thereof made a Fort be built, from wt ence the oppoſite T:ench being 
furiouſly plaied upon by the Artillery, the quarters about a Certoſa 
were expoſed to aſſaults: it being thetefare neceſſary, tor remedy, to 
build another Fort oppoſite to it, Thuwapo Caracciola was Oy to 
ade 
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have the cuſtody the ef, with bis Brigade of Neapolitans ; and theſe 
not being ſufficient, for many of them diminiſhed, the Dutch who 
were come bur a little before from Sandoval, were ſent thither, The 
Governour continuing thus, many days, to oppoſe the Enemies Army 
which lay before the City, and ſeeming neither willing, nor reſolute to 
aſſault it; the Souldiers being oppreſs'd with ſo much labour and incon- 
venience could not be kept from murmuring, not complaining ſo 
much of the effect, as ofthe manner of the Governours ſuffering them, 
who were willing to fight the Enemy, to be ſo baſely conſumed by ſut- 
ferings 3 and that undergoing a thouſand deaths hourly , and run- 
ning manifeſt ruine and deſtruction, he would not ſuffer them to dye 
honourably by aſſaulting the City and the Dukes Quarters ; nor ſo 
much as ſead the Horſe which lay there idle, to divert the enemy from 
making defence, or to pillage and oyer-run Piedmont,and to keep back 
tte proviſions which were daily brought into Aſti: Every onethere- 
fore ſpoke ill of him, detracting from his Honour and Reputation, 
ſaying, as they were wont, that he held private intelligence with the 
Duke, and had no good intentions to the Kings Affairs: Now that 
the true ground of theſe Detractions, as alſo of what was alledged in 
his defence, (for it was variouſly argued) may be known, it will be 
neceſſary , that leaving the Spaniſh Army in their difficulties and trou- 
bles, wt erein it continued till the end of the war, and till the peace 
was concluded; that looking a little backwards, we make ſome par- 
ticular inquiry. | 
 _ © The Governour being naturally inclined to proceed with maturi- 
© ty and ſafety in all his actions, and therefore profeſſing that he mana- 
© pedthe war not with any military violence, but with Spaniſh ſlowneſs 
© and caution ſeemed in all his reſolutions to have for his chief end, not 
to hazzard the preſent condition of affairs; and that therefore, as a 
dangerous Rock to the Kings affairs, he abhorred nothing more then 
to make either the Italians or French jealous that the King would 
© make himſelf maſter of Aſti, and of Piedmont; leſt ſuch fe:r might 
move too brisk. humours,. and might perturb the very foundation of 
© the peace of Itahj, which was far from the intention of the King or his 
© Councel to do: Theſe his ends aud thoughts, which he from the be - 
* ginning , for the juſtification of the buſineſs did not conceal, made 
© him afrerwards ſo circumſpect and reſerved, as well in the proſecuti- 
* on of the war, as in all his other actions, as the Duke growing bold 
thereupon, aad fearing the reputation of his forces the leſs, did with 
more courage continue the war; and the Embaſſadours who mana- 
* ged the p ace made uſe thereof as of abridle, or ſpur, to bring him 
to what they would, The Prince of Aſcoli ſeemed, though with more 
©(erled thoughts, to be of the ſame opinion; ro whom the Duke did 
much adhere, as to both of them did ſome of the Commanders, who 
being gratified by the Governours failed not to fide with him in all 
© Conſulrarions depending; though Mortara declared againſt them, but 
ein vain; who according to his cuſtome being averſe to the Gove-- 
* nours proceedings, and not at all ab:ſh'd at what bad happen d at 
© 8iagno, was for the ſetting aſide ot all ſuch teſpects, as pernicious 
' ©to the final ead of the affairs, and for the making war wanfully : To 
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© him did the moſt of the Captains in their hearts incline, and openly 
* the whole Army 3 who were ſcandalized at the Governours ſo great 
© circumfpeRion 3 the Governour and the Prince were much nou- 
© riſh'd in this diſpoſition by the Negotiation of peace, which was 
© hotly trea ed of in Spain, France, and Italy; For the King of France 
having ſent Monſieur de Silleri with a ſtately Embaſſie to carry his 
© Preſents; to his new Spouſe, and! beginning to grow jealous of the 
© Governours ſo great preparations againſt . Piedmont , had given him 
Commiſſion to treat efficaciouſly with the King of Spain, touching 
the manner of compoſing the Dukes Affaits; from which compoſi- 
< tion, aftec the ſaid Dukes hoſtile actions, the King and Court of 
Spain ſe med to be much averſe; That King and Court were loath 
to yield to the King of France his deſites, thinking them too much 
* mis- becoming Kingly dignity, nor ſuiting with ſuch threats and pre- 
* parations : They were yet more troubled for the examples: ſake 3 
thinking tt at to agree with tie Duke, without ſome preceding juſt re- 
ſentmeat, and due reveage for the hoſtility, and little reſpett ſhewn, 
would be roogreat a detriment tothe Authority and Reputation of the 
Crown. The Dukes neceſſity in defending himſelf pleaded for the 
* ather ſide; which being permitted for a free Prince to do, did not 
© only mitigate the name of the offence , but the offence it ſelf 3 As al- 
© ſo thecontinual defire of preſerving 1#aly in peace, which contrary to 
all expectation was now diſturbed by the effuſion of ſo much Chri- 
© ſtian blood, to the fo great prejudice of the people, and not without 
© danger of France her being intereſſed therein: The reſpe& of Kin- 
<dred likewiſe between the King aad Duke; ſo as the King being re- 
© ſolved that the reſeatmeat ſhould nat only be finally forborn, but all 
* ſatisfaction for the pre ended intereſt; by re iſon of the interceſſion of 
© his Son in law, his conjunction of blood, and the peace and quiet of 
Chriſtendom; it was agreed that the Duke being always underſtood 
© to obſerve the ſaid thre: Points which were propoſed from the begin- 
ning of the war, he ſhould be freed from the moleſt ations of war: 
gut to the end that all things ſhould be proceeded in with the dignity 
and tepu: ation of the King; and that the Duke ſhould not be mind. 
ed to be pertinacious, as he ſeemed to be, and to refuſe the of- 
©ters it was agreed upon, That the King of France ſnould by his Em- 
baſſadour in ĩmate war to the Duke, if he ſhould refuſe to accept of 
the aforeſaid three things; and that on the contrary, if the Duke 
© ſhould accept thereof, and that this acceptation ſhould be brought in 
< writing by the French Embaſſadour to the Governour, it might be 
as an expreſs Command from the King, that forbearing all hoſtility 
© in Piedmont, the Army ſhould immediately retreat: That things be- 
ing thus compoſed , without the medling of any of the Kings Ofh- 
©cers, or their Articling-any thing with the Duke, it ſhould be in- 
© terpreted in Spain as a form of compoſition ſuiting with the Kings 
< oreatneſs and Majeſty ; the Dukes bare and ready acceptance ſerving 
© for a full amends and ſatis faction for what was paſt : That tte Gover- 
© nour was made acquainted with this Agreement by the Embaſſadonr 
© Rembollietto, when he was in Felix ano; and that fearing the danger 
that might inſue unto the Duke by ſo gallant an Army, he —_— 

O ore 
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chott himto deſiſt, to the end that the peace which was almoſt conclu- 
< ded, might mect with ao diſturbance: He gave him, together with 
« this advice, a Letter fiom Dow Inas de Cardewvas , Embaſſadour for 
the King at Paris, wherein he gave him notice, That the King of 
Fraace had given order to Rambogiietts to denounce war in his name 
© tothe Duke, if he ſhould not accept of theſe three Points: Aud ir 
not being to be believed that the Duke would gain-ſay the pleaſure of 
« theſe two Kings; who, asif they were both one, proceeded with 
« joint:Counſels ; the elore the Governour, fince the occaſiun of fight- 
© ing did not deſerve that for it the Kings Affairs ſhould be longer di- 
£ ſturbed, did prefer ſafe peace before long and dangerous war; and 
© thought itſuffic ent to thew war unto the Duke,rather then to make war 
upon him; and that it would ſuffice to come to ſome honourable actĩ- 
© on with him, rather to make an honourable peace, then to damnifie 
him: In token whereof he moved but {lowly from Feiiq ano to An- 
© zone, and did likewiſe proceed but ſlowly for fix days about Verſa; 
das alio in beating up the Dukes Quarters, in conſulting of the whole 
© carriage of war, and of the manner of expugning ft; hoping, per- 
adventure, that the appreheafion of the neighbouring Army, the Em- 
baſſadours intercedings, and the fear of having war intimated to him 
in the King of France his name, might prepare him for conditions of 
peace; fo all things might be with much honour appeaſed, without 
* any danger or hazzard to the Kings Affairs; That this might, perad- 
venture, alſo be the cauſe that when he had got the Victory, he was 
© contented with the Dukes retrear, fand proceeded no further : And 
that thinking thai he being ſuperiour in forces, and victorious, he 
© might willingly liſten to the urgent and efficacious proteſtations ot the 
French Embaſſadour, who acquainted him that the King did not in- 
tend he ſhould proceed with looſe Reins to oppreſs the Duke, aſſuring 
© him alſo that the Duke being overcome in battel could not but accept 
© of the conditions of Peacezas the Embaſſ:dor,mingliag hopes and pro- 
© miles day by day with his proteſtations, aſſured him it would ſucceed. 
This is that which is pleaded in the diſcharge and defence of the Go- 
vernour, b-:fides many other Orders given, which are unknown, which 
were lecretly ſent to the Governour from the Duke of Lerma, accord- 
ing to which it behoved him to govern himſelf; for it was then tacitly 
murmured amongſt many, which increaſed afterwards in fame and 
opinion, and was conſtantly and univerſally believed3 Thar the Duke 
of Lerma, to whoſe ſeverity the reaſon of theſe Commotions was 
chiefly attributed, ſeeing how much contrary to his expe&ation, and 
contrary to the Kings affairs, they increaſed 3 and fearing leſt the di- 
ſturbance of peace, and the Dukes alienation, might at long running 
ruine his own intereſts, did ſtreightly charge the Governour, that ſet- 
ting aſide all other reſpe&s , he ſhould wholly mind compoſition and 
reconciliation with the Duke, and that he was preciſely commanded 
to ſl. cken the carrying on of the war: But theſe things wer neither 
then nor afterwards ſo certainly manifeſt, as that they were able to 
quench the pregnant ſuſpicions which were formerly bad of him: 
Thecetore the contrary opinion of thoſe did generally prevail z who 
a'guing either out of ſelf-emulation , or out ot a ſiniſter impreſſion of 
| his 
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his actions, ſaid ; That none of the Kings Orders could be ſo preciſeor 
limited, eſpecially the far diſtance being confidered , bur that they 
wereto be varied according to the yariation of affairs 3 nor that the Go- 
vernours hands ought to be ſo bound up, as that he might not make 
uſe of his forces according as time and occaſion ſhould require: Nor 
that any Negotiation of peace ſhould with any reaſon ſo much impede 
the heat of war, as that the progreſs of the latter ſhould be loſt or ſlack- 
ened, in reſpe& of not diſturbing the uncertain concluſion of the for- 
mer; They made no accouniiyt the apprehenfion of future evils, as 
being vain and not conſonant to theſe times; for the Governour ha- 
ving a well-experienced Army on foor, commanded by the beſt Com- 
manders ol thete times, and provided with all things fitting for wat; 
which received greater force and reputation by the affifance of divers 
T'alian Princes; things were ſo well aſſcertained, as he might be con- 
fident ot not only ma ntainiag Itaiy in her wonted fidelity and inclinati- 
on to the King, but to keep forreigners from moving, and to ſuppreſs 
ſuch as had moved: And howſoever, what ſiniſter action, ſaid they, 
could ever happen, which would not be leſs then the prejudice which 
would reſult from the disbanding of that Army, which being kept on 
foot, was able to repair all inconveniencies3 and which being disband- 


ed did infallibly draw after it all thoſe miſchiefs, nay, greater then 


thoſe which were ſo much feared ; therefore, ſaid they, it behoved the 
Commander in chief to know the condition of his own forces, to make 
uſe of them to his beſt advantage, b ſtreightning and aſſiulting the ene- 
my, and by keeping bim ſo moleſted, as that he might deſire, cover, 
nay, account it a great, fayour;,, to obtain a ſecure peace; which aſſu- 
redly is always molt adyantagious to thoſe who are moſt againſt it: That 
all Commanders and Generals kad always govern d themſelves (o, and 
that by ſo doing they f ad reaped great advantage, honourable condi- 
tions, and much reputation to their Princes affairs; but that to keep 
idle within Works, to fit quietly; under Pavillions, and to expect that 
the enemy ſhould be inclined to peace; to ſuffer ttemſelyes to be 
whee'ed about by words, to feed themſelves with vain promiſes of in- 
tereſſed Sta: e · Miniſters , and to ſhew ſmall inclination to war, and a 
great deſire of peace; was nothing elſe but to increaſe the adverſaries 

confidence, to make him the prouder and more bold, to alienate him 
from Articles of peace, to make him backward and harder to conſent 
to that which he finds to be ſo much indeavoured by his Adver- 

Theſe and the like things were ſpoken of throughout 7:aly, in the ve- 
ry Camp. at all aſſemblies of men, who not knowing the final ends of 

Princes and Commanders, and of the Reaſens which make them ope- 

rate, or which keeps. them from doing ſo; and leſs knowing what 

would have Fappened if they had done according to their in'en:ions 

and diſcourſes , do often arrogate unto themſelves to the prejudice of 

other mens reputations, the cenſuting of humane actions, even as it the 

heart of him that governs, or future cyeats,we.e apparent totte.r eye ; 

And confining the duty of a Writer to the bare narratioa of what pal 

ſeth, will not permit of his judgment in the trueſt and moſt equitable 

ratiocination, to him who ſhall be: pleaſed and ſatisfied with his free: 
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it is moſt certain that the Governour, in the general opinion of men, 
made himſelf ſuſpected of having at the firſt, inſtead of extinguiſhing, 
diſloyally nouriſh'd that fire, the ſuppreſſion whereof it he had more 
| indeayoured, he would have ſhut up the mouth of detraction, and have 
be ter juſtified his loyalty to his King, and together with his own re- 
putation wherein he ſuffer d very much, have preſerved the Kings ho- 
nour, which beginning from the firſt to bow did afterwards decline 
without any ſtop, as the future ſucceſs will ſnew. 

But that we may return to where weft; whilſt the Army waſted, 
as hath been ſaid, the indeayours of peace were not given over by the 
Agents of Princes: the French Embaſſadour did Negotiate it, toge- 
ther with Pier Franceſco Coſts, Biſhop of Savoy, and Nuntio reſident 
with the Duke, who ſucceeded Savelli, he having for ſome particular 
indiſpoſitions of his own, obtained leave to return to Rome: and toge- 
ther with them the ſame Zens for the Commonwealth of Venice; with 
whom (but apart from the Nuntio) S* Dsdly Carleton did intervene, 
who was come from Venice, were he had been Embaſſadour in ordi- 
naty, and was come a little before into Piedmont with the title of Em- 
baſſadour extraordinary from the King of England which King, ad- 
hering privately to the Dukes _ at the ſame time that he Nego- 
tiated the peace as a friend to both, had taken order for the disburſing 
of a hundred thouſand Ducates to the Duke, at Zens, and alſo, ſee- 
ming as if it were done by the Peers of the Kingdom, but in effect by 
his own command, ſent him ſome Ships, as it was faid, fraughted 
with Foot. Count Fohy of Naſſas was alſo daily expected to come 
with men by land from Holland; and it was heard that ſuccours came 
from Germany, to affiſt the ſaid Duke, which were ſent him from the 
Proteſtant Princes of that Nation, who did not a little foment the Wars 
of Piedmont; Nor did the Venetians foment them leſs then they, 
though ſectetly; who from the beginning being anxious at the proceed- 
ings of the Spaniſh Army, and tearing that the Duke might be op- 
prels d, began to aſſiſt him underhand with moneys, and advice: and 
afterwards ſceing bis affairs proceed proſperouſly, they being deſirous 
roabate the Spaniſh grandezza, were not wanting in ſuſtaiging. him, 
and ſhoaring him up, to the end that he might refit him who thought 
to ſuppreſs him. So all theſe Princes being thought privately to blow 
this fire, it was imagined that their Embaſſadours, who Negotiated the 
buſineſs; did not proceed therein with ſincerity, unleſs it were the 
Popes Nuntio; for both their manner of treating, and form of con- 
cluſion, was ſufficiently different from that reallity which in appea- 
rance they did profeſs: and contrary to the greatconfideace, and good 
correſpondency between the Kings of Spain and. France: the Fieach 
Embaſſadour having the appointment made at Madrid in one hand, and 
in the other the intimation of War, being conſequently able to com- 
pel the Duke by the latter, and to force rhe Governour by the other: 
ſo as he was the chief Arbitrator of all thar Negotiation, the rather for 
that the French Souldiers and Captains, who fought on the Dukes 
behalf, depending upon his command, he migli at his pleaſure make 

them torego their Arms, and bereave the Dukeof the greareſt part of 
his Forces; and though by orders from his King he was to be careful 
of 
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of the reputation of the Spaniſh Crown, and to give ſatisfaRion there- 

unto; and as a good ſervant to ſo great. a King ought not to ſuffer the 

peace to be concluded otherwiſe, for the example which it would be 

to all greater Kings; and being truſted by the Barons of France, was 

choſen by the Queen to be imploy'd for this end at the Court of Spain; 

yet the Authority and common deſite of the Princes of that Kiugdom, 

whercin they differ d from the King in point of keeping friendſhip with 

the Crown of Spain, prevailing more with him : as alſo peradventure 

the French humour, natui ally averſe to the name of Spaniard, he made 

leſs account of the Kings command: which was the chief cauſe of all 

the inconveniences which befell the Spaniſh Army. For doubtleſly 

things would have gone otherwiſe, if he had punctually obſerved his 

Kings directions immediately after the Victory upon the Hills: but 

whilſt under pretence of not exaſperating the Duke, he proceeded 

ſometimes too ſavou ably with him, and ſometimes approving of his 

jealouſies, he feared that by intimating War unto him Piedmont might 

be made a prey tothe Victorious Army, much to the Kings prejudice; 

and that therefore he temporiſeth with the Duke, wherein he is fau- 

cor d by the Engliſh and Venetian Embaſſadours: the Duke knowing 

what was done, tenc'd himſelf on one fide with ſubterfugei, and de- 

lays, and on the other fide aſſaulted the Enemies Trenches, and faced 

him: and on the contrary, the Spanifh Army (as bath been ſaid ) 

mouldred away; and the weaker they grew in Forces and Men, the 

Duke had the leſs mind to come to an agreement; and conſequently 

ſtanding harder upon the advantage of Articles, propounded delays, 

and greater difficulties z and hoping to get the better at the laſt, hada _ 

greater deſire to fight 3 and venting his conceived batred againſt the „a 
Spania ds, aſpired at glory, by the total Victory of ſo invincible ag 

Army; and tt e Embaſſadours, who would ſpin the threrd of the Ne 

gotiation, as they were reſolved to do, held the Governours in band / 

with efficacious promiſes of peace3 the concluſion whercof being from π 
day to day defer'd, and they the mean while delighting to ſee tt e mi- | 
ſeries of the Spaniſh Army, they delated fo long, as finding it at laſt / , / p,4a#® 
regs to ſo great weaknels, as that it was not able to fall upon any 
enterpriſe, they began to treat ot new conditions; which together 
with the three particulars of Madrid, contained many ott ec things of  '&2--** 


UW 


ſatĩs faction to the Duke. Thus was the Capitulations of peace made, L g = 
upon the beneath written terms and agreement. 0? ,,, 
« That the Duke ſhould diſarm effectually within one moneth; and 


© retaining only four Companies of Swiſlers for the ſafety of his States, 
© together with as many of his Subjects as he would, ſhould cathetr all 
©the reſt of his men, that he ſhould not offend the Duke of Mants:'s 
© Dominions, and that his pretentions ſhould be diſcus'd in the Empe- 
© rours Courts of Juſtice. Oo the contrary, the French Embaſſadour 
© promifed that the Rebels of Monrferrat ſhould be pardoned, and be 
fully reſtored to their Goods, Hogours and Offices: that be ſhould 
© be protected by France, in caſe he ſhould be moleſted by the Spaniard, 
* contrary to what was agreed upon; to which purpoſe, expiels com- 
mand was given inthe Kings name to Marſhall Di/gzere, Governour 
*of Dolpheny, and to the other Governours of Provinces confining 
upon 
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upon the Dukes Territories, that immediately, without expecting 
« any orders from the King, they ſhould ſuccour the Duke, incaſe the 
Conventions ſhould not be agreed upon: that the Swiſſers and Wal- 
© loons ſhould be reſtored to free Commerce in the State of Millain: 
© thatthe placestaken by either fide ſhould be reſtored : that all the 
© Freach ſhould be generally pardoned, who bad ſerved inthe preſent 
© War, contrary tothe Kings command: that the King of Spain ſhould 
© not demand paſſ-ge for ſix monerhs ſpace ot the Duke, for any men: 
© That the Duke ſhould have three moneths allowed him, to give no- 
© tice to his friends, that they were to abſtain from any hoſtility againſt 
© the King; during which time the Duke repairing any damage which 
* ſhould be done, nothing of Hoſtility which ſhould happen ſhould 
© prejudicetl e peace; and herewith the removal of the Spaniſh Army 
© was agieec, upon in form following, : 
© That the French Embaſſadour ſhould defire the Duke 'to drawa 
© thouſand Foot out of Aſti; at whoſe marching out he would write to 
the Governour, and cauſe him to quit his quarters and to tetreat 
to Croce Bianca, and to Qwarto : Which being done, the ſame 
* Embaſſadour was to intreat the Duke to remove the reſt of the 
« Souldiers out of the City: and the French Embaſſadour promiſed, 
that on the ſame day that that ſhould be done, the Spaniſh Army 
© ſhould march out of Pieamont; and that then the Duke ſhould imme- 
« djately diſ:rm, but with this promiſe from the Embaſſadour, that af- 
© ter ſuch effectual laying down of Arms, the Governour ſhould ſo diſ- 
© poſe of the Kings Army, as neither the Duke, nor any other Prince 
* of 1taly, ſhould thereby have any cauſe ot jealouſie; and that the King 
© of France ſhould ratifie the agreement within twenty days. All theſe 
© Articles and Conventions were reciprocal between the Duke and the 
< French Embaſſadoyr, who bound himſelt in his Kings name; which 
King took upon himſelf the whole buſineſs, and obliged himſelf to 
© ſee whatſoever on his fide, or by the Spaniſh Agents, abundantly ex- 
«ecuted; For what remained, there was no mention of any ſubmiſſion 
to be made by the Duke; only in the preamble, amongſt the Reaſons 
© which moved him to peace, he alledged the, defire he had ro witneſs 
to the world the obſequence, and particular devotion which he had 
«always profeſs d to bear untothe King. Theſe Articles were ſub- 
* ſcr bed by the Embaſſadours of France, England and Venice, expreſly 
* ob iging their Princes to defend the Duke, if all that was promis d 
were not made good to him, as long as be ſhould obſerve what he 
Fad promiſed, . r INES 
When theſe Capitulations were ingroſs d or drawn up; The Duke, 
who he ring that the Germane and Holland ſuccours were at hand , 
thought that he ſhould now get abſolute victory over the enemy, who 
wete reduced to great extremity, and were not able to keep longer in 
their quarters by reaſon of the exceffive heats, refuſed to under-writthe 
Articles: But the French Embaſlador,forced by expreſs command from 
the King, did at laſt let him know that be came to intimate war unto 
im; andthe Duke ſhunning his ſight, he made the Kings Order,and 
the neceſſity of putting it in execution, known to Prince Victorio, and 
commanded the French Sould.ecs and Commanders, under pain of 


grievous 
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grieyous puniſhment, in the Kings name, that they ſhould immediate 
ly farego the Dukes ſervice and return to France, whithet he would 
tallow them che next day ; which certainly he would have done, if the 
Nuatio bad not opportunely interpoſed his Authority 5 who going ſe- 
veral times between him and the Duke, and earneſtly intreating them 
not to let the almoſt concluded peace be diſturbed , obtained that the 
Embaſſadour ſhould tarry and give leave to the Dun to bethink him- 
ſelf better, and to reflect upon the danger and neceſſity of his affairs, 
which would grow to a bad condition, i the French, vy ho were the chief 
linews of his Army, ſhould mutiny as. they ſeemed to be alteady ia- 
clined to dos or foregoing his pay. , ſhould be inforced ſuddenly, 
and ig ſa ill a _ of time, to abandon him; Wherefore raging at the 
Embaſſadour, he not without much indignation , was at laſt brought 
to ſubſcrihe the ftticles uf peace; but upon condition that the Iuſtru- 
ment ſhould be kept in the Nuntio s hands, to be by him aſſigned over 
to the Ea baſſadour when he ſhould receive another, f tom him, where- 
in the Governour of Millan ſhould ſufficiegtly bind himſelf in his Kings 
name, to obietve what the French Embaſladours had ptomiſed vn the 
Kings behalf: the Duke being deſirous that it ſhould be rather cove - 
nanted with dim on the King of Spa- heb alf, for that he knew he 
for his reputation [Re abbort᷑ d to doit rte was allo ſatisfied herein, 
though contrary to the capitulktions of Madrid, and to the intentions 
of che two Kings, 1 by the Ambaſſadout of France, and 
by the other Embaſſadours, who were deſirous that Peace might be 
concluded the moſt that might be to his advantage and honour; and 
therefore the Embaſſadour of France having written to the Governour, 
(who was now reduced to a ſtate rather of giving then of receiving con- 
citions of peace) and having obtained ſufficient aſſurance from him un- 
der bis hand, the buſineſs was at laſt totally agreed. Whilſt theſe 
things were a concluding, or were rather held to be totally concluded; 
the Duke not being yet ſatisfied with venting, nor with reſenting him- 
ſelf, went out of the City by night with a great numbe: of his valiant- 
eſt Souldiers and Capta ns, and aſſaulted the enemies Tieache,: He 
kope d to find them unprovided, by reaſon of their great ſufferings, and 
negligent out of their hopes of the near concluſion of peace, which made 
him deſire to make great flaughier, ani notably to teſent his conceived 
injurie;; but he failed in his deſign ; for the Governour having notice 
thereof, re-inforced the Trenches with Garciſons , and gave the chief 
care thereof to Gamboloita and Bra vo; who managed the buſine(; ſo 
well, as they forced the Duke to retreat, withthe like prejudice which 
he had plotred againſt the Enemies. The Duke loſt in that aſſault by 
night above 200 of his beſt and valianteſt Souldiers, beſides many 
Commanders, and perſons of note 3 and had the Governbur (as ſome 
of his mea thought) ſent a good body of men out of the Trenches, 
who might have fallen upon the Aſſailants on the Flank, not any of the 
Dukes men might have eſcaped ſcot- free; and the Duke himſelt,who 
was affirmed by many to be there pre ent, would have run / anger of 
his perion ; Wherefore the Govetnour was for this action alio much 
blamed, ill ſpoken of, and deteſted by the whole Camp. The next 
morning,which was June the 23d, and the 34 day aſtec the Bat el, u yoo 
| tac 
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the Hills, peace was proclaimed, and was the very ſelt-ſame day put 
in:exccution, for as much as was then requiſite z wherein the Gover- 
nout was fain to pals by two things alſo: which though ſmall in them- 
ſelves, yet of no ſmall conſider ation in point of honour: the one, that 
the Dukes Souldiers, who went to throw down the abandoned Tren- 
ches, ſhou'd; kill 260 of the Enemies Souldiers who were found fick 
there;the-Spaniſh:Army being in a manner prefent, who were not all 
of them gone frotn:cheir quarters; the other, that the Governour de- 
feiring his removal for that day, in reſpec of the ſcarcity of Carriages, 
analſorof the multitude of fick perſons,: and of many other impedi- 
ments, the FreachEmbaſſadouc not admitting of any excuſe, nor gi- 
ving way to any one hours delay, forced him to diſlodge immediately, 
proteſting , and that reſolutely, that otherwiſe he would make the 
Souldiers return who.were gone out of the City, and thatrevoking the 
command to the contrary, he would permit the French to tarry and 
-continue in the Dukes ſervice. Thus meerly through their fault who 
govern'd the Kings Forces, not only the enterpriſe of Aſti, but thoſe 
others that proceeded had din bad ſucceſs z and not conformable to the 


greatneſs of preparation, to the threats and imagined reſentments, 
Thus the Governour ratherintorc'd, then willingly, and rather as con- 
quered, then conquerour, went out of Piedmont) ſufficiently dimini- 
ſhed both in Forces and Reputation who was entred thereinto but for- 
ty days before with a flouriſhing and gallant Army, and glorious and 
triumphant for the Victory he had obtained. 
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'T5 e King being but badly ſatisfied with the peace of Aſti, makes Don 
Pietro di Toledo Geverneur of Millain 3 Between whom and the 
Dake new differences ariſe touching the execution of the Articles of peace: 
The Venetians by reaſon of the Slavonians, who moleſt their Navigation 
in the Gulf, make war in Friuli againſt the Arch-Duke , and in Iftria 
<p the Emperour 3 and poſſeſſing themſelves of many Towns in Friuli, 
come before Gtadiſcas from whence they depart not many days after by 


reaſon of Treaties of Agreement which were introduced, The Duke of 


Savoy,complaining ſtill of the not obſervance of peace, fears to be again 
aſSaulted by the Gouernour, and therefore prepares for war again: He joins 

under- hand with the Venetians, and calls Digueres, Marſhal of France, 
into Piedmont z but « quickly and unexpettedly aſſaulted in Savoy by 
the Duke de Nemours, who i fomented with monies and promiſes from 
the Governonr of Millain. The King of France, to provide againſt the 
commenting u proars in Lombardy, ſends Monſicur di Bettuve thither ; 

and che Pope Monfignore Lodoviſio, Arch- Biſbop of Bologna. Prepa- 
rations for a new war are renewed in the State of Millain, and in Pied- 
mont, which is again begun between the Duke and the Governour, who 
draws neer the Confines of Piedmont with an Army. 


Orces were more appcaſed by the Articles of 4/z then mens 
minds; and none having met with ſuch ſatisfa ⁊ ion as was by them 
expected, they were not generally held a ſufficient tye tor the unicing 
ot 
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of wil an i ſerurt Hint ation for che performing whit W agreed 
upon: As for the Duke, though he might have bern contented to have: 
mace his party good againſt the Kings ſo formidable Army, and to 
have deſended himſelf beyond 'expeRtion , made his agreement up- 
on equal te m, and that the peace was for his ſake ſubſcribed by ſo 
great Potentatgs ; pet he he it ard for m to bft laſtſptog 
ced o receive thoſe Law which to kigep fro ing irlpoſed 

him, he had expoſed him̃ſelt to ſo much dangeèr and trofible: H furs 


thet troubled him, that his men bęiag by theſe Articles reduced to a 
ſet number, he was left like a body without Arms, and as it were, like 


a Lyon without Teeth og Claws, to he laugh d of Spaniards, 
with whom hewas ſure hgequld neveghyve any r Face, nor ſin- 
cete intelligence, as lo they d remembet his paſt offences: 
So as the paſt Commotions not pod produced effects wholly an- 
ſwerable to his high hopes; the viväcſty of his Genius, and pride of 
his undaunted Spirit being confidered, it was more probable that his 
having eſcaped unprejudiged- out of fo great a tempeſt would incite 
him to novelties, and not jeep him rom tp. rape again into 
new dangers, On the othge ſide; pfough the King by this peace had 
obtaiged the chief intent of the way yer the Duke not being ſo hum- 
bled as at the beginning of the war they firmly believed he ſhould be, 
the Court of Spa! ht the King was not lightly wounded in his 
honour, and more then — in . and reſpect which 
the Lalians bad wont to beat hi. The Spaniards were therefore ge: 
nerally much unſatisfied, that the fruit of fo mauy threats, and of ſo 
great preparations, ſhould end ia a peace ſo little advantagious for the 
King, uo purchaſed by the Governour with ſo little reputation, and 
with reciptocal pr omiſea and obligations, and wherein there were not 
terms butiwieg the Majeſty af that Crown, nor ſuiting with the Au- 
thority and Giandezza theteof: They were yet more troubled that 
the Freacb, who were formerly laboured to be kept from having any 
thing to do with ihe affairs of Italy, ſhould upon this occaſion prove 
to have not only maintained an Italian Prince who had made inſurrecti- 
on againſt the Kings Authority , but bad taken upon them to be the 
mediators of peace, exerciſing that arbitriment in the managing and 
concluding thereof , which the Spanith Nation pretended did in 77417 
belong only to their King: They were likewiſe vex'd to confider that 
cue (ole proteſtation, one bare intimation ofthe French Embafſadour, 
whole King had no footing in traly, ſhould be of more confideration to 
make the Duke accept of conditions of peace, then the authority and 
forces of their King, bent with ſuch ferveacy againſt Piedmont; and 
as they did inwardly, but ill reſent the Dukes total alienation, ſo could 
they hardly well digeſt that ſuch a feparation ſhould be confirmed by 
a tacite League, contract. d before their eyes between the Duke and 
the Princes who had ſubſcribed the Peace; amongſt the which, that 
the Venctians did not particularly keep from obügſag themſelves a- 
gainſt che King, was a thing which had not yet been practiſed by any 
Prince of 1taly, where the Spaniards had ſo deeply fix d their roots: 
So a5 thinking that the King ſuffered too much thereby in his Dignity 
and Repu'a wn, they wete very much unſatisfied both with the war o 
5 unſuccesfully 
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unſuccesfully begun, and with the Peace concluded againſt their Dig- 
nity and Pretentions : And throwing all the fault publickly upon the 
Governour, and privately upon the Duke of Lerma 3 the name of the 
Govcrnour as the executor of ſuch ſcandal, and of the Duke of Lerma 
as the Authour thereof, was deteſted both in Spin and Italy; Nor 
was it thought by any one that the King would ever ratiſie the Articles 
of that Peace: All which conſiderations, though they were of power 
enough with the King and his Council, and made them very much 
doubt what to do; chi fly ſince they were done by a State-Minifter 
contrary to Orders given him, and beyond the appointment made in 
his Court with the French Embaſſadour; yet, whether it were that the 
Duke of Lerme's authority prevailed, that he deſired no uproars, or 
the being much preſs d by the Pope, and by the King of France, or per- 


adventure through the conſideration of that Councel, that all the _ 


atoreſaid reſpects were not to be compared to the good ot peace, and to 
the ſafety of the States of Italy, from whence the Authority and Dig- 
nity of the Crown take mo e force and vigour, then from the events 
- of war: It was a: laſt reſolved, that ſetting aſide all other conſiderati- 
ons, peace ſhould be accepted of as it was concluded: Wherefore the 
King celayed not ſending the Ratification thereof to the King of 
France, who had likewiſe ratified within the prefix d time by a particu» 
lar Decree bur being not a little offended with the Governour, (the 
Duke of Lerms not being able to ſway againſt the general ſeace of the 
Court, nor keep himſelt from the puniſhment which was ready to fall 
upon him and the Governour) Don Piedro di Toledo was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed him in his place; and he was ſeat for into Spain; and in demon- 
ſtration of greater diſſatisſaction Den Piedro to go with all poſſible ſp:ed 

for Italy. | 
Don Piedro had always, and upon all occaſions, been very free in re- 
ſolving upon publick affairs, and very zealous for the publick good, 
and not depending upon any ones ay, ſhew'd very ſingular ac- 
cu a enel(s in what belonged to the publick Dignity : Wherefore he had 
won a general opinion, that neither any reſpe& of the Duke of Lerma, 
nor any private Intereſts, which (ſerring aſide thoſe of the King) tad 
much furthered the Dukes affairs, ſhould be able to remove him from 
this reſolution : He was therefore thought both by the King and Coun- 
cil ro be one who would ſute well with the preſent condition of affairs, 
and ſuch a one who might eaſily reduce the affairs of the Crown in Ia 
to their former condition and reputation: But things being brought to 
that paſs, as they could not be repaired either without great maturity 
of counſel, or without extraordinary valour in War, this choice pro- 
ved not a convenient remedy for the malady; for when Inoioſa, in con- 
formity to the agreed upon Articles, laid down Arms, and afterwards 
offer'd himſelf to be the firſt who ſhould reſtore what was gotten in the 
preceding War, it was not agreed upon in expreſs words, that the King 
was to lay down Arms, but it was only ſaid , that the Governour 
ſhould ſo diſpoſe of the Kings Armies, as neither for ſtate, nor time, 
the Duke, or any other Prince ſhould have reaſon to be jealous thereof; 
nor, though the Duke had commanded upon pain of great puniſnments 
all forreign Souldiers to depart * Dominions, did they really de- 
2 Part; 
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part; for many French, under the name of Sayoiards, and many Wal- 
loons, under the name of Swifſers, by reaſen of the conformity in 
their apparel and ſpeech, kept concealedly there, whereof it was beld 
the Duke was not tacitely ignorant: Many alſo (if all were true which 
was pretended agaiaſt the Duke) were ſeat by him into ſome parts of 
Pied wont, far from the Commerce of Forreigners, and unftequented 
by them; ſo as the diligence of thoſe that were ſent by Insioſa into Pi- 
edmont to certifie the effectual performance of the Treaty of peace pro- 
ved but vain: And many of the French Commanders kept publickly 
in Turin, ſome by reaſon df ſickneſs, ſome for their own affairs, and 
others under colour of being the Dukes particular ſervants, And yet 
Inoioſa being deſirous that the peace made by him might be perfected, 
and to leave it as little as he could in the power of his ſucceſſour, when 
he heard what relation his Spies brought back, he without any more 
ado diſmiſs d bis Swiſſers, and the Regiments of the Italian Princes, 
and reforming the Spaniſh Companies and Lombards, which were 
much diminiſhed, be caſhiered likewiſe many Captains and Officers, 
and 1educed his men to a much lefſer number; and not to come ſhort 
of the Duke in his forwardaeſs of reſtoring ſuch places as were taken, 
he gave order to the Governour of oneglia that be ſhould be ready up- 
on the firſt notice given to quit the Town z who therefore began to 
ſend away ſome Artillery and Ammunition. But the face of affairs 
alrer'd at the coming of his Succeſſour, whereol as ſoon as Inoieſa had 
notice, he went from Milli», and not tarrying to ſee his ſucceſſour, 
he went with two Gallies into S n, richer ia moneys which he had 
gotten in bis Government, and by the War, then io any glory he had 
gotten in the laſt actions: whereof to excuſe himſelf he gave out that 
he carried with him particular orders which he had received from Spain, 
(meaning thoſe of the Duke of Lerma) and the opinions of many of the 
Council of War in Millain, according to which he profeſſed he had 
govern himſeif upon all occurrences. Whea he came to Spain, he 
was by order from the King confined in Alcala; where his cauſe being 
tried by Juſtice, and che Judges who were deputed by the King to ex- 
amine his actions not agreeing in their ſentence, he at laſt, after ſome 
moneths ſpace, was admitted to (ce the King, and was acquitted of all 
imputations. It was thought by many, that the Duke of Lermas favour 
ſtood him in much ſtead, who beſmeated himſelf ſufficiently in pro- 
curing his liberty, for the doubt. conceived, leſt by his depreſſion, 
who was a creature of his, his own reputation might be concerned; 
eſpecially for that he doubted leſt many of his rivals * uſe all their 
indeavours to have him condemned, rather out of a de N his 
the Dukes authority and grandezza, then to ſee the guilty perſon pu- 
niſhed for his miſdemeanors ; but though his Grandezza, till now un- 
touched, did alſo inthele affairs ſurpaſs his corrivals z yet euvy inciea- 
ſing upon theſe occaſions, and the gate to murmure being opened, he 
began from this time to decline, and fell afterwards 0 The 
firſt thing che new Governour did, was to revoke the Reformation 
made by his predeceſſour in the Spaniſh, and Lombarde Companies ; 
under no other colour, but for that the leſs worthy Captains and Offi- 
cers were detained, and the more deſerving and experienced were -3 

ſheired ; 
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ſheired z for what remained, though he in words profeſt the obſervance 
of the treaty of peace, yet there appeared many ſigns which ſhewed he 
was otherwiſe minded; for being naturally zealous of the Kings dig- 
nity, he, even with injurious words deteſted the actions of his prede- 
cefſour 3 of whom having received ill impreſſions, he in his actions 
and countenance appearedevery day to be more and more offended, 
and broke often out into ſpiteful ſpeeches againſt the Duke, even to 
the telling him be would in a ſhort time reduce him to nothing: and 
that he was very certain that the Kings affairs, eſpecially for what con- 
cern'd him the Duke, ſhould be otherwiſe handled under his Govern- 
ment then they had been. It was alſo obletved that as he ſailed above 
the City of Nice, when he paſſed from Antibs to Finale, he ſhewed no 
friendly intention, not refaluting that Fort with ſhot according to cu- 
ſtom : being moreover viſited by the ſaid Duke by way of Embaſſie, 
as Italan Princes are wont to viſit new Governours, he did not aniwer 
with equal civility, till delay had made it unſeaſonable 3 aud being of- 
fer'd by the Duke to have all places reſtored, as ſoon as he ſhould have 
Jaid down Arms; he anſwered that the Duke ought firſt to do all that 
he was obliged by agreement todo, before he ſhould pretend tothe 
obſervancy of any thing agreed upon. He moreover rejected Claudio 
Marini, who in the King of France his name defired him to diſarm; 
telling him, that he was no legitimate perſon for that King: ſo as the 
Duke and all Italy wete not a little doubtful of his intentions; which 
for what he afterwards manifeſted, was not to break the peace at firſt, 
nor yet to keep his Army idle 3 for he was by the King forbid to do ei- 
their of theſe z but, were it either for the greater preſervation of Dig- 
nity in diſarming he would ſeem to do it of his own good will, and 
not as being bound ſo to do, or at the requeſt of any other, or that he 
ad really any ſuch injunction from Spain, or that he wes moved there- 
unto for the honour of his King, or ont of private glory, be celay'd 
the execution of the agreement; not without hope, as appeared at- 
terwards, fo to bettet the Kings conditions, It was notwithſtanding 
believed that he had a mind to bring the Duke to lay aſide the Articles 
of Aſti, and to humble himſelf of his own accord untothe King, into 
whoſe hands if he would totally put himſelf he ſhould be received into 
like favour as formerly, and treated with more advantagious ſatisfacti- 
on; wherein if he ſhould have prevailed, he ſhould; much to his glory, 
have aboliſhed thoſe abominable conditions; and alſo have wrought 
the Dukes fo much defired humiliation, and his re-uniting to the 
Crown; a thing as much deſired for the quiet and ſafe:y of Itah, at- 
ter the breach, as it was little valued before; and that which Don Pie- 
dro ſeemed moſt of all to deſite; if the Duke ſhould agrce upon any 
other terms, or by any other means, then by the Articles of Aſti, the 
the French mens plots, and thoſe of the other enviers of the Spaniſh 
g.catneſs, would be cancelled; and the King of France his arbitre- 
ment, which the French boaſted they had introduced in the aff:i:s of 
Italy, and excluded that of Spain, would Fave proved vain: being 
probably moved thereunto, out of theſe ends, he began to propound 
m ny difficulties touching the Dukes demands, more relating to tie 
Kings dignity, then to the peace of preſent affairs: pretending that it 
Was 
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was not expreſs'd in the now Capitulations of peace that the King 
ſhould diſarm 5 that the Swiſſers were diſmiſt,and the Auxiliary Forces 
of tte Italian Princes; and that the remainder we: e ſo much leſſened 
by running away, and by death, as there were ſcarcely enough lett for 
the Garritons ot the State of Millain, which was not limited by the 
Capitula ions, And finally, that the Duke had not fully diſarmed, 
who was to obſerve : ll the other Articles anticipately : but the com- 
motions begun at the ſame time in other parts of Ita, between the 
Emperour, and the Archduke of Gras, in one part, and by the Vene- 
tians in another, afforded him more reaſon of juſtifying his deſigns ; 
For the Kings Agent, holding for certain that the Commonwealth had 
made War upon thoſe Princes, out of a deſite to bereave the houſe of 
Auſtria of many Towns which it poſſeſſeth in Friuli, and of the Havens 
of Iſtria and Dalmatia, they thought themſelves bound to maintain 
them, not only for that the Arckduke was brother to their Queen, and 
of the Kings family, but for that by their poſſeſſion of thoſe Havens 
they did for ever ſhut up the enttance from any German ſuccours, which 
upon occaſion might be ſent into the Kingdom of Naples. Where- 
fore, becauſe whilſt there was War in tal, it neither became the dig- 
n ty, nor the ſafety of the Kings affairs, that they his Miniſters ſhould be 
unarmed, idly expecting the event of thoſe differences wherein the 
King was ſo much concerned: the Governour adding this no leſs juſt 
(as he termed it) then neceſſary reaſon to the reſt, and therewithall 
refuſing the Dukes demands, alledged that ſuch accidents had hapned 
as forced him to keep more ſtrongly armed; nor that there could be 
any pretence made, but that the. King might lawfully re-arm upon 
new occaſions, though he had been bound by thoſe Capitu'ations to 
diſarm. _— 5 
By the in'erpoſition of theſe difficulties, together with his rigorous 
and threa'ning proceedings with the Duke, be hoped that by making 
the Duke deſpair of reaping his pretended fruit by thoſe Capitulati- 
ons, whereby he might boaſt that he had once been able to make the 
King lay down Arms, be might eaſily make him bethink himſelf of 
new relolutions : This the Governours hope was likewiſe confirmed 
by the occ: ſions and preſent conjuncture of times, which ſet᷑med to 
make very much for him. At this very nick of time yas the conſig- 
nation of the Ro al married Couple made by the two Kings, with a 
\ glorious and ſplendid attendaace upon the Confines of their adjoyning 
Kingdoms; and therefore their Union being eſtabliſhed by ſuch pledg- 
es, he thought that tte King of France, and the Queen Regent, by 
whom, and :ccording to whoſe pleaſure, the Kingdom was then Go- 
verned, that they might gratifie the King and Court of Spain, towards 
v hom the Queen ſcem:d to be very well inclined, would no longer 
ſtand ſo much upon the alteration or obſervation of the Treaty of Aſti; 
eſpecially ſince fe knew it had happened partly by ſiniſter intentions, 
partly by the negligeace of the State- Miniſters in Italy, beyond tte 
chiet appointment made in Spain with that King, by the Commenda- 
tor Sillery, and beyond their intentions who pretended nothing from 
the King of Spain, but the Dukes ſafety; but ſtill joyned with che 
ſame Kizgs Dignity, whoſe Authority they had not the l. aſt drift to 


dimi- 
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diminiſh nay; if they nud been dchetwiſe minded; it would not have 
been eaſte to have made godd che Dukes Affaitt, ſiner France was then 
in greater combuſtious than ever, aud fuller of new broyls, and inte- 
ſtine diſcd g raiſed hy ih Prince i V, the neereſt Prince of the 
Blood, nexttothe late Niag Mearior line, aud by many other Princes 
aud Batont uf the K m5 who being much unſatisfied with the 
Kings Mach and with ihe ſo ſtrong unlon between thoſe two Crowns, 
ſince they ſaw they eould uo binder it, made head undet pte- 
tence of teforming ehe Government, With great Forces, abd atten- 
dance ot the / Nobles ; againſt the King, at he returaed with his Wife 
and Mother tiᷓ Paris 4 [o'as the necefiity which their Majeſties Had of 
keepingiiunited to che Oromm of !Spetyz/:thar they might rhettby the 
bettet tence chen ſelvet againſitrbe Ci vill Iaſurtectionꝭ of the ing 
dom, being added ro their own good will, made them the leſs able to 
mind the Aﬀaits of Pt. Movtdver the Duke of Savoy, Being 
but badly ſatisfied withthe King amd Queen of rave, by reafon ot 
their denial io aſſiſt him upon the late occaſion, and by rheit intiviining 
War unto him, juſt then when by the dimimution of the Spaniſh At- 
my before As he thought himſelf fue of Victory-- Cone, add the 
other Princes chat were taxitely united, thougte Him u fittitig means to 
diſturbe, cogether with; them, 1hat umon of the two Crowns which 
was contrary to his ends, which te had already endeavoured; and had 
disburſed moneys latgeb 10 fuctr as having a hand in the bifideſs ig ht 
trouble thoſe Matriages ſo at beigg ill able to do ſo, their Majeſites 
had little reaſon 3 * yo = — The 
Governour therefore thinking\he might lay 4 goud;gronnd- work for 
his deſigns, in orderiag char King: and the Aa df dt Out de 
doubted not but that his Reaſoas for not diſarming, effectally repre- 
ſented in that Court dy Dom Hectet Pignattlo, Duke di AMontellone, 
Embaſſadout for the Catholick King at Pars, and A great Confident of 
Don Pietro s, by reafottof the neet alliance that was between them, 
might be accepted of as la tulb; and eonſequently the oppofition of 
that Crown being taken away, he war ſure that the Dake, being deſti- 
ture of ſuch a lea img Rock, and his Forces being conſequeatly leffen- 
ed, might be put upon great neceſfities, and that fubmitting himfelf 
10 the Kings pleaſure, he would agree to any thing, without talting 
any longer of Affi, or of ite Capitulations made thete. The Duke 
then underſtanding at laſt, that the Governour defired one might be 
ſcat unto him, with wem he might treat touchiag the Common oc- 
curreaces, gave order to Count Fobn Barrifte Soleri, who upon other 
occaſions was deſtined Eubaſſadour to Venice, that pfſiang by Millain 
he ſhould hear what ſhould be ſaid unto him about tñat buſineſs; and 
he ſent the Senator Lodovics ⁊ cello along with the ſaid Count, to the 
end that the Count paſſing on to Venice, Zoello might biing him the 
Compendium of the buſinefs : Theſe being gone to Milaty, the Go- 
vernour. propounded Propelicionsrothem, not aaly very ſatisfactory 
for the Duke, but made alſo many promiſes of advancing the Duke nd 
his Sons to great preterment, if, paffing by the nicity of the Ca pitulat. 
ons, be would humble himſelf to the King; and on the contrary, 
ſrrange doubtsad difficulties touching the execution and interpret atio 5 
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of the aid Capitulacons, ifthe Duke ſhould tenaciouſly ſtick there 
unto ; bey were teceſore deſited to exhort the Duke to write unto the 
King in conformity to what be had propoſed ʒ but the Duke being fru- 
ſtrafed of any:Spaniſh hopes: world: not give way to the Covernouts 
allyremens,, eſteeming the n ſol many baſts dd make him fall un wor- 
thily frgm that Glory which through ſo muchittouble and danget he 
had atchieved 3 to the ead thatthrowing himſelf diſnonourablꝶ into the 
Kings. Arms, and indiſercbtiyl eſtranging bimſelt from the friend- 
ſhip and protection gf choſę Priyoes who hachſubſcribed the Peace, he 
migbt the mote eaſiſyi be brougbe into his former condition by the 
Kings Miniſters of State, with limle hope that the ſame Princes ſhould 
reſent; his injuries agotber time af; upon this occaſion he ſhould fo 
ſleightly have fore gone their favdur and Authority: Reſolving there- 
fore to undergo whatſoevet mis fortune, rather than to do what he 
would not conſent unto whilſt he had the Enemies Army upon his 
hands, he abſolutely. denied to forego the Capitulations, or to mike 
a iy ſubmiſſion, but pretending that the King was bound by the Arti- 
cles to diſarm, he. ſaid it vas the Embaſſadours intentions who made 
them that he ſnould do ſo, though, for his Majeſties greatet honour it 
was expreſſed with mort circumſpection; and notwithſtanding, being 
deſirous that he might not thereby receive any prejudice in com paſſing 
his chief end which, was,that that Army might be diſarmed, he was 
content tg write a Letter, wherein not ſaying any thing which was not 
rok him ſel f. Aa fret and independent Prince, and without parting 
from the C apitulationg at Rſti, he with great reſpect excuſed himſelf for 
what had happened andtlaying the fault apon the late Covernour, be added, 
that by this means he hyped he fhonld. keep himſelf in his Majeſties former 
favour, deſiring him to. preſerve. him therein in the ſame degree which be 
and his children out of ſo many relations pretend unto: This be ſent to the 
Governour by-Zoe{{o, with a flying Seal, with order that he ſhould de- 
liver it him when he ſhould engage himſelf by expreſs word, that he 
would diſmiſs himſelf; within a cettain prefixt time: But this Letter was 
neither received by the Governour, nor ſent into Spain; For it did not 
p'eaſ: him, who deſired it might have been written more humbly, and fo 
as that it might have prejudicated the Capitulationsʒ or elſe thinking thax 
the Duke by that Leue might get a promiſe of effectual diſarming, be 
did not think the prize equivalent to the demande, nor the barg ain an- 
ſwer. ble to the condition of the preſent times; therefore ſhewing the 
Duke the neceſſity he had to keep his men in Arms, by reaſon of the 
war in Friuli, and offering to reſtore the places that were taken, and 
giving t.im his word in the Kings Name that he would not offend him. 
he kept from diſarming : He added alſo, that the Duke of Mantua would 
not liſt en to the pardoning of Rebels; and, as if the King of Frarce 
had done more than he fad power to do, in promiſing that without his 
conſent, fe ſeemed to be pre judiced in the rights of his Principality; 
ſo as having ſeat the Ma:queſs Don Fobn Gon aga into Spain, be ob- 
rained ti at that point might be leſt to bis free will, that King profeſſing, 
that he though himſelf not bound by the Articles of that Peace to par- 
don Reb. ls; and tt at he would not, nor could not juſtly keep tbe Duke 
o Mantua from ex:rc:fing Juriſdiction in that State which he bad obli- 
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ged him(elt to protect: And therefore the Duke of Mentus, being 
therein encouraged by the new Governour, to whom he was near al- 
lied; and being moreover deſirous that the Duke of Sevey might reap 
no good by this peice, he did not only conſtantly deny the pardoning 
of Rebels,” which he was much prefs'q to do by the King of France, 
bur ſelling the remainder of Count 'Gaido's $, and confiſcating 
thoſe of the reſt who he partended to be Rebels, he alſo put ſome of 
| his Subjects to death, forhaving ſerved the contrat y in that War, 
But the Duke of Save, ho could not be (3 neither by the 
Kings word, nor by the reſtitution of places taken, which the Còver- 
nour offer d him, _— the CY of the Kings Army 
ſecing that no good was yet got by the peace of Af, but ſome vaia 
promiſes, by which he had ſuffer'd himſelf to be perſwaded to lay 
down Arms, and to conſent to other of the Kings demands; having 
now loſt all hopes of obtaining his intent of the Governour, as if te 
had run the danger of being again affaulted by the Spaniſh Army, and 
being inforced to ſend ſome Souldiers and Ammunition to the Con- 
fines of Piedmont, that he might thereby move the Princes who were 
bound to obſerve the Capitulations 3. to which betakjng himfelf, he 
did not a little exclaim againſt the a«t -obſeryance of what was agreed 
upon under their Authority, and replying tb the Governours oppoſiti- 
ons and difficulties, he complain d that all this proceeded only from his 
not ſubmitting himſelf unworthily to the King, and by renouncing 
the Articles cov enanted, from not unherding himſelf from their uni- 
on, and from his not undervaluing their uthority and Dignity, who 
were the Arbitrators and Moderators thereof; and putting all men in 


mind, but particularly the French, how ren it would be to 
t 


their King, and to the honour of France, that the Regal Name and 
Authority ſhould be cancell'd from the Conventions of peace, he en- 
deavour'd by all means to make them to get them to be maintain d and 
made good, promifing that for his part be would refuſe no pains, would 
not forbear for any expence, would not be afraid for any loſs or dan- 
ger, but would adventure his own perſon, his ſons, and his State, and 
whatſoever he held dear inthis world z that the glory of that King and 
Nation, in having preſerved his State unto him, and in the Kings ha- 
ving interpoſed himlelf as an Arbitratour in compoundiag the affairs 
of Italy, ſhould not be turned into as much ſhame and diſhonour, by 
not being able to maintain them; but though he could promiſe himſelf 
but little from the King: of England, by reaſon of the far diſtance of 
his Country, or of the King of Fraxce, for the aforeſaid reafons, yet 
had he a new occaſion to hope well in the favour of the Venetians; 
who, being entred (as hath been (aid) into a new War wich the Houte 
of Auſtria, were neceſſitated for their own Intereſts to aſſiſt him, fo 
to ſecure themſelves from the Spaniſh Forces, whilſt they were emer- 
tain'd by him the Duke, and diverted from their Dominions confining 
upon the State of Millain. And ſince. this War bezan juſt at that 
time, and had much connexion with that of Piedmout, and becaule it 
hapned in 17aly, it is proper to our preſent Hiſtory, and ic will be ne- 
ceſſary, that taking it from its origir al, it be deſcribed by us equally 
with that of Piedmont, and „ DD 
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Tf e Venetian ſor ſome hundreds of years ſince pretend to the So- 
vereignty ot thenAdriatick Sea, now called the Gulf of Venice, and 
have long mainzain/d-it more by the authority of a powerful Fleet, then 
by any ground of ancient conceſſion or juſt title; by virtue whereof 
inbibiing many neighbouring people the freedom of. Navigation, 
they de not ſuffer them to tranſport their Merchandize freely through 
thas, Sea into fotteign parts, not that any ſuæh be brought from for- 
Wer ran ben Wlavens ler Cn And as it makes much for the 
adyaatage and graadezza of that Commonwealth, that the Inhabitants 
of the Gulf, and-Faxrejgners who. (ail through it do not only put in at 
Venice, and pay a great tribute to the Commonwealth, and that the 
ſaid Inhabitants provide themſelyes with things neceſſary from that 
City; ſo on the contrary, it redounds to the prejudice of the ſame peo- 
pe, not to be ableto.make uſe of their own Sea without paying Taxes, 
nor carry that herein their Country abounds through itto other parts, 
nor furn;ſhthemſelves with geceſſaties from elſewhere z for the Vene- 
tians are wont to ſend torth ſore Gallies to guard that Gulf, and do 
not only ſeize on ſuch Veſſels as ſail for other parts, contrary to their Iu- 
hibitioa, but conſiſcate tte Merchandize, and ſtrangely moleſt the 
Maſters aad Paſſengets. The neighbouring people and Princes did 
always gainſay theſè pretenſions, complaining that the uſe of the Sea, 
which by the Law of Nations was free to all men, was interdicted them 
by this Commonyealth; ; and how that ſhe uſed more reſpect to thoſe 
that were more powerful: But thoſe of Trieſte did always repugne, and 
thoſe of ancient Liburnia were mare contumacious then they, who are 
now called Sclayonians, who, as being members of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, are under the Archduke of Auſtria, and they have always 
queſtioned it, and debated it with the Venctians, not without the tacite 
knowledge of their Princes, who being buſied in more weighty Wars 
with the Turks, and not being able either by forces, or by endeavours 
to alter the Commonwealth, thought it at laſt to be their only remedy 
for that ſore, to bring into thoſe parts ſome. of the people of Croatia, 
who were commonly called afterwerds Uſcocchi, Croates or Cravates, 
a fierce and couragious people, and who valued not life; who bei 
there asathorn intheeyes of the Commonwealth, might to the beſt 
of their power mak: good the liberty of Navigation upon thoſe Seas 
tot! e Archdukes Subjects. To theſe, inſtead of ſtipend, Pyracy was 
at firſt permitted, but only againſt the Turks, as common Enemies, 
and Fc es to theit Prince; abuſing which permiſſion againſt the Veneti- 
aus Veſſels, or being willing to treat them alike (to: the Venetians per- 
ſecuted them) they afforded the Commonwealth reaſon of compl: 1nt 5 
which not prevailing, they reſented the injury ſo far, as they reſolved 
to extermine that whole Nation; profeſſing that ſo to do, was not on- 
ly neceſſary tor treeing the Gulf from Pyrates, but alſo, as they l- 
ledged, to provide that the Turk being irritated by the Uſcocchi's or 
Croa'es's injuries might not ſend powerful Fleets into the Gult, not 
only to the danger of their Dominions, but ro thoſe of other Princes 
which they poſſeſs upon thoſe Seas: Thus making their own cauſe com- 
mon to all, tte Commonwealth began of her ſelf alone to provide 
againſt it; and endeavouring more to remove the effect, then the cau!e 
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of the malady, they went againſt them, and began to proſecute them 
as Pyrates and publick Robbers ; who being already much increaſed in 
number (for many driven thither by the barrenneſs of tt. eit Countrey, 
and allured by the profit of pillage, and many baniſh'd vagabond Ita- 
lians, and particularly ſuch as were Subjects to the Venetians, flock 
thither as to lawſul prey of great gain) and growing much more pow- 
erful by their numbers, and more cruel by reaſon of the loſſes they had 
ſuffer'd by being perſecuted by the Commonwealth, they were very 
cruel in their Piracy throughout that whole Sea, and ia all the neigh- 
bouring Havens and Iſlands ; and coming ſometimes even to within a 
tew miles of Venice her ſelf, they took Veſſels even almoſt in her ſight ; 
inſomuch as they grew ſo terrible to Navigators, and ſo dreadtul 
through their cruelty, as the Commonwealth, without the Archdukes 
trouble or <xpence, began to make trial of thoſe ſufferings which ſhe 
had formerly indeavoured to make the neighbouring people undergo 
and as th ey could hardly ſuppreſs tteir inſultings with the Venetian 
gteater Veſlels, the yareneſs and multitude of Boats wherewith they 
ſcoured up and down in ſeveral parts being conſidered; as allo the vi- 
Ciniry ot their friends Country, whither they fled when ckas'd by the 
Venetian Veſſels, and the condition of the Sclavonian ſeas and ſhores, 
which being full of Rocks and narrow Channels made by the many lit- 
tle Iſlands and Flats, are ſcarcely navigable for greater Veſſels ; ſo did 
the agreements and ſtipulations ofren made between the Common- 
wealth and the Archduke ſtand them but in little ſteid; for though 
the one promis d to-keep in the Cravates 3 and the other to leave the (ea 
open and free, neither party being willing to prejudice the main of 
their preteations5 they inſerted ſome clauſe or other in the cloſe of 
each convention, whereby leaving the controverted point touching 
the liberty of the Gulf undecided, neither the difference between 
thoſe Princes was compoſed, nor yet were the promiſes made, and 
agreed upon between them kept; the point of freedom of Navigation 
put off to another time, and the permiſſion of free Commerce at ſea,as ir 
bad been formerly had, being incompatible: which incompatibility 
occaſioned the one the mean while to pretend unto, and the other to 
prohibit the freebooting of the Ii ſcocehi or Cravates: they being long 
accuſtomed to pillage, and urged by poverty, and neceſſity to live 
from hand to mouth, which they were not able to do but by rapine, 
the Covenants agreed upon muſt needs be broken, andabe Gulf muſt 
neceſſarily remain ſubject to the former moleſtations. The Common- 
wealth finding no more ready nor opportune remedy, began to pre- 
tend, that to extirpate the evil, as they ſaid, by the roots, that whole 
Nation ſhould be removed from the Maritime parts, But this meeting 
with many difficulties, at laſt in the year 1612. an agreement was come 
unto, almoſt of the ſame contents, and with the ſame clauſe of reſer- 
vation as before, between the Empe.our Mathias, to whom the places 
inhabited by the Croats belonged, and the Archduke Ferdinando, to 
whom the Emperour his Coſin-german gave the Government thereof, 
he being the next neighbour Prince to that County, on the one pa t, 
and the Commonwealth on the other; which that it did not long con- 
tinue, as it ought to haye done, the Venetians according to their cu- 
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ſtom, upon the * or Cravates ravenouſneſs, and upon the 
Archdukes diſſimulation, and that of their Officers, who were well 
enough pleaſed to ſee the Commonwealth continually moleſted on that 
fide, But they complain more particularly that a Galley of theirs be- 
ing tak en by the Uſcorchi or Creates, after that agreement, whilſt it lay 
in one of the Havens of Sclavonia, it was Carried to Segna, a Town be: 
longing tothe Emperour, and that the Galley- ſlaves being there ſer at 
liberty all the reſt were lain, and barbarous cruelty was uſed upon the 
deid Corps of Veniero the Maſter of the Galley z the Archduke not re- 
ſenting ſo abominable an exceſs committed not againſt private men or 
Veſſels but againſt the publick Barques and Officers. The Auſtrians, 
on the other ſide, laying fault upon the prohibition of Navigation con- 
tinually pretended to by the Venetians, and ſtifly maintained contrary 
to the Capitulations, gave their Reaſons for the fact which they had 
committed, and which they did not deny : affirming that ſome diffe- 
rences being known between people that were under the Turkes, and 
under the Venetians upon the Confines of Dalmatia, the Common- 
wealth did reſolye notto meddle therein openly, but thought it better 
to make uſe of the li ſcocchi or Cravates, naturally enemies to the 
Turks; and that privately furniſning them with moneys, they egg d 
them on underhand againſt the Turks, not ſo much within land, as 
upon the ſea ſhore, | 
But when not only the complaint of this fact came to the Court at 
Conſtantinople, but alſo the Commonwealths underhand dealing there- 
in; the Commonwealth could find no better means to free her (elf 
thereof, then by coming to ſome ſudden ſevere demonſtration z and 
that therefore ſome of the Craat: Barques being gone by the Commiſ- 
ſary of Dalmatis's _ licenſe to ſack Papons and Trebigna, Towns 
belonging to the Turks, as they returned home with their prey, they 
were unexpectedly fallen upon by ſome of the Venetian Souldiery 
in the Iſland of Lieſina where they bad touch'd in their paſſage, after 
they had eaten friendly with them in company, that leaving there great 
part of their prey, and 200 of their men ſlain in the ſcuffle, the reſt 
eſcaped away by flight, and returned home, who did ſo move the 
kindred and ſriends of thoſe that were ſlain, and generally the whole 
Nation, as haſting to their Barques, they weat to reſent the injury : 
and that lighting by chance upon that-Gally, they took her, and there 
vented their ige; and that yet there were Commiſſaries ſeat to Segna, 
to ſee juſtice done; but that underſtanding the truth of the fact, and 
no body appearing on the Commonwealths behalf to make complaint, 
they proceeded no further: but howſoever the matter went, the breach 
was occaſioned upon this occ.fion, For the Commonwealth being 
mote mindful of revenge then of complaining, as if all their Articles 
and Law bad been violated,they began preſently to forbid Commerce 
by Navigation to all the Archdukes Subjects; and placing many armed 
Boa's in the Gulfe of Trieſte, and in other convenient places, they did 
ſo handle thoſe people as they could not only not Traffick, but neither 
Fiſh, nor carry the fruit of their poſſeſſions home in their domeſtick 
Barques: and moreover, Antonio Chinrano,Captain of the Gulf, centred 
into Laurona, and Loren Veniero General of Dalmatia into Now), 
Towns 
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Towns inhabited by the Uſcocchi, where they miſerably ruined them, 
finking many Barques loaded with Victuals in the former, and recove:- 
ing the Artillery ot the Venetian Galley which was Jately taken, in the 
other: at the ſame time, by way of Intelligence they aſſaulted the 
Fort of Carlobago ; but meeting with greater reſiſtaace, they were re- 
puls'd with the loſs of 200 Souldicrs,and their Captain: the People and 
Officers on both ſides being bereby more incenſed, they began inter- 
changably to diſturb each others Confines, rather by tacite permiſſi- 
on, then by expreſs order from their Princes, who ſhunned coming to 
an open breach; making inroads, firing Houſes, and deſtroying the 
Countriesz and ſome towards the Law began to publiſh defamatory 
Edicts, and tolaſh one another reciprocally : and afterwards the fury 
increaſing, the Venetians entred into Iſtria with 1500 foot, and ſome 
Horſe; and baving in vain attempted the Caſtle of S' Servolo, they 
{ack'd and burnt the Towns of Cernors and Cervuicale. And the Com- 
miſſary of 1fria ſack d Berbenits, Berce, S: Theodorics, and once mo: e 
Cernotis and Cervicale, with 15co Foot and ſome Horſe, not meeting 
with any refiſtance, And not long after they aſſaulted the Confines 
of Trieſte with 4000 Foot and 200 Horſe, with a Gally and many 
Barquee, they deſtroyed the Salt- pits, put the neighbouring Country to 
fire and ſword; intending to do more miſchiet, had it not been for 
Velfango Frangepane, Count of Terzacco, General of Croatia, who 
coming by order from the Archduke with the Militia of thoſe Con- 
fines, to defend the Country, and with the Cavalry of Carliſtot, which 
came in unto him, aſſaulted the Venetians; againſt whom there came 
alſo out 400 Trieſtians commanded by Bexedetto Pettar e, and by 
Daniel Francol, ſo as there hapned a fierce skirmifh, wherein the Ve- 
netians were routed, and put to fligbt, with the death of above 600 of 
them, and of their General Mario Galls da Ofiimo: and the Commiſſa- 
ry, and reſt who were inthe ſcuffle, had much ado to ſave themſelves, 
by getting into the Galley, under the ſhelter of the Artillery which 
was ſhot from thence, After which Victory, the Vice-general, ſuf- 
fering ſome of the Souldieis, and of the ſiſcacchi, to over-run Iſtria, 
where they did much miſchief , he himſelf with ſome of his men entred 
the Territory of Aronrfelcone, and deſtroyed all things by fire and ra- 
pine: but the Commonwealth, whom the ſucceſſes of Piedmont had 
peradventure made apprehend the Spaniſh Forces leſs, in reſpect whete- 
of they had forborn to come to an open breach with tte Archdukes, 
and had therefore ſtill formerly been contented to ſuffer and to tempo- 
rize, reiolved now to do ſo no longer, but to ſhew their reſentmeat b 
open war. A reſolution which though as it was publickly ſaid, the 
graveſt and wilcſt Senators werefar from; who foreſeeing the conſe- 
quences, would not have willingly ſeen the Commonwealth imbroil 
her ſelf in that war 3 yet the heat of the younger ſort prevailing, which 
was fomented by oge more ancient Senator, whoto win fayour from 
the meaner Citizens adhered to the more general Vote; the greater 
opinion overcame the better, as it ſometimes happens amongſt multi- 
tudes; and though the Towns and places, from whence the AHſcocchi 
came to piliage, belonged (as hath been ſaid) to the Emperour, and 
above a hundred miles from Friuli, yet becauſe they wele govern d by 
| the 
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the Archduke Ferdinando, and that the ſaid Ferdinando was bound for 
the behaviour of the Uſcocchi, the Venetians complain d that he winked 
at their Piracy, ot at leaſt did not inhibit them, nor puniſh them for it; 
and would not only aſſault, and make war upon that. Country from 
whence their prejudice came, but alſo upon that part of Friuli which 
belonged unto the Archduke : thinking that the only way to provide a 
ſaly: tor this ſore, was to moleſt the patrimonial Territories of that 
Prince, "Ttey therefore ordered Pompeo Giuſtiniano to goe into 
Friuli with fix companies of paid Foot, which were deſtined for Can- 
dia; and he carried thithet alſo many other Souldiers, moſt of them 
ot the meaner ſort of thoſe parts; and making the rendezvouz at Fal- 
ma and Udine, be commanded them to go againſt the Archdukes 
Country: Franciſco EriXzs govern'd Palma, and the Militia of that 
Province, but Giuſtinians was to govern the. war. Having aſſembled 
together about 1200 Horſe, and ſome ſeven or eight thouſand Foot, 
he at ugawares entred Friuli, and poſſeſſing himſelf at the very firſt of 
many of the open Towns, he alſo took and fortified Medea, Meriano, 
Chiopris, Romanſo. Cormonſo, and Vileſſo, the chiefeſt Towns belong- 
ing to the Archduke, and diſtributed his men therein: At the ſame 
time the Territory of Monfalcone took up Arms, and the Common- 
wealths Souldiers took Sagra, one of the Archdukes Caſtles on the 
other ſide of the River, over againſt Gradiſca, and munited it, to de- 
fend the Country from the troubles .it might receive from Gradiſce, 
The War being thus begun againſt the Archduke , and footing being 
got in the Archdukes Country, the Captains in the Camp, and the Se- 
n.tors in Venice, began to aſpire unto greater things. The two chief 
Towns, and of moſt conſideration , were Goritia and G radiſea; the 
former, which is as it were the Metropolis of the Archdukes Country 
on this fide of the Mountains, is ſituated beyond Liſond o, at the foot 
of the Alpes, which was bythe Antients called Gizlie , very ſtrongly 
{icuated, and defended by-a Caſtle hard to be come at : The other lies 
lower towards Palma and lu dine, upon the right hand of the LiſonJo3 
which waſhing the walls theceof on the Eaſt fide, ſerves it for a Ram- 
pier, aud it is ſecured on the other three ſides by large and deep ditches ; 
Tt e paſſage over the River made againſt the expugning of the former, 
a5alſo ihe danger thavthe Souldiery being too tar entred into the ene- 
mies Country they might be moleſted , arid peradventure much pre- 
judiced, it Gradiſca ſhould remain behind them on their backs in the 
enemies bands; and the expugning of the other was withſtood by her 
Fort, and by her being eaſily relieved by the ſuccour which might ea- 
[ily be conv. y ed to bet every day by the neighbouring River from Go- 
ritta, elpec ally the Archdukes mea being incamped, as they were, on 
the leitſhore. Between theſe two lay the third leſs difficult en erptiſe 
of Lucino, a great Town on this fide of Liſonxs, in the mid'ſt between 
Go itia and Gradiſca, near the ſtone- Bridge which leads to Goritia; 
neither ſo ſtrong, nor ſo eaſily to be ſuccour'd as Gradiſca, as lying 
ſomewhat farther from the River, and not ſo far within the Archdukes 
Country, as Geritia, Commiſſary EriXXo reſolved therefore to at- 
tempt it, and ſent Giuſtiniano thither with tome men, who took it, and 
ſack d it, meeting with no reſiſtance , and quit it the ſame day, as not 
thinking 
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thinking it a ſafe place to tarry in; but nothing was ſo great a hinder- 
ance to the Venetians, nor did ſo much detain their reſolutions, as the 
want of experience, diſcipline and valour, in their men; the greater 
part whereot being unordecly , who being by force taken by the Mazi- 
ſtra es from their houſes and imployments , kept the Campagnia un- 
willingly, and did unyillingly ſerve in thoſe exerciſes whereunto they 
were not bred up nor accuſtomed, nor led unto by their genius: So as 
their Captains not being able to rely upon them, they were not only 
kept from attempting new enterpriſes, but from bringing them into the 
field, or imploying them in any Action. 


The whole Arch- Dukes Country being therefore by reaſon of theſe 
Commot ons up in arms, and Adams, Baron of Trautmiſtarfe, being 
ſent from Germany at Friul, who was General of Croatia, and Cap- 
tain of the Emperours Guard, and who though but young, yet of try d 
valour, was made thechiet in this war by the Arch-Duke, with Title 
of Captain- General: He had alſo brought along with him between two 
and three thouſand Veteran Souldiers, long trained up in the wars in 
Hungary; aud Gatriſonizing ſuch places as were fitteſt to hinder the 
enemies progie's , he aften-times ſcoured the Campagnia, aſſaulting 
to ſome put poſe the Venetians Stations, and men, who not being able 
to ſtand beivce the Dutch, were ſometimes ſhrewdly beaten: There- 
fore the Common-wealths Commanders were forc'd to keep them- 
ſelves within their Works till they were faraiſhed with better Souldi- 
ers; True it is, that Daniel Francot, coming out of Gradiſca with ſqme 
few Horſe, was taken in an Ambuſh that was laid for him, and with 
ſome 30 of his men was ſlain by ſome Troops of the Albaneſſes; and Fer- 
dinando Scotto, who had the cuſtody of the County of Monfalcone rout- 
ed ſome of the Archdukes forces who were come to plunder and infeſt 
that Country, and madethem retreat into Goritia: Butthe Common- 
wealth, which entered into this war with more tervour then preparation, 
be:an to meet with many great difficulties; for having in all former 
times made uſe of paid- men in their Militia, as being more uſeful and 
leſs ſuſpitious to that Government, they had made leſs eſteem of their 
natural ſubjects; and according to the condition of thoſe ages, when the 
Militia of. Italj ſerved any Prince under famous Commaaders, the, as 
being ricker, and abounding more in monies then any other Prince, 
had better conveniency of furniſhing her ſelf with the valianteſt Soul- 
d ets, and moſt experienced Commanders; by whoſe means and va- 
lour ſhe made notable atchievements, and ſignal progreſs on Terra fer- 
ma; augmenting her State, and bringing it to that Grandezza which 
now ſhe injoys : But now the condition of times being changed, the 
Italian Militia being reduced under the command of their natural Prin- 
ces, and Forreigners depending in a great part upon the King of Spain 
and Houſe tof Auſtria, the Common- wealth found her ſelf to be at 
tie ſame time deprived of her natural forces, and totally unfurniſhed 
of Forreigners: Wherefore indeavouring to get Souldiers and Com- 
manders, ſhe found not ſo much difficulty in getting them from 
amongſt Italian Princes, from the Switzers and Griſons, as to get 
paſſage for thoſe that came to ſerve her out of France and the Low- 
Countries5 the former not being willing to disfurnith are of 

their 
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their beſt Souldiersin ſo turbulent times; and the others being leth to 
deprive themſelves of the Commerce of the State of Millan, ſo ne- 
ceſſary for theic maintenance; and none of them being greatly deficous 
to offend the Houſe of A»ſtria, upon which they in divers reſpects 
have antient dependence; aad not to incenſe the King of Sp4/”, who 
they knew would ſavour the Houſe of Auftris : Nor could ſhe hope 
for any aſſiſtance from Romania, or Manca d Ancona, from whence 
the Venetians had wont to be furniſh'd with ſo many Foot and Com- 
manders as did ſupply their ordinary Garriſons, as well in their Forts 
in the Le vant, and in Dalmatia, as on Terra fermas for the Pope pro- 
feſſing to be outwardly a Newer in all theſe .Occurrences, but being in 
effect very much unſatisficd with the Venetiant, by reaſon of the great 
diſguſts between him and them in the beginning of his Popedom, he 
was more ſevete then any other Prince, in prohibiting his ſubjects to 
aſſiſt them : Wherefore the Duke of Parma, were it either in reſpect of 
the Popes Orders, of whom he held in Fee, or out of the near intereſts 
and intelligence which he held with the Crown of Spain, being of- 


fend d with his Son Den Otauios, whom he loved dearly, though he 


was illegitimate , condemned him to 
forwardaels to ſerve the Venetians. 
tle leis anger again ſt his ſecond Son Luigi, whom he baniſh'd for go- 
ing to ſerve the Venetians againſt the Dominions which were under 
the ſacred Empue whereof he wasa Feudatory: And the Duke of 
Hripirze, who bad formetly received great pay from the Common- 
wealth tor being theit Captain- General upon occaſion of war, as his 
Auceſtors had beens having of late years found fome difference in get- 
ing his ſtipend, the Common wealth growing weary of that continu- 
al charge, now that they believed well in the peace of 1taly 3 had ſome 
you before ſided with the Crown of Spas, — whence he received 
tter and readier day; ſo as they could not build upon him in their 
preſent need. | 
In this great difficulty, and ſtreights of men and mony , the Com- 
mon- wealth was forced to call in her Feudatories , and all other her 
ſubjeRs who were in ſervice under any other Princes, and to pardon 
all their Banditti, though for whatſoever heinous offence; but that 
which ſeemed more uneaſie, and of greater importance, theſe Provi- 
ſions being very ſcarce, and far ſhort of the preſent occaſions, they 
placed the Trained-Bands of their Country in cheir Garriſons in Terra 
ferma towards the State of Millan, and drew out the beſt Souldiers 
tom thence, to make uſe of them in the Camp; to the no little won 
det of all that knew, that that Commonwealth which was formerly 
wont to be careful in Arming their Confine upon the State of Millain 
whenſoever they heard the leaſt news of Arms in that State; and to re- 
cruit thoſe very Gatriſons with Forreigners, and to provide fo well for 
tbat part ot their State, as fif it had been undoubtedly to be aſſaulted; 
thould now (when they knew there was an Army on foot in the State 
of Millain, and that the Spaniards threatned to intereſt themſelves in 
that war on the Arctdukes bebatf) unturniſh that Frontier of their 
belt Souldiets, and ſhould truſt tte defence of thoſe places of ſuch im- 
portance, in the hands of their Conmry Militia or Trained- __ 
whic 


rpetual impriſonment tor his 
The Duke of Modena ſhewed lit- 
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which were unexperienced in war. Next (all this not being ſufficient 
to ſerve their needs) they betook themſelves to Albania, Morea, and 
to Braccio di Maino, ſeeking to get from thence, at great rates, as many 
men as poſſihly they could: And for their laſt refuge, theſe not ſuffi- 
cing, they weie ata very great charge in taking a Regiment of 4000 
Hollanders into pay, who were to be brought by ſhipping to Venice; 
which proviſions being cnuragiouſly ordered, and executed with no 
leſs expenſe, and even to the end ot that war conſtantiy, and hy ge- 
neral conſenꝭ increaſed ; though they witneſſed the nanĩmity of their 
minds, and the readinefs;of that Government to uphold the publick 
dignity. and egtexpriſcs reſolved upom by. publick Authority; yet ſo 
great a ſcarcity of Sauldlers did not only prejudice the conceived re- 
putat ion ofthe Venetian power, being ſo neceſſitated at the beginnii 
of the war to borrow mony of Forreigners; and not — 2 
that way; to ingage her ſelt to het: om Citizens, in little more then 
one year, for above a Million of monies, did not a little leſſen the opi- 
nion which was commonly held of their publick Treaſure, which was 
held to be the richeſt of all Lalian Princes; though to preſerve their 
credit they gave out that they would rathet ſpate the publick monies, 
even at the greateſt need and at he preſrat take up at intereſt from 
private men, then by waſting it oven ebay might make uſe of other 
mens monies, be forced afterwards to-depend the will of others; 
which though it was not then believed, was afterwards proved to be 
true by the-event 3 For the Common- wealth having had many occa- 
ſions of vaſt expences in this e the , contrary to the opinion of 
all men, fouad meant to ſupply all the neceſſities which came upon her, 
with the publick monies 3 wherein ſhe was never found to withdraw 
from not gnly what was neceſſary, but from what was uſeful or fit- 
ting for any whatſoever difficulties, or want of ready moniesz and it 
was affirmed by thoſe who were well experienced in their affairs, that 
the Commonewealth upon this occaſion ſpent above 14 Millions of 
Duckets: True it is, that their Taxes and Impofitians were very great 
throughout the whole State, which grew thereby much indebted ; and 
that ail that not ſufficing the whirepool of war, they ran her in debt af- 
tecwards for more chen eight Millions. ; | 

Theſe were the preparations for the war of Fr but not being 
able otherwiſe to provide againſt the danger of the Spaniſh forces u 
the confines of Millain, they did it by making a tacite League with the 
Duke of $4vey; whoſtanding more in need of mony then of men; to 
boot with many proviſions which they furniſhed them withal, they 
lent him great ſums of mony z to abe end that perſiſting ſill in his pre- 
tention of not }aying down Arms, he might inforce the Goyernour to 
difarm z or that if he would not diſarm , they might keep him ſo im- 
ploy'd, as he (bould not be well able to aſſault their Confines: They 
alſo cauled monies to be p:id to the Marquels of Caſtigliane in France, 
to bring bim in to aſſiſt the Duke in Piedmont with 4000 Foot, and 4 © 
Horſe z. though becauſe the execution of the Treaty at Aſti wis not to- 
tally off the hooks, it was noiſed abroad that Caſtiglions French men 
were raiſed to aſſiſt the Venetians,not the Duke ot Savoy: And though 
theie proviſtons, by reaſon of _ could not caſe the preſent _—_ 
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the Camp; for it ald that powerful aids were preparing in Cerma- 
ny byꝛthe German Princes,” roathſt the Archdukey yetthe Common- 
wealths. Army beigg? ſomewhat increaſed , the Senate, that it might 
not-lyeadle, but charir might attempt ſomewhat worthy! of the Forces 
andhonour of Venice, ordered it co go ab expugne Gradifca. This 
place was governad by Cœunt Ria ard Sryaſoldvy/ and by Him fortified 3 
andichough Capiiin Nobr Paranequ Walloon,: was enteted thereinrg 
wittygda:Curaſirertand Dragoons ) as ſoon as theeriemycdrew near it, 
Geteral Tram entered bythe River withibour 1260 Muſque- 
teeti yard bavingineouragedwhe Souldiers and Citizens with promi- 
ſes of/daily: ſuccoũr, abe left Fedriavehere, in whoſe valout he did much 
confide; and went uut himfelf with the Curaffiers that he had brought 
with him; to make uſe d them inʒzhe Campagnia, and to ĩimploy them 
whete it was neceſſary elſentte no) n 

bhei Common; w]ꝰẽ nb Commanders went to the taking in of Gra- 
difea5: more out of vtedience. cd the Senate, then that they thought 
thenifelyes able tor ut it di fe weak force; and having firſt poſſeſa 
ſed themſelves of a aſtle neat: Far, they afterwards drew near Gra- 
diſca, and began ta drama Lines bùᷣt finding the earth to beJandy, ſo 
as it xas impothble ſdt tho to intrench themſelves, or to make Ram- 
piers; and wanting both yada and other proviſions, they quitted rhe 
eaterprife , Pietro iBarbariem=conſenting Xhereunto, wild ſucceeded 
Eu with Tile of Commiſſy 3 but being returned to CormonXo, 
they were forced to veaſſume the buſineſi by expreſs Command from 
theSen:te z who were deſirons byalbmeansto' have that place taken: 
And therefore bringing macht earth thither in Carts , they fate down 

before it; and having raiſed ſome Banks they planted the Barte:y on 

four ſides with 2 p ces Canwon, and indeavoured by their approach- 
es to get into the Ditch; a Ravelme wasibuilt in defence of the Gate 
which looked towards the Camp; this the beſiegers thought neceſſary 
to take befo e they ſhould romerothe aſſaulſ ; 'wherefo e they indea- 
voured to make ine uhderneath it: To effect the which they ſent 
many Pyoneers thither'; who whit they indeavoured to perfect the 
work wüh their Spades and Pick axes, (for they met with Quarries of 
ſtone) the defendants were not idle, but ſhot continually into the 
Camp, wherehy they did much miſchief; ran to and fro, and made 
diligent reparations whereſoever it was neceſlary 5 ard ſeeing the ene- 
my diaw rear their Frenches, they reſolved to fall upon them b 
night within their own works: dſſuing therefore out a liitle before day, 
and finding the Souldiers lye diſorderly: ſleep in the Ditches, and with- 
out any military diſcipline, they aſſaulted them, put them into great 
diſorcer, and returned to Graaiſca loaded with prey, having loft but 
{ix of their men: The Venetians Army was more indamaged by the 
bad ſucceſs of a Scalado, and by an : ſſault given to the Raveline after 
the; had given fiie to the Mine; For there being but few inthe Camp 
who durſt go firſt on upon the enterpriſe, and mount the Rampiers firſt, 
thoſe e that did ſo, who were for the moſt part Corficks, though they 
be aved them(.lves egregiouſly, yet they loſt their lives; not lo much 
bv aay ſtout refiſtance which they met with; as by their companions 
ſh14.etul flight 3 who be og terrified at the very firſt Volley of the ene- 
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mies Musket, ſome of them ran away, and return d into the Camp, 
ſome threw themſelves upon the ground; nor was it poſſible for the 
Souldiers to make them rally for any threats, or blows which they 
could give them; and ſuch was the conſternation of their mind, as 
many choſe ratherto dye baſely by the hands of their own Serjeants 
and Captains, whilſt they endeavoured to make them advance, then 
ro bazzard the uncertain danger of an honourable death; nay it was 
ſaid that many of them dyed out of meer fear: It was impoſſible to re- 
new the aſſault; for none of the Souldiers durſt advance; and the firſt 
ranks or files were ſo ſnun d, as whereas in other places upon occaſion 
of bickerings or aſſaults, they are much endeayoured by the valianteſt 
Souldiers, and not obtain'd without much favour, none could be hired 
to do ſo here. This mean while the great Duke of Tuſcany, and the 
Duke of Mantua, out of their alliance to the Archduke, and of the 
truſt which the Commonwealth impoſed in them, had begun ſome 
Treaty of Peace, not without the Emperours conſent; who being de- 
ſirous to ſee theſe differences compoſed in a friendly manner, was not 
diſpleaſed with the interpoſing of theſe Princes: But the Governour 
of Millain having received expreſs Orders from Spain to aſſiſt the Arch- 
duke, ſeat Don Sanchio di Luna, Keeper of the Cittadel of Millain, with 
many Souldiers and Artillery to the Confines of Bergamo and Crema; 
wherefore.the Commonwealth fearing what might enſue thereupon, 
admuted the Governour into the Treaty of Peace, who having to this 
purpoie lent Dow Andrea Manriques to Venice, demanded in the Kings 
Name that they ſhould deſiſt from oppugning Gradiſca; and they find- 
ing daily more difficulty in che Enterprile, by reaſon of the continual 
ſuccour which could not be kept from. thence, willingly honeſted the 
occaſion of the neceſhty they ſaw they were in, ot either deſiſting 
with little. honour, or of continuing the Enterprize with little hopes, 
and leſs advantage, by the preſent colour of complying with the Kings 
deſires: So the Army riſe from before Gradiſca on the 26% day after 
they bad ſat down before it, and retreated to theit former Quarters of 
Cormors, Meriana, and Medes. n figs 

; Theendeavoursof agreement were afterwards tebaſſumed, and di- 
vers propoſals made, not only in Venice by the Popes Nuntio and the 
Agents of other Miniſters, but-alſo in the Emperours Court between 
Cardinal Cleſe#, Ceſars chief Agent, and Giorgio Fuſtiniano the Vene 
tian Embaſſadour, but all to no purpoſes for all agreeing in the ptin- 
cipal point of providing for the buſineſs of the Uſcocchi, they diſa- 
greed in the manner how. The Archduke, who thought himſelf un- 
juſtly aſſaulted by the Venetians, would not liſten to any thing before 
he was firſt put into poſſeſſion of all ibat had been taken from him: The 
Commonwealth on the contrary would not give way to any reſtitution 
till the Uſcocchi were driven out of the Gulf, wherein they inſiſted up- 
on more then they had done at firſt, demanding not only the expulſion 
of their Chiefrains alone, as they had done at the beginning of the 
War, but (that they might dig up the miſchief by the roots, as they 
termed ir) the total extirpating of that Nation, and of the other ba- 
niſn d men who were joyned with them; and they per ſiſted ſo much 
thereupon, as they did not only refuſe the reſigning of the T ere 
R 2 hic 
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which they had taken, as was propoſed by the Pope, together with a 
ſuſpenfion of Arms till ſuch rime as the bufineſs of the Croates ſhould 
be agreed upon ro their fatisfaRon z but neither would they accept of 
the Governour of Millain's word, given them inthe Kings name, and 
che ſecutity offer'd them by the Pope, that they ſhould be ſatisſied in 
that point, as ſoon as what had been taken ſhould be reſtored; and the 
proviſioti therein was fach, as not only the Chieftains, but thoſe that 
were expelled the Commonwealth ſhould be driven out. The Ve- 
netiaus alledged for their obdutancy herein, that the Commonwealth 
bad been ſeveral times fed with ſuch words and promiſes co no purpoſe g 
which being but badly performed afterwards, they ſeemed to bave juſt 
occafiontso perſiſt ſtifly in keeping what they ha got, as a pledge or 
pawn atleaſt of the total extirpatiom of the Pirates, by them pretended 
unto : which demands the Auſt riaus thought very unreaſonable, who 
argued by this their ſo great tenacity that they aimed more at being ma- 
ſters of what belonged to others, then at the purging their Gulf of Pi- 
rates, The war continued therefore in Friuli, with greater forces, 
and prepatations, but with but ſmall progreſs made by the Venetians: 
much — came tothe Archduke from Germany, part at his own 
charges, part at the Emperours; and ſeveral valiant and well experi- 
enced Commanders were ſent him from other Princes: as Count 
Ampierre, the Commanqatore Coloredo, the Baron of Lelile, and Co- 
lonel Sasdardi, amongſt dthers there came 4000 Foot and 500 Horle, 
all ſele& men raiſedat the King of Spa?ss coſt, and ſent into Friuli un- 
der the command of Den Baldefſer Marradas, Don Inige di Guevara, 


Count 4 Egnate, and Embaſſadour for that King in the Emperours 
Court, a very accura'e Lord, and vigilant in publick affairs; and to 
whom the King committed all the charge and proviſion of fuccour 
which he contributed tothe Archdukes ſervice. General Travimlſtorfe 
not thinking it aow any longer time only to make excurſions, but to 
keep the Field and face the Enemy paſt over Liſonſo with his: Army, 
took up his quarters under CY fall upon the Vene- 


tians quarters; whoſe valour he ſo little valued, as he cared not to for- 
tifie himſelf : The Venetian Commanders had notice of the weakneſs 
of his Works, and of the Enemies negligence in fortifying themſelves : 
and thinking it a fit occaſion 109prevenit being offended, they reſolved 
to aſſault them unexpectedly by fighr, The Venetians Camp was no 
leſs re-inforced then the Archdukey, with Sonldiers raiſed in Terra fer- 
ine, Sclavonis, Albania and Greted : and having alter d their Officers, 
they had made a new form of Govertumemt: in ſtead of Barbarico, three 
Commiſſaries were fent to the Cgenp from-Fenice : Anta Priuli, 
Procurator of S* Mark, Feuan Babliſha Poſeini and Franciſco Erid xs 
the firſt had the title of Commiſſaty · general, the other of plain Com- 
miſſari s. Theſe were the only tfiree that voted; and all things were 
reſolved upon by the Votes of tv: the Councit of Wat being there- 
fore firſt called, and conſulted with, wherein was Don Loigi de Eta, 
General ot the great Cavalry, Fruaciſco Martinengo de Couii di Malpaga, 
Gencral of the Light-horſe, Ferranie de Refi,” General of the Artilie- 
ry, Pompeo Fuſliniano Camp- maſte, and Camillo Triuiſand Commiſ- 
ſary of the Albageſſe Horſe, called Stradiotia: theſe aſſiſted ti e three 
: Com- 
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Commiſſaries with their advice, and gave their opinions, but had no 
Votes: the execution ot what was reſolved upon belong d to Fuftini- 
ano, as Camp-maſter, which he ordered under the Commiſſary- 
_— „guided the Directions, and directed the intended Enter- 
riſes. 
F The enemy being then to be aſſaulted within his Quarters, according 
to the reſolution already taken, Fuſtinianodifpoſed of the Army into 
ſeveral Squadrons; the firſt affaulr fell ro Trivigiano s ſhare with his 
Albaneſſe, and to Horatio Baglioni with his Brigade and ſome Corſi- 
cans 3 the former on the weſt- ſide where the Hills ended; and the 
others on the ſouth-fide towards the Campagnia, Trivigiano took 
fome works far from the enemies Quarters, kill'd the defendants, and 
ſt no further z but Baglions at the ſame time, which was day-break, 
torcing the firſt Port of the Rampiers, and having ſeiz'd on the Court, 
found a ſtiff diſpute at the ſecond; for the Auſtrians, awakened at the 
noiſe, ran in to the defence; and had not ſome Corſicks come to re- 
lieve him, he had undoubtedly been ſlain, as many of his men were: 
A gre:t on- ſet was alſo made on the other fidez3 which though it ap- 
$6 to be proſperous at firſt, yet the aſſailants were forced to give 
ack 3 the ſame beſalling them as did thoſe that made the aſſault at the 
Raveline before Gradiſca, who fought more valiantly, and received 
more harm from their friends who were upon their backs, then from 
the t enemies who were before them; for the former being timerous 
and feartul, ſtood crouching, and many of them lay grovelling on the 
ground, who firing their Muſquets low flew the beſt of their own 
men. The Venetian being returned without having done any good ef- 
ect to Marians, bad no be ter ſucceſs in the aſſault which they reſol- 
ved afterwards to give to the Fort Stella, built by the Auſtrians on the 
other (ide the River in form of a Cavalier, againſt thoſe of Sagraand 
Fogliano, held by the Venetiam; for Pietro di Vaſgues, a Spaniard who 
was Captain thete, fore-knowing the enemies reſolution, put hs men 
quietly in a defenfive poſture, and repulſs d them, with tt e death of 
above a hundred of the aſſailants: The lofs which the enemy recei- 
ved w. s increaſed by a great mortality in the Venetian Camp, which 
beginning with their horſes, came afrerwards to their men; for the 
\Rench ot the de id horſes being intollerable, the air grew ſo ine ed as 
it begot dangerous diſeaſes 3 whereby the Camp was reduced to ſo 
ſmall a number, as if they had been then aſſaulted by the enemy, it 
would aſſuredly have been totally defeated: A danger whercat the 
Common wealths Commanders were much troubled, the courage and 
gallantry of the enemy eſpecially being conſidered, and the little efteem 
'whichthe Auſtrians made of their men: But they were af:erw:rd (ome- 
what inheartned by the taking of two places ſituated on two ſeveral 
ways which lead from Germany; and therefore of great conſc quence, 
Ponteba and Chiavaretto. Ponteba is cut through inthe midſt by the 
River Fella, which falls into tt e Tagliamento; the ne her part the eof 
belongs to the Venetians, aud is called Ponteba Yenetzanas tl e other 
part to the Dutch, and is called Auſtriaca: The Souldiers which guard 
Auſtriaca paſſing over the River bad taken Ponteba Venetiana; which 
when the Camp heard, 2000 Foor of the Country were pre 2 y & 
| pate 1 
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patch'd away thither, - under Commiſſary Foſclarini, Franciſco Marti- 
nengo, led on by Count Nicolo Gualds of Vicenda, Governour of Haine, 
by Captain Antonio Man Nano, and by C:ptain Daniele Antonini, of 
the ſame City, who when they had paſt the River drove tte Dutch 
out of Auſtriaca 3 and did not only recover the booty which they bad 
taken, but moreover, took much Merchandize which they found in 
Auſtriaca; and entring further in, burnt Malborgeto and T; riveſe, two 
neighbouring Towns: nor had the other Commiſſary Eri xo lels for- 
tunate ſucceis, who advancing towards Chiavarette, together with Tri- 
vigiano aad his Stradjotti,and a gocd ſtrength ot Foot led on by Fovanni 
Martinengo, took it, to the no little praile of Trivigiano, to whom al- 
moſt the whole honour thereot is due, he being the firſt that came thi- 
ther, and the firſt that did manfully aſſault it. The taking of Chiava- 
reits was ſucceeded by the like of Zuciniſo, the Auſtrians having aban- 
doned it, who going to recover Chievaretto, repaſt over the Lins: 
which when the Venetians knew, they marched immediately thither; 
and poſſeſſing themſelves eaſily of the Town, which was but weikly 
guarded, they in a ſhort time made themſelves maſters of the Caſtle, 
ſituated upon tt e top of a Hill: where after three days ſtout reſiſtance, 
the defendants were forc'd to yield for want of water. The like did 
thoſe of a certain Fort called /a Trinita, built by the Auſtrians, a little 
higher: to theſe ſ appy ſucceſſes was added the taking of Fara, a {mall 
Caſtle between Luciniſo and Grauiſca, which being plaied upon by the 
Cannon, yielded upon Articles; and Baglione, a valiant Colonel, was 
ſorely wounded betore it. Thus did the affairs of the Venetians alter 
in Friuli: but they were net idle the mean while in Iſtria and Dalma:- 
14 3 for Marcho Loredano, Commiſlary in thoſe parts, and Benedetto 
da Lee, Commiſſary of Horſe, as they ſcoured the Country, met 
with ſeveral incounters, wherein having the better, they took many 
priſoners, and \lew m.ny : and ſome Galſeys going to Aniiguana, after 
having plaid upon it long, they took it upon Articles; and af erwards 
ſcouring along the Coaſt of Peßino, they put it to fire and ſword ; aad 
Fovanni Facomo Zane, Commiſſary of Dalmatia, went to before Segna; 
but for want of proviſion durſt not attempt it; but turning to Moſcs3:iz = 
Ta, after having plaid upon it two days, took it: Zerſes upon the bank 
ot the River, and the Fort of Siriſſa, over againſt the Iſland Page, 
throughthe Garriſons diſcord, fell allo into the Venetians hands. 

But not long after the Auſtrians being become maſters of the field 
in thoſe parts, by the multitude of men that came in to aſſiſt them, 
they ran all over with much terror, burning and ruinating all tte 
Country, and the Venetians Subjects: the affairs of which States he- 
gan ſor e to go leſs in reputation, all mens eyes being beat upon Lom- 
bardy, where the war grew hotter between the Governour of Millain 
aad the Duke. The Duke (as hath been ſaid) was entred intg private 
contederacy with the Veaetians:in whoſe name publickly, but privately 
for tte ſervice of the Duke of Sawvsy, a Reziment of 4000 Foot was 
raiſe i in France by the Marqueſs of Caſtiglione, beſides many o:hers 
who flock d in threves into Piedmont: The Duke had 21ſo made h.s 
complaints in that Court, of the difficulties interpoſed by the Gove'- 
nour in the performance of the Treaty: and though the Reaſons wheie- 
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with he ſtroveto imprint in that Nation, the neceſſity which they had 
for the Kings honour to make the Articles be obſetved, prevailed but 
little with the King and Queen, who were not to be removed from 
their friendſnip with Spain 3 yet having made great impreſſion in the 
Prince of Conde, and in the other Colleagues, they afforded them more 
otcaſton efficatiouſly rp demand the Reformation which they pre- 
tended unto, of the Kingdom: openly complaining that the Queen Mo- 
ther by reaſon of her ſecret intelligence held with the Court of Spain 3 
and the chief ſſicers and State · Miniſters of the Kingdom, for the great 
advantage du gor in that Court, and that they might not withſtand 
the Queengautfiority, did wink at, and did not value the Kingdoms 
fa'ety,' nbr the honour of the King, who by reaſon of his years, was 
inc apable of knowing how.much the ſuſtaining of Fieumont concerned 
the tafety af that Courts! Wherefore theſe havitig ſent Monſieur 
d orfe to Pielinont, to the end that his aſſiſting the Duke in the name 
of the Confedetates, he might incourage him, and give him reputa- 
tion 3 they alſo miadeopeh demonſtration in France that theg would 
favour the Dukes affairs by all the means they might. But in effect 
their whole ends tended to bring about their own intereſts, whereunto 
the union of the two Crowns being contrary, they found no better 
means to break it then by preſfing the affairs of Pieamont; and that the 
King of Spain being buſied in Italy might be leſs able to aſſiſt their 
King 3 and yet the King and Queen, were it either to take away this 
occaſion of: complaint from the Princes, or that they had a real value 
for the obſervance of the Treaty, the execution whereof they never 
had forborn to indeavour, though in a modetate manner, as becomes 
Princes really united, they always found the Court of Spain ve y tea- 
dy to allow of the Dukes diſarming, as legitimate, and forward to or- 
der the Governour, that disbanding his Army he might readily, and 
without difficulty or delay obſerve the reſidue of the Treaty: not ſo 
much for that the peace of Itahj was there deſired, as for that the Duke 
of Lerma, who was intereſted in Insioſos defence, and thinking that ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of Courts, he was bound to make good his acti- 
ons, would that all exceptions being laid aſide, the peace of Aſti ſhould 
by all means be executed, and made good. Bur were it either that 
thoſe orders were not over preciſe, or were peradventure fo exprels'd, 
as that they left a power in the Governour to do therein according to 
the condition of the preſent times and occurrences: or that the Duke 
thought he could not execute them, in conſideration of the new acci- 
dents, and preparations for war, as well on the Dukes bebalf, as on 
the Venetians: or elſe, as ſome would have it, that he had ſo involved 
himſelt inthe thought thereof, or had ingaged himſelf ſo deeply, tt-ac 
the Duke ſhould by his means be brought to humble himielt to the 
King, and that the Capitulations of Aſti ſhould be canceled, as that 
he thought he could not in honour do leſs, he did not much careto ſe: 
them performed; many were of opinion that as the aforeſaid orders 
proceeded not from the Kings nor his Councils mind, but from the 
Duke of Lerma's meer will, whoſe exceſſive authority, grown odious 
to the Grandees of Spain, began to decline (as bath been ſaid) a ter the 
ſucceſs of Piedmont, ſo were they not punRually obſerved, nor ag 
valve 
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valued by Don F{eiry 3 for he thinking that the Grandezzaand Majeſty 
of the ot 4 in Shoulders, which he thought bad not 
been very carefully ſuſtained by the Duke of Serma, out of private 
reſpacts ; way not well pleaſed that Lerme preferring qui mn affaits 
before thoſe fm bers , unleſ lic weie Ansiaſ 5 whom be deteſtel 
ſheyld abandon the publickcable: which: he profeſſing imſelf to be 
vety zealous of, . gainſaying 
the. Kings conſmands, bitt en g himſclf- upenthe Venecians ne 
occaſions, upon the Dukes new-cammotions, 
tentivns of the Hench, hu dich as ĩt were by force draw i Co | 
cline to his opinion. Herehnto was added, that he not:Beingable to per 
ſwade himſelf but ihat the paſt difprders had | been occaſjoned through 
his predeceſſoursfaulr, andnacite' Colluſion, be took it for granted, that 
when the Duke ſhould ſeo himſelf aſſaulred by a powerful Army, com- 
manded by himſelf, who pic eeded really, and would: fault: lea. 
mont with all the true rules, and rigour of mar, ſhoukd out of exceſſibe 
fear, ld, and humble himſelf unto the ding: he therefore being 
big with vaſt conceits, (promiſed by Lenergvritten to the Court, that 
he would bring him under; without 2lmoſt ance unſheathing his 
ſword, and without breaking the peace of Ita, by his demonſtrations 
only; and by his preparations: aud that r he would repair 
the publick dignity, and that he would caſily reduce affairs into their 
former condition. Which hopes being greedily conceived, and be- 
lieved that he ſhauld be able ta make that Court ſlacken their former 
orders, and permit more treedom to him ia conducting the public af- 
fairs, according to his on mind. and according as times and occaſi · 
ons ſhould ſerve: but howſoever affairs went there (for the more iaci- 
mate occaſions of this new commotion appe red too obſerve and too 
repugnant within themſelves, and perad venture were no leſ unknown 
to the Officers through whole bands they patt, then to the people who 
only minded the effects) it is certain, that the Duke either took, or 
the Governour gave bim -occaſian of re · aſſuming thoſe Arms: which 
being naturally given to war, he had unmilliagly laid down; from the 
wreſting of the meaning of rhe Capitulations of A, from the diſpute 
about their execution, and from the rigoraus pretentions about the 
point of honour between the Duke and the Governour. Wherefore 
the Governaur ſeeing him buſſe in Preparing for a new war, and being 
himſelf no lets deſtrousto ſetit on fire, then the Duke thinking un- 
doubtedly to bring him lower, and to ſubdue his Forces, he began to 
prepare an Army not inferiour to that of the preceding year: he took 
order for men in Germany, in Burgoxy, in Smiſſerl and, and in the King- 
dom of Naples; be disburſt moneys to fill up the Brigades of Lombar- 
dy, and to raile new Foot in the State of Miſlain: fo rather at it were 
out of ſport, and out of a fainea ſhew, then out of any deliberate will, 
war was again begun by him who was ableto bave queach'd the fire 
thereof: which atterwards breaking forth in earneſt, and Contrary to 
his opinion who cauſed it, was the occaſion of much prejudice, and 
rume to the people of Lombardy, And as the firſt war was not im pro- 
perly termed the Duke of Lerma s war, ſo this upon better grounds 
was called Den Pietro di Tolledos war. The troubles of France were at 
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this time reduced to ſuch terms, as the King being neer the Princes 
Forces with a powerful Army, the buſineſs had like to have been de- 
cided by a Bartel, Bur . I Queen chooſing rather, even upon 
diſadvantagious terms, to Wrbear ſhedding of civil blood, and to ſe- 
cure affairs, then to get the Victory by the ruine and deſtruction of the 
Kingdom, and by the common danget, were not againſt According 
many things by way of Negotiation Even cantrary to their wills and 
authority: "Whireof zus were the chitfeſt z the firſt, that the principal 
State-mdxiſters ſhould be rxmoued from their offices, in whoſe places others 
of the conſiding Princes fhoald be put ; the other, that the King ſhould ſwear 
$0 make the Treaty Aſti be vbſer ved. Wherefore the King underſtand- 
ing what orders the King of Spain had given to the Governour, com- 
manded Ledovics Mangiante, who was his Ageat in Turin, to go to 
Millain, and ſollicit the execution of that Treaty. Who being come to 
Millain, and having ſpokes with ihe Governour, deſiring him in the Kings 
name that he would become more pliable; and proſecute the begun execution 
of that Capita lation with all ſincerity'; received this anſwer ; that the Kings 
Army was much leſſened by the diſmiſston of the Swiſſers, and of thoſe of 
Tuſcany, Urbane, Parma and Lucca, and by the death and running away 
of the Lombardy Regiments th «the King was not gbliged to diſ- 
arme by the Articles of Aﬀti , and ſe aum new occaſions to reaſſume 
Arms; that notwithſtamling he the Governonr had; for the intire obſervancy 
of the Capitulations, offer'd the Duke raiprocal reſtitution of what had been 
taten; which the Dale had refuſed : and that not relying apon the words 
of two ſo good, and ſo great Kings, who offer d to ſecure him from the Forces 
of the State of Millam; he contrary to the ſaid Cupttulations, had detain- 
ed moſt of his men in Piedmont, and therefore given new reaſon of jealou- 
fies : and that notwithſtanding, he the Governoxr offer d again the propoſal 
of reſtitution, and promiſed not to off end.him, if the Duke would reſolve to 
obſerve the C apitulations intirely : and that if he ſhould refuſe to de this, 
he the Agent might witneſs this to the King, to the end that he might be 
fully ſattsfitd of the new preparations made by the Duke, and of what he 
ſhould hereafter do 3. and that he might plainly ſee, that he the Governour 
would proceed with ſuch authority and reputation as became bis King, without 
obviating the peace. The Governour gave this anſwer in writing to the A- 
gent, and made the ſame be given to the King by the Nuke of Montelion 
in Paris, who writ him word back, that the King bad approved thereof. 
But the Prince of Conde, & the other confederates ſeemed to underſtand 
it otherwiſe, whoſe authority by this new and advantagious agreement 
was then very great, and got ground upon the King, who by reaſon of 
bis tender years was not yet conſtant in his Counſels and Reſolutior s. 
They therefore agreed to ſend an Embaſſadour into Ita, and made 
choice of Philipps di Bettaxe, a nimble-witted Gentleman, and well 
experienced in the affairs of Italy, where he had been Embaſladour 
many years with the Pope from the King: his Commiſſion was to 
find our dhe Governour, and preſs him to the perſect performance ot 
the Treaty. This mean while all things inclined daily to a manileſt 
breach in Lombardy z for new ſeeds of troubles being already ſown, 
the Duke arm'd ſtrongly , and ſo did the Governours the Duke 
threa ned to reaſſume the war in Montferrat by realon of the Duke of 
TW Mantus's 
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Mats backwardgeſs to pardon the Rebels: the Governour would 
quarter his men in that State, not only to defend it from the Duke, but 
alſo het he might bg, che readies 0 edmont; and to the end, 
that the, Duke of Savoy fearing tobe alls ed neerer hand, and as it 
wereat his own doott, might Jay afide his thought of aſſaulting others. 
But the Duke of Mantua . receive forreign Souldiers into 
Maniferrat, the Princes. of Itai ſtorm d thereat, and chiefly the Duke 
of S4wey, who from a fore aflailant, being became a jealous Protector 
of chat State, did not only exclaimagain it, for his own intereſt, bur, 
ta raiſe ſuſpicions of the Governour, and of the Spaniſh Court, and to 
make them be ill thought of by the Italians; nud renewing: the ancient 
jealouſi et, be gave pur, that under colour of defending and protecting 
Moniferrat', the Governour did fully intend to uſurpe it; and the 
Queen Mother exclajming much againſt it in the Court of Spain, the 
King of Spain commanded abſolutely that it ſhould be forbotn. Ar 
this time the Duke ot S«vey increaſed in reputation, it being given out 
that the French Embaſſadour came in favout to him, who, as it was ſaid, 
was ſent from the Prince of Cande, and from the contederates, who 
managed the affairs of that Court as they liſted, and ſeemed to adhere 
ſufficieatly tqþis cauſe; nor was the tacite League between him the 
Duke, and the Commonwealth gf Venice, of leſs conſideration; which 
being formerly kept ſecret, grew ;aow to be manifeſt. The King of 
England, and many ↄtben Froteſtent Princes of Germany, who ſeemed 
to iavour him, confſirmid him in hia belief, that being upheld by fo 
many, and fo potent Nrinces, he migbt withſtand the violence which 
was threatned him; and this opinion was increaſed in many men by 
the coming ot Embaſſadours at this time to Turin from the King of 
England, and from ſome German Princes : but (that which did out · do 
all other appearings and ſeemings ) Marſhal de Deguieres s coming into 
Piedmont made all men wonder, he having been long held to be one 
of the beſt Commanders in France, and one who took the Dukes af- 
fairs very much to heart, and more an enemy to Spin then any other 
French- man: this man, though he came in a peaceful poſture, and 
unarmed, as it were to be a fuperintendent over the Freach Embaſſa- 
doui's Negotiations, and privately to inform himſelf whether things 
were in that dangerous condition as the Duke related them to be: yet 
the good correſpondency which was held between him and the Duke, 
and his continual affiſting him; his being nominated in the Capitulati- 
ons of -4ſt#, to ſee all things perform'd z and much more the great de- 
fire which he and the other French-men ſeemed to have of maintaining 
and backing the Duke upon this occaſion, ſo to leſſen the Authority 
of the Spaniardin Italy; made it appear manifeſtly, tt at if the Gover- 
nour ſhould perſiſt reſolute in not diſarming he would calt the French 
Souldiery into Piedmont, who were ſaid to be ready at his back upon 
the Confines of Italy, and prepared tor Piedmont. His comipg there- 
fore did not only much countenance: the Duke, but all the Lbaſſa- 
dours future Negotiation: and the Duke being very vigilant, and rea- 
dy witted, aud accuſtomed to conſort the diſpoſition of his genius with 
outward demonſtiations, made much uſe of this preſent occaſi on in 
bcaſting of his own Forces, and of the aſſiſtance which was promiſe 


him, 
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him, and which he hoped for: wherefore receiving the Marſhal with 
exceſſive, and unuſual honour, and with ſingular magnificence, and 
keeping cloſe at very private Counſel with him, be ſeemed to repoſe 
much confidence in him, not pretermitting any term of honour and 
liberality to maketo himſelf propitious, particularly ſuch, who being 
intimate witk the Marſhal might further moſt his ends and his deſi tes: 
but theſe ſo many demonſtrations did more prejudice then further the 
concluſion of the agreement z for the Spaniſh Miniſters of State being 
very much troubled at the King of France and King of England's inter- 
poſing themſelves in the affairs of Italy, did very much diſlike, nor 
could they tollerate the Capitulation agreed upon in Frazce, wherein 
the King ſwore untothe Prince of Conde, and the other contederates, 
that he would cauſe the Articles of Afi to be performed; and the Em- 
baſſadours and Marſhals coming to ſee them executed, and the new 
preparations which were ſaid to be made in France; for 1taly being 
hereunto added, ttey thought that the French did arrogate that autho- 
rity to them in 7taly by rigour and threats, which the occaſion and con- 
juncture of times, and much eafinels of the preceding Governour of 
Millain had procured unto their King; and that the Venetians and 
other Princes, did by declaring themſelves to adhere unto the Duke, 
pretend to Fave an eye unto their Crowns authority: ſo as if the power 
and dignity thereof were therein too much concerned, they thought 
themſelvesthe more bound to reſiſt what ſo great a union of wills did 
threaten, for that the danger was greater, thar if they ſhould give way, 
might be eſteemed they did it out of fear of the French Forces. A 
reſpe& which if it penetrated deep into any one, it muſt needs make a 
deepec impreſſion in the Governour z as in him whobeing come into 
Italy, wholly inflamed with exalted thoughts, who had put himſelf in 
a poſture of reſtoring his Kings authority to its former condition, would 
have been too much failing to himſelf, and to the opinion which he f ad 
generally won, if he had gone leſs in any thing, then what he had at 
firſt ſo openly profeſt z and it would have been baſely done by him, it 
ſeeing his affairs grow worſe and worſe, he had not indeavoured by all 
poſſible means to ſuſtain them: and if he had not been the more ſolli- 
citous in providing for war, by how much his enemies bravadoes were 
tHe greater, Therefore to boot with the moneys which he had altre. dy 
disbutſt for raiſing of men; that it might be ſeen he durſt ſhe v his face, 
and io make them jealous who did almoſt already openly threa'en him, 
he ſeat ſome Forces to the Venetians Confines, and to the Confines of 
Piedmont 3 and as if he would aſſault the Sta'e of Venice (for the effects 
of their League with the Duke appea:ed daily more and more) he gave 
order for a Bridge tobe made over the Adds, Whereat though tte 
Commonwealth were much troubled, yet having a great ſcarcity of 
men at that time, the Senators not being able to do more were 
forc'd to commit the defence of that part of the Sta: e to the people of 
the Country. 

VV hilſt the Governour was thus buſted in making pteparations eve- 
ry where, the Embaſſadour, after having ſtaid ſome Cays at Tarin, 
came to Miflain3 the ſubſtance of whoſe Embaſſie was, That the King 
bad, by reaſon of the accidents which hindred the laying down of Arms, uſed 
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many indeavours to the Dake, and given him his word to ſecure him from 
the extraordinary Militia of the State of Millain ; bus that the Duke not be- 
ing tberewithal ſatisfied, the King, out of his great deſire to publick peace, 
and by the obligation which was upon him by the Articles of Aſti, did defire 
him that he would proſecute the diſarming which was begun by his Predeceſ- 
ſors 3 to the end that the reſtitutions of the Towns might be come 105 and the 
execution of other things appointed by the peace: Tothis propoſal, which 
was given in in writing, the Governour replied in a long diſcourſe gi- 
yen alſoin in writing 5 wherein by a methodical Narration of all things 
that had occur'd from the beginning of the war of Mentferrat, to the 
peace made at A(t; he inferr'd , That the King had done all things for 
the protection and ſecurity of that State, to which be was much ſollicited by 
the Queen of France; That the King was not bound by the Treaty of peace 
to diſmiſ, no not ſo much as one man3 and that the Duke had only atthe 
beginning given ſatisfaction in this point, but that he had after wards open- 
ly countervenedit by the many novelties. attempted 27% Montferrat, by 
his new Levies of men, and by his League lately concluded with the Veneti- 
ans againſt the Houſe of Auſtria: So as the King was in all acceptations fret 
from the Articles of peace; That the Duke refuſed the ſecurity offered bim 
by the words of two ſo great Kings, not out of any doubt or diſtruſt, but in 
favour to the Venetians; and that therefore the King of France was no 
longer bound by the Capitulations to favour the Dukes hidden ends: He 
concluded with offering readily to obſerve the reſt of the Articles, if the Duke 
would obſerve them punitually on: his behalf 3 and with paſſing his word 
again in the Kings name, not to wrong bim; But as for laying down Arms, 
he confeſt freely it was impoſoble to do it by reaſon of the Venetians new Com- 
motions; And finally, he entered his Proteſtation, That if the Duke ſhow'd 
refaſe thu and ſhould withdraw from reciprocal reſtitution z the & ing ſhould 
remain free from any.whatſoever obligation, ſince he had abundapily ſatisfi- 
ed him by the aboveſaid offer. g 
This was the ſubſſance of the Anſwer given to the French Embaſ- 
ſadour, who at his going from AMillain was earneſtly defired, That as 
a good ſervant to his King, who was by affinity ſo nearly join d to the 
Crown of Spain, he would uſe the beſt means he could to appeaſe the 
Duke; and diſpoſing him to make good the Treaty, keep um from 
favouring the Venetians, whole ends were only to uſurp the Arcb- 
Dukes States, who was a juſt Prince; and this the rather, for that the 
Duke might be ſure he would thereby irritate the King of Spain, to- 
wards whom tte had teaſon to proceed with all manner of reſpect; and 
tha: therefore taking the word of both the Kings, he ſhould not pro- 
voke the anger of the whole Houſe of Auſtria againſt him, wherewith 
he tte Duke was ſo much intereſſed both by alliance, and in fo many 
other reſpe&s: The Embaſſadour promiſed he would do ſo; and ba- 
ving therewith obtained a Suſpenſion of Arms for the whole moneth of 
Auguſt, which was then began, he went to Trin; where he was pre- 
ſent at a Diet in Moncallieri, between the Duke, the Maiſhal , andtte 
Venetian Embaſſadour, who was admitted thereinto under pre ence 
of making him acquainted with every thing; but in effect, becaule that 
Common: wealth which is naturally of her ſelt ſparing in (pending, ta 
ving till now been more liberal in words and promiſes, thea in deeds,the 
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Duke and the reſt of that Cabal, thought it now a very fitting time to 
make uſe of her troubles and danger to make hercontribute a great ſum 
of mony which they pretended to from her; and therefore the Gover- 
nours Anſwer and offers being heard, the Duke began to liſten to the 
propoſals,ſeeming to be thereunto inclined rather for want of monies, 
whereof he and his State were much exhauſted , then our of any deſire 
or inclination to abandon the common Cauſe: The French Embaſſa- 
dour,under colour of being a peace-maker,affifted bim in his drift; and 
the Marſhal more then he 3 who being to be the head of the French ſuc- 
cour, was to ſhare deeply in the Venetians money and therefore con- 
cluding that it was impoſſible for Piedmont to. ſuſtain ſo great a war as 
was threatned her, otherwiſe then by the Sword of France, and Purſe 
of Venice; he minded the Duke that he could build but little upon the 
former if he ſhould fail of the other; But the Common-wealth, which 

ſaw affairs were fo far proceeded in, as it was impoſſible to come to any 
aronement ; eſpecially the fiery nature of both parties being conſider- 
ed; little valued the threats which were made under the colour of 
neceſſi:y; and knowing whether theſe counſels, and this ſudden incli- 
nati onto peace tended , did not at all fear being left alone to bear the 
burthen ot the wat; and fo much the leſs, for that the Duke was alrea- 
dy enyelloped in many difficulties, and was already by his demonſtra- 
tions ſo tar ingaged in war, as it was impoſſible, at leaſt very hard, for 
hi m to draw back his band: VVherefore ſhe ſeemed as cunningly to be 
inclined ti a compoſure of affairs, which ſhe was as much deſited to do 
as the Duke was by the Archduke, and by the other Princes 5 and it was 
in her power to obtain it upon very -honourable terms: wherefore the 
Duke, hoping tha: the Negotiation about peace would be a perfe& aa- 
tidote againſt the Venetians Tenacity, gave order that the Treaty ſhould 
be had in Rome with the Pope; whotor this and for other affairs ſent 
Aleſſandro Lodoviſio, Archbiſhop of Bollognia, into Lombardy, under 
the Title of Nuntio in extraordinary, that by his Authority he might 
ſtop the Governours forces; who growing every day hotter againſt the 
Duke, was gone from Millain to Pavia, to haſten on the war the more; 
which whilſt he threatens openly on this fide to Piedmont, yet he plot- 
tedir privately on that fide where it might be worſe for the Duke, as 
leaſt ſuſpected by him. The Duke of Nemours, a French Prince, of 
the Duke of Sauoy's blocd, and the neareſt to the Ducal Line next at- 
ter the children of this preſent Duke; upon whom, that Line failing, 
the States of Sevey and Piedmont were to divolve, was for ſome years 
paſt not well ſatisfied with the Duke, upon occaſion of ſome private 
Picque3 wherefore he had not ſuccoured him at all upon occaſion of 
the laſt troubles of Piedmont 3 but ſeeing new Commotions now about 
toariſe from the Capitulations of Aſti, he laid aſide all paſt enmity 
and rancor, and offered to ſerve him in that war freely of his own ac- 
cord with 4000 Foot, and 500 Horſe: The Duke accepted the offer, 
and monies were disburſt unto him in point of pay; and he was expect- 
ed with his men in Piedmont according to his promiſe : But his anizent 
hatred and deſire of revenge prevailing over his new Reconc lia ion; 
'or his ambition and defire of Reign over his conjunRion in blood and 
his obligations, he cloſed with the Governour of Millain, who Nin 
im 
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him both men and monies;promilſing to aſſault Savoy with the ſame men 
where wich be was to have fallen into Piedmont 5 which when taken, he of- 
fered to acknowledge it 2 held in perpetual Fee from the Crown of 
Spain, The Governonr liſtened to this offer, that he might weakenthe 
Dukes Forces by diverſion 3 and therefore ſending mony to Nemours, he 
ordered Monſieur di Difſe to paſs into Savoy in aſſiſtance of this enter- 
priſe with 60p0 Feot, and 400 Horſe, which were raiſed by his di- 
regions in Burgony: And Nemours promiſed moreover that divers 
Princes and great Lords of France, ho were his friends and adherents, 
would likewiſe come thither upon this occaſion.: Nor was it to be 
donbre4 but that the Duke being thus aſſaulted would have been 
mightily troubled he not having forces ſufficient for two ſore wars 
made upon him at one and the ſame times in Savey by Nemours, and in 
Piedmont by the Governour: But a Letter written from the Governour 
into Spain freed him from this ſo near and fo important dangerʒ where- 
in the complotting of this buſineſs was intirely contained, which were 
it by chance, or by the craft of ſome ofthe Governours ſervants, came 
rothe Dukes hands, and afforded him rtunity to prevent what 
was plotted againſt him: VVherefore ſending Prince Victorio away in 
all baſte to thoſe parts; he alſo gave order to Monſieur di LAN, 
Governour of Savoy, to ſecute himſelf as ſpeedily as might be of Niþ7 
and Remigli, places which lying upon the Frontier of Sevey towards 
Buargony, ſerved a: a gate to let in, ox to keep out, the Governours men 
who wece to enter by thoſepartsunder Difſe, This Order being rea- 
dily executed by £anz rendered Nemours his buſineſs yain tor he, 
ſeeming as if he were coming with his men into Piedmont , but indeed 
turning upon thoſe Towns, was repulſs d by the Dukes men: where- 
fore forced to retire more inward towards Chiaromente and Cleramonte, 
his men out of meer neceſſity of livelihood and maintenance,fell to ſack 
the neighbouring Villages whilſt Nemoors kept idle in thole parts, ex- 
pecting tb at the forces of Buygony ſhould have come and have joined 
with him; but it was in vain to expect that; for Nifi and Remigli hold- 
ing for the Duke, andthe Governouts of Lyons, Dolpheny , and the 
Dutchy of Bargen, diſcovering themſelves forthwith to be for the 
Duke; and foon after all the Princes ot France, moved thereunto out 
of conſideration ot the great prejudice which might thereby inſue uato 
the Kingdom, it the Spaniſh Forces entering into Sevoy ſhould more 
inviron the Confines of France, Difſe could not get to joyn with 
Nemours: And Albertas, Arch-Duke of Asſftria, who, as Lord 
of Flaunders, and of the Low Countries, governed the County of Bur- 
gony3 though he made uſe, for the moſt patt, oi the King of Spins Ar- 
mies and Militia, and of the-Spaniſh Officers, in the Government of 
tho'e Provinces, yet would he not by any means be brought to aſſiſt or 
conſent unto that Enterprize, were it either that he was unwilling to 
diſturb the Peace between his men and the States of France, or for 
that that enterpriſe not being either commanded or approved of by the 
King, but only tramed by the State Officers in 1taly, he did more va- 
lue the neer intereſt of blood which he and the Infanta Arch- dutcheſs 
his wife, and Daughter to the King, (whoſe Dowry thoſe States we e) 


Fad with the Duke of Savoy, and with his children, born ot a _ 
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of his Wives, than he did the Governour of Millan 's deſigns; nay, 
giving ſevere O1ders to his Officers in Burgony, that they ſhould not 
countenance Nemours in any ſort, nor receive his men, he was aban- 
doned by all at the faireſt of his play: So the violence of that ſtorm 
began ſuddenly to paſs over, which, whileſt it hover d in the Air, did 
much alter the Dukes. Aﬀairs, which continued troubled for man 

moneths , but for all this he did not give over the defence of Piedmont, 
where having Garriſonned the Towns of Ai and Vercelles, and made 
Count Gad Governour of the former, and the Marqueſs of Clauſio, 
who had eſcaped ſome few moneths betore from the Caſtle of Millain, 
where he was kept cloſe priſoner, Governour of the other; he cauſed 
a Bridge to be made over the Poe, between Yerrua and Creſcentins, to 
the end that the Counties of Aſti and: Fercelles being thereby joyned, 
they might more eaſily relieve one another in caſe they ſhould be aſ- 
ſaulted ; and having ſent the remainder of the pay to Caſtiglione, and 
the other Commanders who raifed men for him, he ſtaid expeRing 
him: The Governour did the like in Pavia, but with more ferveacy 3 
where breathing forth nothing but fire and ſword, and being impatient 
of any the leaſt delay, he haſted proviſions, that he might go into the 
field; and giving out that he would be all A»gsft with his Army upon 
the Confines of Piedmens, be made his Artillery be Imbarqued upon 


the Poe, took Order for many Pioneers and Bridges, and disburſt mo- 

neys in Moniferrat and Millain for the railing of new Regiments; and 

laying all the Civil Govergment of the State upon Don Saxchio di Lu- 

na, Keeper of the Citadel of Millain, be was 2 intent in provi- 
e 


ding for. War, ptomiſing marvellous things unto himſelf from ſo great 
prepirations; and the Nuntio being come to Pavia about the midſt of 
Aug, he gave him Audience booted and ſpurr d, in which poſture 
he uſed then to go thorow the City, that it might be ſeen he was in a 
readineſs to march; and the Nuatio deſiring a ſhort ſuſpenſion of 
Arms, he would not grant it, ſaying, That he was come too late : 
But all things were not ſo ready for going to the field as the Governour 
could have deſiięd; for neither were the Swiſſers come from their own 
homes, nor were the Duich come into the State of Millain; and ma- 
ny draught- horſes for the Artillery, and many Arms which were ex- 
pected trom Germany for the uſe of the Army, were not yet come: Exe- 
cution therefore not anſwering reſolution, and buſineſſes not proceed- 
ing on ſo faſt as was expected; nay, new difficulties ariſing every day, 
the Governour began to ſlacken that vigour of mind wherewith till 
now he had with ſome violence been tranſported; and beginning to 
know the difference between ſaying and doing, he found alſo that it e 
bad ſucceſs of the laſt M ar was not wholly through his Predeceflors 
fault: His courage was alſo cooled by the bad ſucceſs of tt e buſineſs 
of Savoy, which was the chief ground-work of his deſigns z wherein, 
to boot with having ſpent above 300000 Ducats, he had alſo conſu- 
med the Marquels of Diſſe his whole Regiment of Burgonians, which 
had cauſed no leſs diverſion to him than to the Duke He was nota 
little ſcandalized neither, that the enterprize ſhould be thought to have 
miſcarried through the wickedneſs of his men,corrupted by the Dukes 
moneys; for his chief Secretary was impriſoned as guilty of — 

madg 
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made the Letter written unto the King come unto the Duke of Savoy's 
hands 3 and though nothing could be proved againſt him, he was rigid- 
ly tormented ; He was likewiſe detained by continual remembrances 
from the Court; that he ſhould tather break off, than imbrace any new 
occaſions of new ruptures; finding thoſe Miniſters of State more in- 
clined to preſerve that Authority and Greatneſs which tbey received 
privately, and the Crown publickly, from the tranquillity of peace, 
then to advance it by perturbation of affairs: chiefly wen he called to 
mind that the Duke being deſperate, and extraordinarily exaſperated, 
not caring into what danger he ran, ſeemed to defire nothing but tu- 
mults, and alteration of affairs, which was contraty to the Crowns in- 
tereſt in 1taly. Of which opinion ſome of the State - miniſters of the 
State of Millain ſeemed alſo to be; thoſe chiefly who out of a particu- 
lar friendſhip to the Marqueſs Insioſa, and for good turns received 

from him, * it ſuited more with his reputation, that either the 

eace made by him ſhould be perfeRed, or elſe the new war prove un - 
ortunate, And as, for the aforeſaid reſpect, moneys were not pro- 
vided in Spain, ſo ſome State - miniſters of the State of Mi//ain,not going 
along with the Governour in his opinions and ends, but oppoſing as 
much as they might ſuch proviſions, and reſolutions as were to be made, 
cauſed diffidence in him in his Counſels,and impediments in the executi- 
on of what was reſolved upon:wheretore he who was almoſt ſurrounded 
with Competitors, conſulting in things of weightieſt importance only 
with Yives, who was then his Confident, communicated nothing to 
the reſt ſave ſleight and ordinary affairs 3 whereat they thinking them- 
ſelves injured did the more willingly thwart his Counſels and Re- 
ſolutions: 5 | 
The Embaſſadour Bettane returned about the end of Auguſt from 

Twrin, who proſeſſing that he had uſed all his beſt indeavours to make 

the Duke bear all due reſpect to the King, and to the houſe of Auſtria, 
brought with him in the Kings name a middle way for compoſure of 
the preſent differences. Which was, that the Treaty of Aſti ſhoula be 

made good, nith the reciprocui reſtitution of all places taten away; that it 
might be liwful for them both to keep armed, with reciprocal word of not 
offending each other till ſuch time as it ſhould be fully accorded within a cer- 
tain preſixt time, in which interim the whale Treaty might be fully perfor- 
meds and that the Governour ſhould abſtain from-injuring the Venetians 
whilſt the King ſhould tadeavour the compoſure of thoſe differences by his 
Embaſſadours , ſent to the Emperour, 0 the Archiuke, and 10 the 
Venetians. | | 
Theſe Propoſals were debated in full Council; where it fell into 
conſideration, tFatit Che Duke and the Venetians being agreed)the 
Kings Forces ſhould go againſt one of them, and the other ſhould a- 
ſault the State of Millain, whether the war might be diverted from the 
aſſaulted Dominions; and that the Governour not having a ſufficieat 
Army for two offenſive wars; whether it were better to accept of the 
Propoſal only ſo far as regarded the affairs of Piedmont, and turn with 
the Army againſt the Venetians, ſo to divert them from the war of 
Friuli; or whether, if the ſaid Propoſals ſhould not be allowed ot, they 
ſhould afſault Piemont: it was ſaid for the firſt part, that the war 
| ag ainſt 
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againſt the Venetians was the chief cauſe of retaining, and afterwards 
ot increaſing the preſent Army, that it might ſeem ſufficient for the 
Kings honour to teem'tolay down Arms, as the Duke had done, in- 
ſtead of effeRually doing ſo 5 and the King of France having by the 
Dukes word, ſecured thoſe of Spain, that Montferrat ſhould not be aſ- 
ſaulted, whether the King (eſpecially when the Duke ſhould have paſt 
his word again, not to innovate any thing to the prejudice of the State 
of Millan) might diſſemble and keep till in Arms, ſo to keep from 
making war upon him, which would not be ſo eaſily decided, becauſe 
he was daily ſuccoured by men from France: that therefore it was 
more expedient, to ſecute affairs with the Duke, to aſſault the Venetians 
Towns, to bereave them of all defence, and fo to aſſiſt the Archduke 
by diverſion. But they were much troubled leſt the Duke, when he 
ſhould ſee the Kings Forces go againſt the Venetians, might think him- 
ſelf free, and might afſaalt the State of Millain, according to the Ar- 
ticles of Confedetacy; and this the rather, for that the Marſhal being 
at the ſame time gone for France, with ſpeech that he was to return ſud- 
denly armed, the Duke was gone to Creſcentino, where having built a 
Bridge (as hath been ſaid) over the Pot, he did not only prepare for de- 
fence, but drawing neer the Confines of Mi#ain did fortifie at la Motta: 
where having alſo thrown a Bridge over the Seſia, a River which di- 
vides his State from that of Millan ' be ye evident ſigns that he 
would be the firſt who would paſs oyer with his Army, which begun 
already to be numerous. Toremove theſe doubts, the Embaſſadour 
was demanded, whether his word paſt, of not offending, would ſerve, 
if the Kings Forces ſhould march to the prejudice of the Venetians; 
and heanſwering, that he had had no ſpeech thereof with the Duke, 
the other opinion prevailed, that war ſhould be made upon Piedmont, 
though Don Giovan Yives, who was got into great power with the Go- 
vernour, and was commonly thought either the Author, or great 
Fautorer of the rene wed war, ſeeing the Court of Spain averſe from 
war, and tor the aforeſaĩid Reaſons, the Governour weary, cr grown 
cooler therein; or peradventure to keep the fault from being imputed 
to him, if any inconvenience ſhould happen by the war, which the 
Duke was adviſed againſt,” giving his opinion openly in writing, ex- 
horted the Goveruout᷑ to accept of the Embaſſadours offer for what 
concern d peice with the Duke, and that ſetting in the Frontiers of Pi- 
edmont 7000 Swiſſets, and troooo other Souldiers, did exhort him to 
aſſault the Venetians State with the remainder ot his Army, which 
was 13000 Foot and 206 Horſe, moleſting it, till ſuch time as they 
ſhould reſtore to the Archduke what they had taken from him in 
eee M r 

But this adviſe being neicher accepted by the Duke, nor allowed of 
by the reſt, nor yet the Embaſſadours new Propoſals, this anſwer was 
given the Embaſſadour: That his Propoſetions were nos anſwer alle to the 
Capitulations' at Aſti, nor if they were, was there any Reaſos to yield 
thereunto, the many things which the Dake had 10 objeft againſt them be- 
ing underſtood v that the King of France, who was intereſſed in theſe affairs, 
only for what concerned him in that Capitulation, was not allowed to make 


any new Propoſals : that in reſpett of the new alliance, and good . 
ency 
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mind ab--ut waking theſe preparations, he fell into an Ague; where- 
of betore he was wholly free, he made himſelf be carryed upen a Bed, 
on the third of September, to Cana where he told the Nuntio, and the 
Embaſſ:dour, both, whieh be d diſmiſt, he would wait the Dukes 
final reſolution: he ſtaid ſore days there, paying out moneys to the 
Souldięry which came unto bim from ſeveral parts: and making 2 
Bridge over at la Villata, le intnded to paſi over there with his Army, 
into Montferrat, and from thence. to, where the Dyke ſhould be, or 
whither he ſhould like beſt, He had here in a ſhort time a flouriſhing 
Army, no. only in reſpect af the number and valour of the Souldiers 
and Commanders, but for Artillery, Ammugitien, and all things elſe 
neceſſary : there were thetein 29090 Foot, made up of ſeveral Nati- 
ons; to wit, 4000 Spaniards, divided into fiveRegi and led on 
by the Camp. uaſters, Don Feen, Don Zewis, 204 Dos St 
di Cordua, Don Feronymo Pimontello, and Don Fobn Braus: gooo 
Lombard, in five Regiments, the one conliſting,wholly ak Musket eers, 
led on by Prior Sfera, the others, by. Lodeuies G ambalata, Feromymo 
Rho, Giovanni Pietro Serbollone, Au 6 1. Hattiſta Peceſio; all of 
them likewiſe Camp. maſters: 3000 Neapglitans, leq onby the Camp - 
maſters Carlo Spinelli, Cario di Kangnine, and Thamaſo. Garracciala: 
13000 Dutch in two Regiments , the one- Trentinians, led on by 
Count Guadentio Madrugæi; the other Hollangers under, Legi S:; 
to boot with 6000 Swiſſers, who as being Confederatez wich the 
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Duke, were to tariy in the State of Millain: the Horſe, wherein the 
Gens Armes were comprehended, came to 3600 under their General 
Don Alphenſo Pimontello; they were for the moſt part new men, and 
untrain'd z and therefore though ſuperiour in number, yet much in- 
ſeriour in worth tothoſe of the Duke, who keeping itill at /a Motta, 
with no contemptible forces, had with him, as fame gave out (where- 
with he uſed to keep up tte reputation of his own forces 3) 25000 Foot 
and 25oochcice Horſe z but in effet, between 1500 and 2000 Horſe, 
which were held to be the flower and ſinews of his Army: between 
$ and 9 thouſand French; as many Savoiards, Swiſſers, Walloons, 
Piedmonteſes and Provencials. And though the differences of Savoy 
were not yet compoſed, and that he knew he'was to be faced with a 
more implacable Enemy; yet egg d on by the fiercenſs of his ſpirir; 
and fed with hopes that neither the French, nor Venetians would ſut- 
fer him to petiſn; and perhaps arguing the Governours futute ations 
from bis former, did not wholly diſtruſt, but that after the firſt onſet 
the war would not continue in tt e ſame fervour as it ſeemed to begin, 
he ſeemed little to fear the Enemies threats: ſo as inſtead ot ſending back 
the Embaſſadour with the acceptation of the conditions of peace, he 
made his Horſe go to Langoſco, a Town within the State of Millain, 
and ſent Souldiers to take Villa Franca, and to burn Murano, and other 
places in Mentferrat, upon pretence that proviſion, paſſage and quar- 
ter was there given to the Enemy; and ſending ſome Shallops down 
the Seſia, loaded with Powder, and artificial fire, ſo ordered as that it 
ſhould play when it came tothe Bridge made by the Governour, and 
break it 3 whilſt he being not far off intended, when the Bridge ſhould 
be broken, to fall with his Horſe upon the Garriſon, which we:e upon 
the head of that Bridge towards Montferras, and cut them in pieces: 
but the Shallops being kept back, the deſign failed: fo as the Dukes 
Horſe appearing on the River bank, there hapned a ſmall skirmiſh be- 
twe.n them and the Kings men, wherein but little harm was done. 
Thus the ſecond V ar of Pzedmont began from the drawing neer of two 
Armies: which was nor occafioned ttrough any differences, or Sta- e- 
pretentions, not for any freſh injuries done or received, nor by any new 
commands to the Duke that he ſhould lay dowa Arms; bur it the truth 
were known, it proce:ded on the Dukes fide, from his ancient rancour, 
and from his deſire thereby contracted, of venting himſelf in any what- 
ſoever manner, in abating the Spaniſh Grandezza 3 and on the Gover- 
nours behalt; from the bad ſucceſs of the late War, from the Capitu. 
lations concluded with ſmall ſatisfaction before Aſti, and from a deſite 
to aboliſh them, and therewithall the prejudice of the la: e actions; 

and to eſtabliſh the Kings affairs ia tay in their former condition and 
honour, But if we ſhall mark the outſide of things, this war bad no 
other title, unleſs it were, that the Duke pretending the Governour 
ſhould diſmiſs his Army, he not doing it, did contrary to the jame 

Capirulation reaſſume Arms, and joyning in Le gue with the Veneti- 

ans would not abandon his Confederates (by whom te was ſo little 

aſſiſted in the torwer war of Piedmont, and by whom te nas fo appa- 

ren'ly wrong d in that of Montferrai) nor diſarm upon the ſecutity of 
borh the Kings words, nor yet promiſe not ro moleſt the Kings Do- 

minions. T 3 * Ttele 
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© Theſe wars, and the ends and motives of theſe Princes, was va» 
©riouſly diſcourſed of: ſome praiſed the Duke for his faith, valour 
© and free ſpirit; andcried him up even to the Stars, as if he had been 
a ne Marcellus, who had taught that the Spaniards power, which 
v as held unconquerable, might be reſiſted: he was therefore eſtee · 
© med a ſeaſonable defender of the Venetian Commonwealth, and the 
© penerous Protector of the Liberty of Itaij ; and the Governour of 
© Millain was deteſted, as one that ſtudied novelties, and v as no way 
© zealous of the publick peace: others who attributed the Dukes re- 
© ſolution to an over contentious mind, to an immoderate h atted con · 
© ceived againſt the Spaniards, and to a too exceſſive deſire ot iuppreſ- 
© fing the authority ot that Crown , imputed unto him an unquiet ſpi- 
Crit, and that he was a greater friend to turmoils, then to quiet: be- 
©cauſe, to the prejudice of peace, and of the ſecurity of 19, he had 
let in forreigners into the bowels thereof, to the peoples ſo great loſs, 
to the ſo great effuſion of blood, and to the ſo apparent danger not on- 
ly of himſelf, but to the contaminating of that little of ſound or 
© wholſome which was yet left in Italy. But they wonder d not at the 
© Duke, by reaſon of his warlike humour: the wiſdom of the Venęti- 
an Senate was the more common ſubject of mens diſcourſe ; why 
© ct ey who were ſo profeſt friends to peace; (a thing ſo good for their 
Commonwealth, by means whereof they had ſo long continued co 
© be thought rich and powerful, and for which the ſafety and grandezza 
© of 1taly ſe:med to be upheld by them ʒ) why they (I ſay) ſhould ſuffer 
© chemſelves to be mgaged in war with the Archduke, for unneceſſary 
© and trivial things: in which war, to boot that they might be ſure the 
German Princes and King of Sp, would intereſt themſelves, they 
© ſhould, to the prejudice of their reputation, make known the utmoſt 
© bounds of their Forces; which proving ſhort of what they were ge- 
© geral'y thought to be, and not being ſuch as that they were able at one 
© and the ſame time to conteſt agaiaſt the Archdukes and King ot Spains 
© Forces, they ſhould be inforced to run the ſame fortune with the Duke 
© of Savoy, and in a buſineſs of. ſuch weight and concernment depend 
© upoa his award and inclinations who if he ſhould continue to diſagree 
© withthe King might ſecure their affairs, and by agreeing might make 
them run great danger; many could therefore have deſired that they 
© had either been more circumſpect in their reientment, or that after 
© their firſt reſentment they bad uſed their wonted moderation in their 
© Counſels ; whereby theit ends, hatreds and deſires being tempered, 
they might have given way to the fair conditions which were pretent- 
ly offer d them; if for no other end, at leaſt not to juſtifie the com- 
« plaints which were made againſt the Commonwealth, as if ſhe had 
© moved in this, not to free the Gulf of Free- booters, but out of a de- 
< fire of poſſeffing her ſelf of the Archdukes Dominions 3 and much 
© more, to obviate the trouble and dangers which might reſult to her, 
© tothe Duke, and to all Ii by ſuch commotions and troubles. 


Ihe end of the fourth Book. 
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He Duke unexpettedly aſſaults the Spaniſb Army which was entered 

his State; and being beaten retreats to Aſſigliano; From whence 
finding that the enemy went to poſſeſs themſelves of Creſcentino, he de- 
parts, and ſpeedily preventing them, defends it.' The Spaniſh Army 
take Santya, and San Germano: The Duke indeavonring to keep back 
their Victuals was forc d to come io 4 Battel, where he was again worſted. 
The Popes Nuntio and the French Embaſſadowr hola the Governours 
forces in hand by introducing new-Treaties of Peace; In the interim the 
Marqueſs of Mortara entering le Laoghe #akes many of the Dates Ca- 
files 3 and Don Sanchio di Luna takes Gattinara : Winter coming on, 
the Governonr fired Sant) a; and leaving a Garriſon in St. Germano 
ſends the reſt of his Army into their Quarters, and retires into the State 
of Millain. The Duke, the Prince his Son being come 10 him from Sa- 
voy, and the Marſhal Diguieres from France, wah new men, takes the 
Principality of Meflerano, and makes himſelf maſter of San Damiano, 
Alba, and Monreggio, Towns in Montferrat: Wherefore Moitara 
firing Canelli, abandons the Langhe. The Marſhal being ſent for back 
by the King, returns with his men to France. The Yenetians whilſt they 
are buſying themſelves to little purpoſe in Friuli, are moleſted at Sea by 
the Spaniſh Fleet, ſent by the Viceroy of Naples into ths Gulf; which 
not being able to draw the Venetian Fleet to fight, take three Gallies rich- 


ly fraught. 
He Governour being come to the Confines of Piedmont, rather 


| out of a grounded opinion of compounding affairs, then with 
any 
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any reſolution to fight: And ſeeing that the French Embaſſadour did 
not ieiurn back to him, and ſignes in the Duke abſolute contrary to his 
expe g ation, began to fail in the chief foundation of his deſigns, and 
conſequently to app: ebend the difficulties to be greater and of more im- 
portance now that f e was near at hand, then they could appear to be 
when he was farther off: He ſaw that enemy appear againſt him whom 
he thought would aſſuredly have been quell'd at the firſt brandiſhing 
of his Sword; and that not being at all aſtoniſhed at Nemours his wheel- 
ing abour, nor atthe approach of ſuch an Army, he appeared with well 
adjuſted forces; and that rather like an Aſſailant then one aſſaulted hg 
would run any fortune rather then to abandon his Confederates, or part 
the leaſt from his firſt reſolutions: he was troubled to ſee ſo many 
French app:a- already on his behalf; thoſe who were wrought upon by 
the Venetian gold, by the deſire of prey and of novelties, and thole alſo 
v ho were driven on by Condes authority, almoſt the tole Arbitrator 
ot France, were likely to come thitker: So as being troubled that the 
pre'ent war ſhould be the beginning of another with that Nation which 
was naturally a Rival to the name of Spain, he feared he might hazzard 
not only the ſafety of the States, but even the honour of that Crown for 
which he bad been ſo hot in taking up Arms: He was confounded at 
tte diſagreement in opinion of his men; he ſuſpeRed thoſe who deſi- 
ring him to be more cautious and circumſpect, propoſed dangers and 
difficulties: He thought thoſe raſh, who incouraging him unto tte 
war, promiſed him aſſured victory; and having neither art nor expe- 
rience in the adminiſtration of war join'd to his natural judgment, he 
was altogether perplex'd and irreſolute in betaking himſelf to what was 
beſt for him to do, and in chuſing the beſt of many propoſals made by 
his Commanders: The ſo great number of thoſe of various Nations 
who tought under his Banners added to his anxiety eſpecially the 

Dutch, more numerous and fterce then the reſt , and conſequently the 

F ax der to be govern'd according to the military Gevernment : That in 

proportion, the number of the Spaniards being but few, upon whom 

tt e ſafety of the Empire leaning, it totter'd 5 the diſſatis faction of 
thoſe ot Millain, who to boot with the.r former grievances, were al- 
ready weary of the preſent war , and attenuated by the former: And 
being invironed on all ſides by Forreigners , his thoughts were per- 
plex'd, not only with the uncertainty of Battel , with the diſſolving of 
his Army, and with tt e caſualties of war; but with the uncertain Loy- 
alty ot his Officers, the mutinying of Souldiers, the rebellion of ſub- 
jects, the peoples inclinations , the ſavour of the Princes of Italy de- 
pending upon the ſucceſs of things, the hatred of thoſe of the Nation 
io the dominion of Forteigners3 and finally, whatſoever may happen 
to the prejudice of ſecurity in great commotions by the variety of for- 
tune. Diving deep into ſuch conſiderations, and conſidering truly 
how much the placing the quiet and ſafety of affairs upon the uncer- 
tainty of a Die was a buſineſs which tell very ſhort of a'lthat great- 
nels which tte Duke pretended unto3 he began by practice to know 
how wiſe and falutiferous their counſels had always been who had 
thought the peace of Italj to be the ſureſt foundation of the Spaniſh 
Empire: He therefore beg:a to call to mind the Inſtructions and Or- 
ders 
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ders which he had continually had from the Court 5 which as ales 
contrary to his then fervour, he yalued but a little; and asif it ha 
been in his power yet to put on new reſolves, he weighed the conditi- 
on of affairs now when it was time to fight, as he had formerly examin- 
ed them when it was time to make peace, with fiery thoughts bent upon 
war: So as having paid the Souldiets, and made up his Muſters; wa- 
vering, and not knowing, what to do, to the great admiration of all 
men, and to the great diſlike of the field - Officers and Army; he was 
like Ceſar upon the Banks of Rubicon, not being able to reſolve of re- 
moving from his Quarters for fear at worſer commotions; yet at laſt 
his Souldicrs | por aſions prevailed, and particularly Yves his Reaſons, 
upon whoſe Authority he much relied; ſo as he reſolved to paſs over 
the Seſia, and to go againſt the Duke: And Ferdinands Meſia Gamer, 
Sergeant · Major of the Army, was 2 great occaſion thereof; who ſee- 
ing the Governour ſo perplex d and unreſolveù, ſaid roundly unto him, 
I will uphold, it though I were as ſure te dye for it as thoſewho go to Preach 
the Catholick faith in England, if this Army do not this day paſs the River, 
the honour of the Spaniſh Nation will be here loſt with perpetual infamy; 
They therefore paſt over into Montferr at]by the Bridge at la:, on 
the 14 of September, 1616. that they might from thence enter Pied. 
mont the more commodiouſly , but otherwiſe reſolved then before; 
for whereas before £4 Mortara was to have entered hy the way of Aſti 
with 60Q0 Foot, and 500 Horſes and with the Foot Militia, and Aleſ- 
ſandrian and Tortaneſſe Horſe; and Don Alphonſo.d' Awalos, Governour 
of Montferrat, with 3000 Foot, and 300 Memiferrat Horſe jointly with 
him; and Dan Pedro with the reft ot the Army by the way of Vercelli, 
preſuming that the Duke, conſtrained to divide his Forces, would be 
the weak ex, and unable to ſtand agaiaſt him in the field; now, his mind 
being altered, he went with all his joint forces againſt the enemy: And 
therefore being paſt over the Bridge he intended to quarter bis Army 
between la Meta and Filla Nova, tothe end, that at the ſame time when 
the Van, wherein were the beſt Souldiers and moſt experienced Com- 
manders in the Army ſhould aſſault the Duke, who was intreach'd-at 
la Motta; the Reer ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of Villa Nova, and drive 
out the French Horſe which were Quaxtered therg e Bur the Duke 
prevented this deſigne 3 for 'ying in Ambuſh ina field of very high 
corn that was on the left hand of the way as you go from Fils Nova to 
la Motta, h aſſaulted ſome foxe · runners and Muſqueteers ot the Van, 
as they paſt oyer allittle wooden Bridge which croſſeth the way; which 
bappening. une pecedly and on the ſudden, cauſed ſame contufion in 
the Spaniſh Army; wherefore many. of the Commanders advanced 
with part of their men; amongſt which were Gamboloita, Bravo, Prior 
Sforzs, and the Prince of Aſcoli, who.ſhewed much valour upon this 
occaſion: By the coming in of theſe the Skirmiſhincretſed}, and held 
equal on both ſides for the ſpace ot fqur hours; for: beſides that the 
Cavalry was come in to aſſiſt the Duke from Villa Nous, the ſituation 
roved likewiſe advantagious for bim; the Spaniayds not being able 
y reaſon ot the narrowneſ thereof, to make ule of all their Force. 
But at laſt the Aſſailants being much prejudiced by. four pieces of 
Artillery placed upon a little riſe, they were forcad to give back, lea- 
* ving 


oy 
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ving four Troops of. Horſe and two Bands of Musketeers on theit 
backs to make good the retreat, which was notwithſtanding not done 
without ſome diſorder. There fell in this firſt conflict between four and 
five hund red of the Dukes Foot, about — Horſe, beſides many that 
wele wounded ; of the Kings fide about fifty, and as many wound- 
eds amongſt which 41meranre delle Canarie, Son to the Prince of 4ſ- 
culij : and Lodewico'Cambaloita, who having received a ſleight wound in 
the head with'a Muskit, befor It was well cured died of other diſor- 
ders, to the general grief aud dammage, being held by the Kings 
Commanders to be of an approved valour, and good at Counſell. 
Many thought that if the Duke had ' ſuffeted the Van to paſs, and had 
given upon the Batiel in the midſt, which was weaker and more impe- 
ded, he bad occafioned more loſs and diſorder; and on the other fide, 
thatif the Governour had ſent a Squadron beyond the Rivulet which 
was on the right hand, and affaulred the Duke on the Flank, he had not 
only hindred his tetreat, but totally de feared kim, But humane wile- 
dom does not always foreſee what is beſt z and in actions of War con- 
tuſion, danger, and too much forwatrdneſs, blind the Underſtanding, 
and diſtutib Reaſon. The Governour lay all that night with the Army 
in the place where the Bartel was given, and the Duke in the Trenches 
of lx Motta, which he abandoned the next day, and cauſing Villa nova 
to be burnt, and the Country thereabouts, as well his own as that of 
Mont ferrat, hie retteated with his Horſe, which was come from Villa 
noua, into Afiglians, neerer Fereelles, in great haſte, for fear of be- 
ing aſſault ed, to his diſadvantage; in the Fields of Caren ana; but bis 
fear was vainz for the Governour growing more wary by the laſt un- 
expected aſſault; and fe fring left he might be dra vn into thoſe dan- 
gers into which the Duke did not much care to precipitate himſelf, 
thought it became him to be the more circumſpect, by how much he 
found his : Adverſary to be the more adventurous; fo fotbearing to 
purſue him, and poſſeſſing himſelf of Ia Motte; and Caren ana, and, a- 
ter ſome Cannon ſhot, of Streppiana, he tarried there ſome days, being 
detained by the rain; and on the contrary, the Duke being incouraged 
by the GovernourscitcumſpeRion, ſeat his Horſe into a plain, between 
a certain wood and Stroppiana, to the end that inſulting there he might 
incourage his men, who were not a little diſmaied; and * mani 
teſt ſigns of undauntedneſs and valour, might redeem the los of re- 
pu ation in the laſt Skirmiſn and retre t: Nor did his reſolution prove 
unlucky; for though when it was given out in the Spaniſh Army, that 
the Duke came: on with the groſs of his Army, the Battaglions werte 
ſet in order, and the. Horſe were ready to ſallj out upon hit, yet the 
whole matter being quickly known, the Prince of Aſcoli with Spaniſh 
caution ordered, that every one ſnould return to their own Quarters; 
and ſome Bands of Muske eers were recalled, who were placed upon 
a bank at Mortera, from whence they might commodiouſly defend 
their own Horſe, and offeadthioſe of the Eubmy; fo as the Duke not 
meeting with asy. oppoſition, march d up even to underneath the 
| Enemies Rampiers. The Kings Commanders finding afterwa ds how 
hard it was to fall upon the Duke in his Quarters at 4 igliano, by rea- 
ſenof the new Fortifications which were made there, and by ieaſon of 
the 
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the waters, and conſequently how difficult it would be to get Vercelles, 
as they bad reſolved, without beating up thoſe his quarters, weat to- 
wards St. Germano and Creſcentino, to the end that by taking the firſt, 
they might keep back the Dukes Victuals and Succour; and by 
taking tte other, they might remove all impediments which might 
25 the Army from drawing neer Turin by the way of AMont- 
erral, PS 

Creſcentino ſtands upon the left bank of Poe, in the midſt of the up- 
fer Montferrat, over * Verrua, a Town which though ſeated up- 
on the oppoſite bank belongs notwithſtanding to the Duke; ſo as the 
River which comes from the Territories of Turin, and enters immedi- 
ately into Montferrat, running all along the length thereof, would be 
Navigable from the State of Millain to that City, were not the Navi- 
gation bindred by its being incloſed between Verrua and Creſcemtino, as 
between two hedges g ſo as Victual nor Ammunition could not be 
brought to the Spaniſh Army, if it were to enter into Piedmont by 
Montferrat, unleſs they ſhould be firſt maſters of one of theſe two 
places; They making much for the] conveniency and inconveni- 
ency of the Armies advancing, the Governour reſolved to make him- 
ſel; maſter of them: he therefore marched from Stroppiana, going a 
little above Co Hana, but in ſo little good order, as certainly if the 
Duke had known it, and would hade Hazzarded, he might undoubt- 
edly have cut the Reer in pieces, which mareh d at a good diſtance 
from the Body of the Army: but the great advantage in Forces 
wich makes Commanders ſometimes careleſs, ſuffers their errours 


ſometimes alſo to go unpuniſnhed: they might eaſily have gone in one 


days march from C eſtanxa to Creſcemino land the Gevernour might 
doubtleſly have gotten into it, aud made himſelf maſter the: eof, it 
being but weakly garriſon d, if he had march d directly on. The 
Duke knew the danger, and apprehending it, thought ir neceſſary to 
be prevented: but the reſolution was far more eaſily taken, then exe- 
cuted: for he who will go from Afigilans and Rai ſecco (whither the 
Duke coaſting along the Spaniſh Army v come) will get into Creſcen- 
tino, muſt e ther pals by the Enemies Army, or elſe muſt go far about, 
and as it were by a bow, on the upper ſide. The Governour then 
who march'd in a direct line, muſt either come before C reſcentino be- 
fore the Duke, or incountering him in his march, muſt fight him upon 
great advantage: the rains moreover were at this time very great; and 
many gullets of water which croſs d the way by Which the Duke was 
neceſſarily io march, being ſwollem by the rain, were almoſt not to be 
paſt over, eſpecially by the Foot but neceſſity made that poſſible 
which ſeemed impoſſible; und Fortune, which is often a friend to cou- 
ragious reſolutions, did miraculouſly favour the Dukes affairs in this ſo 
difficult a caſe; for having (ent his Baggage and other incumbrances ro 
vercelli, whither he feigned to retreat, he ſuddenly wear at the firſt watch 
of the night from Ruiſecco, and being cover d by the darkneſs,” and by 
the rain which poured down, he march d till day with incredible [pee ]; 
and having paſt over all the gullets of water, being therein affiſted by 
his Horſe, he got at laſt a little after day break to Creſcenti no, weary 
and ill accommodated, and much 2 in his numbers, by the tedio 5 
neſs 
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neſs of the march: but not being at all hindred by the Governour g 
who jaſtead of going ſtraight on by the way of Deſaua, went (being ad- 
viſed ſo to do by the Prince of Aſcoli) by Trins, much the longer way, 
only that he might have better quarters for his Army that night. So 
a$ not going by a line, as he ought to have done, but marching in a 
ſemi · circle, contrary to where the Duke went, be loſt not only the op- 
portunity of getting into Creſcentino, but of a ſignal Victory: when 
the Vas went early the next morning from Trins, it might ſee the Dukes 
Reer two miles before entring into Creſcentino ; and having no order to 
ſight, did not aſſault it. This action of the Dukes was really very gal- 
laat and ſingular; whether you conſidex the boldneſs of the reſolution, 
ox the diligence of the execution, or the happy ſucceſs thereof; but 
chiefly, if you conſider the umportancy of the enterpriſe, or the great 
akeration of aff rs which would have hapned if Creſcentins had been 
loſt. The Governoyr having loſt this deſign went towards Livorno 
and Bias, two Towns of the Canaveſe, not above two miles diſtant 
one from another: in which march ſome. of the Cavalier della Manta s 
Horſe meeting with ſome of the. Governours men, they took Don 
Franciſce, ſon to the Embaſſadout Fives, priſoner, whoſe Horſe, as he 
advanced ſomewhat before the reſt, fell, and he himſelf was ſorely 
wounded in the neck; and ſome carriage of the chief Commanders fell 
alſo into the Dukes hands. The Duke ſuſped ed that the Governour 
would go from ian a & Liuorms co Chuaſſo a great Town in Piedmont, 
upon the back of Creſaeatino ; whetefore he cauſed a great Trench to 
be made upon the outexmoſt bank of Pera, neer to Saluggio, and placed 
1000 of the Country Mus keteers to defend it; and fearing alſo leſt the 
Towns of Monifernat might prejudice bis affairs by giving receptecle to 
the Enemies Army, be took Radιᷓ N and Yerolenge before their eyes, 
Towns of Mentferrgt neet the Pet, together with almoſt all the Cana- 
veſe; and gave order to the Cardinal, his ſoo, to go from Tarin, and 
take Yulpiano, a place not far from that City ; — thoſe of Lauriang 
and of S* Sebaſtian kill ing his Keeper of the Caſtle, he put them both 
to fire and ſword: thinking that if thoſe people were not made an ex- 
ample, the others would not forbear to do the like upon any ſleight 
occaſion. Thus miſerable Monsferrat being expoſed to the Dukes in- 
juxies, wes in the midſt of the Enemies and of the ProteRors Forces, 
afforving quarter to the latter out of good will, and to the former out 
- of feax: nor durſt the people thereof for fear of ſevere puniſhment, 
which was duly executed upon them, move or anger the Duke, who 
by rigour had made the way as open to him there, as through his on 
State: the rains continued ſtill, and the ſeaſon was very bad tor the 
Field; ſo as the Governour could not only not attempt any of the en- 
terpriſes ſuſpected by the Duke, but being by the rigidneſs of the wea- 
ther to lie ĩdle ſome days in Li vorno and Bianza, began to want Victu- 
als, He reſolved thereſore to go to St. Germans, and from thence to 
Inarea, weak Towns, but capacious, and of fruitful Territories 5 con- 
ceiving that the Duke would either go, or not go, from Creſcentino; if 
be ſhould go, he would be in manifeſt danger ot being routed, his men 
being muchileſſencd, nd ſo the Governaur proving victorious, mighi 
have tree way to advance without anyoppoſition, and attempt whatio- 
ever 
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ever enterpriſe 3 if he ſhould not go out, he might eaſily take thoſe two 
Towns z which when he ſhould have done, the whole Country on 
this fide the Dora even to Vercelli would be at bis diſpoſal, whete he 
might not only quarter his Army commodioufly all the ſucceeding 
Winter; but the City of Vercelli, as being cut off from Piedmont, and 
excluded from any ſuccour, would without any danger or effuſion of 
blood fall that Winter into his hands, The deſign would bave been 
more eaſily effected, then diſcourſed, if continuing the ſame begun ex- 
ecution he had perſevered in the ſame minde; or if the Governour 
making ute of the occaſion, and of the good ſucceſs of Victory which 
he got afrerwards,Fad proſecuted it with the like vigour ; for the Army 
being gone from Livorno and Bianzo, and in his paſſage taken Santis, a 
Town that is now open, and of no moment, but formerly famous for 
having refiſted the Spaniſh Army, when it was fortified: and leaving 
4000 Dutch there in Garriſon, rather to free himſelf from the fear of 
their pumerouſnels, then out of any need of keeping it garriſoned, the 
Governour went with his Camp to St. Germans; where the Garriſon 
bavirg withſtood the battery a while, yielded on the third day: and 
the Duke having burat Bian a, for that having dared to reſiſt him, one 
of his beſt Commanders was flain before it, he went to Vinarie, a place 
which ſtands on the way as you go from Trino to St. Germano, from 
whence he hindred the Enemy from Victuals, without abandoning 
Creſcentino, or beteaviag himſelf of that refuge, and hoping that his 
mea would be conſtant in defeading St, Germano; he hoped to make 
the Governour riſe from before it for tamine z whereforeto incourage 
the defendants, aud let them know that he was come, hetarried there 
and fired his Cannon, but all in v. in j for at the ſame time that he came 
to the Vinarie, S* Germans ſurrendred; whereat the Duke was ſo gr.e- 
ved, as he put the Governour theteof to death, becaule he bad yieided 
the Town to the Enemy, having promiſed to hold it out much longer. 
And yet the Governour keeping three days in St. Germano had ſuch 

ſca city of Victuals, as even his chief Commanders were fain to feed 
upon dead horie fleſh; for the Duke keeping his ſtation kept the Ene- 
my from Proviſion 5 and the Governour who deteſted fighting reſol- 

ved not to move from thence. But at laſt, inforc d by famine, or for 
ſhame to ſee himſelf as it were beſieged, he left Antonio Maſtrillo, Ca- 

racciols's Sei jeant· major, in St. Germans with 500 Foot, and marched 
towards the Duke: Caſtelmerlins ſtands between Creſcentino and le Vi- 

varie, a very little towards which the Army marched, out of a double 
end; that they mig ht without diſturbance receive V ictuals there from 

Trino, and to keep the Duke from Victuals, who being excluded Cre/- 

centino, by the loſs of that place, would be brought into the ſame 

ſtreighrs whereinto he bad a little before brought the Enemy: and 

therefore moved by his diſad vantage he marched to give batiel: to 
avoid the which, when the Duke ſaw the Enemy coming, he marched 

towards the Abby ot Lucidio, thinking to gerbeforchand into Creſcen- 

tino: but he could not march ſo faſt but that the Spaniſh Van ſell 

upon his Reer; novmicanding ich e the Duke march'd 

on, till being overtaken by the night he was forced to lodge that night 

in the ſaid Abby; and the Governour in ſome ſmall Cottages not bor 

| V a oft. 
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of, where the Sqyldiers heing ſamiſh d for want of Victuals at St. Cer- 
mano, ſuffet d alſa very much by cold that night. The next day the 
Duke not being able to march ſo early at he intended, by reaſon of 
fome hindrances, and nat having with him above ten or twelve thou- 
ſand Foot, and about 1200 Horſe, he purſued bis way in this manner: 
the Artillery and Ammugition was placed in the Van, the Baggage in 
the middle; on the left hand, where there was more field - room, the 
Harſe 5 on the tig hi band, where it was more wooddy, the French Foot 
Regiments led ou by Chriachy and Orfes the Reer, led on by Count 
Guide, was mixt of lialians, Piedmontans, and Savoiards, and it had 
in it the beſt Souldiers, and moſt experienced Commanders of the 
whole Army; and the Country through which they warch'd being 
full of buſhes, Count Guide placed Musketeers in ſome of them, to the 
end that they might keep the Enemy from hindering them in their 
march; if theſe Musk<teers ſhould be aſſaulted, they were to reti eat to 
other buſhes which wete on their backs z and thus to continue the fight 
that they might hold the Enemy play as long as poſſibly they might. 
When the Governour knew what way the Duke marched, he teſolved 
ta purſue him; and ending part of his Cavalry befoxe with 1800 Foot 
en Croupe to afſault him on'the Reer, he himſelf followed after with the 
reſt of the Army : thoſa who march'd before had much ado to driv= 
the defendants out of the huſhes; yet overcaming them at the laſt, they 
got upto the Reer 3 forthe Dukes Van being come to ſome nacraw 
paſſages, kept the teſt af the Army from advancing, ſo as he could not 
get to Creſcentine without diſturbance, as be hoped to have done. The 
Reer being aſſaulted made their part good againſt the Enemy; and de- 
feading themſelves honourably for a while, did not only reſiſt tbem 
with advantage, but repulſt them: the Battaglions of the Spaniſh Ar- 
my were this mean while advanced, led · on by Girenyme Pimontello, 
3nd Giranyma Rbo, who thaugh they ſaw that their men who were beaten 
back by the Dukes Reer could hardly keep the field, yet having no 
preciſe order, and the Governour being two miles behind, they pro- 
ceeded to fight but flowly : when Don Alphonſo Pimontello, the Em- 
baſſadour Yives, and Cavalier Mel coming in, and not being able 
to induxe that their men ſhould be beaten for want of help, they in- 
couraged the Captains of the Battaglions to fall on, without expecting 
any other orders, aſſuring them that the Goyernour would approve 
thereot: by whole words and authority being inheartned, the Batia- 
glions charged furiouſly, and routed the Dukes Reer, who not able to 
withſtand ſo fierce a ſnock, gave back; and at the ſame time Count 
ulis, not expecting any orders, aſſaulted the French Regiments 
with his Dutch furiouſly. on the Flank g, whoſe fear the Duke loreſ e- 
ing, te was come himſelt unto them, earneſtly exhorting them to 
ſtand faſt, to keep their rapks, and incouraging them to fight: hut words 
prevailed not where valour was wanting: Cricchi's Regiment made 
ſome reſiſtance; but Caſtiglions Regiment which was led on by orfe, 
not daring to look the Se in the face, much leſs to ſtand the fierce 
and cloſe aſſault of the Dutch, thiew away their Arms ſhametully be- 


fore they came to. blows, and:rag:. and if inſtead of purſuing them 
the Du:ch. bad fallen: on upon the main body, of the Battel, the 
| | Dukes 
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_— Army had not been only diſcomfited that day; but wholly 
routed. | 
This ſucceſs had the Battel of Lucedis, which laſted for the ſpace of 
five hours 5 wherein there fell not above 100 of the Kings men, and 
about as many were wounded : Of the Dukes party there was above 
420 ſlain, and above 1000 ſorely hurt; amongſt which 15 Captains, 
and one French Collonel: The Governours men took eleven Foot 
Colours, and three Horſe Enſignes; and many of thoſe who fled were 
miſerably ſlain by the Country people of Montferrat : So as though 
theie were not many that dy'd by the Sword in the Conflit,there were 
but tew that kept with their Colours, or who retreated with the Duke 
into Creſcextizsz whither the Duke being gotten, he was very diligent 
in aſſembling ti em tagett.er who were dilpers'd abroad, and bad aban- 
doned him: Nor did his ill fortune ceaſe here; for the Marqueſs of 
Mortar« entering tt e Langhe with 2000 Dutch, with Cavalier Pecchiss's 
Brigade, and with the Aleſſandrian and Tortoneſſe Horſe and Foot, 
took Caxel/i > Cifremiglis, Caloſſs, and other neighbouring places; 
there being none to withſtand him in the field, nor to defend thoſe pla- 
ces: And not loug after Don Sazchis di Luna took Gattinars,and other 
neighbouring places, with the men of Millaia, and block d up the pa(- 
ſage to Vercelli on that ſide; which City, being invironed by tte Ter- 
ritocies ob Mantfrrrat and alain, and being ſtreightned by the Garri- 
ſons of the new Fort of Sandovalle, Trina, St. Germano, and Gatiinara, 
was as it were beſieged. A Gally was alſo parted from Genoa toward 
Monaco, with monies for Monſieur di Beglis, a Lord of many Caſtles 
between the Confines of Nis and Provence , who having always for- 
merly adhered to the Dukes of Savey, began upon ſome new diſtaſtes 
0 waver in his former frieadſhipg and! having at preſent entertained 
new intelligence with the Governour, promiſed to infeſt the Duk es 
Territories on that ſide; Who, the affaim of Sey not being yet com- 
poſed, had hi-. Dominions moleſted on five ſides, himſelf being abſo- 
lurely routed in the field, and having loſt moſt of his men: And that 
theſe fo ſad accidents might be accompanied with very fad circumſtan- 
ces; the Prince of Conde, who was the only prop and ſtay of the Dukes 
affairs, was ſome fe days before, by order fromthe King, accuſed to be 
guilty of higtr Treaſon, and impriſoned in Paris; ſo as the Government 
of that Court being altered, wherein the Duke did confide; and the 
Princes of the Kingdom, who were his friends, being alienated from 
the King, they raiſed men to provide for their own affairs; and filling 
France with; civil wars they could not only not ſuccour the Duke in 
this his ſo great diſtreſs; but many of them who were come from 
France deſired leave to be gone, being drawn either by their own ĩa- 
tereſts, or for that they hoped for better entertainment there. The 
common opinion was , That the Duke being thus proſecuted by For- 
tune would not be able to beat it, and leſs able to withſte nd fo great 
a violence; and that therefore being dejected in mind, and out of hope 
of ever making head again; he would lay dowu Arms, and indeavour 
ſome kind ot peace: And yet, though over-laid, not overcome with 
fuch an accumulation of evils, and ſo great adverſity; he, with a couragi- 
ous mind, was not daunted ner diſwaid amidſt ſo m. ny 9 
| 0 
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For relying upon the Forts of Vercelli, Aſti, and Nice, the chief Keys 
of his BA , be little valued what Mortara, Luna, or Boglio 
could do againſt his lefſer Holds , which being loſt by war would be 
recove.ed by peace: So as he began forthwith to make new Rampiers 
and Bulwarks about Creſcentino; But on the other ſide, holding it ne- 
ceſſary to allay that fortune by induſtry ,. and by cunning to lull choſe 
Forces aflcep which he could not poſſibly then withſtand , he procured 
Monſieur Lodoviſis, (who of an Archbiſhop was then made Cardinal, and 
continued in the ſame Nuntiature) and the French Embaſſadour, ſhould 
go to the Governour and treat of peace: He ſent along with theſe ſome 
diſcreet Gentlemen and Officers, as followers of the Embaſſadour, to 
tLe end that they might pry into the enemies ways, and into the Com- 
manders inten:ions3 And alſo that making the Rout to ſeem greater 
by their ſpeeches , they might cunningly make it be believed that the 
war was at an end; and that the Duke not being able to reſiſt any 
longer was reduced to ſuch a condition, as he could no longer refuſe 
any conditions of peace; which he knew the Govefnour would im- 
brace more willingly then war · But there needed not ſo much cunning 
for Don Pietro di Toledo, who was already weary of war, and heard no- 
thing but the noiſe of Drums and Trumpets, and was therefore deſi- 
rcus of repoſe,, wan ed not thoſe who either for that they thought it 
madeifor the Kings ſervice, or (as it was afterwards laid to their charge 
at Court) out of ſecret intelligence held with the Duke, adviſed the 
Governour to uſe his victory moderately, telling him, Thas the Frenc b 
were overcome, and the Duke ſoweakened, as he could no longer hold up hi 
heaa3 ſo as he muſt be forced to conſent to any whatſoever conditions: That 
therefore he oughs to er very waril in ha N erding the affairs of the 
Crown in Taly 5 if 6y unſeaſonable puns 7 the war he ſhould once more 
draw ihe French over, and make 4 change in the minds of the Prince: of 
Italy 5 who thonga they might be content to ſee the Duke receive a blow, yet 
not being able to ſee him totally ruined, it was tobe believed rhey would eaſily 
reſent it: That as the Dukes ſuppreſiion increaſed,the envy, batrea, and jea- 
lou ſies of other Princes would increaſe 5 That therefore it was a wiſe advice, 
To be content with an indifferent Victory, and not toloſe what was already 
goiten, out of a deſire of geiting more: That he bad been ſufficiently victo- 
rious in ſo ſhort a time, ſofficientij triumphant 5 and that now there remaig- 
ed no more for him to do, then anſwerabiy tothe Kings mina, to ſecure peace 
upon ſuch conditions as might be tolerable to the Duke. Ihe Prince ot A ſceli 
was t! e chief, nay, only Authonr ot this 5 ataral Coun. ellor, thai the 
Duke being reduced to great ext;emities might bave :pportunity ta 
raiſe himſelt upagain. Ts Prince being till then much ſuſpeRed by 
the Governour, for the power and ſtreight intelligence he t ad formec: 
ly bad with Inoioſa, by theſe his flattering ſpeeches got into great pow- 
er with the Govyernour 3 and his counſel was afterwards the more cre- 
dited by the Cardin ls ini Embaſſadours coming to the Camp, and by 
the ſpeecſ es ſpred abrcad inthe Army by the Dukes Spies: Where- 
fore che Governour being tickled to hear himſelf ſtiled Triumphanc 
and Conquerour, would no longer liſten to Fives his counſel, nor that 
of others, who weighing the ſtate ot aff urs better, and the Duk-s con- 
dition, thought it neceſlary to purſue the victory, and not to afford the 
enemy 
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Enemy time to breathe: they told him that a good war was the beſt 
way to come by a good peace; but all this was to no purpoſe. The 
Cardinal and the Embaſſadour came to Don Piedro at Triceryo, and 
deſired him that he would let them know his intention touching the 
compoſing of the preſent affairs, Don Pedro, in a haughty manner, like 
a Conquerer, anſwered, that they were to diſcover what the Duke 
was minded to do, and then to acquaint him with it: they the. efore 
returned to Creſcentino, and from thence to Chivaſſo, whither the Duke 
having found the Governours inclinationto an agreement was come: 
under pretence of well confidering the ſtate of affairs, he ſpun out the 
Treaty at length, to the end that he might the mean while find where 
that ſtorm would fall, and that he might have the longer time to diſ- 
cover the proceedings of ſuch Princes as were his friends, in whom the 
remainder of his hopes lay; for about this time Monſieur de Verdon 
was come to him from France, being ſent by the King and Queen of 
France, to acquaint him with the Prince of Condes impriſonment 3 and 
perhaps to keep him their friend, in this ſo great commotion of the 
Kingdom, and to promiſe the favour and aſſiſtance of the Crown of 
France. In Saveythings were in a way to compoſitions for Nemo urs 
being abandoned by all aſſiſtance, and ſhut up with his men by Prince 
Victorio in barren Rocks, where they had not whereot to live, and be- 
ing alſo reſtrained by France and Bargony, Was forced to yield to the 
compoſition which Monſieur le Grand, Governour of Burgeny, did then 
intcrpoſe himſelf onthe Kings behalf, wherein he was accompanied 
by Monſieur di Lazai, Privy Counſellor to the King : and thoſe 
commotions being appeaſed, the Prince was infallibly expected with 
many Souldiers. Marſhal Degsieres was alſo expected with a grea- at- 
tendance both of Foot and Horſe, who was very diligently preparing 
for bis journey; and Boglio being become a Client of the Crown of 
France, which fad newly taken him into its protection, had refuſed 
moneys from Spain, or to hold intelligence with the Spaniards : Mor- 
tara who was centred the Langhe with much fervour, having placed 
almoſt all his Souldiers in Garriſons in the places which be had ta- 
ken; and not being able to keep the Militia of the Country any longer 
together, was grown cooler; ſo as betaking bimſelf to pillage the 
fields, and neighbouring Towns, he minded more eariching himſelf, 
then making war; and the Venetians, whoſe affairs declined in Friuli, 
fearing that when the Duke ſhould be quite overthrown, their turns 
would be next, began to be more open-handed, and to disburſe mo- 
neys more freely for the recruting of his Army; and did moreovec 
oblige themſelves to pay unto him a certain ſum of money during the 
war, which as they ſay, was-8000 crowns a moneth. The Duke be- 
ing teceby incouraged began to reaſſume his former State, and to 
ſtand with the Governour, not only upon what was neceſſary, but even 
upon punRillios of honour 5 wheretore after having kept the Cardinal 
and the Embaſſadour ſome days with him, and not being willing nei- 
ther that any overtures ſhould proceed from him, ſuffer'dtt.em to te- 
turn to the Governour, who was then in Trina, to whom, not by way 
of any order from the Duke, but as it were of themſelves, they told 
him in ſubſtance, though in good and handſome terms; Thar i he 
would 
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won ld go with his Army out ef Piedmont, they thought by what they might 
learn by the ſpeech they had had with the Duke, that being deſirous of peace he 
would caſhier all the French, ſave ſuch as were his own domeſticks ; always 
provided, that both the Kings would paſ# their words to him, that he ſhould 
be kept un dempniſied both in life and State; that he would be the firſt that 
fhould reſtore what had been taken, if he might be ſecured that the like ſhould 
be immediately done to bim, and that the Governour wonld diſmiſs all the 
Dutch, Swiſcers, and ſome Troops of Horſe: And in the laſt place, in their 
Princes name, they demanded his paroll for the Yenetians ſecurity, whilſt the 
King by his Embaſſadowrs ſhoul4 treat of compoſing differences with the 
Arcbaute. Conditions, which, to ſay the truth, were ſufficiently ad- 
vantagious for the Articles of Aſti, and ſuch, as had the Duke been vi- 
Rorious, he could not well have demanded better; yet the Governour 
anſwered moderate'y enough: That the King did not alter bis mind by 
ſucceſs, who did not aſpire after the Dukes Dominions, but only by War 10 
ſecure peace in Italy; and therefore offering to reſtore immediatelj what had 
been taken, when the Duke ſhould have done the like, he demanded that ihe 
two Dukes ſhould ſet down their differences in writing, and refer the deciſion 
thereof ts the Emperour, paſiing their words reciprocally net o rffend one 
another: That the Duke 6 diſarm totally; in point whereof be offered 
10 ſtand to what they ſhould ſay in the names of the Pope and of the King of 
France. Thu being obſerved, be promiſed to free the Dukes State, and to 
retreat with his Army into the State of Millain: He denied that the King 
was bound by the Articles of Aſti to lay down Arms, and therefore denying 
abſolutely to enter into the like obligation, he added, that when Italy ſhould 
be in peace, the King, who aid abonnd in his own natural Militia, would need 
no Forreigners, He conſented is paſs his paroll for the Dukes indempnity, 
but not for the Venetians, in wt ofe affairs, as not being comprehended within 
the Articles of Aſti, he ſaid, the King of France was not to intermedale; 
and that therefore this was no place ts treat thereof, nor had he any Com- 
miſiionto do ſo, It was hard in effect for the Duke, whilſt the Enemy 
was armed in his own Dominions, to lay down thoſe Arms which he 
rad with ſuch reſentment re- aſſumed, as not able to endure that the Go- 
vernour ſhould keep armed in the State of Millaiz:. And on the other 
ſide, it might ſeem ſtrange, that the Governour who was entred Pied- 
mont with intention to make the Duke lay down Arms, ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be treated as if he fad been overcome, by leaving the Duke 
in Arms, and going cut of Piedmont juſt when he was poſſels'd of Vi- 
cory : And therefore both of them ſtanding pectinaciopſly not to con- 
{ent to what was propoſed by each other, it was thought to be impoſſi- 
ble to pericathe buſineſs; it was requiſite therefore to cut this knot in 
two witt; the Sword, which ſeemed to be ſo hard ro untye by Negoti- 
ation. But the G vernour, who abounded then in Forces, wanted 
will; and the Duke who wanted Forces was very willing; and tte 
Cardinal and Embaſladour keeping the Treaty on Foot, and giving 
continual hopes ct a they would return with more moderate propofals, 
iuffered not the Negot ation to be broken off. | 
The Duke this mean while tearing the Enemies Forces every day 
leis then other, and his hopes of approaching aid encreafing, and be- 
ing ſufficiently aſſuted of the Governours uo great inclination to fight, 
and 
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and of the deſire he had to return to Millain; and being encouraged by 
the many diſorders which he knew was in the Enemies Army, wou 
not go a jot leſs from his firſt demands; but ſharpening his wits about 
the interpretation of the Articles of Aſti, he pretended that the Vene- 
tians were therein comprehended, at leaſt under that head, where it 
was provided that the Kings Forces ſhould not cauſe jealouſie in the 
Italian Princes; he therefore demanded that the King ſhould be bound 
to ſecure them. This mean while two moneths paſt on without an 
action, though the weather, which had been very bad till the battle of 
Lucedio, turn d to be extraordinarily fair, and therefore very fic for the 
fielczin which time had not the Negotiation of peace, or the Governours 
backwardnels, fomeated by the advice of others, ſlackened aud almoſt 
taken the edge from off the Kings Forces, they would certainly have 
made important progreſs, and the Duke might peradventure have con- 
ſented to ſuch conditions as he could not be brought unto by the Car- 
dinal nor Embaſſadour: In which time the Spaniſh Army being no leſs 
wcaried in mind through idleneſs, then in body by labour and bard- 
ſhip, did diminiſh very much, many of them daily dying, many run- 
ning away; tor the Countrey round about was deſolate, and not able 
to feed them, andthe horſe were fain to go daily ten miles for forrage, 
and after ſo many mile returning were very mach weakened: The 
Heads of the Army diſagreed in opinion, and were not only unſatis- 
fied one with another, but all of them were much diſpleaſed with the 
Governour, whoſe authority grew. to be as little valued by the Com- 
manders as by the common Souldiers3 fo as all Military Diſcipline be- 
ing given over, all obedience loſt, and all reſpect, all was full of diſ- 
order and confuſion: To this was added the want of monies; for the 
Army having been at vaſt expence, none came from Spain where 
the War was abomina ed; nor were thafe of the Sta -e of M:illain, who 
were already exhauſted, able to furniſti ſufficient for the daily preſent 
need; and Den Pedro himſelf expected) nothing more then that the 
ſeaſon, contrary to the natural conrte of Winter, ſhould alter, and be- 
coming leſs cold, might afford him a fach. pretence to retreat. On the 
other fide, tt e Dukes affairs increaſed in teputation; he received plen- 
ty of money trom the Venetians, .andiabounded in men; for Prince 
Vittorio having at laſt compoſed the. affairs: of Savoy bad brought a- 
bout ʒoco Foot into Piedmont, aud 600 Horſe; ſome whereof were 
his own, ſome belonging to Nemours; and Marſhal Degsieres was ei- 
ther alteady come thither, or being come out of Dolpheny, was ready 
to come; and all the whole people of Piedmont (a ſingular example f 
the Subjects duty to their nataral Prince) flocking diligently thitber, 
were moſt ready to ſuecour him; ſo as the Duke raiſed like anott er 
Auteus from his mother Earth, was grown more vigorous then at firſt; 
and being ſuperiour to the Goyernour in Horſe, was Maſter ot the 
Field. At laſt Den Piedro, who was better pleaſed with peace, though 
upon bad conditions, then to continue in the danger, trouble, and ex- 
pence of War, ſeeing the Dukes obdurancy, and thinking he ſhould 
have done enough, it in the coneluſion of the Peace he ſhould bave 
excluded the power of France, had at laſt, though too la e and in vain, 
recourle to the Cardinal; to whom he proſeſ d he was ready to com- 
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poſe buſineſſes with the Duke by his means, in any whatſcever man- 
ner, yea even with paſſing his word for the Venetians ſecurity z and 
therefore defired him that he would return to the Duke, and bring 
back with him the final concluſion of Peace: A thing which being at- 
terwaids known did not a little incenſe the King, and the whole Court 
of France. Wherefore the Embaſſadoux, by: particular order from 
the King, demanded that the Governour ſhould ſend an Embaſſadout 
in extraordinary to Far; where the Kings aim was, that the whole 
bufiteſs of Peace might be carried on by his own proper intereſt. But 
the Dake, under pteience that he would not alter a title of the Articles 
of Ai without the confent of the Princes who did intervene therein, 
excuſed hintſelf 5 and ſo the Treaty of Peace broke totally off, to the 
ſmall liking of the Cardinal and Embafſadour, who ſeeming little 
pleaſed with the Governour; gave over the Treaty, and return d, the 
one to Turin, and the other to the Charter-houſe at Pavia: And the 
cold coming on, and the earth wholly covered with ſnow, the Go- 
vernour reſolved to return to the State of Millain, having notwith- 
ſtanding fortified St. Germans, and left Thomaſo Caracciola there with 
his Brigade, and diſtributed part of. the Army into Trino, Ponteſtura, 
and other Towns of Mamferrat, not without the Duke of Man 
conſeat, who being then come to Caſale could aet refuſe it: He more- 
over gave order tothe Dutch at Santia, that they ſhould abandon that 
Town, and burn it, to the end that the Enemy might not poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of it. He returned afterwards about the beginning of Winter 
with the reſt of his Atmy into the State of Millan, and with his Horſe, 
which did not amount to 700, worthy to be commended rather for 
his good inelination to keep up tlie honour and grandezza of his King, 
than tor any happy fucceſs, which he himſelf marr'd by his ſo many ic- 
reſolutions it being moſt certain; that not being able to behave him- 
felf as victotious, he afterwards allow'd the Duke field - room enough 
to treat with him as Conquergur : Being retreated he quarter'd the reſt 
of his Army in the Towns of Zomelins, and he himielf went to Vi- 
rena, hear the Poe, where reaffuming, bis warlike mind, when it was 
now no longer time todo it, he ht the Spring was too long 2 
coming on, which he much deſired, that he — once more (as he 
publickly profcſſ:d) re: aſſault Pledwont more vigorouſly, and with 
greater teſolution: But he forbore not this mean while to ſtreighten 
Vercelli, hoping that by the falling thereof into his hands this Winter, 
it might open the way unto him 4be next Spring to greater and more 
Important Enterprizes which he had deſigned. The Prince of Meſſe- 
ran was Maſter ot a ſmall State beyond the Seſa, between Fercelli and 
Gattinara, even almoſt in the Duke of Seve3s mouthy and as the 
neighbourhood of greater Princes is always, if not troubleſome, at 
leaſt ſuſpected bytholewho areleffery the Prince of Meſſer ene our of 
both thefe reſpects was not well ſatisfied with the Duke: Being there - 
fore to fee bimſelf from the Dukes contiatal moleſtations, and to 
keep from worſe, he treated wuh the Governout to put himſelf ino 

the King of Spains protection, and upon certain conditions to receive 

a Spani | Garriſon; which conditions, together with the deſired ptote- 

ion, being ealily granted him, by realon of the great opportunity 
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which was thereby had of approaching nearer, and of ſtreightening 
Vercelli more; therefore the agreement being made, the Prince was 
preſently requited to receive in the Garriſon: But he proceeding cauti- 
ouſly, would not admit of them till ſuch time as the King of Spain had 
allowed the conditions; and whilſt expedition from Spain was fore- 
flowed, the Duke got a hint of the bufinels3 ſo thinking prevention 
to be the only remedy againſt ſo eminent a danger, he (ent Prince Vi- 
ctoris in the Chriſtmas holy- days with 5000 Foot'and 1000 Horſe, to 
ſecure himſelf of the Principaliiy. The Town of Meſſerano yielded 
preſeatly to the Prince Victorio; for the Princeſs of the place, her 
husband being abſent, tearing leſt the Town might be burner, and ſhe 
and ber ſeyenchildren ſlain, ſurrendered the Town upon certain con- 
ditions. He went then to Gattinara, and having plaid upon it with his 
Artillery in vain, he was forced to quit the Enterpiize, either out of 
ſickneſs which betell himſelf, or for that he teard the Governour was 
gone from Valend a to Romagnano intending to relieve it. Being re- 
turned to Meſſer ano, and forced to tarry there a while by reaſon of his 
ſickneſs, he ſent a French Captain with a great many both Horſe and 
Foot to attempt Creppacuore, a place of the ſame Principality 3 whi- 
ther the Princeſs was fled, and had received in a Span:(h Garriſon of 
1000 Foot under the Sergeant Frangiſco Bernardine Vertua; from 
whence the French being alter a ſleight aſſault beaten back, they re- 


treated to certain Cottages not far, off; where whilit they thought 


them{elyes ſecure, they were unexpectedly ſurpriſed by Don 4/phonſo 
Pimontello; who falling upon them coutagiauſly with ſom Foot and 
Horſe in thoſe Cottages, routed them, and ſle 200 ot them, and took 
200 more priſoners, togethet with their Captain: The Prince being 
recovered reſolyed to make the ſame attempt of Creppacruore with a 
greater force and with more men ſent unto him by his Father; the ta- 
king wheteof (it being invironed with ſteep Chits and high Rocks) 
proved very difficult by reaſon of the-inconvenicnce of bringing Can- 
non thitherzand yet he went with 8000 Foot, and 400 Horſe, and taking 
tte places round about it, and particularly ſuch from whence it might 
be relieved, he began to skirmiſn with them that were within from a 
Hill, which being very near and very high, commanded the Town; 
and the Cannon coming the next day he began the Batte iy; and having 
made a ſufficient breach he fell to an aſſault, which he did with iuch 
violence, as thoſe within abandoned the Town without making much re- 
ſiſtance, and retreated to the Caſtle; which being preſently plaid -4 
on by tour pieces of Cannon came to compoſition : Bur ſome diffe- 
rences ariſing touching the performance of Articles, the Battery was 
again begun more furiouſly then before, and from a more fitting place; 
Prince Victorio being not alittle incens d, who thought himſelf mock- 
ed by the Captains cavelling; the Battery continuing ſome days ſtill 
more bitterly , the defendants not truſting to their forces, yielded up 


the Caſtle on conditionthe Princeſs and her childrens lives ſhould be: 


ſaved , and that the Garriſon ſhould be permitted to march out only 
with their Arms, but without bullet, powder or match; which whilſt 
all was faithfully performed, two Barrels of powder fell unforturate- 
ly on fire, and burnt many of thoſe that Pad ſurrendered, and many wo 
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for fear threw themſelves over the wall, could not eſcape their fate; 
the reſt who eſcaped the misfortune, went tothe State of Millain, being 
convoyed by four Troops of Horſe, according to the Articles of ſur- 
render; where Ferras being condemn'd to dye, ſuffer'd for having 
defended the Town no better. 

The Governour knowing by experience that his men might long 
make good the Town, had ſent Don Sanchio di Luna with ſuccour to 
Creppacuore, who finding the paſſes well fortified, and not being able 
to come to Creppacuore, the ſurrender whereof he heard not of, without 
worſting them, he began to intrench himſelf within Musket ſhot of 
Prince YiForio's Fortiſications; and whileſt he was diſcovering the 
Sconces there happened a fleight Skirmifh, which afterwards increaſed 
by the coming in of men of both parties, wherein, whileſt Don Sanchis 
fought valiantly, advancing with a Pike in his hand, be was ſhot with 
two Musket bullets, and fell down dead immediately; and Carts di 
Savguine, Camp Maſter to a Brigado of Neapolitans, was taken Pri- 
foner, together with a Nephew of his, one Captain being ſla n, and 
another taken priſoner, the Kings men retreated to within the Ram- 
piers, and afterwards hearing the Town was ſurrendred, retreated to 
the reſt of his men: But the Marſhal Degwleres being at laſt come to 
Piedmont, with about 8000, (what Foot, what Horſe,) amongſt which 
were many of the Gens 4 Arms des Ordonnances of the Kingdom, who 
cartied the Kings own Enſigas; the Duke increaling in power and 
reputation, ſince it appeared that the King of Franco adbered unto him 
with diſplay'd Banners, was not idles being become ſuperiour in 
Horſe, he over-ran the Country, and, without meeting with any op- 
poſition, was Maſter of the Field; hearing of the taking of Meſſaran 
and Creppacuore, he being deſirous to do ſomewhat remarkable, fell 
into the lower Montferrat, where there was no oppoſition faye what 
was made by Mortara in the Langhe, who had hardly men enough to 
Garriſon the places he had taken: The Duke therefore commanded 
Count Gs to go with all his men from Aſti to San Damiano, where 
he, and the two Princes, Victerio and Thamaſa, and the Marſhal Degwie- 
res met, with a great train of Horfe, Foot, and Artillery; and having 
preſently poſſeſs d themſelves of the hills, and placed 24 Bombards 
in ſeveral convenieat places, they began a furious battery on four ſides 
of the Town, wherein there were no Souldiers, ſave ſuch as were of 
the common people of Monsſerrat, under Captain Andrea Prands, who 
was {lain by the fall of a houſe which was beaten down: The Souldi- 
ers being left without a Commander, whileſt they ran with more cou- 
rage than order to defend the phate which was affaulted, left the reſt of 
the Town unprovided of defence; which giforder the Captains of tt e 
French Horſe perceiving, they commanded their mea to light immedi- 
ately off horſe back, and to mount the walls where they were left un- 
gvarded, wherein ſucceeding; with little labour and leſs loſs t? ey took 
the Town, which they afterwards miſerably plundered, and uſed cru- 
elty upon the Defendents, who, a little before the Enemy entered, 
had either agre ed, of were ready to agree upon ſurrender of the Town 
on Articles to Count Guido, who aſſaulted the Town on the other fide, 
San Damiano being taken, the Duke gave order that the Walls ſhould 
| be 
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be ſleighted, to the end that if they ſhould come to reſtitution, the State 
ſhould be bereft of that Fort, which was as a thorn in his eyes, 

The Governours of Mentferrat and Alleſſandrio were this mean 
while come to Alba with 8000 Foot and 700 Horſe, intending to re- 
lieve San Damiano; but hearing that it was ſurrendred, and appre- 
hending that the Duke might fall upon Alla next (which being weakly 
walled, and but badly furniſh'd with Ammunition and Victuals, they 
thought it was not tenable, and therefore went from it 3) and leaving 
Feronymo Rho there with his Brigade, and 500 Montferrians, thoſe of 
Aleſſandria returned bome, and the others to Cafſale : and not long af- 
ter they were gone, Feronymo Rho, by order from the Duke of Millain, 
who was loath to hazzard the Kings Forces and honour inthe defence 
of that Town, went with his men to Feli æano, having diſmantled the 
Caſtle of Neviglie in his paſſage, to the end the Enemy might not take 
it: in whote place 400 Dutch of S his Regiment were ſent thither- 
and 500 Foot from Cſalle, much too ſmall a Garriſon for the circuit 
of the Walls. The Duke ſeeing it abandoned had his eye preſently 
upon it, thinking to take it; and making himſelf firſt maſter of many 
places in thac Country, drew neer it : Count Alerame St. Georgio, Go- 
vernour of Alba, was very diligent in repairing the Walls of that City, 
where they were weakeſt, and in moſt danger, and in making all ne- 
cefſary proviſions for defence 3- and finding afterwards, that the Duke 
being gone with ſome Forces from 84###r9ſeo, to diſcover the ſituation 
of that City, and the new Works which he had made; he ſent ſome 
Souldicrs to poſſeſs themſelves of a ceitain high paſs, which Rood up- 
on the way whereby the Duke was to go; which they did, and as ſoon 
as they ſaw the Dukes men come to diſcover, they skirmiſhed ſtoutly 
with them; andtheskirmiſh Jaſted a long while, with va:iety of for- 
tune ard prejudice on both fides z aſten whichthe Duke returned to 
Barbareſco, and ſent Count Guido to take in Alba, with the French 
Foot, and Cavegltere Guiriu with thoſe of Pieumont, each of them ba- 
ving with them eight pieces of Artillery, and 800 Horſe, who coming 
before the Town, raiſed Batteties on two ſides, and beg an to play up- 
on the Wills: thoſe who were within were not wanting in making de- 
ſence, they diligently repaired the Walls wherefoever they were 
beaten down; and made out many bold ſallies, not without ſome ad- 
vantage; and aſſauhed tie Enemies Works: but at laſt, their Pow- 
der being waſted, many of their beſt Souldiers being ſlain in skirmi- 
ſning, and in defending the Walls, they began alſo to want Victuals; 
and ſeeing no hopes of ſuccour (for Don Pietro being inferiour to tt e 
Duke in Horſe would not only not expoſe his men to the danger ot 
being loſt, but kad long before ſent for them back that did defend it) 
they were forced to ſurrender, leaving the City upon honourab'e con- 
ditions in Count Guides hands, who recerved it in tie Dukes name, 
the twelfth day after the Siege: at the ſame time Mortara, not thinking 
himſelf able to reſiſt the Dukes Forces; having firſt barbarouſly burnt 
Canelli, abandoned all the other Caſtles which he had t. ken in the 
Langbe, where he hadcommitted infinite extortions. 

The Governour thinking it too unworthy a thing to fuffer the Duke 
to over · xun the Country ths victoriouſly, and that he ſhould fo plain- 


ly 
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ly abandon it, and ſhould ſuffer the chief Towns of Montferrat to be 
taken, and plundered, which State he had ſo often profeſt to protect, 
and for tte occaſion whereof he had been ſo much troubled, and had 
chiefly begun the war; be indeavoured to provide againſt it by ſome 
means or other: he aſſembled all the men he could in Aleſſandria, 
which amounting to about 14000 fighting men, he ſent them to Feliz- 
Nano; and the Duke fearing Aſti entred thereinto with his men: but 
finding that the Governour had ſoon diſtributed his men in Aleſſandri- 
us and Tortoneſe, he with his Souldiers, and with the French Horſe, 
ſuddenly aſſaulted Montiglio, a great Town in Montferrat; and having 
made way enough for an aſſault with his Artillery, the Townſ-men 
finding themſelves not able to reſiſt him, and fearing the Town might 
be plundered, they ſurrendred it upon Articles, But the French ha- 
ving heard a certain whiſper at their entring into the Town (as the 
Dukes Captains pleaded in their excuſe) the Town, contrary to Arti- 
cles, was miſerably plundered, and put to the ſword, Thus Mont- 
ferrat was expoſed to troubles occaſioned by her friends, who without 
defending her laid ber waſte; and was likewiſe expoſed to be injured 
by the Enemy, who without any compaſſion ruined her: in which vi- 
ciſſitude of affairs, it was no little wonder to conſider that the French 
who fought not maay years before in the behalf of Mantua, agarnit the 
Duke of Savoy, ſhould-gow undec the King ot France his Colours, and 
with the Gens d ordonnance of that Kingdom, joynd to thoſe of Savoy, 
te ke the Duke of Mann's Territories, who was a Friend and Couſen 
to their King, without any preceding injury done; and onthe cuntia- 
ry, that the Spaniards formerly ſo much ſuipected to bear ill will to 
the ſame Duke of Mantua, had not only made his State be readily re- 
ſtored unto him; but to the end that he might the more iecuiely injoy 
ir, had with ſo much expencg put the world into a hurly- burly, and 
againſt a Prince ſo neerly allied. ta their King. Thus doth fortune of- 
ten alter the State ot affairs, and humane intereſts and affections often 
more then ſhe; but as tor the King ot France, though he, and all that 
Nation which had profeſt to maintain the Duke of Mantua gainſt the 
Duke of Savoy, yea even againſt the King of Spazn, when by the ſini- 
ſter means of his Sta'e-miniſters, who joyn d with the Duke of Savoy, 
they were ill ſatisfied with the Duke of Manta, becauie he would not 
give way to the Kings demands, in pardoning the Rebels; and becauſe 
valuing their friendſhip and authority leſs he had fo wholly betaken 
himſeltto the protection of the Crown of Spain: yet the Kingdom be- 
ing for the moſt part govern d according to the will and pi eaſure of the 
Queen Mother, near allied to the Duke of Mantua, and who he d intel- 
ligence with the Court of Spain; and conſequently was more inclined 
to favour him, then caretul of the other Dukes affairs, or of the obſer- 
ving the Treaty: the King therefore, who by realon of his years, de- 
pended wholly upon her will, did not only patiently bear with the 
Duke of Mantuas ſtubbornneſs, and that he ſhould accommodate. 
himſelf according to the condition of times, and his own affairs; but 
to favour him, and not to oppoſe his Father in Laws intentions at the 
ſame time in Italy, had expreſly forbidden the Marſhal to go into Italy 5 
and being gone, recalled him upon ſevere Edicts: and finding him at- 
ter wards 
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terwards contumacious, and hearing the Spaniſh Agents, and thoſe of 
Mantua make grievous complaints, he ſent to put him out of the Gos 
vernment ot Polpheny: and as for the Marſhal, though he pleaded for 
his ſo great diſobedience, his being bound by the Articles of Aſti to 
aſſiſt Piedmont without any orders to that purpoſe; alſo his zeal to the 
Kings honour, which he ſaid the Governour indeavoured to prejudice, 
by altering the Treaty of Peace; yet the common opinion was, that 
the Dukes fait ſpe ches, and extraordinary ſavours, he being naturally 
apt to win the love of all men, the Venetian Gold, Military Courage 
which was yet very powerful with him, and the deſire of abating the 
ſpaniſh honour in Ig, were of power to work upon him; and thete- 
fore being come he ſtuck not to javourthe Duke, yea though againſt 
Montferrat 3 either for that not knowing whither to turn himſelf better, 
his coming might not be thought to have been'altogether vain; or for 
the aforelaid teſpects, to ſhew ſome reſentment againſt the Duke of 
Mantua: ſo as he made himſelf be felt, and kept the Spaniſh Forces 
ſhorr and low whilſt he was in Italy: yet Thomaſo Caracciola, Captain 
of the Garrifon of St. Germans, did at this time ſomewhat 1tuſtain the 
reputation of the Spaniſh Forces; for the Duke being deſirous to get 
thet place, ſeat the Princes Yi&orio and Thewaſs thither, who reſol- 
ving not to fall upon that place, becauſe they ſaw it was provided with 
a good Garriſon, and with an excellent Commander, and well forti- 
fied with Trenches, took up their quarters in the neighbouring ruines 
of Santia, whereby keeping back. ſuccour and proviſions, and by di- 
ſturbing the way, they indeavoured to beſiege the Town, as it were, at 
a large diſtance, expeRing ſome fit occaſion to effe& their deſires : but 
this enterpriſeturned much to the Dukes prejudices for Caracciols be- 
ing well prepared for defence, made many lailies out of the Town, and 
did ſo moleſt the Enemy, as by little and little he brought moſt ot them 
to their end: moreover, he ſtreightned Vercelles yet more, by taking 
ſometimes tte Victuals which were ſeat thither. True it is, that 
Clau ſio did ſometimes cry quittance with him; for he being ready upon 
warning, and having learnt that a Convoy of Victuals and Ammu- 
nition went with a Guard of 150 Foot, and 50 Horſe commanded by 
Gerardo Gambacorta, Captain of Caracciola's Brigade, from Tricerto to 
St. Germano; he ſent 1000 Foot and 400 Horſe from Vercelli under 
Colonel Mezters, who lighting upon them inthe mid- way at Montei, 
fought them, and Clasſts's Horſe chaſed thoſe of the Convoy : though 
Gambacorta diſpoſing of the Carriages in manner of Trenches, reſiſſ ed 
for two hours (pace: yet being over- powered by number, moſt of his 
men were cut in pieces, Gambacorta's (elf ſorely wonnded, and taken 
priſoner, and the Conyoy remained abſolutely in Clau ſios hands, 

Thus the war in Piedmont varied, from the beginning of September, 
till the beginning of the next Spring, in the year 1617. before which 
time the Marſhal fearing to loſe his Government of Doipheny, aid ap- 
prebending much mote the anger of the Court, returned to France, 
and treed the Governour from the fear of the Forces of that Nation, 
which was ſo main a help to the Dukes affairs; which though they ſuf- 
{er'd not a little by the King of France his preciſe and puncival com- 
mand 3 ye: new, and unexpected accidents hapned ſoon in Pars, wi 25 
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made tt.e Duke hope fot greater favour. The King of France was 
much moleſted by troubles and ſedition raiſed in his Kingdom by 
Princes, who being diſtaſted at Condes impriſonment, and diſplea'ed 
with the Authority and Government of the Queen Mott er, weat from 
the Court; whe:e'ore upcn his own inclination ( for increaſing in 
years, he now began to the condition of the S ate, and of his own at- 
fairs) or inſtigated, as it was more commonly t eld, by Monſieur de 
Luines wo was native of Avignone, and a great favourite of his, cauſed 
Concino the Florentine, Marqueſs 4' Axchre, to be ſuddenly ſlain, he 
who being got into great authority by the Queens extream jayours, 
made her become ſo odious to all the Princes, and afterwards he te- 
moved the Queen ſrom him; and ſending her to Boys, bad recalled all 
the Princes and Officers of the Kingdom, who being herewith very 
well \.tisfied went ſpeedily to Court, and were very ready to obey 
him : the Mother being removed from her Sen, ſhe being much in- 
cli ied to the Spaniards, and the Princes who were friends to the Duke 
being taken to the Court inſtead of her, the Duke bad much reaſon to 
hope for better things, both from the King, and from the Forces of the 
Kingdom; wherefore he began to care the lels for the Governour, 
who having gotten new men, and diſpoſed of them in ſeve-al places, 
tt.reatned to enter Piedmont the next Spring. But the Venetians were 
not idle this mean while in Flali: when the Auſtrian Army had aban- 
doned £xciniſo, and was gone from thence to £iJonſs 5 they were ma- 
ſters of the Field, from Luciniſo downward, and had taken all the 
Archdukes Towns, ſave Gradiſca: which being the harder to be taken 
by reaſon of the new Fortifications, the Venetian Army gave over the 
thought of taking it by force, and betook themſelves to the Country 
which lies above Leciniſo, to the end that ſucceeding therein, they 
might draw neer Geriiia: and becauſe the Enemies Army might be an 
impediment to this, which lay beyond the River, over againſt Laci- 
ar" and ſent Forces often to ſcoure the Country on this fide, and to 
carry away much prey 5 as did like wiſe the Garriſon of Gradiſca; they 
therefore did all they could to prevent this miſchief by building Forts, 
and making Trenches on their fide the bank; they then applied them- 
ſelves to St. Martins iii Gruſca, a ſtrong Town amongſt the Moun- 
tains, ſome what diſtant from Liſonds: to which purpoſe Pompeo Fa- 
ſtiniano went to Vipulcians which ſtands upon the road to St. Martino, 
and took it: but afterwards, better conſidering how bard it would be 
to take St. Martino, which might be as well ſuccoured from Goritia, as 
Gradi ſca, by the old Stone- bridge which was not far off, changing the r 
minds, and deferring it till another time, they reſolyed to make them- 
ſelves firſt maſters of the Bridge, that they might not only cut off relief 
f om St. Martino, but open the way thereby to Goriiia, as Alviano lor- 
merly bad done. Ile Bridge was defended by agreat Tower, at the 
head thereof, bu lt after the ancient manner, and flank d with new For- 
tifications: which the Venetians being deſi tous, as it was neceſſary, to 
take, they reſolved to build a Fort on ſome elevated place on this fide 
the River, from whence they might play upon the Tower, and the 
Bridge: nd Fuſtiniano being gone iwith ſome other Captains into 
thoſe parts, to diſcover the riſes th ereabouts, carried with him a good 
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ſtrength of men; between whom and the Archdukes men, who were 
come to defend the Bridge, a skirmiſn began on both ſides ot the banks 
which though it were to little purpoſe, yet the Veaetians were prejudi- 
ced thereby, who left their Camp · maſter F#ſtinians there, being ſhot 
through the reins with a Musket-bullet, and was carryed to Luciniſe 
where withina few hours he died. Count Martinengo ſucceeded in 
his place, but not being able to diſcharge it by reaſon of his great age, 
Don Fohn de Medici, Baſtard Son to Coſmo the firſt , great Duke of 
Tuſcany , was choſen with the Title of Governour General; be was an 
old Commander, and had diſcharged places of chiefeſt imployment 
in the wars of Flanders and Hungary, wherefore his Authority was 
reat. 
ü The Venetians forbore not, though Juſtiniano was dead, to proſe- 
cute the build ng of the Fort, as they had intended 3 whetefore they ſent 
Martinengo with ſome forces to get footing in a little Hill which uſti- 
niano had made choice of to build the Fort upon; which the enemy be- 
ing awate of they ſent Captain Far, a French man, to prepoſſeſs it; 
between whom and Martinengo there happened a fierce Skirmiſh; to 
the which freſh ſuccour coming in from the other fide, the Venetians 
were forced to give back , and to leave the Hill inthe Auſtrians poſ- 
ſeſſion; who preſently built a Fort upon ir, which from the multitude 
of Cheſsnur Trees that were there they called the Fort of the wood, or of 
Cheſß nat: And the Venetians built another Fort on a higher Hill, from 
whence, with two Cannons and a Culvering they broke down the 
Bridge; wherefore the Auſtrians, that they might not loſe the con- 
veniency of the River, threw another Bridge over a little higher upon 
an Angle of the River, which was ſheltered from the Venetians Fort. 
The ſickneſs began now to rage again in the Venetian Camp, where- 
of Martinengs falling deſperately fick, and the new Governour Medi- 
ci not being yet come to the Camp, the war grew worſe with the Ve- 
ne ians; and the Auſtrians aſſuming courage from Juſtiuianos death, 
Martinengo's ſickueſs, and Medicis abſence, foorded over the River 
ofter then before, and came even to undæmeath Mariano, pre judicing 
the Venetians very much: Count 4 Ampier went out of Gradiſca with 
two Troops of Horie, and fell by night upon Garuggio, a Town with- 
in two miles of Palma, where he utterly routed a company of Curaſſiers 
who were quartered there: And Don Baldaſſar Mar radas, in emulation 
of him, went out alſo by night out of the fame Townand aſſaulted the 
quarters of Chiopris, and did much prejudice them; and not many 
days after the Garriſon of Gradiſca, led on by Straſoldo Governour of 
the Town, came by night to Ceruiggiano, a River not far from Palma, 
took and fired ſome neighbouring Towns, and eſpecially the chiefeſt, 
which takes its name from the River, and is called Ceruiggiano; which 
if it had been fortified by the Auſtrians, as it was by them abandoned, 
Palma would have been excluded from maritime comme:ce with Ve- 
nice: Wherefore the Venetians, finding the danger, fell immediately 
to fortifie it, and put therein a gallant Garriſon. At laſt General Me- 
dici came to the Camp, who preſently fell to order ſuch things as he 
found out of order: And afterwards being ve:y deſirous to do lome 
thing which might be worthy of bis - and of the expeRation __ 
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was had of him, was much yex'd to find that things were not prepared 
tor his deſigns, He found our daily more and more the corruption of 
Military dutcipline, which was fomented by the avarice of ſome of the 
Venetian Captains aad Gentlemen, Officers of the Common- wealth, 
who being more intent to inrich themſelves then to fight, gave too 
much liceaſe to the Souldiers, contrary to military rules: He was yet 
more diſtaſted, for that being by the Common wealths Letters Patents 
to be ſuperiour over all except the Commiſſary General, he found at 
firſt the execution thereof in the Camp difficult Amidſt which diffi- 
culties the enemy ſent Monſieur 4e 44 Foglia, a French Captain, with a 
Troop of Horſe beyond the River againſt ſome light-Horfe which 
guatded a ce tain Trench upon the Bank of Liſonzo5 and both ſides 
being ſuccour d, the Skirmiſh grew almoſt to be a Battel; wherein 
Trautmiſtorfi paſſing over the River, and Trivigians coming with ma- 
ny men trom Tociniſn the buſineſs was manfully diſputed; but the Ve- 
net ans light-Horſe not being able to reſiſt the ſolid order of the Dutch 
Horſe, whilſt they would bave retreated did fo confound themſelves 
with-theic Curaſſiers which were on their backs, the one and theother 
of them were charged and chaſed quite thorow their own Foot which 
were come in to their ſuccour; who were therefore wholly diſorder- 
ed by their owa Horſe, and ſlain by thoſe of the enemy. la this ſcuf- 
fle wany Corficks were ſlain, and Sergeant Major Raffaele, Son to the 
dead Faſtiniano, was taken priſoner; and Gievan Dominiro da Ornano, 
a very valiant. Carſick Commander: Nor was this the worſt; for the 
Venetians who tetreated, not thinking themſelvet fafe in the Trenches 
of Lxciniſe, were minded to get intu the Caſtle which was above, had 
not ſome Commaaders ſtoutly withſtood them, who keeping their 
own men ſeveral ways from running, and particularly by ſhutting the 
Gates upon them, hindered their flight, incouraged them, and making 
them ſtand, preſerved thoſe Quarters and Cuciniſo, which otherwiſe had 
been abandoned, and left in the power of the enemy; who ſearing the 
Artillery of Laciniſo, repaſt back over the River, and went to their 
wonted quarters, having loſt hut few of their men, though their Ge- 
neral and Matradas were ſleightly wounded; and Foglia, who ad- 
vanced too tar, ſlain: Though Trivigieno ſnew d great courage upon 
this occaſion, yet did he deſerve to be reprehended by the Commiſ- 
ſary and by Medici, for having ingaged himſelf and fo many others 
in that action ot his own will, aud without their knowledge. The 
ſickneſs ſtill increaſed in the Camp, which made the Souldiers ſtill 
run falteraway, and eſpecially. thoſe of the Country; and the beſt 
Souldiery were yet more conſumed by Skirmiſhes: Wherefore che 
ſcarcity of menincre. ſiug, the Commiſſary and Medici indeavoured, 
by albthe means they could, to perſwade the Switzers and. Griſons 
that were in the Camp to fight againſt the Archduke; which they, 
being prohibited to do by the League which they have with the Hoyſe 
of Auſtria, had not as yet done; having only-ſerv<d- as Gartiſons to 
defend tuch Towns as were poſſeſtd by the Common: wealth - which 
having at laſt obtained, irincreaſed their numbers for a while, they be- 
ing 1500 in number; bur it made their ſcarchy of men greater ſoon 
ater 3 for the Griſons Country being for this roſpect prohibired more | 
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ſtrictly from having any commerce with the State of Millan; the chief 
Rulers amongſt the Griſons, that they might have that Decree revoked, 
recalled all thoſe of their Nation home who were in ſervice for the 
Common- wealth; and forbad paſſage through theit State to all For- 
reigners who went to ſerye the Venetians: By this increaſe Medici ho- 
ped to ſurpriſe St. Martino in Cruſca, eſpecially knowing how few there 
were there in Garriſon : He therefore departed about midnight in ve- 
ry good order from Vipulciano, where he had muſtered thoſe who he 
intended for that enterpriſe , and got before day near th Caſtle; bur 
a Certain whiſpec ariſing amongſt his men, and a (mall light being diſ- 
covered in the Caſtle, the Souldiers fell into ſo horrible dread and con- 
fuſion as they immediately ran away ſhamefully without being purſu- 
ed; which Medici, lighting off horſeback, ſcekingto obviate even by 
expoſal of his own perſon, he was thrice thrown down, and almoſt trod 
under foot: At this time Antonio Lando came to the Camp, who ſucceed- 
ed Priuli in the place of Commiſſary- general; who ſeeing that the whole 
ſucceis of the war conũſted in taking Goritia, and that this was not to 
be done without paſſing over Lixonſo; he firſt built ſome Forts, and 
made ſome Trenches about Gradiſca, to hinder excurſions, and then 
bethought himſelf how he might pats over the River: And both he 
and Medici holding it impoſſible to paſs over between Goritia and Gra- 
diſca, by reaſon of the enemies oppoſition ; they learned that there 
was a certain Bridge over the Channel of Ronxina which was but weak- 
ly guarded; and though it were very hard to get thither, they being 
to paſs through the enemies Country, and yet harder to fall down by 
the Ronina into Goritia5 yet thin ing they ſhould have done much if 
they ſhould paſs the River, they would put it to a trial: Which that 
they might the better effect, they reſolved to aſſault the enemy in fix 
other places, to the end that being aſſaulted in ſo many other places at 
once, they might not be able to keep them from paſſing over the Bridge 
at Ronxina; which deſigne though it were very well laid, and for the 
moſt part well executed, yet had they not good ſucceſs therein, except at 
Se Florians, which was taken by Connt Nichalo Gualdo by a Petard; and 
which being upon their backs, and not far from the Fort of the wood, 
whereat the Common-wealths Commanders aimed, it was preſently 
fortified and furniſhed with a ſtrong Garriſon. Lanao and Medici be- 
iog beaten from this entzrpriſe, and deſpairing to be able to work their 
end, which was to paſs over the River, they hoped to effect it by ano- 
ther un-thought of ay: The paſſage over the River was not interdict- 
ed underneath Gradiſed; for the Territories of Monfalcone lying on this 
ſide the Bank, the Venętians were maſters of it as well by antient right 
as having newly wen it by the Sword; but the paſſage though it was 
eaſie in this part, was to\little purpoſe; for he who will p. ſs f om the 
County of Monfalcone to Goritia muſt paſs over the Mountains anti- 
ently called Ciapedi, and now del Carſo, which beginning from Liſon- 
⁊o more below Luciniſo, and running in a continual Line even to the 
Sea, do wholly divide theſe two Counties: Mountains which ate hor- 
ridly rough and craggy, and not eſteemed paſſable by an Army; at 
the bottom whereot, towards Goritia, runs the Yipeo, a River which 
falls into the Liſonxo, over againſt w River Fara; which * 
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leflee then Liſonae, yer though del Carſo ſhould be paſt over, they 
muſt meet with the fame difficulties , and be oppoſed by the enemy 
who were incamped not far from thence; ſo as theſe difficulties being 
thought not to be overoome, it wi always held deſperate to attempt 
 &vitiabythis way z But it being found by ſome conjectures at this 
time; that the Mountaias were not ſo rough and craggy as they were 
imugintd, Marqueſs Oramis dal Monte was ſent to make the diſcovery ; 
who haviag made all 1 diligence brought word back that there 
were ſome places by which they might briag their Artillery, and avoid 
the other difficulties, The Commiſſary and Medic? being overjyo d at 
fo good news, out of h of good ſucceſs, reſolved by all means to 


over the River Gradiſca z and paſſing from thence over the 
Giyſo to go to the belieging of Corir9s: Bur neceſſary preparations for 


the effecting it were not anſwerable to their hopes and deſires; the 
fcarciry of Souldiers ſtill increaſed, partly by death, partly by run- 
ning away; and particularly thoſe of the Country, who were never in 
the Camp but upon the pay-days; many of the Griſoas , hearing the 
command of their Superiors, wete already gone, and many were ca- 
ſhicred-for having been to inſolent, and having cauſed ſedition in the 
Camp: The Hollaadets delaied their coming ſtill, and a Regiment 
of 4000 French which the Duke ds Mayne ſhould have brought to Fri- 
oi at the Common wealths coſt, were kept back either by reaſon of 
the new croubles in France , or by the Griſons Decrees: To this was 
added, that being to go beyond the River to attempt an uncertain en- 
terpriſe (which the newer it was, was the more difficult and dangerous) 
they could not abaudon the Country on this fide the River which had 
colt them ſo much paius to get, and ſo much money to fortiſie: So as 
to diyide thoſe few that were in the Camp, was to haxzard the loſs of 
what was certain, to go, with much danger to themſelves, to get what 
was ufice:tain: The hopes of new ſupplies were but few, by reaſon of 
the times, which brought the Cemmon- wealch into great ſtreights 3 
for the Duke of S«vogs Rout at the Abby of Tacedio happened but a 
little before, which made them aot only disburſe good {tore of mo- 
ney to fecruit him, but alſo to ptovide experienced Souldiers and 
Commanders upon their Confines towards the State of Millain, leſt 
they might be probably aſſaulted vn that fide: So as the Venetian Ar- 
my was fain to delay the entetytiſe of Carſo, and to expect the com- 
ing of the Hollanders, which was 1 qr not be long: This 
new enterpriſe met alſo wick much difficulty by the coming of new 
ſupplies from Germany into Friu, whereby the Auſtrian Camp was 
increaſed and there was a ſpeech of others chat would ſhordly come: 
The Common weallhs troubles were alſo infiaitely multiplied by the 
new-taken reſolution of Pietro di Girona, Duke of ofſuns,, and Vice- 
roy of Naples 5 who, either ſecondiag the Kings inteation had dech- 
red himſelf to fide with the Archdukes or out of his particular hatred 
tothe Venetians, had rigg'd up Gallies and Galliaons ia the Haven at 
Naples, giving out that he would ſend them into the Adriatick Sea, 
not only to affift the Archduke by divetſion, but to hinder the Com- 
mon · wealth in the poſſeſſion which they pretend unto of the ſaid Sea, 
and to trouble their Matitine Traffick : And though the ſame * 
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of mind appeared to be amongſt thoſe Conſcript Fathers amidſt fo ma- 
ny crouble 2nd adverfities, wherewith perſiſting in their firſt generous 
reſolution of maintaining the publick honour, and of freeing the Gulf 
from Pyrats, chey prepared to refiſt this new tempeſt ; and therefore for- 
bare not to provide abundantly for all neceſſaries in all requiſite parts g 
yet naturally conſidering the little good they were likely to get by the 
war, and the prejudice which might thereby reſult both to the Com- 
monwealth , and to private men; and moreover foreſeeing the emi- 
ment — * threatned to their Common wealth by the State of Mil- 
lain, and by the Kingdom of Naples; they grew ſomewhat leſs obdu- 
rate, and deſired that the formerly broken Treaty of agreement might 
be teaſſumed: But it was no leſs bard for them to find the means how, 
then to compaſs their end with ſatisſaction; for all the Princes being 
weary with the laſt Negotiations, by reaſon of the Common-wealths 
backwardneſs to reſtore what had been taken, not any of them cared 
to intetmeddle therein: And they could get nothing from the Pope 
(who they thought would not be inwardly diſpleaſed beret) but words 
and generallities; nor could they confide much in the King of France, 
by reaſon of the vaſt troubles of that Kingdom: They therefore 
thought it the leſs evil to have recourſe to the Court of Spain, which 
they bad formerly ſo much ſuſpeRed 3. and which by the Declaration 
made by the King in the behalf of the Archduke, and by the men who 
were paid by him in this war againſt the Venetians, was little leſs then 
their declared enemy; But by reaſon. of many things formerly done 
the Common- wealth, which were ill taken by the King and Court 
of Spain, and which made them deſiteous to leſſen the Common- 
wealths good opinion of her ſelf; they oftentimes refuſed the preſſures 
made by Pietro Griiti, Reſident in that Court for the Common-wealth, 
who deſired in the Common · wealths name that ſome compoſition 
might be come unto; But the King and Duke of Lerma having been 
always againſt having war in 1:«y , and more particularly now out of 
many reipects 3 the Duke , imbracing the preſent occaſion , began to 
cloſe with the propoſals made by Griui in the Common: wealths behalf, 
and very affectionately deſired the effeRing of them: But the Duke ot 
oſſana torbore not for all this to purſue his enterpriſe; for be abomi- 
nated tbe Venetian more then any other Spaniard did 3 and kad thete- 
fore put ſeven Gallioons in good order for fight , and furniſn d them 
with all warlike Ammunitioa 5 which (to begin the war which he in- 
tended againſt the Venetians) he ſent into the Gulf, under the Com- 
mand ot Franciſco Riviera, native of Granada; who from a private 
condition had by;'his own worth, and by the Viceroys favour , raiſed 
himſelf to no ſwall greataeſs. The Common-wealth farthwith arm- 
ed out two Galliaſſes, and ſeven Gallioons, and gave the charge there- 
of to Lorenzo Veniero; and to theſe they added 18 lefler Gallics, which 
they were wont to keep to guard the Gulf and the Seas of the Levant: 
They ſer F»fto Antonio po, Commiſſary over the Gulf, to be 
chief over all theſe 3 who whilſt he was on his way towards Raguſe, 


where he underſtood the Neapolitan Gallies were; Riviera advanced 
with five of his Veſſels within fight of the Il nd Lieſena 5 and drawing 
near the City began to play upon the Fort wich ſome of his Cannoo, 


and 
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and upon ſome Houſes which were not far from it : and not ſeeing any 
one appear he retreated upon the coming on of night toward Calamotta 
and Sablonceli/a, Towns of Raguſa » where joining with the other Veſ- 
ſels, he took a Ship which went from Raguſa to Venice: He ſtaid ſome 
days thereabouts; and hearing that Bellegno was coming on with very 
advantageous forces, he ſteered unpurſued towards Puglia, and came 
ſale from thence to 8rindiſ6:-It was the common opinion of all mea, 
that Bellegno might have fought him if he had pleaſed ; and that upon 
ſleight pretences, tarrying ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in ano- 
ther, he had de ayed time, and permitted him to return; It is not known, 
notwithſtanding, whether he did this of himſelf, or by his limited in- 
ſtructions 3 for though the Common · wealth ſeemed to be very much 
diſpleaſed with his proceedings, and therefore removing him from that 
charge, placed Veniero, Captain of the Galleoons, in his room; who 
in Conſultations had appeared to be more forward and couragious; 
yet becauſe they gave him other imployments and dignities not long af- 
ter; it was thought that this reſentment was one of the Venetians 
wonted pieces ot cunning; who laying the weakneſs of their Com- 
miſſions to the fault of their Officers, do at the ſame time, without haz- 
zarding their own forces, cover the public diffidence, and maintain 
the reputation of their Militia; nor do their Officers hold themſelyes 
thereby inſured, who being contented with the tacite applauſe of the 
wiſeſt Citizens, and with the tacite praiſe which is given them for ha- 
ving diſcreetly carried onthe publick fortune, do fo love their Coun- 
try, as they care not for having the fault laid upon them which other- 
wiſe would redound to the publick bad ſucceſs ; being ſure that when 
the wonder is oyer they ſhall be largely rewarded with other honours 
and dignities. 3 n 
The Crabates growing bold upon the nearneſs of the Neapoli'an 
Galleoons, and by the free commerce which was allowed them in the 
Kingdom of Naples, flock from home in great numbers; aud ſcour- 
ing the Gulf with much tecrour , took much pillage, and took many 
Veſlels eveaupon the Cityſhoars3 and afterwards carrying their prey 
into Puglia and L. Abra V, ſold them ſafely ; and whither they lately 
fled when chaſed by the Venetian Veſſels; In ſo much as the greater 
Traffick of, Galleoons, and the leſſer commerce was in a ſhort ſpace 
brought to a bid condition in Venice. Veniero being afterwards gone 
with two Galleafles and ſeven Galleoons to Brindiſ, he indeavoured to 
dtaw out Riviera; who lay there with his Gallies, to Battel; who not 
having rowing Veſſels, and the wind being contrary to his coming out, 
did not refuſe Veniero s Challenge, but put it off till a fitter time: 
whereupon Veniero went to Corfs, and afterwards getting into the 
Gult entered the Channel of Cerſela, and from thence to Lieſina; and 
being content with this generous offer, appeared no more upon thoſe 
ſhoars: The Fleets afterwards increaſed 3 for the Viceroy providing 
new Galleoons, both in Naples and in Sicily; and aſſembling the Kings 
Gallies together, p.epared others at his own Coſt ; that he might ſead 
them a'together* to prejudice tte Venetiansi; and growing daily more 
angry end more inceus d, hettreatned to aſſault the very Town of Ve- 
nice with his whole Fleet; and adding all poſſible demonſtrations: to 
N | his 
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his ſpeeches , he gave out that he would go himſelf in perſon to Brin- 
diſi, the more to encourage and haſten ſuch preparations : Wherefore 
the Common-wealth growing fearful , armed more Galleoons, and 
put more Gallies and Galleaſſes to Sea; and ordeted alſo that all the 
Gallies which fail upon thoſe Seas, and upon the Levant Seas, ſhould 
join in oppoſing the Spanith Fleet: But the Common wealth which 
abounded ia Ships, in Galleaſſes, and in all other watlike preparations, 
was in a great want both of mea tor their Oars and fot fighting; for 
thoſe people, and thofe parts who were formerly trained up in the Mi- 
litia, and therefote good at Sea affairs, from wheace the Venetian 
grearneſs bad its rife and increaſe 5 being now accuſtomed to Dome- 
Kick imployments, and nothaving ſeen an enemy for many years, were 
grown imbaſed by idleneſs: nor were they better provided of Com- 
manders; for the Gemry being given to ſuch Arts as peace produ- 
ceth, had not of late years valued the Militia , except what was Ma- 
ritime. 

The Commonwealth being therefore upon theſe terms, and fearing 
the Viceroy's threats and preparations , whioſe Fleet they knew did 
much exceed theirs both in ſtout Souldiers and experienced Comman- 
ders, had much ado to provide for neceſſary defence, whe ein tt ey 
were to coin much money, and to be at exceſſive expence: Where- 
fore falling immediately to raiſe monies by many Taxes and Impoſiti- 
ons, and alſo aſſembling all the Tradeſmen of the City, who were 
pick'd out by lot according to publick Orders, a cettain number of 
them were commanded to ietve either for themſelves of for others in 
the Fleet. Thus having furniſh'd a good many Rowers out of the 
dregs of the people, and Clowns of the neighbouring Villages, they 
furniſh'd the Fleet alſo with many Troops of the Land Militia, who 
being found to be unfit for Land- Service, little good could be expe- 
Red-from them in Sea affairs: And becauſe the Senate were : traid of 
Yenierothe Governour of the Fleet's animoſity, they left him his firſt 
charge over the Galleoons, but made o van Facoms E ane, a grave and 
diſcreet perfom, chief of all the maritime affairs, with title of Com- 
miſſary, but with authority of Captain General; who putting to Sea 
many days after with thoſe Veſſels which were in 4 readine's at Venice, 
went to Liefng, where the general rendezvouz was for all thoſe Veſ- 
ſek which were to ſerve in that Fleet; to the end that from theace, :$ 
from the Centre of the Gulf, he might diſcover what ways tte Enemy 
ſteered, and oppoſe them and their defigns z part whereof appeal ed 
upon that very Iſland before he got thithet: This part of the Viceroys 
Fleet was led on by Dox Pietro di Leva under the Viceroys Enſigus, 
conſiſting of 12 Galleoons and 23 Gallies; and being come near the 
Haven, he ſent two of them to challenge the Venetian Fleet to fight, 
vrhich lay there under the command of the ſame Bellegno, to whom the 
Senates Orders and Commiſſions wete not ye: come: And though te 
came not ſhorrof the Enemy in veſſels, the Galleaſſes eſpecially being 
conſideredꝭ yet durſt not Bellegno come out of the Haven and encoun- 
ter them; but fortifying himſelf there, and placing the G lleaſſes in 
the mouth of the Haven, which being ſhut up by 2 great Rock is very 
narrow, he ſuffer d chem to be ſhot at by the Spaniſh ö 

aſſaulte 
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aſſau'ted them even almoſt underreach the Fort; and after many ſhot 
on both ſides, the Spaniſh Commanders ſeeing their danger, it they 
ſhould proceed on any further, and diſpute the buſineſs upon ſo many 
diſadvantages, and that they could by no means draw the Enemy out 
into the open Sea, they retreated without any harm ſaſe to Brindiſi; 
where a new ſupply of Ships and excellently well-armed Gallies being 
come, new and more urgent Commiſhons came alſo from the Viceroy 
who being angry tt a: they bad not fought, ſeat expreſs Orders for the 
ſetting up of the Standards Royal, and that they ſhould re-enter the 
Gulf, and that aſſ:ulting and fighting the Enemies Fleet in any what- 
ſoever manner, they ſhould proceed on againſt the very Citys of Ve- 
vice: which when it was known did much trouble the whole City; 
thoſe Fathers tt erefore, according to their accuſtomed wiſdom, being 
deſirous to provide for dangers afar off, as if they were at hand 
not confiding in their own Fleet, nor in their preparations by Sea, 
not inthe impenetrable fi:uation of thoſe Waſhes 3 but as if thoſe natu- 
ral defences were weak obſtacles for the doubtful condition of the 
Commonwealth, they uſed all ſuch diligence, as greater they could 
not have uſed if the En:my had been at band: they fortified their our 
ſhores with Banks and Trenches, built Bulwarks upon the mouths 
of the Waſhes, and all this appearing to come ſhort of the danger, 
they put Weapons into the peoples hands, made Corps de guarde in eve- 
ry Par'ſh, and raiſed Troops of Souldiers in every one of them, placing 
two Citizens over each of them, one of the Gentry, another of the 
Commonalty z and that theſe proviſions againſt forreign diſorders 
might occaſion no diſorder at home, a Magiſtracy of three of the graveſt 
and moſt eminent Gentlemen was choſen, to keep them all within 
their duties; whom they indued with all ſupream power, and truſted 
them with the care of providing that the Commonwealth in the middeſt 
of all tFeſe Rup'ures might be preſerved from receiving any damage; 
and not ſatisfied with ſo many proviſions within the City and without, 
t' ey fcrbare not to Faye recourſe to.the Turks for. aide: for ha- 
virg bribed (as it was ſaid ) the chief Officers of that Courc, and 
the moſt favoured S»ltana's of the Seraglio, they obtain'd a com- 
mand from the Grand Signeior, directed tothe General of the Sea, that 
he ſhould go into the Gulf, and be ſerviceable to the Commonwealths 
General upon all occafion* : though detained afterwards by the odium 
that would have been conceived againſt them for that action, or by the 
danger of bringing the Fleet of ſo formidable an Empire into the Gulf, 
they male it come to Navarino, and made uſe of it only to the end that 
the V ceroy, ſearing the Kingdom of Naples,might recall the Fleet from 
offending others to defend himſelf. 1 482 
This mean while Don Pietro di Lewa, being recruited with more 
Forces, went with tie Standard Royal from Brindiſi, carrying with 
tim 33 Galleys and 19 Galleoons, well armed with old Souldiers, and 
moreover took along with him from the Coaſt of Puglia about 4.0007 
fighting men; he drew neet Lit ſiaa with a teſolution to fight, if he 
ſhould find the Enemies Fleet there: he found all joyn d together un- 
der Zane, the new Commiſſary, who coming out of the Haven, at. 
the appearing of the Er.emy with all his Veſſels, which were 40 Gal- 
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lyes, 40 Long-boats, ſix Galleaſſes and 15 Galleoons, all which, eſpe- 
cially the Galle:fles and Galleoons were very well municed with Acril- 
lery ; «ſpecially the Galleoon Balli otherwiſe called St. Marco; a Veſſel 
vaſtly great, which for the multitude of Guns which ſhe carried was 
fir, as thoſe who were skiltul in that Profeſſion ſaid, to Rand the aſ- 
ſault of a whole Fleet. The Venetian Gallyes were very well provi- 
ded of Rowers, yet but badly furniſh'd with fighting - men; for of 
22000 perſons which were in the Fleet, thete were hardly 3000 who 
were fit to manage Arms; being come within fight one of the other, 
and the Kings Fleet having given ſign of Bartel by ſhooting of a Can- 
non, and having looſened the Cables wherewith the Galleoons were 
faſtned to the Gallyes, the winde, which till then had been good for 
them, changed immediately; aud turning excceding fair for the Vene- 
tian Fleet began to blow with a ſtrong gale againſt the Spaniards; 
and the Galleoons being fallen off from the Gallyes, ſailing ſome here, 
ſome there, were immediately diſpers'dz whereupon the Spaniſh 
Commanders, and all the Souldiery, though by the ſame wind they 
might have tack'd about, and have eſcaped ſo great a danger, yet cou- 
rage prevailing over fear, they ſtill kept their Foxe · Caſtle towards the 
Venetian Fleet: yet being aſtoniſn d at this their enemies ſo great ad- 
vantage, they were much troubled, and almoſt brought to deſpair of 
ſafety: fearing to be ſuffocated with the ſmoak of their own, and of 
| the Enemies Cannon; and to be drown'd and ſtifled, without being 
able to fight, at the very firſt ſhock: but the neeter they came the 
more they ſaw themſelves free from that danger; for Zane af:era while 
withdrew into the Haven, and loſt the opportunity of an aſſured and 
full Victory; to Veniero's great vexation, who being fallen a htile off 
with his Galleoons, t at he might with a better wind fall upon the Ene- 
my, expected that Z ane ſhould advance, or give the figa of Battel; 
to which purpoſe he had ſent a Long · Boat to him: but ſeeing him with- 
draw into the Haven he followed the General, and put into the ſame 
Haven with his Galleoons, leaving a great Tartana behind him, which 
fell into the Enemies hands. The Spaniſh Flcer being drivea by the 
wind went upwards towards Zara, and ſtaid that night not far from 
Lieſina: tl e next day being forc'd by the wind to coaſt a long beyond 
Dalmatia, it light by chance upon ten Gallyes, and two great Veacti- 
an Barques z whereof two, which are called Maons, and the two Barques 
were fraught with ve y rich Merchandize: the Spaniards preſently pur- 
ſued them, for at firſt fight of the Enemy they fled ; ſeven ot the yareſt 
of them, by tte advantage of night, recovered Zara from whence they 
were come; the two which were loaded with Merchandize, and the 
Barques, and another Veſſel fell into Levas power, but no men in 
them, tor they had all eſcaped to land, but the Veſſels were loaded 
with Merchandize, and Moneys, to the worth of aboye a Million of 
Ducates, Captain Antenio Chiurano was greatly to blame in this, who 
not valuing the Enemy, and truſting more then became him to do in 
the Commonwealths Fleet, was not only negligea!, as if he had ſailed 
in ſecure peace, but thinking himſelf derided by a Fisher - man, who 
told him how neer the Enemy was, cauſed him to be put in priſon; 
and not long after ſome Barques were taken, loaded with * 

ize, 
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dize, and Victuals for the Army, which being retreated to Zieſina, 
and not daring to ſtit from thence fuffer'd the Enemy to rove freely 
over all thofe Seas. | 
It was commonly ſaid that Commiſſaty Z ane, when Conſultation 
was held by the Captainsand Officers, whether or no they ſhould make 
uſe of the preſent occaſion, and taking the advantage of the wind, fall 
upon the Enemy; that after he had by his Authority and Reaſons con- 
tradicted their opinion, he at laſt drew an expreſs command out of 
his boſom from the Senate, whereby he was abſolutely forbidden to 
give Battel, no not upon any whatſoever advantage; and truly the 
Commonwealth baving fo powerful an Enemy ſo neer at hand, who 
publickly threatned to aſſault the City; and the loſs being beyond com- 
riſon greater which they thould have received, if they bad been 
eaten, then any advantage that could have redounded to them by Vi- 
ctory ; and that being able of herſelf to maintain the Empire of the 
Sea againſt that Enemy , who they knew could not trouble them 
long; it fuited well with their wiſdom, to prefer wholſome and fate 
reſolutions before ſuch as they were not certain ſhould prove glorious z 
and thatit became them not to hazzard that Fleet upon the uncertainty 
of Battel, which being the only defence of that City, ready to be aſ- 
ſaulted, and which being the greateſt ſtrength that they could then put 
together, was thought t y foundation of the Venetian Honour and 
Empire: which could not pfobably waver fo long as that Navy was 
ſafe z ſo if that ſhould beloſt, would infallibly draw after it great miſ- 
chiet, and little leſs then the utmoſt danger of the Commonwealths 
ſafety : and the danger I ſo much the more probable, for that, 
doubtleſs, as if they ſhould fight at a diſtance, the Venetian Fleet by 
the advantage of their Guns would have much vexed that of Spain ſo 
if they ſhould come to cloſe fight, the Venetians being badly provided 
of defendants, would have been eafily worſted by the Spaniards: the 
want of Order and Military Diſcipline in the Venetian Fleet was alfo 
to be confidered 3 for never a one of the Maſters knew what their place 
was, nor what upon ſuch an occaſion he was to do; there was no di- 
ſtinction of Wings, nor Squadrons; but the whole Fleet was one 
great body, miſ· ſhapen and confuſed 5 and therefore unable to move, 
and more troubleſome to its ſelf, then formidable to the Enemy: 
but ir was no leſs conſiderable, that when contrary to the aforelaid 
prob. ble Reaſons of the Venetians being worſted, they ſhould have 
pad the upper hand, the victory muſt needs have been got by much 
loſs, and effuſion of blood: in which caſe, if the Turkiſh Fleet ſhould 
havecome, and have found the Venetian Fleet weakned, and the Spa- 
niſh beaten, might it not have come up even unto Venice; and without 
any conteſtation, or oppoſition, have done what the Spaniards threat - 
ned ? it was therefore in this reſpect thought that it became not the 
Commonwealth, to ex poſe her ſafety tothe certain danger wherewith 
ſhe was tf reatned, upon whatſoever event, eſpecially fince not only the 
Venetian Commonwealth, but whole Chriftendom would have been 
much indingered by this conflict; for of the two Fleets, which bein 
both j>yn'd toge her make but a proportionable Bulwark of Chri- 
Rendom, againſt the Maritime Forces of the onoman Empire, when 
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one of them ſhould have been diſcomfited, and the other weakened; 
Chriſtendom would not Faye had Forces ſufficientto withſtand the or- 
tomans Fleet, it it ſhould have come againſt it: and therefore many 
ſtrengthning their Reaſon, and fixing their Thoughts higher, attribu- 
ted that ſudden and une zpected change of wind to a great miracle, 
and acknowledged it to proceed from Gods Divine goodneſs; yet they 
proceeded in Venice (according to their uſual cuſtom) againſt Commil- 
ſary Zane, as they bad done againſt Bellegno, ſending for him back to 
Venice, taking his place from him, and proceeding hotly by Proceſs 
againſt him; and yet after ſome moneths he was acquitted by a great 
number of Votes in a full Council of the Pregati. But the ſucceſs of 
the Fleet, and the loſs of the Mahouns, cauſed great commotions in Ve- 
nice 3 the rather for that falſe news being brought ſome few days be- 
fore, of the conflicts, and of the viſtory gotten by the Venetian Fleet, 
great Feaſts and Triumphs were made by the Nobility, who believing 
that report could not contain themſelves in rejoycing, and congratu- 
lations; and the Common People following the example of the No- 
biliry fell into exceſſes, even ſuch as were ſcandalous: they ran tu- 
multuouſly in great numbers to the Spaniſh Embaſſadours Palace; and 
mingling opprobrious ſpeeches with their ſhouts and out-cries, they 
had almoſt fallen ro injurious actions: and elſewhere they hung 
up the Portraiture of the Viceroy by the feet, and after many ſcorn- 
ful and abuſive ſpeeches, ſet it on Dev : bur the truth being after- 
wards known, the Commonwealth was much afflicted, both in private, 
for the loſs of the Mahouns, of ſo great value; and [for the continual 
damage ſuffer'd by the Croates; and was much aſtoniſhed and confuſed 
in the Publick, forthe loſs of their ancieat Reputation, and for fear 
leſt the Spaniſh Fleet, according to the Viceroys threats and com- 
mands, might draw neer their Waſhes, and aſſault their City. They 
knew not what courſes to take, which might ſuffice to remove the im- 
minent danger; but finding them all to be ſhort, and unproportiona- 
ble, they complain d of the King of Spain ; who being choſen by them 
to be a pacifier of the differences between them and the Archduke, in- 
ſtead ot making peace, had proved ſo bitter an Enemy; ſuffering them 
to be under hand ſo injurioufly dealt with by his Miniſter, without any 

reſpe& had to the friendſhip which was publickly profeſt between 
them; and yet the King, who did not defire that the Treaty of Peace 
which was by him reafſumed ſhould be diſturbed 5 preferring kind- 
neſs before revenge (for they had injured him, by affiſting the Duke of 
Savoy) and peace before whatſoever victory; as ſoon as he bad given 
way to the Commonwealths deſire, of interpoſing himſelf in the pre- 
ſent differences; commanded the Viceroy (being much preſs d to to 
do by the Commonwealth) to ſend for the Fleet back from the Gulf; 


and that his command might be the better obſerved, he ſent Orders to 


Don Pietro di Lie va, to retreat immediately with his Fleet without in- 
juring the Commonwealth into the Tuſcan Sea; and as good luck 
would have it for the Commonwealth, the Kings Orders came to Don 
Pietro when he was not far from the Venetian Waſhes, and when the 
Venetians, as finding themſelves in greateſt danger, did exclaim moſt 
_ againſt the King; wherefore Don Pietro (having bad ſome inkling 
2 che 
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the Turkiſh Fleet) that he mighe not be incloſed between two Fleets 
retreated 3 and leaving the Gallegons at Brindiſe cue, afcording to 
the Kings command, iato the Tuſcan Sea; not without much griet to 
the Viceroy, who not having yet vented his anger would, contrary to 

the Kings command, continue the War which was begun. 
Thus wal Fenice, when ſhe leaſt thought of it, freed from the very 
neer danger of being aſſaulted; but ſhe taxed no better is the Wars of 
Friuli; for the Captains of. the Army, that they might not lye idle 
whileſt the Hollandexs delayed their coming, attempted the Caſtle of 
unt, and a Town which was a great one, and near it, upon the 
bagks of Zi/ſen{ps hoping that when they ſhould have taken thoſe two 
places they might eaſily take the Tower upon the ſtone Bridge, and paſs 
f om ihence to the expuguiag af Goritia; which when they ſhould have 
got, the Enemies Army would neither have been able to have kept the 
Field, nor to defend Gradiſce, nor to hold the reſt of the Archdukes 
Country; ſo as n into the Commonwealths hands, 
the Alps bad been the boundeure of the Dutch Empire; a thing which 
radvemure ſhe concealedly aimed at General Medic? parting there- 
tore from Luciuiſ with many Seuldiers ſent of them to take in 
the Fort, and coming with the reſt to Piama, he eaſily took it; and 
leaving people with ſuſſicient proviſions, and Orders to defend it, he 
returned to Lucia ſal The others being gotten neer the Fort began to 
ſtreighten it an t ſides, hoping verily to take it? for there being 
only eighty Foot in it badly provided. either with Victuals or where - 
wichalto fight, they by ſigns on natice of their neceffity to thoſe of 
their fide, wherein they hardly be provided by the Auſtrians 3 
for beſides that the Venetians werenumerous, and in Piuma, and about 
the Fort, and were able to increaſe their nymbe:s, by reaſon of the 
peighbourhood of thoſe who were in Tociniſe, and in St Florini, Li ſnde 
being ſwoln by continmal rains, had broke the Bridge which the Au- 
ſtrians had built upon lang- boats, and had carried the long: boats along 
wih ii and the raia continuing, it: was impoſſible to pals over Ziſon- 
z9; it was thereſare hard and daggerous to xelieve that Fort, but more 
hard and cangerous ta aband n it: yet at the laſt, the Auſtrian Com- 
manders, of two euik chuGng the leſs, reſolved to adventure a few 
men; tor the fatety rn - Mt of all: they therefore planted two 
Batteries on their hore ſide againſt Piers, to keep the Enemy from 
fortifying, and choſe, out 8eo af thæ beſt Horſe and Foot; who being 
commanded by the Baron Aermiſtaine, and by Captain Henrica Para- 
diſo Nauarro, and Captain Fenaluande C aratti, might paſs, wer the Ri- 
vet in a certain place, here they were ſheltered from the ſight of the 
Enemy, and from being offended by them; and to this purpoſe having 
no Long - boats, they took from the ſtanding Pools and B ivers thas 
were nter at band ceriaia litile Shallops made out of the whole timber 
which the Country; people call: Secals, whereinta the Souldiers gat; 
and holding by a long · rope mich was throw over the River, did by 
a few at a time get over ta the other ſnore. The buſineis being ut - 

daumedly begun by Captain C aratti ſucceeded no leſs happily q exce 

that the rope being broke by the (miltnels, of the River, two Zacke, 
with the Souldiexa that were iu them, were drawned; at which diſaſter 
| 5 ; their 
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their companions being not at all diſmaid, tied certain bundles toge- 
ther; and throwing them over the River, did by reſting on ttem get 
without any prejudice to the other fide: 200 of them wear to relieve the 
Fort, and the reſt to recover Piama z the former, though affiſted by 
the beſieged, who ſallied out ot the Fort, could not advance but the 
others, when they came neer Piama, infuſed ſuch terrour into the Ve- 
netians, as abandoning the Town without making any reſiſtance, they 
betook them ſelves to ther heels, and fled without Ropping, till the 
came to Zuciniſo: whoſe example was immediately followed by thoſe 
who were about the Fort, who ſeeing Plama abandoned, forſook their 
Trenches alſo, and unpurſued ran ſhamefully away : and though at 
firſt the Commanders, and afterwards Medici, who was come then 
from Laciniſo, got them to return to their firſt ations, yet afterwards 
better confidering the confuſion, the Souldiers diſmaiedneſs,1nd the un- 
dauntednefsof the Enemy (who deſpiſing death, and preſeating them- 
ſelves fiercely before them after they had waded the River, which they 
had ſo coutagioufly-paſt over, only to relieve the Fort, and who there- 
fore were likely not to reſuſe any danger, fo they might relieve it) they 
choſe to ſhna the incounter, and to forgo the enterpriſe, with ſome loſs 
of reputation, - left they might be driven away with loſs and ſhame : the 
Sould ers retreated therefore ia good order to Lyciniſe, and the For: 
was freed by the Auſtrians fiogular valour: at ft; the Hollanders 
peared, 4300 in number, in two Regiments; led on by Count 
3 Ernoſt us of Naſſam, Nephew to Couat Manrice: 300 whereof 
were at her dun charge ſens by the Princes of Orazge, under the ſame 
Count, and 1000 brought at his own expence by Colonel Georgis Sergi 
Waſſensfes, who was nobly rewarded by the V enctians for fo generous 
an action: theſe Souldiers. were very well armed and clad, com- 
wanded by many Gentlemen of very good quality; and were therefore 
of great help to the Venetian Camp. Waſſevefen, who was the firſt 
that came to Venice, was ſent by Laad to Friuli, and the Count co- 
ming ſoon after went by Sea to Montfalcone, and from thence to the 
Camp: as foon as Commiſſary Lando and General Medici ſaw the Hol- 
landers, they immediately betook themſelves to paſs over the Carſo: 
leaving the care of the Camp, and of allichings on this ſide, to Com- 
miflary Nicolo Contarews,, who ſucceeded For cini, with ſufficient 
Forces to Guard the Conntey, and with excellent Orders to be put in 
execution in due time. Tf ey cauſed 2 Bridge to be privately caſt over 
Cifvians, ſour mites below Gradiſca, by which Lando, Medici, and 
Eri xs paſt over imo the Country of Mom falcone, with 5000 Foot, 
and about 800 Horſe, which being joyn d to Naß ams Hollanders, and 
to other Souldiers ho were muſter'd there, were divided into four 
Squadrons, according to the ways by which they were to march: 
Commiſſary Lando, though be defired, and was reſolved to be pre- 
ſent at this paſſage, was norwitt ſtanding perſw:ced by Medici and the 
reſt, who-to ſhun adveaturing the publick-dignity in his perion, torc'd 
bim to tarry in Montf alcaue, where he might be more 'erviceabie inta- 
king rea and in making: proviſions forthe Enterpriſe: EA was 


to be ready wich a flying Squadron, to come in and aſſiſt where any 


need, or ſudden accident ſhould require: Ceſimo di Marcheſi dei _ 
| * 
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the Turkiſh Fleet)that he mighe not be incloſed betwcen two Fleets 
retreated 3 and leaving the Gallegqns at Brindiſi came, according to 
the Kings command, intathe Tuſcan Sea; not without much griet to 
the Viceroy, who not baving yet vented his anger would, contrary to 
the Kings command, continue the War which was begun. 

Thus was Fenice, when ſhe leaſt thought of it, freed from the very 
neer danger of being aſſaulted; but ſhe fared no better ig the Wars of 
Friuli; tor the Captains of the Army, that they might not lye idle 
whileſt the Hollandexs delayed their coming, attempted the Caſtle of 

axi3, and a Town which was a great one, and near it, upon the 
banks of Liſinds; hoping that when they ſhould have taken thoſe two 
places they might eaſily take the Tower upon the ſtone m5 I pals 
t omthence to the expugniog af Geritia; which when they ſhould have 
got, the Enemies Army would neither have been ableto have kept the 
Field, nor to defend Gradiſca, nor to hold the reſt of the Archdukes 
Country; ſo as whale Friuli falling into the Commonwealths hands, 
the Alps had been the boundeure of the Dutch Empire; a thing which 
radyentureſhe concealedly aimed ar : General Medici parting there- 

re from Luciniſ with many Saulgiers ſent part of them to take in 
the Fort, and coming with the reſt to Piuma, he eaſily took it; and 
leaving people with ſuſſicjent proviſions, and Orders to defend it, he 
returned to Luciwifo.; The others being gotten neer the Fort began to 
ſtreighten it an to ſides, hoping verily to take it; for there being 
only <ighty Foot in it badly provided either with Victuals or where- 
wichal to fight, they by ſigas gave notice of their neceſſity to thoſe of 
their fide, wherein they could hardly be provided by the Auſtrians 
for beſides that the Venetians were numerous, and in Piuma, and about 
the Fort, and were able to increaſe their numbers, by reaſon of the 
peighbourhood of thoſe who were in Taciniſe, and in St Florini, Liſonds 
being ſwoln by contingal rains, had broke the Bridge which the Au- 
ſtrians had built upon lang- boats, and had carried the long boats along 
wih it ʒ and the raia continuing, it was impoſſible to pals over Ziſon- 
20 ; it was therefaxe hard aad dangerous to relieve that Fort, but more 
hard and dangerous ta aband n it: yet at the laſt, the Auſtrian Com- 
manders, of two evik chuſing the leſs, reſolved to adventure a few 
men; tor the ſafety and preſervation of all: they therefore planted two 
Bat:<ries on their (hore ſide againſt Plume, to keep the Enemy from 
fortitying, and choſe. out deo af rhe beſt Hotſe and Foot; who being 
commanded by the Baron Aermiſtaine, and by Captain Henrica Para- 
diſo Nauarro, and Captain Ferdinando Caratti, . pals ver the Ri- 
vet in a certain place, where they were ſheltered from the ſight of the 
Enemy, and from being offended by them; and to this pyrpofe having 
no Long : boats, they took from the ſtanding Pools and Rivers rhas 
were neer at band ceriaia litile Shallops made out of the whole timber 
which the Country- people call: Zeccb/, whereinta the Souldiers gat; 
and holding by a long · rope which was tro over the River, did by 
a fewat a time get: over ta the other ſhore. The buſineis being ut - 
daunredly begun by Captain Caratti ſucceeded no leſs happily z except 
that the rope being brohe by the ſwiftneſz of the River, two Zacchi, 
with the Souldicrs that were ia them, were drowned: at which diſaſter 
| - ; their 
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their companions being not at all diſmaid, tied certain bundles toge- 
ther; and throwing them over the River, did by reſting on ti em get 
without any prejudice to the other fide: 200 of them went to relieve the 
Fort, and the reſt to recover Pinms z the former, though aſſiſted by 
the beſieged, who ſallied out ot the Fort, could not advance; but the 
others, when they came neer Piama, infuſed ſuch terrour into the Ve- 
netians, as abandoning the Town without making any reſiſtance, they 
betook them ſelves to ther heels, and fled without Ropping, till the 
came to Luciniſo: whoſe example was immediately followed by thoſe 
who were about the Fort, who ſeeing Piama abandoned, forſook their 
Trenches alſo, and unpurſued ran ſhamefully away : and though at 
firſt the Commanders, and afterwards Medici, who was come then 
from Laciniſo, got them to return to their firſt ſtations, yet afterwards 
better confidering the confuſion, the Souldiers diſmaiedneſs, ind the un- 
dauntedneſs of the Enemy (who deſpifing death, and preſeating them- 
ſelves fiercely before them after they had waded the River, which they 
had ſo coutagiouſly paſt over, only to relieve the Fort, and who there- 
fore were likely not to retuſeany danger, fo they mightrelieve it) they 
choſe to ſhun the incounter, and to forgo the enterpriſe, with ſome loſs 
of reputation, leſt they might be driven away with loſs and ſhame: the 
Sould ers retreated thereſore in good order to Luciniſe, and the For: 
was freed by the Auſtrians fiongular valour: at laſt, the Hollanders 
peared, 4300 in number, in two Regiments; led on by Count 
3h Erneſtus of Naſſaw, Nephew to Count Maurice: 300 whereof 
were at her own charge ſent by tbe Princets of Orasge, under the ſame 
Count, and 1000 brought at his own expence by Colonel Georgio Sergi 
Waſſcnsfes, who was nobly rewarded by the V enctians for fo generous 
an action: theſe Souldiers. were very well armed and clad, com- 
manded by many Gentlemen of very good quality; and were therefore 
of great help to the Venetian Camp. Maſſenefen, who was the firſt 
that came to Venice, was ſent by Laad to Friuli, and the Count co- 
ming ſoon after went by Sea to Montfalcone, and from thence to the 
Camp: as foon as Commiſſary Lando and General Medici ſaw the Hol- 
landers, they immediate ly betook themſelves to paſs over the Carſo : 
leaving the care of the Camp, and of allichings on this ſide, to Com- 
miſſary Nicelo Contarens, who ſucceeded For ſcarini, with ſufficient 
Forces to Guard the Countsy, and with excellent Orders to be put in 
execution in due time. They cauſed a Bridge to be privately caſt over 
Caf vians, four mites below: Gradiſca, by which Lando, Medici, and 
Eri s paſt over into the Country of Momfalcone, with 5000 Foot, 
and about 8oo Horſe, which being joyn d to Naß ams Hollanders, and 
to other Souldiers ho were muſter'd there, were divided into four 
Squadrons, according to the ways by which they were to march: 
Commiſſary Lando, though he deſited, and was reſolved to be pre- 
ſent at this paſſage, was norwitt. ſtanding perſw.ded by Medici a d the 
reſt, who-to ſhun adveaturing the publick dignity in his perion, fore d 
bim to tarry in Montfalcont, where he might be more erviceable in ta- 
king rea and in mak ing provifions for the Enterpriſe: Er:728 was 


to be ready with a flying Squadron, to come in and aſſiſt where any 


need, or iudden accident ſhould require: Ceſimo di Marche ſi det No, 
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he who firſt diſcovered Carſo, went by the firſt way, neereſt the Sea, 
and furtt eſt from Liſenqo, with 800 Foot; and being come to Dobre- 
do, he preſently took it, and for more ſecurity, began to fortifie it: 
Oratio Balioni went by the next way with 1500 Foot, four ſmall pieces, 
good ſtore of Pioneers, and Ammunition for War, Count Ferdinande 
Scotto going before him with ſome Horſe-Troops to ſcoure the Coun- 
try, and to make diſcovery: he took St. Michele, which attcrwards 
when Baglione came thither was diligently fortified : By the third way 
went Count Nfaw with the Hollanders, waited on by ſome Troops 
of Horſe, and ſome pieces of Artillery, who coming tothe Town 
called St. Martino in Carſo, took it 3 then going to the Fort which is 
called delle Donne, at the third ſhot, he took it upon Articles; not long 
after he did the like to the Fort Imperial, a little lower, and neerer Li- 
foxFo, which commands the River, and was therefore of great concern, 
in keeping ſuccouts from Gradiſca. Only Giovan Martinengs, who 
led on the fourth Squadron, and to whoſe ſhare it fellto bring on the 
Artillery, and to advance by the way which lay neereſt the River, met 
with a tub; for being to take the Fort Stella, which was upon the way 
over againſt Gradiſca and being come ſo neer it; as he began to make 
Trenches for Battery, two companies of Swiſſers and Griſons, being 
afraid without any occafion, began to Mutiny 3 which Mutiny paſſing 
into thoſe of other Nations, they began all to wheel about, and to run, 
Martinengo not being by any means able to ſlay them; and Commiſſa- 
ry Eri ⁊s coming in, he bad much ado to perſwade them to turn back, 
and carry off the Artillery which they had abandoned, and which, had 
they made the leaſt delay, had fallen into the hands of thoſe of the Fort. 
Martinengo retrea:ed to Sagra, and ſending the Artillery from thence 
to Sr, Michele, he fortified himſelf at St. Nicholas Medici, not being 
bound to keepfany one place, diſcharged the Office of a General, and 
ran ſometimes to one place, ſometimes to another, incouraging, pro- 
viding for, and ordering all things which appertained to the March: 
the ſame night, to the end that the Auſtrians being aſſaulted in ſeveral 
places might have the leis conveniency to oppoſe the paſſage of Carſo; 
ſome of the Commonwealths Galleys drew neer Dalcigno, a great 
Town belonging to the Archduke in the Gulf of Trieſti, and playing 
upon it with their Artillery did it much harm: and on the other ſide 
of Liſonz0, Triuigians coming from Caciniſe, according to Medici his 
Orders, at mid · night with a great many Horſe, came to Liſen do; and 
ſeming as if he would paſs over it, kept the Enemy buſie that was 
lodged on the other ſide; and a little lower, neer Fera, Franciſco and 
Carlo Straſoidi, who had the ſame Orders, being come to the River ſide, 
and not ſeeing any appear againſt them, but finding by counter - ſigns 
that the Vene:ians had luckily overcome the Mountain, they boldly 
entred the River, which was ſomewhat more (ſwollen then uſual; and 
coming to ſhcar on tte other fide, they were preſently followed by 
many Horſe, and particularly by two choice Tyoops, the one led on by 
Udine, the other by Cividal, the former. belonging to Commiſſary 
Contereno's (elf, and the other to Giovan Baſsadone, Lieatenant-gene- 
ral of Friuli, both of them ancient Senators; who notwithſtanding 
baving ſoorded over the River, poſſels d themſelves of the furibec- 
5 h is molt 
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moſt bank and ways, making themſelves maſters of them and of the 
enemies Rampiers: The Auſtrians were ſufficiently aſtoniſhed at this 
ſtrange and unexpected paſſage, as well over the Mountains as over the 
River; and forgetting their former Generoſity grew into great contu- 
ſion; and doubtleſly, if the Venetian Commanders had proceeded on 
with the ſame fervour, they would freely without any oppoſition have 
gotten to the Walls of Geritia, being only three miles diſtant from the 
bottom of Carſo; whereof, by reaſon of the great terror they were in, 
they might without much ado have made themſelves maſters, 

Horatio Baglione was aware of this ſo rare occaſion; who with many 
reaſons and reitterated perſwaſtons exhor:ed Medici not to let it lip3 
but Medici being very cautious and Circumſpe& would not be Aviled 
by him: And whilſt he fore ſlowed the buſineſs upon the deſcent of 
Carſo, to diſcover the Country, and to pry into the enemies proceed- 
ings z whilſt buſying himſelf in making of Trenches and Fortificati- 
ons tor the ſafety of his Quarters, he plaid the part rather of a Cuncta- 
tor then of a Dictator, he let ſlip the occaſion; for the Auſtrians argu- 
ing by this the enemies delay that they had bur little mind to advance, 
rcaſſumed their ſormer courage, and reſolvedto ſtand upon their de- 
fence 3 which reſolution was tomeated by Count d Ampicre, who was 
at this time come from Germany; and who by his natural vivacity, by 
his Authority, and by tFe affured ſuccour which he told them was rea- 
dy in Germany, and aſſured them would be very quickly in Italy, incou- 
raged the Captains to reſiſt, and manfully to oppoſe the enemy, Be- 
tween the Carſe and Vipao, a River which (as hath been ſaid ) runs at 
the bottom of the Mountain cowards Geritia, is a Palace in form of 2 
Caſtle, witha Wood walled about, (called I Pallagio, 2 Barco di Rub- 
bia) ſituated juſt where Yipao falls into LifonJo, and is therefore flank d 
on two ſides by the ſame Rivers, Baglione, ſeeing it abandoned, would 
have made bimſelt maſter of it, for the doing ſo made much for the 
main buſineſs; but being forbidden by Medici, Colonel Standato en- 
tered it with 1000 Foot, and not long after Maradas with more men 
and they fell forthwith to fortifie it, and to ſurround it with plat- 
forms: Here ended the ſucceſs of that paſſage 3 for the Auſtrians ha- 
ving fortified i/ Pallagio, flank'd il Barco with Ravelines, and munited 
the Banks of Vipas with new Works; the Venetians found another 
Gradiſca to beſiege, and another Liſanxo to overcome, on the other 
ſide of Carſo; about which they entertained themſelves to little pur- 
poſe till the Peace was concluded. Many Batteries, many Attempts, 
many Skirmiſhes, were made by both parties, with variety of Fortune; 
which ſince they made nothing for the main of the war, will be ſuper- 
fluous to relate, and p radventure irkſome to read: The end of the 
buſineſs was, that the Venetians could never drive the Auſtrians thence, 
who had always the better, not only in defending 21 Barco and the Ri- 
ver, butalſoin relieving Gradiſca, which the Venetians could not, by 
any means they could uſe, obviate, General Trautmiſtorft dyed in 
the defence of il Barco, being ſhor, whilſt too couragioully, and contra- 
ry to the opinion of his own men, he ſtood upon a Raveline which Le 
himſelt had given order for; He was a Gentleman well born, of great 
courage, not d. unted with any danger, very vigilant in all _ be- 

onging 
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longing to war; but of a Genius more given. to Skirmiſhes and pett 
actions, then to the main enterpriiesz and therefore deſetved lather 
to be eſteemed a good Souldier then an excellent Commander; tor 
being always provided of excellent Souldiers , and having to do with 
a weak and undiſciplined Army, and which was moreover continually 
macera ed with ſickneſs , he could never totally overthrow them; So 
though be was always affailant, and had always more the better in pri- 
vate actions, yet he ſeemed to be always more for defence tt en offence: 
And the Venet'ans, who were continually loſers, ſeemed in genetal to 
be victors; having always carried the war into the enemies Country, 
without loſing any thing they had gotten, and always advancing ſome- 
what towards new Acquiſitions: Many laid the fault of this, not upon 
the Comm nder, but upon the ſcarcity of his men, and of neceſſary 
proviſions for war 3 others imputed it to his being too prodigal of his 
own liſe, and ſpacing of his Souldiers lives; others laid it to the ſecret 
orders of the Emperours chief Officers, corrupted by the Venetian 
Gold: But howſoever, he being well eſteemed of for his great valour 
both by the Emperour and Archduke, his death did very much trou- 
ble cl em, | | 

On the Venetians ſide . was ſlain, whilſt he with 500 Foot 
oppoſe } a great ſquadron of horſe upon the Carſs,as they were carrying 
relief to Fort Stella, that ſo they might put ic into Sraaiſca; with him 
there dyed Virginio Or ſino di Lamentana, and 500 Foot, who were al- 
moſt all ot them put to the Sword by the Auſtrians: There alſo dyed, 
but upon other occaſions, Danielle Antonini, and Mark Antonio Ma\- 
Zano , (both of them of Ydine) Count Leonardo Gualap, Franciſco 
Maria Albertaccis, all of them being prime Commanders in the Vene- 
tian Army; to bcot with many others of leſſer note, Count Naſſaw 
dyed tt ere alſo, but of ſickneſs; and his Brother Count Erneſtus 
ſucceeded him : It is thought that in this war, what by the Sword, 
wha: by ſickneſs, there dyed of the Venetians above 300003. and nor 
full cu 4000 Auſtrians, Trautmiſtorft was ſucceeded in his charge by 
Fovan Prainero, a gallant Commander, bred up in the Hungarian 
wars, who was lucky in the defence of il Barco , and in the relief of 
- Gradiſca3 and Pietro Barbarigo, Procurator of S* Mark, ſucceeded 
Commiſſary Lando, he who at the beginning of the war exerciſed the 
ſame place, though under the bare title of Commiſſaty; and Loren do 
Fuſtiniano ſuccee/ed Commiſſary ErizJo. 

The Venetians were much prejudiced in their proceedings by the 
continual tan, wh ch fell contrary to the ſeaſon of the year; for the 
Venet ans had paſſed over Carſo in the beginning of June. Tt eſe rains 
cauſed much ſickneſs among the Souldiers; and Ziſonzo being cxcra- 
ordinarily ſwoln broke the Venetians Bridge at Sy cx 3 wherefore 
thoſe of the Commonwealth could not conveniently communica-etc= 
ge he, the Bridge being broken; nor could thoſe of Carſo be victual- 
led by thoſe of Friali: They were likewiſe much prejudiced by tte 
mutiaying of the Hol ancers, who were diſpleaſed with their Captains 
for kceping back a good part of their pay, which h:d been readily 
di burſt by the Venetians; but cectainly the tallinzs out between Medi- 
ci and Naſam did moſt harm, who ſtrove for ſuperiority, and who 
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ſhould” comgand, awd:who obey; ; Maier, by: his Patents from the 


Commonwealth, be ng to command over all ſave the Commiſſary- 
general; and Naſſaw being by his Lertters Patents not to obey any ſave 
the Commiſſary- generalʒ ard. the Commiſſaries not being able to com- 
poſe the diffeEnet, jea „ grids, and diltyftes gew anjongſt 
them, whereby this cauſdÞt th; Comnminwealt $ muchprſ iced 3 
the Commonwealth not being only notwell ſatisfied with Mediłi his 
ſervice, but his loyalty and truth, bring ſuſpected; if not publickly by 
the Senate, at leaſt by the Nobles, who beginning to diſtruſt him, did 
publickly, enerall act from is reputafipiz af by private 
intelligence with th chduke whoſe Siſter was Wife to the 
Great Duke . Tu ſcany ew tolluedici, he had not only. let ſlip 
the opportunity of going to Gorizia, by proceeding ſo ſlowly upon 
Carſo; but as if having negleRed the Commonyealths ſervice in ſeve- 
ral things, he geen Enemy to bring ſuccour to Gradiſca 


when it was in greateſt neceſity. I Goverhourgf the Common- 
wealth do ofztn fall upon fuch Rock 4 8 
well with ten ; and it is cleat enough, that it the War bad laſted, that 
he being wtary of the VenetiansFealouſies would either fave left 
their ſervice, or they for their own greater ſatisfaction would 
have tried firſt the others fortune; and this was whiſper'd to be pri- 
vately treated on by the Senate, but tat they did not proceed therein, 
by reaſon they ſaw- the War was neer at an end, and hy reafon of u, 
dici his condition and alliance. Marco Antanio Canale was alſo given 
for a ſucceſſour to Trivigiano, though Trivigians had always ſhewed 
himſelf indefatigable in labour, rcady for danger, and would have 
won much glory in th:t V\ ar, had,be not through the immortal malice 
he bore to the Spanjards, obſcuredir by a piece of cruelty committed 
by him upon a Spaniſh Knight, who being brought priſoner. before 
him, while the Priſoner ſubmiſfively bowed unto him he thruſt a Dag- 
ger into his breaſt, and ſlew him. The affairs of the Commonwealth 
roceeded but {lowly in 1#ria and Dalmatia; nothing of memorable 
ucceeding ther. in, ſavethat Zimino, a place of ſome concern, was ta- 
ken by General Antonio Barbaro, in which action he loſt 200 Souldiers, 
and ſome Captains: ſor the reſt, they ſpun ĩt out till the concluſion of 
the peace, which was made not long after with much advantage to the 
Venetians, according to the cuſtom of that Commonwealth; which 
though ſhe be good at Counſel, comes ſhort of other Princes in matter 
of the Militia z end tt.erefore ſince ſhe is not fortunate in War, makes 
peace upon more honourable terms, by Negotiations but becaule the 
Siege and taking of Vercelles preceded that peace, it will be neceflary; 
that returning tothe affairs of Piedmont, we firſt relate the progreſs of 
that War, in the beginning of the Summer 1617. 
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longing to war; but of a Genius more given: to Skirmiſhes and petty 
actions, then to the wain-enterpriiesz and therefore deſerved iather 
to be eſteemed a good Souldier then an excellent Commander; tor 
being always provided of excellent Souldiers, and having to do with 
a weak and undiſciplined Army, and which was moteover continually 
macera ed with ſickneſs, he could never totally overthrow them; 50 
though he was always affailant, and had always more the better in pri- 
vate actions, yet he ſeemed to be always more for defence tt en offence: 
And the Venetians, who were continually loſers, ſeemed in genetal to 
be victors; having always carried the war into the enemies Country, 
without loſing any thing they had gotten, and always advancing ſome- 
what towards new Acquiſitions: Many laid the fault of this, not upon 
the Comm nder, but upon the ſcarcity of his men, and of neceſſary 
proviſions for war; others imputed it to his being too prodigal of his 
own liſe, and ſpacing of his Souldiers lives; others laid it to the ſecret 
orders of the Emperours chief Officers, corrupted by the Venetian 
Gold: But howſoever, he being well eſteemed of for his great valour 
both by the Emperour and Archduke, his death did very much trou- 
ble cl em, | 

On the Venet:ans fide N was ſlain , whilſt he with 500 Foot 
oppoſe ] a great ſquadron of horſe upon the Carſo,as they were carrying 
relief to Fort Stella, that ſo they might put ic into Eradiſca3 with him 
there dyed Virginio Orſino di Lamentana, and 500 Foot, who were al- 
moſt all ot them put to the Sword by the Auſtrians: There alto dyed, 
but upon other occaſions, Danielle Antonini, and Mark Antonio Ma; - 
Zano , (both of them of Udine) Count Leonardo Gualdy, Franciſco 
Maria Albertaccis, all of them being prime Commanders in the Vene- 
tian Army; to bcot with many others of leſſer note, Count Naſſaw 
dyed tt ere alſo, but of ſickneſs; and bis Brother Count Erneſtus 
ſucceeded him: It is thought that in this war, what by the Sword, 
wha by ſickneſs, there dyed of the Venetians above 300003 and not 
full cu 4000 Auſtrians, Trautmiſtorft was ſucceeded in his charge by 
Foven Prainero, a gallant Commander, bred up in the Hungarian 
wars, who was lucky in the defence of il Barco, and in the relief of 
| Gradiſca3 and Pietro Barbarigo, Procurator of St Mark, ſucceeded 
Commiſſary Lando, he who at the beginning of the war exerciſed tte 
ſame place, though under the bare title of Commiſſaty; and Loren 
Fuſtiniano (uccee/ed Commiſſary Erix xo. 

The Venetians were much prejudiced in their proceedings by the 
continual ta n, wh ch fell contrary to the ſeaſon of the year; for the 
Venet ans had paſſed over Carſo in the beginning of Jane. Tt eſe rains 
cauſed much ſickneſs among ft tie Souldiers; and Ziſonzo being cxcra- 
ordinarily ſwoln broke the Venetians Bridge at Caſſoiano; wherefore 
thoſe of the Commonwealth could not conveniently communica-etc= 
ge he, the Bridge being broken; nor could thoſe of Carſo be victual- 
led by thoſe of Friuli: They were likewiſe much prejudiced by tt e 
mutinying of the Hol ancers, who were diſpleaſed with tFeir Captains 
for kceping back a good part of their pay, which h:d been readily 
di burſt by the Venetians; but cectainly the fall'ngs out between Medi- 
ci and Naſſam did moſt harm, who ſtrove for ſuperiority, and who 
Qhouid 
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ſhould: command, agd:who oe, Meier, by: his Patents from the 


Commonwealth, being to command overall ſave the Commiſſary- 
general; and Naſſaw being by his Letters Patents not to obey any ſave 
the Commiſſary· generalʒ ard the Commiſſaries not being able to com- 
poſe the diffe Fuck, jea „ gr ;, and Ciltaftes Pore anjongſt 
them, wherebythe cauſdpt thy CommBawcalthfas much prejuqiced; 
the Commonw-2lth not being 


- - rege on n 2 ſa 2 with Mediłi his 
ervice, but his loyalty and truth bring:ſuſpeRed ; if not publickly b 

the Senate, at leaſt by the Nee! of — to diſtruſt him. did 
publickly, ae act oke fare 5 ns avit by private 
intelligence with th chduke whoſe Siſter was Wife to the 
Great Duke & Tuſcany ew tolluedici, he had not only. let ſlip 
the opportunity of going to Goritia, by proceeding ſo ſlowly upon 


Carſo, but as if having negleded the Commonwealths ſervice in ſeve- 
ral things, he greet nec e Enemy to bring ſuccour. to Gradiſca 


when it was in greateſt neceſſity. , The 'Governourggf the Common- 

wealth do ofz6n fall upon fuch Roch eſpecially when affairs go not 

well with therm; and it is dear enoy8h, that it the War bad laſted, that 

he being wtary of the VenetiansFealouſies would either f ave left 

their ſervice, or they for their own greater ſatisfaction would 

have tried firſt the others fortune; and this was whiſper'd to be pri- 

vately treated on by the Senate; but that they did not proceed therein, 

by reaſon they ſaw- the War was neer at an end, and by reafonof , 
dici his condition and alliance, Marco 3 Canale was alſo given 

for a ſucceſſour to Trivigiano, though Trivigians had always ſhewed 
himſelf indefatigable in labour, ready for danger, and would have 
won much glory in th:t War, hadi he not through the immortal malice 
he bore to the Spanja:ds, obſcured it by a piece of cruelcy committed 
by him upon a Spaniſh Knight, who being brought priſoner. before 
him, while the Priſoner ſubmiſſively bowed unto him hethruſt a Dag- 
ger into his breaſt, and ſlew him. The affairs of the Commonwealth 
proceeded but {lowly in 1#ria and Dalmatia; nothing of memorable 
ſucceeding ther in, ſave that Zimino, a place of ſome concern, was ta- 
ken by General Antonio Barbaro, in which action he loſt 200 Souldiers, 
and ſome Captains: {or the reſt, they ſpun it out till the concluſion of 
the peace, which was made not long after with much advantage to the 
Venetians, according to the cuſtom of that Commonwealth; which 
though ſhe be good at Counſel, comes ſhort of other Princes in matter 
of the Militia; end therefore ſince ſhe is not fortunate in War, makes 
peace upon more honourable terms, by Negotiation; but becauſe che 
Siege and taking of Vercelles preceded that peace, it will be neceſſary; 
that returning tothe affairs of Piedmont, we firſt relate the progreſs ot 
that War, in the beginning of the Summer 1617. 


The End of the fifth Book, 
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He Governour of Millain goes with his Army to before Vercelles, 

and * it on all ſides," and tbe Town not being able to be relie- 
ved, after along $ 5 he takes it upon Articles, The Capitalations of 
Peace, as well for what concern'd Piedmont & Friuli, are treated of in 
the Court of Spain, and are concluded in the Court of Francez as aljo 
at Madrid. The Duke of Savoy being aftifted by the French, who came 
into Piedmont ter 1 of Vercelles, takes ſome Towns in 
Montferr a and in Alleſfandria : And at laſt, in purſuance of the Capi- 
tulations ſtipulated in the Courts of France and Spain, the Peace is con- 
claded in Pavia between the Governonr of Millain and the French Em- 
baſſadewr. The Viceroy of Naples ſends ſome Galleooxs into the Gulf in 
defence of the Ragnfiens, whowere vex d by the Venetian Fleet; which 
Calleoons get the better, in fight, of the Yenetians, A Conſpiracy is diſ- 
cevered in Venice, and fome rumours are ſpred abroad upon the Confines 
of Venice toward Milla n, between the Spaniſh Souldiers and thoſe of the 


Commonwealth, which being appeaſed, à period is put to the War, and 
Italy i reſtored to ber former Peace. 


He Governour being recruited with new Forces, and being 
kindled with new deſt;es of re entring Piedmont with his Ar- 


my, aimed togiveontteie where it might be to moſt purpoſe, 
and moſt mortal ro the Enemy, There were of new airived in the 
Stare of Millain 4 Companies of Light-Hoiſe, 16 of Gens d Armes, 
commanded by Camillo Caracciola Prince of Avelino, and 600 Curaſ- 
ſiets under Den Antonio Carasfſs Duke of Matalona, in all 1800 Horſe, 


which 
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which were ſent him by the Duke of oſſana; who being no leſs deſi- 
rous to maintain the grancezza and honour of the King againſt the Ve- 
netians, then anxious for the affairs in Lombardy, had ſpared neither 
for coſt, trouble, nor diligence, to keep up the Glory of the, Spaniard, 
and the Kings Authority, in its ancient ſplendour. Beſides theſe there 
were expected 1000 Curaſſiers and 6000 Walloon Foot from Flan- 
ders, who came quickly: The command of the Horſe was given to 
Jovan Feronimo Doria; the Foot were divided into two Brigades, the 
one was commanded by Gulielmo Verdugo, the other by Gulielmo di 
Jen. The Lombard, Neapolitan, and Dutch Brigades, being te- 
cruited with new men, were almoſt gotten to their former number; ſo 
as thoſe that were there already being computed with choſe who were 
ſhortly to come, the Army conſiſted of about 25000 Foot, and of 
5500 Horſe; agallant Army, and fit for whatſoever Enterprize, A 
Council of the chief Commanders being therefore called, he ask'd their 
opinion touching the whole buſineſs, and touching carrying on the War 
againſt the Duke: The opinions were three; the firſt, that the Towns of 
Montferrat ſhould be recovered,: fince the defence of that State was the 
principal end of the preſent War; and for that when they ſhould be 
recovered, the Army, in caſe the Peace ſhould not be concluded, which 
was cloſely negotiatgd, might eaſily go to the expugning of Turin; or 
if peace ſhould be concluded, it would redound the more to the Kings 
honour z for that the poſſeſſion of what was taken being got by War, 
the Duke ſhould not have the honour of reſtoring. them: The (ſecond, 
whereof Mortara was Authour, was} that Aſti ſhould again be attempt- 
ed: The third, that they ſhould go to the taking in of Verrua and Creſ- 
centine, with intention to keep ſuccour from Vercelles, and to open a 
commodious way for entrance into Piedmont. The laſt not appearing 
ſo difficult as the taking of Aſti, and more honourable then to keep ſo 
great an Army about the recovery of a few inconfiderable Caſtles, 
was approved of by the greateſt part of the Council, and ſo reſolved 
on. Den Feronimo Caraffa, Marqueſs of Montenegro, a wan of great 
power, long vers d in the Wars of Flanders, was thought to bette Au- 
thour of this opinion; who being ſent from Spain the \Vinter betore 
to be aſſiſtant to Den Piedro di Toledo in Council, ſucceeded the Prince 
of Aſcoli, wlo was ſent for back to Court, and he commanded the 
whole Army by title of Camp; maſter General, though under the 
name of the Governour : So at it being noiſed th: t they went to Creſ- 
centino, the Souldiers and Captains were wholly bent thereupan ; but 
the Governour who had reſolved otherwiſe in private with Mentenegre, 
feigning to go from Ponteſtura, where the Army then was, to Creſcen- 
tino, and changing the Garriſon of S. Germano in his paſſage, faced a- 
bout, and fat down before Yercelles ſo unexpeRedly , as tour Troops of 
Horſe which were gone out of Vercelles to diſcover the Enem es Pro- 
ceedings, falling upon the body of the Army, were kept from fe- en- 
tring into Vercelles, by a flying Squadron which were :dvanced by ano- 
ther way; ſo they returned routed and diſpers d to the Duke; and 
ſome other which could not ſave themſelves by running were fore of 
them ſlain, ſome taken Priſoners. Marqueſs Clauſio was Governour 
ot this place, which W well victuall'd, yet but ill * 
4 2 e 
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ded of Souldiers, and worſe of warlike Ammunition; for they had 
been much waſted inthe buſineſs of Meferano and Creppacuore; where- 
fore the Governour knowing theſe their wants, thought the buſineſs 
would be ſhort and eaſie, it by drawing ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
before it he could keep it from being relieved: To this end having re- 
ſolved to place Foues FeralimoDeris with the Cavalry which was come 
from Flanders, which conſiſted wholly of choice and Veteran Soul- 
diers, to guard the ways by which relief might be brought from Pied- 
wont; he had ſent to Millan, before he went from Ponteſtura, for pro- 
viſion of Arms; and calculating the time fo as that theſe Horſe might 
come to Millain at the fame inſtant as the Army ſhould approach Ver- 
celle, he failed in his account, by reaſon of ſome delay made by ſome 


Officer of Mi{fajy in the delivery out of the Arms: So as the Duke, who 
at the firſt news of the Armies being gone to Vercelles was gone with 


all his Forces to the Ruines of San; had opportunity of ſending 
1500 Foot, and ſome Companies of Horſe, into the Town; who 
finding the ways open got ſafe without any oppaſition into Vercelles: 
This ſuccour came very oppomunely ; for together with them there 
entered alſo many Commanders and Captains; and amongſt the reſt 
Monſieur di Saufroxe , the Dukes Engineer, who did fingulas ſervice 
in all this Siege. 

This place was begirt om that fide which looks towards Pledwonr, 
where the greateſt danger of aſſault lay, with a Wall which was plat- 
formed with a: Duch: It was * * it ſhauld be infeſted on that 
ſide which hies toward Mida, there being but a very little ſpace be- 
tween the Wall aad the neighbouring River Scſia, full of Roots and 
ſnags of Trees: When the Army was come within fight of the Town, 
finding that the Flemiſh Horſe did ſtill delay coming, and fearing that 
more ſuccours would be brought in, he thought it requiſite to ſtreight- 
en it the more; He commanded therefore that a long Trench ſhould 
be begun; which beginning from Seſis, a good way above Vercelles, 
and taking a compaſs towards Piedmont , might not only encompaſs the 
whole Town with a greater circuit, but might alſo incloſe all that ſpace 
of ground wherin the Army was quarter d, and ſhould terminate in Sefis, 
a good way below the City; to the end that the Army might lye ſafe 
within that Treach,and be ſheltered from the Dukes aſſaults, and might 
ſecurely attend the fiege3 a work. which by reaſon of the large com- 
paſs, and continual rains, could nat be perfected without much delay of 
time: Ihe Horſe which were iathe Camp were moſt of them quarter- 
ed beybnd the Sea, tothe end that they might keep ſuccous alſo from 
being brought by that fide. The Town being thus be eagured an all 
ſides, and the Artillery and other proviſions being alſo come, they 
began their Trenches, and began their Batteries againſt the Walls 
and Fortifica'ions thereupon ereed, on the lower fide of the Trench- 

es; about which there was cantinual 'Skirmiſbing z for thoſe wirhin 
being increaſed in numbers, to hoot with their ſhaoting of Cannon and 
Muſquets from the Walls, Ravelines, and other fortitied places, ſal- 
led often out to aſſ ult the enemy, and to Skirmiſh with him; though 
for the moſt part ſome ha: to their loſs : And thoſe without adva acing 
ſt Il with their approaches and aſſaults, indeavoured to get underneath 
the 
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the defences 5 but being often beaten back, ſometimes from one, ſome- 
times from another Fortification, ſuddenly erected by Sanfrone , they 
were kept, as it were, at bay, and forc d to return back, and quit the 
Stations which they had taken: So as the Siege, which otherwiſe 
would not have laſted long, was neceſſarily prolonged, and would 
have been fo longer if thoſe within had been better provided of Am- 
munition, or if the Duke had been ſo lucky in ſuccouring the Town 
with Ammunition, as he had been with men; yet he was very diligent 
in indeayouring it; but the Governour took ſuch good orders after the 
firſt relief was conveyed in, as that thereby, and by a ſtrange accident 
that happened, he could not effect it: For the Duke choſe out 500 of 
his beſt Horſe, and amongſt them 400 Curaſſiers, and ſent them to- 
wa dg the beſieged Town, with each of them a ſack of Powder; to 
which he added 12 Load of the fame Ammunition: Theſe men think- 
ing to force their paſſage on a ſudden , and to get ſafely into Yerceles, 
failed in their defign 5 tor the Governour had already placed Feronimo 
Ro with 800 Horſe, and 2000 Foot to guard that paſſage , who light- 
ing upon this Convoy, the Dukes 300 Horſe found the encounter hard- 
er then they kad imagined ; and yet they repuls d the firſt 200 Horſe 
tha: came againſt them 3 but Ro coming in afterwards, and the Baton 
Batteville, with many more men, a furious volley of Muſquet ſhot was 
let fly from the Trenches 3 and fire taking unfortunately at the fame 
time in the Ammunition, it blew up: with ſuch yjolence, as the whole 
Troop we e miftrably diflipated 5 many of them blown up into the Air, 
and many ta thun the fire, threw themſelves into the Seſia, where they 
were either drown'd or ſhot, only 25 got ſafe into Vercellesʒ many being 
ſhrewdly (carch'd were taken priſoners, ameagſt which Mar 4 Limogi- 
one,the Prince'Themepe's Lieutenant; 450 Horle were ſlain in this dila- 
ſer z hardly $o eſcaped z other fixtcore were alſo ill dealt withal a little 
after, in a bickering which happened in the midway which leads from 
St. Germans to Santia; for a Troop of Horſe being ſent from & Ger- 
mans, commanded by Capiain Palefirs a Millaneſe, to diſturb the 
Fortifications which were begun by the Dukes men, they met with 
another of the Dukes Troops which came from Santa; = at the firſt 
beginging of the Skirmiſn the Dukes men fled to underneath the Tren- 
ches of Santis 3 and thoſe few whocould recover the Trenches, being 
fecured by the Muſqueteers who kept the enemy off, got fre: from 
dangers but the greateſt part of them were either ſlain in the encounter 
ar in the retreat, or carried Priſoners into St, Germano by Palleſtra: the 
Siege drawing on in length, the Duke ſent 100 Sacks of Powder wrap 

in beaſts Hides, to keep them from firing, wich 100 Horſe, by the way 


_ of Gattinars; but this, which was the third indeavoured ſuccour, had 


no better ſucceſs; for being diſcovered by the Marqueſs of Effe, who 
guarded tha Pais with the Gens A Armes, moſt of them were ſlain, and 
many of them made Priſoners, The Army was not this mean while 
idle in beſieging the City ; againſt which they continued the Batteries, 
and laboured very much to beat down the outward Fortifications 5 
which beſides the multiplicity and variety of them , were fo artificially 


gr ages 2s when. they were gotten with much effuſion of blood, tt ey 


wete either eaſily recovered, or not bardly abandoned and ſome- 
| times, 
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times, there being a Mine underneath them, they were fired, and fo 
the Works were blown up with thoſe that were on them into the Air; 
oftentimes when one Cavalier was taken, another was the ſame night 
ere ted by the enemy, which rendered the taking of the ſormer the pre- 
ceding day of no uſe to the poſſeſſors: Thus the defendants not being 
wanting to themſelves as long as their Ammunition laſted, they did ſe- 
veral ways with much vigilancy and induſtry annoy the enemies Ar- 
my, ſhewing themſelves in greatorder, and with much courage, very 
ready for all neceſſary actions, in defence of the Town againſt ſo ſtout 
and ſo fierce an oppugnation; nor in this their defence were the Hea - 
vens leſs propitious to them, ſending down rain in great abundance for 
the fiſt forty days, which were not only great impediments to their 
approaches and military actions, but did cauſe the neighbouring Ri- 
ve.s and Torrents to ſwell ſo high, as the Trentinians who were quar- 
tered very low, were forced for fear of the waters which overflowed 
the Banks, to draw backwards; and many diſorders which happened 
in the Camp were cauſes of prolonying the enterpriſe, which was of it 
ſe'f ſo hard and difficult : But at laſt all difficulties being overcome by 
the pertinacity, valour and courage of the aſſailants, who removing all 
impediments wcre ſo adyancedin their approaches, asthey had made 
way for an Aſſault; it was reſolved to give one on the twelfth of ul, 
by the whole power of the Camps which coming in good order to the 
enemies Rampiers, and fighting valiantly ; the aſſailants advanced fo 
far on three ſides as they had fothetimes hope to get the victory; but 
thoſe within being no Jeſs valiant; the aſſault continued for the ſpace of 
three hours, the aſſailants not being able to make any progreſs 3 many 
whereof wete ſlain, not fo much of the your + Souldiers, as of the 
Captains and of the better ſort j of which Monſieur de en, the Wal - 
toon Camp-maſter, and Captain Stampa, and Don Alphonſo Piemon- 
tello, ſucceeding Quen in his place, who was General of the Horſe, whilſt 
he fought valiantly with his Sword in his band , and taught the Wal- 
loons by his own example to 4dvance , was ſhot by a Muſquet in the 
Arm, whereof he dyed within few days, to the great grief and ſor- 
row of the whole Camp; he not being only very valiant, but extra- 
ordinarily civil aad-courteous -- Fobanni Braus was alſo ſorely hurt by 
a Barrel of Powder which fell on fire not far from the place where he 
was valiantly fighting: Night coming on , though they gave over the 
aſſault, they forbore not working with their Pick-axes and Gabbioons, 
to get ne:r the Wall, and to remove all impediments which yet re- 
mained from without, that they might come to a ſecond aſſault, where · 
in they placed much hope of victory, and of ending the enterpriſe glo- 
riouſly 5 For thoſe within being reduced even to the bottom of their 
Ammuni ion, and therefore making more uſe of ſtones then of Muſ- 
quets, it was impoſſible for them to reſiſt any longer; but for all this, 
did neither they nor the Duke forego their hopes; for 400 of them 
ſa lied out at 13: day, under four French Captains, to aſſault the Tren- 
ches, and clog the Artillery, who being diſcovered were repuls'd with 
much loſs by two Companies of Muſquetiersz and the Duke, making 
his utmoſt attempt to furn ſhthe Town with what it wanted by a great- 
er power ti ea torme:ly , came with all his men within fix miles of the 


Camp 3 


Camp; aad dividing;39a6q men into three Squadrons, who wete com- 
manded by Maaſicuri.0rfe, he fear them with a good quantity of 
Powder towatds the City, : CY PAS ER 54 
This ſugcour being conveyed privately:between Fort Sandoval, and 
2 little Bukwark- ne-r the S was; brought very neet the City: but 
the Enemies Horſe falling upon the Van, it was preſently defeated; the 
middle Squadron thro ing away their Ammunition: foorded over the 
ſeſia, and got to undemaeaab the Walls of the Ciry, whereof many. 
being pyrkedeventotheDitch, were many of them ſlain; the third 
Squadrongor ſafe backto the Dake: In chis addon 120 were taken 
priſoners, of which 0@rfe his Serjeant ; Major, orſes ſelf having eſcaped 
luckily by git, - Ou che Governoury party, Don Luigi di Leva was 
ſlain, and Don ottavie GN, the Baron Blute ville and Lodovico 
Guaſco were wonnded ache fitſt was found ſotely wounded lying 
amongſi rhe expiting bodies, and died not long after; the other two 
(though ſorely woundeck allo) eſcaped death: many of the middle 
Squadrom got into the City, but withourtheir Ammunition; ſo as the 
Town was nat at all relieved by this attempt. So as a ſecond laſſault 
being ſuddenly given on everal ſides, and which rhe defendants not 
being able to teſiſt, the afſadanis appearing already with their Banneis 
upon the Walls, the affaulied helped themſelves by a falfe rumour, 
crying give fire unto the Mine: which being heard and believed by 
the aſſailants, who had been ofr times ftrangely deluded, they imme- 
diatel / turn id theit backs and abandoning what they had taken, fled 
away headlong: which they did wort withourmuch lofs3 tor being pur- 
ſued by the Enemy by Musker- thor, whereof not any miſt, and. with 
ſtones, by : ſuch as wanted powder, they were . ſmitten forely 3 and 
doubtleſly, if they had given leſs belief to the Enemies words, or had 
kept longer upom the flation which they had taken, the buſine s would 
hive been his day dome 3 for many of the defendants wanting powder, 
they were forced to ufe their Pikes and Swords; and two ot the Spa- 
r.ih Foot, ho had undamedly advanced, got as far in as to St. An- 
drews Church, where one of them ſell, and the other being ſorely 
wouaded, eſcaped death, by Marqueſs C aluſis his generoſity, who ad- 
miting fo much valour in au Enemy, commanded he ſhould be no more 
moteſteJ. But in fine, many of rhe defendants being wounded in 
thoſe aſſaults, amongſt which Monſienr di Bles, a French Comman- 
der, their Ammunition being all (peat, and defpaiiiag either to be re- 
lieved, or able to reſiſt aay longer, they reſolved to come to compo- 
{tions which che French were occaſion why Canſio, and all tte Dukes 
Captains, except it were Saxfrope, conſented unto: for they finding 
that the Town could not hold out much longer, thought they had done 
ſufficiently enough in poinc of honour, and in obligation ro the Duke, 
in whofe ſervice they thought themſelves not bound obſtinately to 
loſe their lives, he not being their natural Prince, nor they fighting 
for their Country: ſo Evange/:ita Foſti, a Perugian Captain, going 
out with the Governour.and two Companies of Horſe to Parley, te 
demanded four days Truce; which being poſitively denied, tte agree» 
meat was finally made upon theſe conditions : 
That all the Rauelines, Half. Moons, Stations and Fortifications which 
were 
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wert wulont the Walt ſuuld be deliveredup the nixtday y that the next day- 
after ill ihe Soul iert fluid march:both ont of vhe'City,' and C italleti, with: 
Drums beating, Trumpets ſounding, Bullet in Auth, Match lighted, co. 
leurs flying, with vl their Bagger, v pircer of Cannon, Mills, Catel, 
vidtaalij and with everything elſe that belonged unto them: Thi vhey ſhould 
have jifflitehs. carriages: allowed them to carry un theiri govs, their: 
woundet# men, and all their implements, befides many other Articles very fa- 
voarabli to thoſe of Netcelles: hie condivions Hoſtagrs being given 
on both fides,, all 1hings were performed with grit ſdeliij, and farifattions; 
ther march d dt 41 Soldiers, part on foot, part on hodſe-back, where- 
of 600 'wounded, . who were carried in Carts, and go flaid in Vercelles, 
not being able to be remdved ʒ they marched throagh the Enemies ranks,” 
being praiſed by all for their valeur. The Marqueſs of Caluſis and the EN. 
inter Sanfrone were met by Don Piedro, and the chief of the Army, and 
onourably received bj them, and were accompanied by them to ihe Rende - 
vos of Armes, where they took their leaves 3 the Governour having in a 
ave and civil manner ſhew'd Caluſio the great miſchief of war, and the 
gvod which would redound by peace; and therefore ti vffer the Duke the reſti- 
tution of Vercelles; if he would be quiet #pon reaſonable conditions z which. 
that they might the better be cenclyded., he faid-he would be ready to. 
ſpeak by. word of month with the Duke, in any place of ſafety, 

There died in this: Siege, beſides: thoſe that bave been already 
named, Serbellone the Camp-maſter, the Count of Monte Caſtello, Bro- 
thet to tbe Marqueſs of Soncina, Don Garzis Gomes General af the Ar- 
tillery, Feronyme Mormillo, a Neapolitan, and Lieutenant to Montenegro, 
The Governour himſelf, as he was viſiting the Treaches, was ſhot in a 
place where he worea certainrelique about his arm, but received no 
harm : Montenegro received a ſhot upon a Button of gold which he bad 
on his Doubler, but was not hurt: the Siege continued from the 24th 
of May, till the 26th of Fuly following. The Duke was not ſuccoured 
by the French, as he hoped, and as it was commonly held he would 
t ave been; the Marſhal Digwieres, though he had often promis'd it, 
nor any other of that Nation, appeared in Piedmont; whether theyiwere 
ſtrairly commanded the contrary by the King (whoſe commands they 
had formerly but little va'ued) or whether corrupted by Spaniſh Gold, 
it is not known: it was known, that for the one or the other reſpect, 
there was p id at this time from the Court of Spain, to the Duke of 
Montelion, Emb ſſadour for Spain, at Paris, 200000 Ducates; and alſo 
becaule the peace being hotly Negotiated at this time (whereof the 
French were ambitious to be the. Arbitrators; who, it may be, thougt e 
the King of Spain would be hardly brought to conſent theteunto, whilſt 
he had not the better of the War ; ) they intended to graiſie him, by 
not oppoling hun in this enterpriſe; not ſo much in reſpect tfat the 
parity of :greement between the King and Duke would be adiſho- 
nourable example to all great Kings; as for that the King teeming to 
b2veihe better by it e 'aking of Vercelles, andtheretore ſatisfied in point 
of feputa'ion , fe might the more confidently, and with more reputa- 

tion conciude it by their Kings means; and it was generally held, Hat if 
the Duke had been aſſiſted but a little by the French, Vercelles tad not 
been ſo eaſily taken 3 for the Duke coming one night with thoſe tew 


Men 
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men he had, put the Spaniſh Camp into much fear and confuſion, leſt 
by aſſaulting ſome one place he might make his way through the Eue- 
my to the City: nor was the fearvain, nor danger ſmall; for the be- 
ſiegets being imploi d in defending ſo many places inthe ſo long cir- 
cuit of the Trench, and buſied no: ſo much in keeping the beſieged in, 
as in keeping ſuccour out, they might not peradventure have been able 
to reſiſt the Duke, if he had furiouſly aſſaulted ſome one place with all 
his Forces cloſe joyn'd together; and ſo:much the rather tor that the 
Camp having ſuffe:ed much hardſhip, they bad loſt not only many of 
their common Souldiers, but alſo many Officers: and half their Horſe 
were dead for want of Fodder, and many, horſes were ſick, ſo as they 
were reduced to ſo ſmall a number, as oftentimes, of a whole compa- 
ny, not above ſix or eight entred the Guard; and it often hapned that 
the Officers themſelves were fain to ſetve for Guard, and to ſtand Sen- 
tinel all day long, having none to ſupply the place: the continual skir- 
miſhing about the Enemies Out. Works conſumed alſo many Foot; 
and the extteaq; hot weather, which came ſoon after, might eaſily bave 
made the Enemy remove, had the Town held out a little longer: ſo 
as if any the leaſt ſuccout bad come from France, the place might like» 
ly enough have been p:eferved. Ihe Duke therefore being. grieved 
for the le ſ. thereof, made the Governour Cala ſia and Toſti be preſeat- 
ly impriſoned 3 the firſt, for having been negligeat in making neceſſa- 
ry proviſions for the defence of the Town; and the other out of jea- 
louſie of ſome colluſion with the Governout of Millain: but after- 
wards, when his anger was over, and that he found them fyultleſs, he 
cauſed them to be ſet at liberty, and received them into former 
favour. | 
Vercelles be ng taken, the Army being weary with hard duty, and 
much leſſened by the running away, and by the death of many, was 
diſtributed into many places of the State of Millain, and of Montferrat; 
a good part thereof was ſent with the Neapolitan Horſe into the State 
Cremona, and Lodigiano not ſo much for that the reſt of the Country 
being much waſted and ruined, they might refreſn themſelves in that 
part which had been yet, untouched, as to make the Venetian the more 
jealous, who were. then troubled with the neerneſs of the Fle t at Sea, 
aud with tl e War of Friuli; and very much fearing their Confines 
upon the State of Millain, which were but weakly munited, now that 
Vercelles was floſt 3 They having received many bruſhes in thoſe parts 
by the Kings Souldiers (as ſhall be ſaid in its due place) and wouid-have 
received greater, had not the general peace, which was then very 
hotly Negotia ; ed in ti e Court of Spain, been ſpeedily concluded; fer 
the Emperour and the Archduke having (at the preſſures of the Vene- 
tian Embaſſadour. teſiding in that Court) ſeat Chriſtoforo Chef nelier, 
Count of Franchenberg, thither, as their Embaſſadour, with ſufficient 
Commiſſion to Negotiate, and to conclude peace; and the Duke of 
Savoy, who after his acts of hoſtility againſt that Crown, fad no Em- 
baſſadour there, had made the ſame Venetian Embaſſadour his Agent 
there ai ter mauy debates, and diſcuſſions, the Articles of Peace were 
pronounced by the King in form as followeth : ; 
That the Archduke, who was then * choſen King of Bohemia, ſhould 
| pts 
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put a Datch Garrif0h inth Seguaz und that ſovie of the Towns Iſtria nerreſt 
#5 Segna, ſach as ſhould be chifth by the Emyeronr, and Archduke, ſhowld be 
ri or td to the Archduke, that then i Commiſſarits ſhould be chiſen by the 
Evperinr, and wo by the Chmmmonivealth of Venice, according to whdſe 
awurd all the udveiitivas and ſtipenllitred Creates, who were wont to rove 
abbur before the beginning of ths preſem war, ſhould be diſmiſt, but net 
thiſe who hud committed Piracy any in the time bf war; nor theſe wholived 
furetly at home; that fuch as wert bahift"d by the Commonwealth fhould be 
N ve out of the Archilukes Dyminions, and that the Pyrates Viſſels ſpoma 
be bart : which being dope, that the Commuawealth ſhould re ſtort all the 
Towns which they hal talen, as will in Friuli, 4 in Iftria, and in other 
places : that ail Förtiſcatlons and hoſtile atFs ſhould ctaſe on bRb ſi les, for 
the ſpate bf two moncthr, tocommentce from the beginning of 1he rxtuntios 
the wreement : in which time that which ſhiuld be azretd upon 
ſhould be performed : which when i} ſhowld be done, all Forcts, 4s well 
by Sea 4s Lind, ſhould bt withdrionn, and Traffet ſhould be reſtored is the 
ſtithe cohdition it was before the w beyan + that Priſoners e all ſides Jhowld 
be ſet at liberty, anil rhat all theſe who had ſerved the Archduke ſhould gene- 
rally be pardoned : that the Eniperouy, and Archiuke, ſhould promiſe for 
themſelves, and for the Kitlg of Spain, this the Crabates or Croatts who 
onld be driven ont,” ſhouIsd not bt ve- amitieil again, and that the ſau 
Princes ſhould nos ſuffer the Sex tb be infe ei for the lime to come, accor- 
ding to the Articles of Vienna, in the tar 161. the tenor whereof was ſet 
down word for word in the ſuld Capitulation : that the Venetian Embiſſe+ 
dour ſhould declare, that the Commonmealihs preitntions herein were only fon 
what concern d the 3 of the adventitions and ſſipendiary Crabates s 
and of the Banditi, who rove about the Seas, and commit Piracy; fo as for 
the future Traffick might be ſafe, and free from Piratts ; but noi concerning 
theſe who live quietly with their Whues and Childrens und for what concern d 
the liberty of Navigation, it was left according ti the cuſtom of former times. 
Theſe Articles were very honourable and advantagious for the Ve- 
netians, who thereby got the principal point of their pretences, and of 
their differences with the Archduke, which conſiſted chiefly not only 
in freeing the Gulf from being moleſted by the Crabares Piracy, but 
that the performance thereof ſhould precede the reſtitution of the plac $ 
which they had taken, they being for the greater honour of the Empe - 
rour, and the Archduke, firſt to reſtore only one Town in Iſtria to 
them: which favour was the more freely granted them in the Court of 
Spain, for that the King ſuppoſing that he was to determine theſe Dit- 
ferences, as being choſen Arbitrator by the Commonwealth of Ynicr, 
and accep ed as ſuch by the Einperour and the Archduke baving ( that 
he might be the more modeſt in his Arbitrement) been more careful 
in ſatisfying the Commonwealth; thinkin that by her fre-ly remiteing 
the differences to be decided by him, ſhe had abundatitly fats fi d the 
offences done by her to the Emperour and Archduke: but che Vene- 
tian Embaſſadour denied openiy that he had ever treated that the King 
ſhould be Arbitrator, but only Mediator of the differetices; and tł A 
he had no Authority to Negotiate otherwiſe: ſo as conſtan iy refuſiug 
to accept thereof, he ſaid he would ſend the Articles of agreement to 
the Commonwealth, to the end that ſhe if ſhe did like them might ap- 
p.ove 
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prove thereof : the truth of this buſineſs is bard to be known, it having 
paſſed between the Venetian Embaſſadour and the Duke of Lerma : 
many believed that the Embaſſadour had not thus inlarged himſelf 
in words, without Commiſſion from the Commonwealth, for his 
ſo doing 3 tothe end, that the King by intending to be Arbitra- 
tor of the differences, ſhould not only incline to favour the Com- 
monwealth in his ſentence, but ſhould alſo free the Commonwealth, 
and the Gulf, from being troubled by the Duke of oſſana; it ſeeming 
to be improper, that he ſhould compoſe differences as Arbitrator 3 and 
as an enemy make war upon thoſe who had freely put the differences, 
and occaſions of the war to his Arbitrement. On the other fide, the 
Embaſſadour never having ſhewed any ſpecial command from his 
Prince, for the abſolute remitting it to the King, nor no ſuch thing be- 
ing ever demanded of him, it made much for the contrary: but how- 
ſoeyer it was, the Duke ot Lerma being much offended with tte Em- 
baſſadour who perſiſted ill in the negative, and being much concern d, 
that ſo advant gious Articles for the houſe of Austria if they ſhould 
not be received, and accepted, as pronounced by the King, as by com- 
mon Arbitrator) ſhould be taken ouvof the Kings power, without pre- 
cedent ſubmiſſion of the Commonwealth; ſent tor the Embaſſ:dour 
to a meeting where all the Embaſſadours of other Princes, ieſident in 
that Court were, and didſbitterly reprove him, maintaining the contrary 
to what he affirmed to his tace; and the King being alſo very much of- 
fended, profeſt he would trouble himſelf no more with it, but remit- 
ted the whole Negotia:ion freely over to the Popa; who when he te- 
ceived the Kings Letters, ſnewed them to Abbot Aleſſandro Scaglia, 
brother to Marqueſs Calaſio Embaſſadour Reſident for the Duke at 
Remes exhorting him to write unto his Prince, that the buſineſs might 
be brought to a concluſion. The Duke not confiding in the Pope, 
for that he found him much inclined to ſatisfie Spain, and for that he 
had permitted paſſ. ge to the Horſe which came trom Naples to Lom- 
bardy, and for other things which he had done in fayour of that Crown, 
made the buſineſs known. to the Embaſſadours of his Con!tederate 
Friends and Princes; and then ſent to Rome to bave the peace conclu- 
ded, with expreſs Commithon to his Embaſſadour, not to conſent to 
any accommec dation, except the Articles of Aſti were obſerved, and 
unleſs the Veneiians were ſecured, as had been formerly indeavoured. 
The Pope finding the Duke had not referr d the buſineſs to his free diſ- 
poſal, as the King had done, was ſcandalized, and would not meddle 
with it; ſo as it remained unperfected: but the ſame Capitul:tions of 
Madrid be ng preſented to the Senate at Venice, by the Popes Nuntio, 
and by the French Embaſſad our, juſt at that time when that City 
quaked for apprehenſion of the neerneſs of the Navy at Sen, which ba- 
ving taken the Mahouns, was feared would draw neer their Waſhes 5 
and when Vercelles was loſt, th: y ſtood not much in approving ot the 
ſame ; not as the award of the King, who was authorized by tt em to 
judge thereof; but as propounded by him, as a friend, and as a medi- 
ator, in the common differences; and the Venetians did the more wil- 
lingly accept of them, becauſe they ſe med not only advantagious for 
them in all things which they could _ defired, ſave in the W 
2 0 
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of the Mahiuns3 bur alfo for that they ſeemed like a propitious ſtar, 
which in ſo great a fluctuation, promiſed to eſtabliſh peace and tran» 
quillity in the Commonwealth : they therefore forthwith diſpatch'd 
away their commands to Ortaviewo Buone, and to Vincen de Gutont, 
their Embaſſladours in ordinaty, and in extraordinary, at Pars, to ſti- 
pulate and confirm the ſame Articles with che King : they alſo im- 

owered tbe ſaid Embaſſadours to communicate the ſame to theit Em- 
bafadour Grittiin Spain, that he might conſent to the ſame Articles in 
that Court; the Commonwealth baving choſen to preter the King of 
F raxee his Authotity before that of the King of Spain, were it ether in 
reſpect of the differentes which had paſt between her and the Mini- 
fters of that Crown's or that by giving the honour to the King of 
France, and takiag it from the King of Spain, they thought they did 
not only deny the King of Spain the Arbitrement ot the affairs of 1zaly, 
which he ptetended unto q but that they did compound the buſineſs 
with more freedom and reputation, as it they thereby had made known 
to the world, that they had never been brought to receive the Laws of 
peace from the King of Spain, as that King had pretended 5 he by his 
great intereſts with the Archduke; by ſuccouring whom, and by his 
ſervam the Duke of ofs Hoſtiluy, ſeeming in effect to be a party, 
2nd an enemy: this Commiſſion being come to Paris, the State · Mini- 
ers of that King were no leſi deſious to have the buſineſs concluded, 
then were the Venetian Embaſſadours, in ambition that their King 
might ſeem to be the Arbitrator. af differences in Ia; and the King 
alledging for his juſtification that he knew the King of Sh goodwill 
as alſo the danger which might inſue by the breaking out of new and 
greater differences anddifficultics, if the agreement ſhould be deferred 
in the name of all the parties that were abſent, for all which be ingag- 
ed his word, confirmed and ratified the Game Articles as they had 
been pronounced bythe Catholick Kings the Kings and Dukes Em- 
baſſadours conſented thereunto, who were not in any ſort acquainted 
wich this peace before it was concluded ; though the Duke, who to 
divert the war from the Territories of the Commonwealth had drawn 
it upon himſelf, would never, though never ſo much oppreſs d, com: 
to any agreement, unleſs the Commonwealth were therein compre- 
hended, or ſecured from the Spanifh Forces, The little teſpect which 
was ſhewen to the Catholick King increaſed the envy of this action, 
who being choſen Arbitrator bythe Commonwealth, or according to 
themſclves, Mediators and having furthered the Capitulations with 
ſo much ſatisſaction to her, though againſt ſo great Princes, and ſo 
neerly allied to him, and whowere aſſaulted by the Commonwealth; 
ſhe atterwards, not content to deny that Arbitremeat whichſhe ſeemed 
ſo fre-ly to have: granted him, or at leaſt had ſignified her intention of 
granting it, had by applying her ſelf to the King of France, made him 
the chief Author and Moderator of that peace, which he. was to ac- 
_ "_ howſoever, from the moderation and goodneſi of the King 
of Spain. | 

Fur the peace ſeemedtobe ſtipulated noleſs to the prejudice. of the 

Commonwealth; for that the reſtitution of the Mahowns was not 
. therein comprehended, which ſince there was no breach between them 
and 
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and the King of Spain, ought, as was pretended, to be reſtored, as not 
taken in fair War. The Spaniards, on the other ſide, ptetending that 
the Kings Declaration to aſſiſt the Archduke was a permiſſive hoſtility, 
denied reſtitution z and the King retuſing to decide this point, the Em- 
bafſadours were pacified with the Kings promiſe that he would make 
them be reſtored, and ſo the Articles of peace went forward, But 
the Commonwealth, partly that they might ſtand upon the advantage 
of reputation, partly to ſhun the hatred and envy which ſhe purchaſed 
by that peace, and alſo for the King of Spain's and Dyke of Saus ſa- 
tis faction, wichout whoſe knowledge the peace was concluded, feigned 
to be very ill fatisfied therewith, and, according ta her accuſtomed cun- 
ning, laid the fault * the Embaſſadours , as if they had 
done it of their own heads without the Commonwealths knowledge; 
They therefore choſe Seigniaur C ontarini in their place, and (ent for 
them preſently back to Fenice, that they might give a ſevere account of 
that Action, pretending that they had exceeded their ſectet Orders and 
particular Inftructiogs: They alſo complained hereof to all the Princes 
that weie their Friends, proteiting that they would not Rand to the Ar- 
ticle; agreed upon in France. But whatſoever their ſecret Commiſſi- 
ons were, firſt it is tobeſuppoſed, ſuch prime Officers of the Common- 
wealth would aothavetraaſgreſied ſo; and moreover it is moſt certain, 
that their publick Orders and Inſtructions were general, and were ſeat 
after that the Senate had a Copy of the Articles publiſhed inthe Court 
of Spain, after they bad bean debated in #evice, and after the Mahowys 
were loſt: So as the Commonwealth. cauld gat anly not acquit her 
ſelf by theſe her exclamations, but did the mare aggravate her fault, 
and made her cauſe the more odious; as it not content with the ſmall 
reſpe& ſhe had ſhewn to the King of Spain, it hadibeen lawful for her 
to treat the King of France ſo likewiſe; who not having medled here- 
in, ſave only at the Common wealths requeſt, and that he might do 
what would be very acceptable to her, ſhe hen ſhe had got her deſire 
and ad vantage thereby, would lay the fault upon the King which was 
her own: But this excels paſt nat unreſented; for the King ſtomach- 
ing this refuſal -gave order that the newEmbaſſadour Contarini ſhould 
be cetain d in Lyows, and not ſuffeted to go from thence till the peace 
ſhould be accepted of in Venice, and till the other Hmbaſſadours ſhould 
be fieed from all imputation, and ſhould be fully reſtored to the enjoy- 
ment of all their diguities and places in the Commonwealth: And yet 
the Venetians perſiſting in this their pretention, a diſcourſe in writing 
came forth not long after from Vunice, by which the ſame Embaſſa- 
dours ſaid, that they were forced by the King to ſtipulate that peace; 
for (as they alledged in that manuſcript) the King of Spa baving re- 
ferred the ſole power of arbitrement of the differences in Italy to the 
King ot France, the King of France deſired to make uſe of and to ex- 
erciſe that power; and that having notice, that the Duke of Savoy and 
the French paſſing into Pied mont after the ſurrender of Vercelles had 
committed violence in Aleſſandria, where they had taken ſome of the 
King of Spain Tons; the King of France began to doubt, that the 
King ot Spain, when this ſhould be known, ſhould alter his mind, and 
by reaſon ot theſe innovations ſhould revoke the power of — 1 
whic 


which he had alre:dy granted: So as out of a deſite to end theſe diffe- 
rences before this News ſhould come to the Court of Spain, he threat- 
nedroabandontte Aﬀairs of the Commonwealth aad of the Duke, in 
caſe the peace ſhould not be ſpeedily concluded; and that he would 
joyn with tt e King of Spain, to the prejudice both of the Venetians and 
Duke of Savoy z and that he did ſo far perſiſt in this, as he would not 
permit them time to ſend an Expreſs to Venice: So as, thinking it the 
leſſer evil, they choſe to comply with the Kings defires. VV hich Ju- 
ſtiſi eations, having neither ſubſtance nor ſolidity in them, did make the 
fault more apparent, and did much weaken the Commonwealths plea ; 
for if the King of Spain had referred the arbitremeat of peace to the 
King of France, why was not the Spaniſn Embaſſadour: called to this 
action ? why was not this expreſſed in the ingroſſing of that peace, in 
the Preface whereof the King of France uſed as little forceable argu- 
ments as he could to honeſt the prevention, that he might juſtifie it to 
beſhis own action as much as might be; and what more fair and ho- 
nourable Juſtification could be produce for himſelf then this ? how 
could the King of Spain transfer the arbitrement of the affairs of Dal- 
matis, Friuli, and I ſtria, to the _ of France, ſince they belong d di- 
rectly to the Emperour and to the Archduke £ which falling principally 
in the termination of that peace, there was no reaſon why they ſhould 
not only not be decided, but even not referred, without the knowledge 
of thoſe Princes, and without the intervening of their Embaſſadours; 
and the alledged violeaces as little to be believed, if you either con- 
ſider the Kings Perſon 5 (it being too contrary to the Laws of all Nati- 
ons, and wherein the Common-wealths Embaſſadours would bardly 
have met with the ſame meaſure at the Divano in Conſtantinople: ) Or if 
you mind the rigorous diſcipline of the Venetian Common-wealth, 
which is a ſevere exacter of obſervancy of publick Orders and Com- 
miſſions from their Embaſſadours; it not being likely that the Sena- 
tors of that Commonwealth ſhould ſo eaſily be threa:ened into ſo great 
a ws gan For who could frar that that King, without any fault 
of the Dukes or Common wealths, (who were then abſent, and knew 
not his Princely pleaſure; and which is of more moment, contrary to 
his own intereſt, ) ſhould fo threaten the Embaſſadours only for a little 
refra torineſs; every one being probably to believe that the King would 
bave highly commended their wiſdom and conſtancy in refuſing to ad- 
hereunto him: As for the fear that the King of Spain ſhould reyoke the 
power of Arbitrement by reaſon of the new Commotions in Itah, the 
vanity of the Paper doth therein more appear; fince it is moſt certain, 
that the new Rumours and Inſultations againſt the Towns in Alexaz- 
dria began on the third, and ended on the ninth of September; and 
that the peace was concluded: in Pari on the ſixth day of the ſame 
Monsth; How could the King of France in ſo ſhort a time have notice 
of that Commotion ? How could he fo ſoon reſolve what to do, not 
to loſe the power ©: arbitrement granted him? how could te negoti- 
a'e with the Emubaſſadours, and afford them time to conſult upon, de- 
| liberare, and ſtipulate the Peace? adde to this the large Authority and 
Power which the Commonwealth gives unto her Embaſſadours, which 
they being to confer, as they did, were they not permitted ro make 
7 peace? 
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peace ? And that if the peace agreed upon in Spain ſhould not pleaſe 
the Common wealth, that it ſhould be ſtipulated in France. we may 
there ore probably conclude by that Paper, Writing, or Diſcourſe, 
that the Common wealths Embaſſadours were moved to that action 
rather out ot cn other reſpe@ then of that which was alledged :. But 
let us retutn to our Story 3 The ſame Capitulations which were ſtipu- 
lated in France (as hath been ſaid) were twenty days after accepted in 
Spain , and agreed umo by the Emperours and Archdukes Embaſſa- 
douts in the names of their Princes; by the Duke of Zerms in the King 
of Spains name and by the Embaſſadour Gri## in the name of the Com- 
monwealth 3 for the Court and King of S pain finding that the King of 
Frarce bad medled in thatpeace, and that fance he had made it he was 
ingaged to fee it obſerved and put in execution, they did not think good 
by diſtaſting that action to adde rumour to rumour, nor to make that 
war flame higher which they deſired by all means to queach : To this 
may be added, that the Capitulations being dictated by the King of 
Spains ſelf, and confequently approved of by bim as juſt and honouta- 
ble, he could not now diſa 0 
Thus the Common · wealth kept the Spaniſh Armyes far from her 
Dominions . Yay ni of rhe Duke of Szwoys Forces, and got alſo that 
advantage ia the Agreement by their canning handling ir, which was 
impoſſible for them ro have done by their own Forces. The preciſe 
obſervancy of the-Articles of 4ft# were likewiſe agreed upon at the 
Court at #fudrix, between the Duke of Lerma, inthe King of Spains 
name, and Embaſſadeur G, as Proctour for the Duke of Sevoy x 
together witha:promiſe to releate all priſoners, and to reſtore all * 
ces taken as well before as after the Treaty; and the diſputes between 
the Duke of Szwwy and Dube of Mantua were alſo reciprocally ſuſpen- 
ded, ti e Duke of Lerma ingaging himſelf inthe Kings Name for the 
Duke ot Mantua; andthe ſame Venetian Embaſſadour for the Duke 
of Savey 3 The negotiation of this Tieaty, and form of compoſing the 
troubles of Piedmont , were therefore firſt particularly diſguſted be- 
tween the King of Spain and the Marqueſles di Senſe and de Graveſin, 
ex:raordiniary and ordinaty Embaſſadours in that Court for the King of 
Fraxce, in manner as followeth. | | 
That the King ſhowld giue order to the Governour of Millain, that when 
he ſhould be ſecured by writing from the King of France, by Embaſiadowr 
Bectune, that the Duke of Savoy had promiſed and would perform the Ar- 
ticles of Ati in three Punt In laying down Arms; In 2 bs word 
that he would not injure the Dukeef Mantua ; And that he would refer his 
differences to be judged according to the Civil Law by the Emperour , the 
Governour ſhould immediately deſiſt from all Ads of Hoſtility , #s was con- 
tained in the Articles of Aſti: But for that affairs were altered ſince thoſe 
Articles were made, the manner of witharawing forces ſhould be thus per- 
formed; That the Da be ſbonla withdraw 1000 Foot from Sagtia, or from 
any other place where his Army ſhould be; That then the Governour ſhoutd 
retreat as far backwarss 'with d Army as Croce Bianca is diſtant from 
Aſtiz That then the Duke ſhould retreat with all bis men from the ſaid St4- 
tion; and the Governour ſhould retreat with all his Army into the State of 
Millzia: Which-being done, that the Duke ſhould effect ually lay down A _ 
within 
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within one Moneths ſpace , as was agreed upon before Aſti: That when that 
Moneth ſhould be out, the Dake ſhonld reſtore not only the Towns of Mont- 
terrat, but all places that were held in fee. Farm, either of the Church, Em- 
perour, or any other particular land. Lord; and were taken as well before as 
fince the Peace of Aſti; And fhould ſet all Priſoners at liberty; which be- 
ing done, the Governour ſhould do the like 3 Who as ſoon 45 he ſhould be af 
ſured by the King of France that the Duke had panctually obſerved all Ar- 
ticles, be ſhould diſpoſe of the Kings Forces 4s wat contained in the Articles 
of Aſti3 and ſhould do whatſoever elſe remained for him ts de; That he 
ſhould paſs his word to the King of France not to fend the. Duke of Savoy, 
nor trouble his Dominions for any thing that had happened; all which Ar- 


$:cles, 4s they were agreed upon in the preſence , and at the intervening of 
Monſieur Antonio Caietano, the Popes Nuntio in that Court 3 ſo it was 
ordered they ſhould be performed in laly, in the preſence of Cardinal Ledo- 
viſio the Popes Nuntis in Piedmont : And to boot with theſe things, to the 
end that nothing agreed upon in Spain ſhould be added unto or altered, as hd 
been done in the Peace made at Aſti3 it was alſo covenanted, That the King 
of France ſhould give order to his Embaſſadour in Italy; That he ſhould nos 
preß the Governour ts promiſe any thing, either by word of mouth, or in wri- 
ting, which was not contained inthat Agreement: And on the other ſi ie, the 
French Embaſſadour inguging his Kings word to the King . Spain for the 
Dukes performance of al 1 promiſed: He alſo promiſed , That in caſe 
the Duke 2 diſſent. from what was agreed upon between them, or ſtould 
pot any difficulty in excepting or in performing ibem, his King ſhould join his 
Furces with thoſe of the King of Spain Lcainf the Duke, and force him to 
perform what was agreed upon. A Copy of this Agreement was figned 
by the King and by the French Embaſſadours , and given tothe ſame 
Embaſſadours to be ſent into France; And it was alſo Covenanted, 
That the King ſhould alſo give another Copy of the ſame under his hand to 
the Duke di Montelion, the Spaniſh Embaſſadour in Paris, to be by him ſent 
into It ly to the Governour of Millain , that he might be the more cautious 
and eſficatious in performing what was agreed upon. 

And whilſt Agreements are bappily negotiated and concluded in 
France and Spain, the ſame, but not with the ſame ſucceſs, was done 
in Pieamont and in the State of Millain; For Don Pedro di Tolledo be- 
ing puſt up with the getting of Vercelles, though in the diſcourſes which 
paſt between him and the Marquels Calsſo, the Cardinal Nuntio, and 
the Embaſſadour of France, who ſpake with him in Vercelles, he ſeem- 
ed very deſirous of peace, even ſo far as he offered to reſtore that Ci- 
ty; and deſired nothing of the Duke but that he would lay down Arms, 
and do what was agreed upon at Afi: The Duke, who held himſelf 
to be baffled by him before the beginning of this laſt war, touching the 
obſervance of the Treaty of Peace, profeſſing to diſtruſt him much 
deſited that the riſe might be had by the ſurrender of Yercelles 3 ſaying, 
That till then he would not diſarm , nor obſerve the reſt of the Articles of 

Aſti, leſt by Sophiſtical interpretations he might again be cavil'd out of the 

reſtitution of ſo important a place; and ſo, though much to his diſadvantaze 

and greater charge, embroil Piedmont again, Having theretote refuſed 
to ſpeak with the Governour, he kept ſtill in Arms, being reſolved not 
to lay tt em down till Vercelles were reſtored After tte ſurrendec 


whereof, 
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whe:eot, the Count of oneria, General of the Horſe in France; the 
Duke of Kean, Marſhal Diguieres, Monſieur di Termes, Count Can- 
dalle, Count Scomberge , with many other Lords, were come to Pled- 
mont with great ſtore of Horſe and Foot: And the Marqueſs of Baden, 
with the Prince of Hannault, were likewiſe come thither from Germany, 
accompanied with many Souldiers: And thoſe of Berne, in recompence 
of the general renouncing made by the Duke of certain Towns pre- 
tended to by him, and poſſeſſed by them upon the Confines of Savoy; 
had at their own charge ſent hic 3000 Foot. 

The Duke finding himſeif to have, with theſe Recrnits and with 
thole that were come out of Yercelles, about 20000 Foot, and between 
3 and 4000 Horſe, was once more become Maſter of the Field: And 
on the contrary , the Governour having conſumed many men, firſt in 
the beſieging, and then in the Garriſoning of Vercelles, and baving 
quartered the reſt of his Army, which was much leſſened , in ſeveral 
-jaces ar from the Confines of Piedmont , he was once more expoſed 
e izukes injuries; who after Yercelles was loſt , was become more 
-+;.75u! den he; and who, being deſirous to re gain, if not Ver- 
At leaſt his Reputation for the loſs thereof; and to revenge him- 
be loſſes and affronts which he had received; had now oppor- 
-1::ty to do it, not only by the increaſe of his own Forces, and by the 
Zovernours negligence, but he bad alſo many about him who iacired 
him theteunto, though he needed no inciters; For the Commanders 
who were come from France being deſirous of Novelties to allay the 
reputation of the Spaniſh forces, and to make the Duke an amends for 
the loſſ he had ſuffered by their ſo long delay; approved of his diſ- 
tr as juſt and reaſonable and ſaid They would never go aut of L aly til 
they ſbon la ſe: the Duke repoſſeſs dof Vercelles: The Popes Nuntio, and 
the French Embaſſadour going to Aleſſandria to treat with the Gover- 
nour, de ſited him that he would either reſtore Yercelles , or depoſite 
it into the Popes hands, or into thoſe of the King of France, or into 
the hands of ſome other Prince that be might confidein, whilſt the 
Duke ſhould really diſarm , and ſhould obſerve the whole remainder 
of the Treaty of Peace: But the Governours diſtruſt was nol ſs; who 
thinking that the Duke had not the firſt time proceeded fi: cecely in 
point of diſarming, thought he might juſtly doubt he would much leſs 
do it when Vercelles ſhould be reſtored: So as he would not depend 
therein upon the wills of others; nor thought he that it ſuited with his 
own reputation, nor with the dignity of the Kings Forces, not to reap 
any good by the ſo much labour and fo much monies ſpent in the taking 
of that City; and he likewiſe was loth ro hazzard it, leſt when the 
Duke ſhould have regained Vercelles, and being ſo well provided of 
Forces, he might aſpire after greater things; but then conſidering how 
ſtrong the Duke was grown by his new R<crui's, and that other Soul- 
diers were marching to fide with him on this fide the Mountains, he did 
not openly refuſe to conſent tothe propounded propoſitions; but pre- 
trending ſometimes to adviſe with his Councel; fome:im.s that ſince 
there was queſtion touching the alteration of the Articles of Afi , by 
which diſarming was to precedereſtitution , the Nuntio nor Embaſſa- 
dour had no power from their TE alrec them; he was ambigu- 

C ous 
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ous in his aaſwers, that he might delay the concluſion as much as he 
mighty thinking by this ambiguity and irreſolution to wake te Duke 
ſuſpend. his intentions, as well as his Forces, which being collectitious 
and made upof many Nations, it was probable they would crumble 
away, eſpecially ſince the Duke had nor monies any ways ſufficient to 

y them: . Whereas, on the contrary, his men being refreſhed, aud 
lands increaſed in numbers, he hoped to bave the better. VV herefore 
leeing the Duke ſo ſtrong, he had already given order for making new 
Levies of men in ſeyeral parts, and ſent for a great part of his Army 
into Aleſſandria and the parts thereabouts. 

But the Duke, and the French more then he, finding by theſe tergi- 
verſations and windings about hut ſmall iaclination in the Governour 
to pact with Vercelles, they did diſtruſt him the more; and therefore 
being unwilling to be fed with vain hopes, or to wait till the Gover- 
nours Forces being augmented, he might treat of agreement upon ad- 
vantage, and as having the upper hand might preſcribe them Laws in 
the making of peace; being moreover deſirous not to return to France 
without leaving ſome memory of their actions in Italy they inſtigated 
and encourag ed the Duke, who was defirous of revenge, and to re- 
veage himſelf for what he had loſt, to aſſault ſome Towns ia the State 
of Millain: Which opinion (as many thought) wrought upon the 
French Embaſſadour, upon whoſe Authority the Forces of that Naci- 
on and their Actions did depend; and this general opinion was ground- 
ed not only upon the eager inclination of jo many Commanders of his 
Nation, who were continually by him, for leave to aſſault ſome of the 
King of Spains Towns, but alſo upon his not being ſatisfied with the 
Proceedings he met within Aleſſandria concerning compoſure of diffe- 
rences. Count Guido his re-admittance, which was conſtantly denied 
by the Duke of Mantua, was alſo no little hinderance to the buſineſſes 
of Italy: The Duke being therefore teſolved to make uſe of the pre- 
ſeat occaſions, went from Ati upon the coming on of night with his 
two Sons, Victorio and I homaſo, upon pretence that the Governour by 
his recal ling of his men from Aleſſandria threatned to aſſault that Towaz 
and he carried along with him about 10000 Foot and 2000 Horſe; the 
M::r(hal led on the Van, with whom was Monſieur di Termes; and up- 
on break of day they came to Filiz aue, a great Town belonging to 
the King, but open and wittiout walls, where about 1500 Treatini ans 
were quatte ed; who refuſing upon any whatfoeyer condition to ſur- 
render the Town, Prince Victoris and Prince T hamaſo came up with the 
main body of the Battle, and gave an aſſault, wherein it was bravely 
fought on both ſices ; the Aſſailants were thrice repuls'd ;;. bu at laſt 
thote within having no way to defend themſelves but by ferting their 
Carts end Carriages croſs the way, they were gvetcome at the fourth 
aſſaulr,- and all of them put to the Sword, together with nn ot the 
Town of all ſexes and ages, ſome few wheregt wete taken P:iſoners z 
and the Town, together with nine Colours of.the.Treatinians, and two 
Colours of the Townfmen, tell intg the Dukes power. Refrancore, 
was ſurrende. ed to Count Guido.by,the Garrido, which were 100 
Swillers, who, as being Conſederatez with the Duke, were ſent home 
unprejudiced: & ibaldone allo, aud ſome . beyond the Tan- 
95 naro, 
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naro, being terrified at what had befallen Fill ano, ſurrenderedzwhere- 
by Nix a, Acqui, and Biſtagno, together with all the Langa, even to the 
Sea, beiag in a manner cut off from Aleſſandrizo, were much endange- 
red, leſt the Duke ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of them, to hinder the paſ- 
ſage of thoſe who were expected to come to the State of Millain from 
beyond Sea, and particularly 500 Spaniſh Foot, who were at that ve- 
ry time landed at Savens, But the Duke and the French, it is not 
known for what reaſon, leaving that Enterprize of greater conſequence, 
advanced to 2uattordici, where there were two Companies of Tren- 
tinians, who having leave to march out with a Cane in their hands, 
yielded the Town unto the Duke, who marched farther on to take Sol- 
leri and Corniento in the County of Aleſandrins, not above fix miles 
diſtant from the City, The Governour, who (as hath been ſaid) was 
there, ſent Lodovico Guaſco, though he were not yet well cured of his 
wounds received before Vercelles, with 200 Horſe to diſcover the Ene- 
my, and, if it were poſſible, to withſtand his violence; as alſoto back 
the Countrey people who retreated into the City; who coming near 
the Enemy had ſome ſleight Skirmiſhes with them; but being aſſaulted 
by a body of Horſe he was forced to flye, being charged to even un- 
derneath the Walls of the Town, This put the City into much ter- 
rourand confufion, ſeeing the Enemy advance ſo couragiouſly ; whilſt 
many of Ca#etlazzos, Boſco, and of all the parts thereabouts, not think- 
ing themſelves ſafe in that City, ſent their Wives and Goods into the 
| Towns of Genoa: And the Aleſſandrians putting themſelves in arms 
ſtood to defead the Walls, hourly looking to be aſſaulted by the Ene- 
my; and truly, there not being in that City above 6000 Foot, and ſome 
Horſe Companies, there being alſo but little victuals therein, nor in 
the parts theteabouts; and the honour of the Spaniſh Forces leſſening 
through ill Government, as alſo the p-oples inclination to them, who 
were weary of ſo troubleſome a War, the State of Mlllain was much 
endangered. All the Forces of Montferrat were therefore ſent for to 
defend that City, and were quartered thereabouts: Wherefore Gio- 
van Feronimo Dorla, their Commander, baving immediately given or- 
der that they ſhould all meet in Cuccaro, except thoſe who were to 
guard the Towns of Montferrat, march d out himſelf with 2500 Foot, 
and 400 Horſe, and not tarrying for others who were coming to him, 
reſolved to put himſelf into Aleſßandria: But the Duke and the Mar- 
ſnal having notice thereof endeavoured to meet him upon the way, 
and to fall upon him with all their Forces, and defeat him. As they 
were in purſuit of him they underſtood he was paſt on; ſo leaving 
their Foot behind them, they advanced with their Horſe, and about 
evening got up unto him. 

Doria was not affrighted when he ſaw himſelf aſſaulted at a diſtance, 
nor loſt he either courage or counſel; but fortifying himſelf upon a 
plain, neer a little hill, which was fenced on the front by a great ditch, 
and by ſome leſſer ditches on the ſides, he placed the Foot there, and 
left the Horſe without, that they might firſt receive the encounter, which 
if they could not ſuſtain, that then they might withdraw themſelves 
into the plain: The Horſe reſiſted gallantly; but not being able to hold 
out againſt ſo great a number, they retreated in good order to the Foot, 

C 2 whereinto 
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wherein's whileft the Duke and Marſhal endeavoured to penetrate, 
they were ſofiercely ſaluted by volleys of Musket- hot, which were ſo 
opportunely difcharged, as though wheeling about on all ſides, they 
ſtrove to break in upon them, they could never do it; but after tte 
death of many of the aſſailants, and the impriſonment ot ſome, 
amongſt which Monſieur 4 S. Anares de Vi, a Gentleman of Pro- 
vence, was one, the night coming on already apace, they retreated 3 
and Doriacame the fame night to Za, and from thence, by the way of 
St Salvadore, to Aleſſandria, where he was received by the Governour 
with much honour and applauſe. The Governour was then, by reaſon 
of the diverfity of his Officers opinions, very much confuſed, and un- 
reſolved what to do; ſome would have him go out with thoſe men 
which he alteady had, and with others who were coming, and to en- 
counter the Enemy in the field; others, that he ſhould keep within the 
Walls, and defend the City; Doria was for bis keeping in the City, 
telling him, that the French could not keep the field long, nor do any 
thing againſt any of the chief Towns, for that they were well munited; 
and that the Enemy not being able to keep together long for want of 
moneys, would quickly moulder away, and being reduced to a imall- 
er number, would be aſſaulted upon better advantage, and overcome 
with leis danger; and becauſe they feared Valenza upon the Poe, it not 
being very well Garriſonn d, Doria took upon him the defence there- 
of, and entred thereinto with 8 1 Horfe. Ihe Duke de- 
ſpaĩting to do any good u Zity, whereinto many men were en- 
8 did ail emer, fer fire on Felix ans, and the * thereabouts, 
and went againſt 4»zoxe, a ſtrong place, and which was guarded with 
about 2000 Foot, bur ill provided of powder or ammunition : Thoſe 
within came out againſt him, but were ſoon made to retreat back into 
the Town by Termes: The Cannombeing afterwards mounted, they 
came to battery, and from thence to aſſault, which being luckily made 
on three fides, the defendants not being able to reſiſt long for want of 
Ammunition, retreated tumultuouſly into the Caſtle 5 which not being 
better provided ot Ammunition than was the Town, and much 
were with viduals for fo great a multitude 3 and being little, 
and incapable of ſo many men; whereas with a proportionable Gar- 
riſon it might have defended it ſelf, it became undefendible through 
the multitude of defendants, and was forced to treat of ſurrender the 
ſooner, as not having wherewithto feed fo many people; it was there- 
fore agreed, That they ſhould march forth with their Arms 3 and that they 
ſhould be conveyed ta ihe Kings Territories 5 which Agreement being at- 
cerwards too ſophiſtically interpreted by the Duke, they were ſene to 
the County of Burgom, vhich was then under the King of Spain, that 
tt ey might ſerve no more in this preſent War: they then went ſpeedily 
by tte Bridge which was caſt ovet the Tannaro, to Arezzo, which was 
immediately abandoned by the Garriſon confiſting of 1500 Foot, who 
ſeeing the Bridge thrown over, and the Dukes mea march over it, re- 
tired into Aleſbandria 3 but being purſued by Termes, and Monſieur 
della Bor ſee, they were aſſaulted on the Rete, where were 300 Swiſſers, 
who after no long diſpute baſely yielded, their lives, but not their Arms, 
being ſaved; in which in erim the reſt of tte Garriton, who march d 
on, 
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on, without ever turning back upon the Enemy, or ſuccouring their 
companions , bad time to get ſafe into Aleſſandria: whetefore the 
Governour, who was ill counſelled, and whoſe Forces were but weak, 
not thinking it ſafe to march out into the fields, and to expoſe his men, 
whereon the defence of the State of Millain did wholly and ſolely de- 
pend, tothe uncertainty of Battle, ſtood looking on whilſt his Coun- 
try was burnt and deſtroyed, his Garriſons ſlain, and his Towns taken 
by that Enemy, whom (though once ſuperiour to him in Forces) he 
could not overcome, becauſe he knew not how to uſe the Victory. But 
perhaps the Dukes deſtiny is to be raiſed up when he is at the loweſt, 
and to be oppreſt when be is at the greateſt height; to the end that 
never keeping in the fame condition, he ſhould be a ſingular exam- 
ple to the world both of good and bad fortune, The Gover- 
nour complained, and proteſted under his band to Cardinal Lo- 
dovifie, that he was Ited by the Duke, and by the French 
with the Forces and Enſignes of the Kingdom under publick faith, for 
that the affaits of the war were already agreed between the two Kings, 
which had kept him from making proviſion of new men; and by Ex- 
preffes ſent ſpcedily away to Pars he made the like complaints to the 
King of France, accuſing bis Miniſters, that by aſſaulting the State of 
Millan with the Arms and Enſigus of France, they had broken the 
good under ſt and ing, and the Conventions of peace which were agreed 
upon between their Majefties of France and Spain: But on the other 
fide, ſeeing ſo many French and Dutch in Piedmont, and fearing that 
they had higher aims, he did the more ſollicite, that the new levies might 
be made which were already appointed: and, as if the ſafety of the whole 
State of Millais had been therein concern d, he writ into Spain for ſpee- 
dy ſupplies of money; and demanded the ſuccour from the Princes of 
Italy, which they were bound to ſend for the defence of the State of Mi- 
lainʒ and tothe Viceroy of Naples, that he would immediately ſead him 
the Souldiers which were in the Fleet, it being then returned from the 
Gulf; for it was nt thought that the peace, though concluded, would be 
obſerved, by reaſon of the Dukes new reſeatmeats, wherein it was much 
doubted, that diſſimulation might be uſed; though it was known, that 
the King of France had ſent in all haſte to the Court of Spain to excuſe 
himfelf for what had happened , as being done contrary to his orders, 
and beyond all expeRation, through the too great ſervor and ardeacy 
of his Commanders, who were more inclin d to novelty, then that their 
two Majeſties ſhould joyn together in Union: And if the Duke, when 
he was beaten and under hatches, was fo little pliable to Treatie: of 
peace, how much leſs was it likely that he would now con ſent thereunto 
when he was on the upper hand? How was it to be believed, that he and 
the other Commanders ſhould abandon fo ra: e an occaſion in the pre- 
ſear conjuncture of times, and accompanied with ſo great good ſucceſs? 
But the errours were already too much multiplied, which were com- 
mitred either in undertaking, or in profecuting the war: the :aking up 
of Arms for a meer punctillio of honour had produced too bitter 
fruus: the King and Court of Spain having been intereſſed in this war, 
contrary to their own will, by their Miniſters in Itahy); minding now 
more the lafety and quiet of It then the honeſting ot an advantagi- 
f cu; 
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cus peace, which was that for which the Italian Agents fought, did de- 
teſt the continuance theteof beyond meaſure; and the King of France, 
not being able to minde the affairs of Italy, and not being deſitous to 
loſe the honour of having once again made peace in Italy, wiſn d that 
it might be made by any whatſoever means; and therefore as the King 
of Spain accepting of the King of France his ſatisfactions bad ſent very 
preciſe Orders into /taly for the execution of what was agreed upon 
ſo the King of France having upon the complaints made by the Gover- 
nour .ſeat a Meſſenger into Itahj to reprehend the French Lords and 
Commande:s ſharply for what they had done, and to wiſh them upon 
pain of grievous puniſhment to deſiſt, Italy was freed from the trou- 
bles of the late war, and from the fear and dread of that which was to 
inſue3 which was likely to have been more cruel and bloody then the 
former. So as the Duke ſeeing himſelf, on the one fide, ar it were 
abandoned by the Venetians, and that the two Kings were defirous he 
ſhould agree; and on the other (ide, that he had brought his affairs to 
ſuch a paſs, as that he might compound with ſatis faction, gave way to 
what was eſtabliſh'd in France, and in Spain; the rather, tor that he 
was fully ſecured by the King of France, that Vercelles ſhould be reſtor- 
ed, and that his State ſhould be ſecured and defended. Thus then 
the here under-written Articles were made on the ninth of October in 
Paris, whither the Governour was gone, between the ſaid Gover- 
nour andthe French Embaſſadour, with the Cardinals affiſtance, and 
intervening, 

That the Duke ſhould lay down Arms before the preſent moneth October 
ſhould be ended, according 10 the peace of Aſti : of which diſarming the Em- 
baſſadour promiſed the Governour ſhould have notice given him by the King 
of Fance: that he ſhould reſtore all places appertaining to the Duke of Man- 
tua, tos the Church, io the Empire, and io whatſoever particular perſon : 
this being done, that the Governour, to comply with the King of France his 
deſire, ſhould in the King his Maſters name, reftore immediately what ſa- 
ever had been taken during the war : that all priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty 
on both ſides as ſoon as the Duke ſhoul1 have reſtored: that this being done, 
the Governour ſhould diſpoſe of his Army according to the Articles of Aſti: 
upon theſe terms a period was pus to the wars of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont: and the Duke 41 laſt laid down Arms, rather for that he had 
leß occaſion to uſe them, then that his deſire to uſe them was leſſened, 

Rumours ceaſed not for all this on the Venetians behalt z they were 
freed from fear of the Spaniſh Fleet, which was gone by the Kings 
command from the Gulf, and retreated into the Tyrrhene Sea; they 

perceived the weak neſs of the Spaniſh Counſeis and Forces in Lombar - 
dy z that the Dukes Forces by the great recruits from France and Ger- 
many hid got the upper band: they argued by the diſſimulation uſed 
in the Court of Spain, and by the inſultings ſuffer'd in Aleſſandria, that 
the King and that Court were weary of war in 1talyz and deſirous to 
make peace upon any terms. They therefore being confident that they 
ſhould meet with the ſa ne reſpeRand the like uſage, notwithſtanding 
the peace already made, will continue the Siege of Gradiſcs, which 
they ſaw was reduced to ſo great ſtreights as it could not long hold 
out? howloever, were it either for the reputation of their Forces, or 
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out of a deſire of getting that Town, they could not think of coming 
empty- handed our of this war, wherein they had been at ſo much paint 
and expence: and doubtleſly, if they had effected their intention, all 
things would haveybeen again in great diſorder, ſo loth would they 
have been to part with that they bad gotten : but their Counſel proved 
not at all fortunate; for Archduke _ who had ſtill an eye to 
the conduct of that war, upon the Confines {of Friuli, and the Spa- 
niſh Embaſſadour Reſident in Venice knowing how impoſſible it was 
to be relieved, nor having any other means whereby to provide for 
the preſervation of that place, writ to the Governour of Millain, let - 
ting him know in what danger it was of being loſt, unleſs, as the [aſt 
remedy, he would moleſt the Confines of the Commonwealth on his 
fide. The Govyernour therefore made many of the Forces who were 
quartered upon thoſe Confines paſs into the Counties of Bergamo and 
Ctems, who took from the Venetians the Caſtle of Fara5 and went 
afterwards to Romano, where though they were repuls'd yet they over- 
ran the neighbouting Towns, plundering and carrying away great ſtore 
of prey, to the very great prejudice of the people in thoſe parts ; for the 
Venetians were wholly unprovided there 3 wherefore fearing ſome 
worler thing if that commotion ſhouls increiſe, they ſent for the Spa- 
niſh Embaſſador into the Colledge; this Embaſſadot was Don Alphonſo 
della Cuena, Marqueſs of Belmar, who at the Kings requeſt was after- 
wards made Cardinal: he having been always vety attentive to the 
ſucceſs of affaits in Venice had by his feaſonable advice and inftruRi- 
ons ſent to Naples, Millan and Germany, been a good help to the car- 
rying on of that war for t he advantage of the King and Archduke, and 
conſequently, had been prejudicial do the Venetiaus; who being there- 
fore ill looked upon by them, and Hated, as one who pryed too nar- 
rowly into tFeir intentions and actions, had not for many moneths of 
late negotiated with any one neither in private nor in publick: being 
upon this occaſion ſent for to the Colledge ; after many complaints 
and alterations made by the Doge on the onè fide, for the Fleet having 
entred the Gulf in an hoſtile manner, and for the freſh aſſaults made 
by the Souldiers of Millan; and by the Embaſſadout on the other ſide, 
forthe war made upon the houſe of Auſtria, for the continual helps 
and tomentarions adminiſter'd to the wars of Piidmont, and for the 
Siege continued before Gradiſca, contrary tothe'Atticles of peace al- 
ready agreed upon, and accepted by them; the Venetians thought it 

ood at laſt to be content, that if the Embaſſadour would promiſe 
that all boſtile acts ſhould ceaſe in the parts towards Millain, they would 
ſuffer ſo much Victuals to be daily ca ried into Gradiſoa as ſhould ſerve 


for their daily nouriſhment; and that this agreement ſhould Taft, till 


ſuch time as peace were put in execution: which though it were al- 
ready done with reciprocal ſatis faction on all fides by Land, yes were 
not the Veyerians tr.e from being injured and intulred over by Sea; 
for when fe Spanith Fleet was gone from the Gult, tte Venetians be- 
gan to tai toul upon the Raguſians, in reſentment of cheir baving gi- 
ven receptacle in their Havens roche Fleet which wronged the Subjects 
and Towns which were under the Commonwealth, Le Raguſians 


had recourſe to the Viceroy of Naples, who was commanded ro pro- 
12 . tec 
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tect them by the King of Spain, ſince they live under his protection: 
their recourſe was not in vain, nor was the Viceroy flow in their re- 
venge 3. who forbore not to vex that Commonwealth once more, 
which he did proſecute with ſo vehement hatred 3 wherefore ſince he 
could not haye the Gallies in a readineſs for this new attempt, he ſent 
Rivera into the Adriatick Sea with 18 Patacks and Galleoons, very 
well vers d in what belong d to warlike affairs, who coming on the 1 5th 
of Novemb, above Raggngia,kend the Venetian Fleet a far off, conducted 
by Yeniero, which coming from forth the Haven of San Croce, within 
half a mile of Raggugis, came to aſſault him. The Venetian Fleet 
conſiſted of 19 Galleoons, 6 Galleaſſes, 32 ſmall Gallies, and 15 large 
Albaneſe Veſſels, which in all made up the number of 72 bottoms: a 
Fleet certainly adyantagious for the greatneſs, or number of the Vel- 
ſels, and for the ſtore of Artillery, and much exceeding that of Rivera, 
but ſo bare of men, as the Souldiery came not to 2300, and the Ma- 
riners and Oar-men were notſo many as were requiſite: the Sea was 
that day very calm, and the air very till z ſo as the Viceroys Galleoons 
not being ableto move, and the Venetians Fleet coming on leiſurely, 
they came atlaſt, about Sun-ſet, to within two Cannon-ſhot of one an- 
other: here they ſtood looking one upon another, not doing any thing : 
the Venetian Fleet having put themſelves into the form of a Halt- 
moon, began to diſcharge their great Guns, though ata diſtance, with 
intent, if not of offending, atleaſt of ſcaring the Enemy, and of keeping 
him far off:this firing theirGuns ſo far off, and at all adventures, wrought 
contrary effects to what the Commander imagined z for the Spaniard 
believing this to be a bravado of the Enemy, and that he deteſted co- 
ming to cloſe fight, grew more confident, and placing his hopes of 
Victory in boarding indeayour'd when the Sun was up to fall on: but 
the wind proving ſcarce, he was forced to temporize till about noon, 
when the wind beginning to blow more briskly, he couragiouſly aſ- 
ſaulted the Enemies Fleet; and having paſt and repaſt ſeveral times 
amidſt them with his Admiral, which was of a large bulk, excel- 
leatly well munited, and very yare, and baving prejudiced them 
much with his great Guns, and flaine many of them with Muſ- 
ket-ſhot, he intuſed ſuch terrour into the Venetians , as throwing 
themſelyes behind the Banks and Waſte-cloaths, and retiring to the 
ſafeſt parts of their Veſſels, they did almoſt give over all defence, min- 
ding e ch me n his own ſafety, and to preſerve themſelves from death. 
General Veniero ran to and fro couragiouſly amongſt tt em, ſhewing 
much undauntedneſs; he incourag d ſome, threuned others, and 
ſtruck divers, to make them ſtand to their Arms and Fight : but ſo lit- 
tle was Military diſcipline obſerved, ſo great their terror and conſtex- 
nation of mind, as they gave no obedience to their Generals: uthority, 
entrea'ies or commands: Ihe wind grew at laſt to a great ſtorm, in the 
beginning whereot Veniero doubting that his leſſer Galliet would not 
be ableto ke ep at Sea, made the Souldiers that were in them paſs in o 
the Galle: fles, and ordered the Gallies to retreat; indeavouiing in 
vain to make the Captains of their Galleaſſes to fall upon the enemies 
Gall oons now that the defendants were oubled; and he himſelf get- 
ing into the Galleoon Balby, put his valour to its utmoſt trial, as alſo 


that 
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that of his Souldiers; hut their courage and animoſity. not being au- 
ſwerable to his, and cowardiſe and fear of death reigning even there 
as well as elſewhere, his preſence nor Authority was ng more teſpect - 
ed then it haq b,en formerly : At laſt, the coming on of night, the tem- 
eſtuouſneſs ot Seas and wind, parted the Fray: The Venetian Veſ- 
els, without order or any command ,, retreated im diſorder into ſe- 
veral party of Sl e being ſcattered, ſome here, ſome 
there, toru and tent noel oy the enemies Cannon,then by the Storm 
at Sea 3 two of the ſmaller Gallies, with all the men that were ig them, 
| Tunk at high Sea ; thiee others runnjng upon ſhore were ſplit, but their 
mea ſaved: And the Viegxoys Galleoons, the enemies Fleet being fed, 
and they conſequently b ing left Maſters, at $54, not caring to purſue 
them, went to Ma»fredoyig in Puglia, ang trom thence to rindiſi, ha- 
ving loſt only 8 figluing men, and 20 wounded; but their Veſſels 
were much rent by the Venetian Cannon, which vn peradventure the 
cauſe why they did not purſue the enemy nd make themſelves maſters 
of the whole Fleet. 13 | | | 
The Common- wealth was not a little afflicted at the ſucceſs of this 
Baitelyz they were ſo ſcandaiized and incenſed with the Captains and 
many of the Officers, as they put many of them out of their places, 
and impriſoned many of the Maſters and Maſters- Mates, who bad þeea 
moſt guilty of Cowardiſe ; particularly,the Captains of the Galleaſles, 
becaute ſcorning their Gererals Command, they bad not the courage 
to aſſault the en-my.: And Veniero, for having ſheyed ſo much courage 
and valour upon this qccafion, was made Procurator of S* Merk, an 
emuent Dignity intbat Common; wealth, and next to the Doge; bur 
finding how little authority fe had ayer his Captains, and that be was 
a more practical, experiegced, and daring Commander, then bec:me 
a wary Admiral of the Venetian Fleqt to bez the Common-wealths 
intrinfical intentions being that by no means(no not upon evident hopes 
ot victory) be ſhould bazz rd a Battel as he had done, they put auo- 
ther in his place; but fearing yet worſe, other Ships and Veſſels of 
war being come to them from Holland and England, with 3000 Dutch 
Foot, conducted by Count Sex eſtein at the Common- wealchs charges; 
ſo as their Fleet was greater then before, wherein was 40 Gallies, 34 
Galleoons, 6 Galleaſſes, and other ſmaller Veſſels; they put the Soul- 
diers that were come from Holand, and thoſe that were come from be- 
fore G radiſca, into them, and ſent them out of their Waſhes command- 
ed by Pietro Barbarico , Procurator of St. Mark , who upon this occa- 
fion was made General at Sea: There hath not been in our times any 
Fleet of the Commonewealths like unto this, ſo powerful and ſo well 
furniſhed with fighting men, which being for the moſt. part For- 
teignets cauſed notwithſtanding more fear then confidence in the 
Common- wealth, ſhe being naturally cautious in all her actions, and 
ext: eamly diffident ot forreign forces, unleſs they be juſtly counter- 
poiſed by her awa Country men; therefore not truſting them with fo 
great a Fleet, but apprehending much that the Fleet might be utterly 
loſt by any unthought of accident, by the ſudden ſedition or mutiny of 
the Souldiers , or ſecret intelligence between the Captains; tf ey by a 
re and unkea:d of advice, took 1 1 neither 3 8 = 
ou 
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. ſhould be delivered out to the Souldiers : Thus did this Fleet ſcour over 
the Adriatick Sea, more out of pomp and oſtentation, to ſhew tat 
Maritime Empite-which ſhe c6uld but ill make good againſt much in- 
{e; jour enemies; then out of any preſent need 3 for the Viceroys Gal- 
leoons were already by orders from the King withdrawn into the Tyr- 
dene Sea: The Eotnmon-wealthdid notwithſtanding apprehend that 
ſtorm nee at hand, and even with the very City of Venice, which they 
ſo much feated would fall upon their Fleet; for ſome forreign Soul- 
diers ie maining yet in the City, the Senate had eitber notice, or were 
jealous, that they had: ſecretly plotted to burn the frſenal, to Plunder the 
Mint-houte, the Cyſtom-houſe, and publick - Treaſury; and to do yet 
more if their deſign ſhould prove fortunate. 
The Duke of Oſſuna was ſaid to be the chief Authour of this Coſiſpi- 
racy; who having taken many Souldiers into bis pay at Naples, and of 
ſeve al Nations, but the moſt of them French, had corrupted them by 
monies and large promiſes, and had ſent them, by a few at a time, to Ve- 
nice, where they were willingly entertained by the Common wealth, 
by reaſon of their great ſcarcity of Souldiers: This was given out to 
be the carriage of this buſigeſs , though the publick Tranſactions were 
very ſecretly ſuppreſt by the Senator; and were it not for the puniſh- 
ment ia flicted upon many, there appeared not any the l aft ſigne of 
ſuch a Conſpiracy, either before or after the execution of ſuch wicked 
ones; nay, maay citcumſtances were repugnant, if not to the truth, 
yet to tte probable poſſibility of what was divulged : nay there were 
thole who with rational arguments proved the yainnels thereof. It was 
alſo ob ecved that the Common-wealth, which was wont to exaggerate 
in all Princes Courts againſt the Spaniards, and to make tt.cir Agents 
to be conceived violent and inſiduous of what was other mens, ſaid not 
a word upon this ſo great occaſion, and paſt it over with miraculous 
ſilence, not only towards the Princes who were their friends, but ra- 
ther to theit reſident Embaſſadours; unleſs it were that not being able 
to diſſemble the buſineſs with the latter, who were preſent at ſo ſtrange 
an accident, they acquainted them with a certain Plot, bur in very ge- 
neral tecms , which was accompanied with much ambiguity : Trey 
ſpoke not one word thereof to the Spaniſh Embaſſadour, though te 
was firmly believed to have a hand in it; and who came the next 
day into the Co iedge boldly to demand, as he pretended, better pro- 
viſion for the ſafe:y of his perſon againſt the popular inſulcings 5 but in 
effect to wicne:s his innocency to the world by that his confident ap- 
pearance: And it is moſt certain that the people would have hardly been 
kept from committing ſome inſolencies upon his perſon, it any thing of 
cert.in or of ambię uous had appeared againſt him: What ever the buſi- 
neſs was, many For:eigners, and particularly all the French Souldi- 
eis, were with much univerſalie:ror led to the common Gaol.and ma- 
ny of it em hung up by the heels afterwards, and many drown'd 3 and 
upon the arrive] of Faluca ſeat from Venice to the Fleet, whilſt it was 
upon the Iſlaad Corſola, by order from General Barbarico, one Facoms 
Pier, a French man by Nation, was put into a Sack and caſt into the 
Sea: I his man being a Pyrate, and having gotten ſome ſame, was firſt 
entertained by the Duke of oſſona for the ſervice of the Feet; and 
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paſſing afterwards, without leave, oyer to the Venetians} wat received 
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ſervice, and for 
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no way pre- 
judice the mg 45 


he Venetians 


the reſtitution of Fara in the Couꝑty of Bergamo, they were content to 

attribute all the diſorder which bad happened there to military diſobe- 

mandy, as the Goyernour him- 
they)? 


dienceʒ and x the Gqvernours com 
ſelf conſiſts For w. ined, proMiſed reparatidn for 
any damage done by the -wealth in this mmotion; which 


d but very (mall ſatis faction was 

give to the Merch ir WMels which werk taken in the Gulf; 

though the King of Spain writ very punctually concerning it to the f 2 

Viceroy: o 8 1" JENIA N 
The performance of the Page of K's reſerved for the laſt, and 

for tk e ſatis faction of the Duke of Savdy, Count Ge Reſtauration, 

to the which none being obliged. by the Articles of Af but the King of 

France, who ingaged himfelbforit), it appeared impoſſible that the 

Duke of antua ſhould ever be brought to conſent theteunto; neither 4 

would nor could the King vf in reaſon compel him thereunt 

bur bs Ptotector of- Mort 00744, he was bound to defend ĩt, as he ha 

formerly promiſed o do, againſt all the delinquents of that State? Vet 

the King of Franc being much concemedin ſeeing the Duke of Savoy 

ſarisfidg, by whathe had pb ee Oapitulations'ot: Aſti; and F 

the Di e vw" Colmoy os againſt Mantferrat , which was 11 

not likely co have: fucceeded wxhoòut the conſent and aſſiſtance of tte | | g 

| 


notwithſtanding was nevergi 


King of France, who [was diſtaſted at the Duke of Mantua ſo great 
obdurancy both dhe Kings having Fherefore arquainted the Duke of 1 
Mantis with the ne ihonyeniencies which were likely to inſue; and al \ | 
ſo defined him by theit Emibaſſadours, that he would pardon, Count ; 1 
Guido; the Duke preferring Peace and the pyblick good before his pri- _ 
vate revenge and inger'; and being alſo moved by the example of both 
thoſe Kings,. who, as alſotheir Fathers, ( Princes of ſo great Authori- 
ty) bad pardoned te baindus Delinquentt; reſolved at 7 


don him, and to rſtre him to his former Eſtãte and Honono, where- 
by the wiſhed for cds put to the Wars of Piedmont and: Mantferrot 3 
which certainly would bave put 145 into ber former peaceſul conditi- 4 
on (fot thete wis noting more defized by the Court bf Spain then chis) | 
bad nor the Statiſts if ah, by new and anthoughrof accidents, ing | 
ged her lu new Wars againſt her Will and Gen. 
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depend upon vheir pleaſuie, aud they. ſe Ger fo cemented tope- 
ther by their mutual advantage and e as no fear Fah eber of 
any future breach between them: wherefor though the Duke of $4- 
voey was nat fully ſatisfied with the Peace; yet having loſt the leaning- 
ſock of Frantr, and the being fomented by the Venetians, his diſcon- 
tentment was nos to be feared,, Chiefly, fince finding palpably by the 
peaces being the Venetians withour. bis intervening or 
— — that that Commeuvealth bad aſiſted him more for their 
ivate ends, then fos the good of the common cauſe, it had to- 
tally rived him af placing any future hope in them; apdif when be 
was jaynd withthem, and upheld wa ao be had got no other 
good by ſa many wars, by fuch labours. apd d en the bare 
venting of his anger, and ſeme facistaRion ibat h he Fa = the it of 
all the Lalias Patentaus at had dared to withfizgd the $ 
Forces, which — formerly beld ſo nne ble by all Italy 3 and 
mortal to w pravoke them; w hat cola heh hope tor, or 
pretend unta 21 and yet the King ot Spin fearing leſt the 
Dukes diflatisfa os mig be occaſion. new rather ip . _ that the 
unconformity at his humour with that of his, che Kings, Agents in 
Bay, mighi affard ſuel for gew fire; be ſeit 1, Don Pietro di Talleds 
back ta Span, and made Don ge Ame Figueroa and Cordeva, 
Duke of Feris, Govergauy of Millan, in his place: a Gentleman of 4 
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the Venetians: add the mew Governour Feria, who was very deſirous 
to preferve peace; and to pſuek up all occaſions = the roots which: 
might occaſion new Ruptures between the Dukes of Sa,, and Man- 

tv, liſtned firſt to the; Duke of Mamsa, who being impatient to be 
Ritl mubject to be mol elted by the Duke of Savoy, and being alſode- 
ſtrous of revenge, for the loſſes and injuries which he had ſuffered; 
indeavoured to give the Duke of Savoy A more powerful neighbour, 
then bimſelf; wherefor coming to Pavia, where he ſpoke with the 
new Governour, H offer d to yield up Montferrat to the King of Span, 
uponthe receiving öf another State, by way of change, which might 
be equivalent to Monrferrat : a buſineſs which could not be : 
as well by reaſon of the . fog the bargain, a3 for chat it was of 
an odious conſequence, and badly reſemed not only by the Duke of 
Savoy, but by the Veretiabs, and by the French; "and which conſe- 
quently would have afforded occaſions of new jealoufies, and com- 
motion, inſtead of taking them away 3 dae deren further 


purſuit thereof, fe fell upom a more pleaſing n, to com- 
poſe the differences of Monsferrat ſo as both the Dukes might be con- 
rented, and that wound might for ever be cured which was likely yet 
to c uſe ſo great Cbmmorions in the now petceful condition of 1:4h* 
but this indeavour proved vain, by reaſon of the too great difference 
of the two Prince* pretentions; (6 as though Feria treated thereof firſt 
with the Duke öl Means in Pai, and afterwards with Phileberto, 
Prince of Savoy, who was At th time come from Sicily to Piedmont, 
yet nothing was concluded: but thoſe elids are ſeldom compo 
which a e moſt earneſtly indeivvured. "''This ſo gteat deſire of peace, 
anck latiꝭ a ion to the Princes of 1:6; ſhewn by the King, and Spa- 
niſh Agents, na when the edgeof their weapons was taken off by the 
fate accidents, ptoduced effetctꝭ clean contraty to their intentions; for 
the Duke of Savoy, and the Venetians, finding thereby that the Court 
ot op uin did torgb much of diet high an Aatieat pretentions, when they 
had met with a cotiſtant courigious reſiſtance, gte the prouder 3 and 
thinking that they were ſure of the Kings good will, they laid aſide all 
fear of future moleſtation, aud much of their, reſpeR tothe Authority 
and Power ut that Crown; ànd therefore holding back from what they 
ſaw the K ng did fo intenſively deſire, they thought by their being pre- 
pired for actiom, ts put a ſtand to the reſolutions of that Court, and to 
make them do whatſoever they pleaſed, as if the King would grant 
any thing, and would nottefuſe any conditions which mighe be favour- 
able to their pretentions 3 and this conceit was of ſueh Force, as'the 
Venetians, were i either in reſentment of the injuries and loſſes they 
had received, or out of new jealoufies' ottafloned by the much provis 
ſion tor war brought by the Duke of oſſuns into Manfredonia, à Haven 
in Puglia, in the Auriatick Sea, were imbeldned (as was conceived by 
the ſtout encounters which Were there had) to cauſe that City to be en: 
tied in hoſtile manner by the Turkiſu Fleet, ſack d; and'the Ammu- 
nition tt erco, part taken away, part thtown away; nor did tt e of 
Princes of It, who tor ſo many years before bad been incumbie 
by the Spaniards too gteat authority, diſapprove of theſe comport- 
ments; thinking that the lower the *Spaniards were brought, they 
EI ſhou'd 
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ſhould be the more excuſed by the Miniſters of that Court, or at leaſt 
treat with leſs pride and ſurquedty: ſo as though they in outward appea- 
rance,perſeyered in their wonted1eſpec and obſequie, et they were in- 
wardly glad to ſee their condition better d, at the coſt of otheis. But 
the French were much exalted in pride and pretentions; for having 
twice fomented the commotions in 1#aly by their Forces, and twice 
compoſed ti em by their Authority; ſo as they thought themſelves to be 
become now abiolute Arbiti ators of the affairs of Ia, from which 
they had ſo many years before been excluded; therefore though they 
kept friendſhip, and good correſpondency, punRually, with the Crown 
of Spain, and ſhun'd all occaſions of falling out with them, yet being 
no leſs ſtudious then the Spaniards to increaſe their friendſhip with the 
Italian Princes, (whichitt at they might continue, they indeavoured as 
much as they could to keep the Duke of Savey and the Vene ians uni- 
ted, nay to draw them to themſeives, and to ſeparate them totally 
from the Crown of Spain; the tormer having been the Bridge and 
Gate whercby their Forces entred 1taly, and the latter a powerful In- 
ſtrument to maintain their Authority : by whoſe means, and by their 
Authority in the Court of Rome, they hoped to turn and winde all things 
as they liſted, and to make a ſtrong counterpoiſe in the midſt of 7: Un, 
where they poſſeſs d nothing, to the Spaniards who had ſo great poſſel- 
ſions there: ) to this purpoſe the King of France was pleaſed to give his 
eldeſt unmarri.d Siſter for Wife to the Prince of Piedmont ; and choſe 
the Cardin.1 of Piedmont, who was gone to reſide at Rome, to be Pro- 
teRor of France, aſſigning ovec Annual Reats and Eccleſiaſtical Bene- 
fices to him, and turning all the Authority and Favour of the Crown 
upon him, to the end that he might live in the Court of Rome with no 
leſs ſplendor, then authority: which actions gave no little jealouſie 
to the Court of Spain; as if the King of France did by theſe ſo 
ſtrict conjunctions, and great favours, aſpire to lay ſurer foundations 
for his own affairs in Italy, and to out- do the Spaniards, The acci- 
dents and conjunRure of times did alſo much augment the pre entions 
of the French and the Venetians 3; for the Truce being expued between 
the King of Spain and the Hollanders which was contracted for twelve 
years, in the y ear ic og. the King of Spain made war upon them, hoping 
to reduce them to their antient obedience; and in Germany, tit e affairs 
of the Empire, and of the houſe of Aaſtria, met with ſtout oppoſition, 
by re:ſon of the great wars and troubles of that Province, begun ia 
Bohemia 3 the Inhabitants whereof rebelling againſt Archduke Ferd:- 
nando, who was choſen to be their King ſome few years befoie, wear 
to a new Election, and choſe the Prince Elector Palatine for their King. 
And therefore Archduke Ferdinando, who inthe year 16 9. ſucceeded 
Mathias in the Empire, declared the Bohemians, and the Palatine, to be 
Rebels, and wa ie wat upon them, to chaſtile the one's rebellion, and 
to allay the otters Tyranny ; and becauſe the Catholick Princes of Ger- 
many, and the Duke of Saxony, joyn'd in League, and adhered to the 
Empercur; and the Proteſtant Princes jayn d alſo in a League, which 
they called the Union, and adhered to the Palatine, oppoſing the others; 
the King of £p4in was neceſſitated to aſſiſt the Emperour with all hi- 
Forces: to ti e end that the Ceſatian and Auſtrian Authority beginning 
10 
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ro totter in Germany, it might not draw after it the ruine of the States in 
Italy, and Flandirs, which were (o neer conjoyn'd to the ſafety and 
Graadezza of the houſe of Aria, and Crown of Spain: ſo as theſe 
two u ats being riſen up like two devouring whirle-pools of men, and 
money, the Kingof Spatn was the more cþliged to iodeavour peace 
in Italy, not to break with France, and to diflemble with the Lalian 
Princes, who theretore (mans amhigion beigg naturally vaſt) nut being 
content with not being troubled, advanced the-more in their ends and 
pretentions, Amidſt this diſpoſition of humaurs, and accideats, the 
affa'rs of Italy were likely to be quiet: for neither were the Forces of 
her Potentateꝭ ſuch as might incourage them to ſtruggle with the Spa- 
niard; 1 Spaniards being tar trom defiring novelties, out of the 
afore{aid reſpects, would have been quiet, and have avoided any oc- 
caſion of diſguſting the Princes of aj. But 7zaly could not long con- 
tinue in this condition; for either tbe heavenly iufluence not favoura- 
ble to the quiet of Italy, or the anger of God, not ye: pacificd with her 
ſins, the Duke of Feria had ſuch occafions adminiſtred him of ſecuring 
the King of Spains affairs, as they prevailing ever wl. atſoever reſpec, 
or inclination to peace, he thought be ſhould do much amiſs not to em- 
brace them wt eretore cauſing new jealouſies and diffidences in the 
Italians , and affording matter of complaint and oppoſition to the rivals 
of that Crown, it ſcemed that inſtead of begetting good blood, and 
nouriſhing Confidence he Mother of Peace) between that Crown aud 
the Princes of Itah, as he was wild to do by the King, be ſowed $1. th 
and fertile ſeeds ot new wars, and of more important perturba: ions then 
thoie that were palt,, | _ of 
A ſecret fire was hatoh d in a nook of Italy, which breaking forth af- 
wards bad like to have (ct all 1j on fire 5 juſt as what uſually be alls 
great Cities, whole 4 ſometimes not from Theatres, 
or Temples, but from poor Cottages. I will rake my Na rative a 
little backwards, to the end that. what ſucceeded afrerwards may be 
better underſtood, The Inbabirants of antient Retia, who are now 
called Criſons, injoy d their. antient liberty ider the name of the 
three Unions, or Leagues, whereof the chiefeſt, and moſt numetous 
(from which the whole Country takes its name) was called Grigg , the 
other two, Dirriture and C adedio; and as part of them did long 80 re- 
bell againſt the houſe of Aſtria, and are for the moſt part Hereticks, 
ſo they retain an implacable hatred againſt that houſe; and hatipg ex- 
treamly tt e name at Spaniard, have always held France, and their con- 
federacy contracted with that Crown for above a hundred years ago, to 
be the chief foundation of their ſecurity, and liberty; and being deſen- 
ded and proted ed by that Crown, they were obſerved by their neigh- 
bout, at leaſt not diſtutb d in their quiet, and peaceful poſſeſſions: their 
Country which lies amongſt L'alps Retiche, or Retian Alps, extends ut 
ſelf alittle into /zaly ; for deſcending down the Mountains it l a h 
ſome Valleys as the brinks thereof, amongſt which lies the Valtoline, 
from whence, and by which the new wars, the great jea ouſi s and com- 
m tions of Itah had their beginning, The Yaltslize begins from the Alps 
which border upon Tirvolo, juſt where the River Aada takes her com- 
mencement, and running along the ſame river it ends in the lake ot Como: 
| ſo 
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ſo as the end thereof confines upon Tirvolo, which is under the houſe 
of Auſtria, ſo it joyns in the Baſis upon the State of Millain; it is coaſted 
along on the one fide by the Rhetian Mountain, and on the other-fide 
by the Countreys of Breſſia and Bergamo : this Valley of the Griſons, 
as it ſevers the State of Millain from Germany and Auſtria, and joyns 
the Venetians to the Griſons and Swiſſers, and by means thereof, to 
France, and all the Tranſalpine Countreys; (if by any accident it ſhould 
fall under the Spanifh Dominion, upon the acceſs of Germany to the 
State of Millain) it would ſerve as a Gate or Bridge, whereby to bring 
as many men as the King of Spain ſhould pleaſe from Germany to the 
State of Millain, with leſs expence and difficulty; and alſo, if occaſion 
ſhould be, to convey the like from 7:a/y into Germany, in ſuccour of the 
Empire, and houſe of Auſtria: which is very convenient and neceſſa- 
ry for the ſa ety of the Spaniards, and Auſtrians, in Germany; for Ger- 
many being the principal help to defend the State of Millain, and the 
Kingdom of N-ples : as upon Occurrences, the Spaniards have need 
to ask leave of the S wiſſers, for thep:MHlage of Germans into 7taly, and 
do purchaſe it from them at great rates, and upon hard conditions (for 
tbey cannot poſſibly hope for it from the Griſons, by reaſon of their 
League with France, and their abhotring the name of a Spaniard) and 
the Sw ſſers ſometimes denying paſſage, they would much endanger 
the States, and Affairs ot Spain in Italy; ſo the getting of the Valtoline 
would afford the Spaniards commòdity of paſſing as many mea, and 
other proviſions, as they ſhould have need of, by a ſhorter, ſatex, and 
leſs expenfive way, through their own Countries of Germany into 
Italy. Moreover; the fame Valtoline, whilſt poſſeſs d by the Gri- 
ſons, was like a Gate thrown open to the Venetiaus, and tothe other 
Princes of Itah, whereby to receive ſuccour from the Tranſalpines in 
deſence of their affairs, if (as it was continually doubred) they ſhould 
be moleſted by the Spaniards 5 and being poſſeſs d by the Spaniards, it 
would be a Bulwark, which blocking up that paſſage would exclude 
all otter forreign ſuccour; for the Auſtrian Territories invironing all 
Italy on the out- fide fim Rhetia to Dalmatia, and the State of Millain 
coming to thoſe by the Valtoline, (which State of Millain reaches almoſt 
ai” Mare Liguſtico) and the King of Spain poſſeſfing the Kingdom of 
Naples, and the Meditetrane in, by means of a powerful Fleet; it will 
appear clearly that the State of Venice, and of all other Italians, ex- 
cept Piedmont, would be invironed by the King of Spain's and Auſtr an 
Domin:ons, and Intle leſs then ſhut up, and impriſoned within 
their Forces: ſo as the poſſeſſing of this Valley was of great con- 
ſequence and moment, by reaſon of the union or dilunion which 
ic occaſioned of the S'ates, to the ſecurity or prejudice of the Af- 
fairs of all of them: I: was no wonder then, if, as the Græcians 
and Trojans ſtrove To much for fair Hælena, our Princes didth-like 
for the Valtoline. The Veactians did very much deſire a League wiih 

the Griſons for ten years, from the year 1603. and, afte: many diſputes 

and conteſtations, did obtain it; to the end that by that confederacy tbe 

way might be opea to them for Tranſalpine aſſiſtance as oft as they 

ſhould h:ve nee tbereot for their own defence; and when they bad 
ob:ained it, they made publick Feaſts and Rejoycings. But this con- 

Ee ſede acy 
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federacy did even then very much diſpleaſe not only the King of 
France, the ancient Protector and Contederare of the Griſons, but 
alſo the Spaniſh Agents, and particularly Count Fuentes, then Gover- 
nour of Milliin: fo as the Agents of both thoſe Courts, by ſeveral 
meaas, and out of differing ends, ind eavoured by all meaas to diſturb 
it. Tt e French having by the title of long confederacy, and protecti- 
on gotten, great authority and preeminency to their King, amongſt 
thoſe people, (that they might govern them as they liſted) abhor d 
tha: the Venetians when they ſhould have need of- affiſtance either from 
the Griſons, or from any other Tranſalpine Nations, ſhould be ſuc- 
coured by their King, he being Cuſtos and Gardian of that Gate: fo 
as in this teſpect the Griſons ſhould be more neceſſitated to perſevere 
ja adherence and devotion to the French; and the Spaniards, who 
had long before aſpired to draw this Nation to them by Leagues, and 
to joyn it by confederacy to the State of Millain, believed that their 
ends were totally interrupted by this new League; and not b-ing well 
pleaſed with the grandezza of the Commonwealth of Yenice, they liked 
not that it ſhould be readred more ſecure by this adherence, or that by 
having conveniency to bring forreigners into 1taly, they might perad- 
venture prove prejudicial afterwards-to the Affairs of that Crown: 
Many therefo:e were the indeavours to diſturb this new League and 
Union; by which the Griſons, who were divided within themſelves 
in parties, and factions, never injoy d any more that peace and con- 
cord which they had for many hap formerly injoyed. Count Fs- 
entes, to curb them, and to fo ce them to forgo theſe new ConjunRions, 
and to joyn in League with the State of Millain, as they were deſired to 
do, built a Fort royal juſt where the River 44da falls into the Lake, 
ana named it by his own name Fort Fuentes: which ſtanding upon the 
Confines, and almoſt in the jawes of the Valtoline, did not only keep 
that Va ley in perpetual jealouſie, knowing that by reaſon of the con- 
cern and conſequence of its ſituation the Count aimed a: it, bur becauſe 
being upon the Lake it might eaſily hinder that Nation from com- 
merce with the State of Millain, and with Itay, by which ſo many 
Griſoa 1a nilies live, and have their being. The Griſons, who were 
chiefly concern d therein, did not only exclaim againſt the building 
of this Fort, but the Venetians alſo and the French; and King Henry 
the Fourth, who was then alive, was not a little offended at it, as well 
for the intereſt of his Colleagues, as for fear left the Valtoline being ta- 
ken, the Spaniſh Authority ſhould grow too great: but all this was 
in vain, for neither the Venetians nor other Italian Princes had any 
mind to fall out with the Crown of Spain, which was then at the height 
ot her greatnels and authority, ſo as they were nec-flitated to be quiet; 
and tie King of France, were it either that he was not diſpleaſed that 
the Gritons ſhould begin to taſte the good of the Venetian League, or 
that he did not then much value it, would not break with Spain upon 
that occaſion, which.(as he was wont to ſay) did not principally belong 
to him; and t e Swiſſers, who were the Griſons antieat Confede- 
tes, although ti ey mutrer'd ſomewhat, yet being corrupted in their 
Diets, partly by their home diflentions, partly by Spaniſh gold, did 
only pe. ſwade the Griſons to accommodate themſelves to the condi- 

tion 
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tion of the times, and to provide civilly for their affairs wherefore the 
Venetians, ſeeing themſelves left all alone, and that Count Fuentes 
was ready with a great Army, when the Griſons, who upon their 
account had entred into theſe troubles, demanded aid of them, did at 
laſt declare, that they thought it not fit that the peace of 75aly ſhould be 
diſturbed upon ſuch an occaſion. Thus the Fort Faentes kept unpre- 
judiced by the Forces or threats of ſo many Princes. But the year 1613 
being, together with the time of Confederacy, expired, the Venetians 
bethought themſelves not only of renewing the League, but of eſta- 
bliſhing it for ever; and, as being a thing neceſſary to tt e very being 
of their State and Liberty, they laid out great ſtore of moneys in that 
Nation, whereby they purchaſed ſo many Partakers, and ſo numerous 
a Faction, and ſo many Votes adhering to their party, as prevailing 
over the French and Spaniſh Faction, both which were too weak to op- 
poſe them, tt ey united themſelves by me:ns of the Agents of both the 
Crowns; and thoſe Agents joyning in their eadeayours and deſigns, 
which till then bad been contrary to one another, labour d to exclude 
the Venetian Confederacy: Wherefore the French Embaſſadours, who 
had formerly ben held to be the chief Protectors of the Rhe:ian Liber- 
ty againſt the Spaniards, began to be much ſuſped ed; and this ſuſpition 
gre to be ſo great, as being turned into hatred, and not being any long- 
et to be concealed, Monſieur Gueffier, then Reſident Embaſſadour for 
France, was publickly diſmiſs d; who fearing the open hatred and fu- 

of that Nation, and ſhunning the popular I umults and Inſurrections 
which he knew were incited againſt him (and chiefly by the Preachers) 
he withdrew almoſt in a flying poſture to amongſt the Swiſſers: Whe: e- 
with the Griſous having immediately ſent away to acquaint the King of 
France, and withal to complain of tte reaſon which drove them there- 
unto, the King being either diſpleaſed at it, or not making ſuch account 
of rhe Ebaſſadouts which were ſeat unto him as he had wont, they 
thought ti emielves treated as Subjects; wherefore they inclined more 
then before to the renewing of their League with the Venetians. 

The Gritons theretore chas'd away the Biſhop of Coira (who being 
a Prince of tte ſacred Empire, holds rhe firſt place in the Dyets) and 
began to perſecute the chief Fautors of both the Crowns with Impri- 
ſonments, Confilcations, Baniſnment, and with corporal pnniſhments, 
as Enemies to the publick Liberty; nor thetewithal content, differing 
in their opinions, they leau d a moſt altogether in the Governmeat of 
their affairs to their Preachers; who being Hereticks preached nothing 
but the neceſſity tor preſetvation of their State and Liberties, of uni- 
ting the pe ple in one Religion; and that therefore they muſt extitpate 
the Catholicks, and drive them totally out of their Houſes and Coun- 
trey: Many the etore being forced by this perſecution fled, ſome of 
them went to the S ate of Millain, ſome to the Swiſſers, endeavduring 
to recover theit Countrey by force of Arms, out of which they were 
driven by rigour, by the injuſtice of the Judges, and by violent facti- 
on: Thoſe that fled to the Swiſſers made the Embaſſadour Gueffier 
their Head - Commander, and the others the Duke of Feria, with 
whom Gwefficr Þeld ſecret Intelligence, that he might intereſt bimſclt 
in their Cauſe, a1d help them with men and moneys (which were 
| Ee 2 thing's 
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things they wanted) to return into their Countries, Feria furniſh'd 
them with moneys, where with they raiſed a body of men, and entring 
into Coira they made themſelves Maſters ot it; but their Adverſaries 
being ſtronger then they, they were ſoon driven out, and together 
with ther the Freach Embaſſadour : Yet they nor the Duke of Feria 
not being any whit diſmayed, they tryed their Fortunes once more 
with gtener reſolution and Forces; for Feria afforded chem commo- 
dity of taking 500 Foot out of Tyrvolo, and moreover he aſſiſted them 
by diverſion, — an Inſurrection inthe Valtoline; which being ſet 
on Foot between Raaelfo Planta, Head of the Griſons that were of the 
French Faction, and Cavalier Robuſtelli the chief of the Valtoline Fa- 
cion, was much fomented by Feria, but with ſo much ſecreſie, as it 
was not known to any of the Princes Agents that were in Millain. This 
Iaſurrection of the Valtolinians began the year 1620. The pretence 
was, that they being ancieatly Confederates with the Griſons, the 
Griſons being the flronger had turn d their Confederacy into Com- 
mand, and exerciſed too great Tyranny over them, not only over their 
rerſons and fortunes, but over their Conſciences; and would there- 
tore introduce the poyſon of Calviniſm, and withdraw the people 
from their Pore-fxtecs Religion, which they had ſuck' d in with their 
milk: For after they bad driven out thoſe that fided with the French, 
the Griſons (as hath been ſaid) made their Preachers Arbitrators of 
their affairs; who began to prohibite Iodulgences in the Valtoline, and 
to preach Calviniſm, to poſſeſs themſelve, ot Churches and Monaſte- 
ries, and to make Colledges thereof, for the breeding up ot youth in 
their Sect, to the ent that they might totally root out the Ca: holick 
Religion: And that this might the more eafily be effected, they put 
ſome of the chiefeſt and moſt re igious of tha; Valley to death. Having 
therefore by Feria xaſſiſtance ſhaken eff the ſervitude ſuffer'd by the 
Griſons , they put alł the Heretical Officers and Preachers to death that 
they could lay hands on: Afterwards, the better to maintain the begun 
Iaſurrection, they poſſeſs d themſelves of the Paſſes whereby the Gri- 
ſons might fall down upon them and vanquiſn them, and fell to munite 
them with men and Fortifications z wherein they were the more tortu- 
pa e, for tha: Count Febn Serbellone having by Orders from Feria aſ- 
ſembled about 2500 Foot without the beating up of Drum, was en- 
tred into the Valtoumne to aſſiſt them, But the Griſons preventing theſe 
Ceſigns fell ſpeedily down with a great many: men into the Valley of 
Chiavenns, and from theric- environing the upper part of the Lake, 
they woond about into the Falioline; where baving taken and fortified 
ſome convenient places to keep out relief from the State of Millaun, 
they went to Toma, a grent Town in the Valtoline; and coming from 
thence to the B idge ca led Ganda, upon the Alada, they fortified it, and 
made themſelyes Maſters of Senario. By which ſucceſſes the Valtoli- 
nians ſea ing the Griſons made more open recourſe to the Duke of Fe- 
ria tor more powerful ſuccout in this their ſo great danger: Feria was 
not c eat to their en rea ĩes, nor backwards in ſubminiſtring ſuccour; 
for tecing the Proceedings of. the Enemy, and fearing greater inconve- 
n exces, commanded Gil de | Arena to ende.your the ſecuring of the 
affairs of the Valisline, who had fortified: himſelf in Morbegno-with 
| thoſe”. 
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thoſe men who came in threeves into the Valioline; which he. having 
happily done, and tecove red the bridge Ganda, with the death of the 
Garriſon who oppoſed him, the Griſons forſook Sondrio, and tetreated 
towards Chavenna : But to the end that they might not enter another 
time by that way into the Valtaline, Feris omlered Don Ferowimo Pi- 
montello General of the Light- Horſe of the State of Millain, (who by 
his directions was djawn neet the Confines of the Valtoline with fome 
Companies of Harſe and Foot) to poſſeſs himſelf of rhe Shore of 
Chiauenna, which being ſcituated upon the Head of the Lake, lies in 
the mid-way by which people paſs conveniently from Chiavenns into 
the Yalteline: This Shpreqr Bank was well fortified by ſome of the 
Griſons, who reſenting the Spaniards attempts in the Valtoline were 
falien down into the Stare of Millain, and had given upon ſome of the 
acereſt Towns thereof, and carried away ſome Pillage. Pimontello 
ſent about 500 Soyldiers in Barques to aſſault that Garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of 300 Foot 3, wha landing not tar from the Garriſon went to- 
wards th: bank, intending to aſſault it: But the Garriſon being affright- 
ed at their coming, abandoned that Station, and not ſtaying to be aſ- 
faulted, fled into Chiguenya fo as the bank fell without any diſputing 
into Pimantellos hands, which he forthwith fortified. 

By ſuch like demonſtrations as.chaſe the Duke of Feria had plainly 
decla ed, that be had ſuficieatly iggaged not only the King of Spains 
Forces, but his name in this Enterpriſe, being moved chiefly thereunto 
out of two reaſons; The one, becauſe he (aw the Heretick Swiſſers 
and the Veaetians had apenly ingaged themſelves in the Griſons cauſe, 
and in recovery of the Valtoline, that, Senate paying ſeut money into 
thoſe parts to raiſe two Brigadces, the one Swiſſets, the other Griſons, 
wbete with to go to the recovery of the Valiaine: The other, becauſe 
the King of France his Agents, by order from their King, who was of- 
fended with the Griſons, did not only conſent unto, but had a hand in 
the Valieline inſut te tion, and deſited Feria to protect them + All this 
was endeavoured from France, to the end that the Griſons being mo- 
leſted on that part might haye the, mare reaſog to have recourſe to 
their King, and their Kang) by that gans might govern them as he liſt« 
ed, and cauſing them to abandon, the Venetian Confederacy, might 
recover his ancient Authority, with.that Nations wherefore Feria ta- 
king courage from the conſent and interceſſion of the French, and pre- 
tence from the Venetians intermiſſion to meddle in that Affair, thought 
it might be likely go ſucceed well, whereby ſuah conveulcncies and 
ſafety would tedonni to his, Kings Affairs: He notwithſtanding cloak- 
ed his deſigns with the maatle of Religion, as if he. would have jt be- 
lie ved, that it was father his zeal to the Catholick Faith, and to Gods 
ſervize, than the cogyegicacies and intereſt of State, and ot his King, 
which had made hum embrace a buſineſs of that imꝑortance; profeſſing 
himſelf therefore to he)a: hetter Catholick than Pelititian, . be ſent 
Prieſts of holy and devqut liſe into, thoſe parts, to preach the Vord 
of God, and to canvertzſouls to the Catholick Religion: He aggtava- 
ted the wicked and deteſtable actions of the Calviniſts, committed 
agaioſt thoſe of the, Valtoline, to free them ta receive Calvins Here- 
tical Doctrine; and, the danger of that diſeale being diffuſed abroad 

in 
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in the neighbouring parts of Italy and State of Millain, might infect 
all 7zaly with the contagion thereof: Nor herewithal content, he ac- 
quainted the Pope with the whole buſineſs, intreating him, and ex- 
horting him by particular Letters, not only to approve of, but to con- 
cur in his actions, in ſo pious and Catholick a buſineſs: Ihe pretence was 
very juſt, and the colours very lively and apparent to juſtifie ſo great 
an action; nor could there be a fitter occaſion to effect it: but the ſla- 
very of 1taly, which lay hidden under theſe religious pretences, ſpoil'd 
all the glory and good which adorned this action; and it being not 
probable that ſo many Princes, whoſe liberty was concern d in this 
buſineſs, would ever ſuffer that the Duke of Feria ſhould inſnare their 
States and Liberties with ſuch conceits as theſe, it might upon bettet 
grounds be ſuppoſed he would meet with very many difficulties in 
bringing them ro perfection: ſo as B it might have been a 
more opportune advice for the affairs of his King, and for the conditi- 
on of the preſent times, not to have provoked the Italians with ſuch 
and ſo great a novelty, who were already very much incens'd with the 
Spaniſh command, who being become more jolly by reaſon of the ſuc- 
ceſſes in the late wars, were ready to hold up their heads, and to ha- 
zacd the wholly laying aſide all reſpe& to the King of Spains authori- 
ty, and forgoing all fear of his Arms to turn the world upſide down 
for the preſervation of themſelves and liberties, rather then to ſuffer 
themſelves to be inſlaved as they were likely to be by the novelties at- 
tempted, and ſo ſtrongly indeavoured by Feria. | 
Neither was it likely thatthe French who did now incourage Feria 
to this enterpriſe, would ever be content that he ſhould reap full ſatiſ- 
ſa tion therein; for 3 no other end, then by vexing the Gri- 
' ſons to force them to have recourſe unto their King for help, ic was 
more certain, that they would indeavour by all means, that that Valley 
might not remain poſſeſs d by the Spaniards, left the Spaniſh Gran- 
dezza might be the more increaſed, and the liberty of the Italian 
Prir ces might be by them oppreſs'd, and leſt that paſſage might be 
block'd up from thoſe of their Nation by the Spaniards z and befides 
tha: the preciſe Orders-and Inſtru@ions of the Court of Spain did re- 
pugne ſuch novelties, the example of the Emperour Charles the Fifth, 
and of Philip the Second, might keep the Duke of Feria from ſuch at- 
tempts: which Princes though they knew how fitting a thing it would 
be to be maſters of the Valtaline, and would galdly bave been ſoz yet 
thinking it to be a buſineſs which would be hard to compaſs, they were 
far from thinking of it; and the example of the commotions which 
bapned in Count Fuerres time was more freſh, and of greater force, 
when by building only that Fort within the Confines of the State ot 
Millan he was likely to have cauſed ſuch wars in 1taly ; the French, 
and Venetians having ingaged themſelves meerly for the preſervation 
of the Valtoline, when the Spaniſh-Forces were at the height of their re- 
putation; what could he then pretend, or hope for, upon this preſent 
occaſion, when the intire uſurping of the Valtoline was in queſtion, by 
the preſervation whereof the liberty of Ita, and by the loſs whereof 
ber ſlavery, did evidently reſult? ahd yet Feria preferring the great 
good which would be gotten by joyning 1a / to Germany, befor: ſo 
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many other reſpects, entred coutagiouſly upon the enterpriſe, and 
plunged himſelt daily more thereinto: thinking that the glory of this 
acquiſition would be greater, by how much the reſp: Rs were the great- 
er which had kept the Emperour, and Philip the Second, from endea- 
youring it: he did not apprehend that any one could diſtutb him, or 
bete ave him of what he ſhould have gotten, when he ſhould have joy- 
ned Germany to 1taly by the Valtoline; for having once ſecured the paſ- 
ſage of the Dutch, neither could the Italians have known how to reſent 
it, being bereft of forre:gn aid, nor could forreigners have eaſily aſ- 
faulted the State of Millain, when it ſhould be back d by the neigh- 
bouring German Forces: he was alſo the more incouraged( and his 
hopes were the more heightned by the troubles in France, the King be- 
ing buſied in beſieging Montalban and Rochel, which were thought 
would prove a tedious buſineſs, and not to be effected: fo az holding 
it for undoubted that neithet the French, nor (without them) the Ve- 
netians, nor other Iralian Princes would ſtir, he thought they would 
be content with it, as they had been with the building ot Fort Fuentes; 
and that therelore he was not to abandon an occaſion whereby he might 
ſignalize his Gove:nment beyond that of any of his Prede. eſſours: 
who though they had always had their eye upon it, yet they never 
knew how to effect it. But the Griſons, who were not this mean 
while idle, having by the Venetians moneys aſſembled about 6000 
Foot, tried once more to enter into the Valtoline, by the way of Chia- 
venna3-and finding Ia Rive well fortified, they took a gr. at compaſs 
along the Mountains, and fell down into the Country of Bormio, which 
lies in the utmoſt part ofthe Valioline, where it joyns to Tirvolo: Fo- 
van di Medici, Marqueſs of St. Angelo, was entred into this Town with 
600 of thoſe Italian Foot who came in Threves from the State of Mil- 
lain, and bad already begun a great Trench, by which he thought to 
have ſhut up the mouth of a Valley whereby they come from t! ups 
permoſt part of the Griſons: but the Work not being yet finiihed, 
and conſequea:ly remaining ſubject to be offended by the Enemy, when 
coming upon their backs they ſhould aſſault the defendants , being 
therefore ſet upon on that fide which lay yet open, he forſook the 
T. ench, and Bormio, and withdrew with his men into Tirans, a Town, 
which lies more inward, and almoſt in the midſt of the Valley; and 
the Griſons entring Bormio without any reſiſtance, ſack d ir, unwor- 
thily profaning the Churches, and converting ſacred things, and what 
was conſecrated to divine worſhip, not only to prephane, but to ſacri- 
legious, and ſcandalous uſes: being incouraged by this good ſucceſs they 
fell down upon Tyrano aſſuredly hoping to take it with as much caſe, 
but they fared here otherwiſe; for the Duke of Feria hearing what had 
hapned at Bormio, gave order to Jovan Feronymo Pimontello, that lea- 
ving a ſufficient Garriſon in nella Riva, he ſhould go with all the men 
he could gathet up in thoſe parts, into the Valtoline: who taking as t e 
m.rched ſome pieces of Artillery from Fort Fuentes, and having got- 
ten 14 foot Comp nies in thoſe parts, came in four days march into 
Tirano, where there were already 2000 Foot and 500 Horſe comman- 
ded by Jovan Bravo. The Griſons were not above four miles from 
Tyrano, when Pimontello came thither with his men; aad being __ 
vered, 
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vered, and withſtood by ſome Troops of Horſe they fought them 
and repuls'd them, who being purſued by greater numbers, retired in- 
to Tyran0: but the Grifons keeping behind them with the whole body 
of their men, imontello and Brave reſolved to go forth aga n into the 
Field with 1000 Foot, part Spaniards, part Iralians, and with 40 
Horſe; and fencing themſelves with ſome woful V\ als, bur breaſt 
bigh, which inviron the Gardens by which that whole Country is di- 
ſtinguiſhed, they ſtaid waiting the coming of the Enemy, who appear- 
ed upon the deſcent of a Hill, divided in o three Squadrons ; the firſt, 
which conſiſted of 260d Berneſe, and were led on by Colonel Nicelo 
Muler, a valiant and well experienced Commander, advancing more 
furiouſly ti en the reft, was ſo ſorely plaid upon by Musker-ſhot when 
he drew tieer the plain, as being openly expoſed to the vollies of ſhor, 
he was but ill dealt with : being afte:ward come upon the 5 rong { ere- 
ceived more prejudice by the Horſe which was commanded by o] vi- 
ano, Governour of Gullara, who drawing neer him by a certain cover d 
way, gave furiouſly on upon the Foot, and made great ſlaughter, in- 
{omuch as Colonel ler, together with five other of the beſt Cap ains 
being ſlam, and their ranks broken, after a furious fight, which Jaſted 
for ſome houts, they were routed thoſe few that fled were part of 
them killed by the Country people, part throwing themſelves into the 
Aada we:edrowned: as for the other two Squadrons, the Reer eicaped 
ſafe away: the other which went to recover Tyrano, after having made 
ſome reſiſtance, fled, with the loſs of their Baggage, which remained 
in the Enemies hands: the Kings men returned victorious into Tyr4z0 g 
and tte vanquiſhed finding they were not purſucd, rallied together and 
went, (being in number about 4000) to aſlault the Town but Pimontello 
Eaving aſſemnbled the Foot togecher, and put them in order, made ſuch 
reſiſtance, a3 the Enemy being plaid upon by the Artillery, and inda- 
maged by ſmaller mot, could do nothing ot moment, nor curſt come 
to an aſſault, though the Walls were in ſome places weak, and ruinous g 
but retreated towards the Mountains which confine upon the State of 
Venice , trom whence going to bermio they returned home. The 
eonfl.& indured five hours, with great courage ;on both ſides, above 
2000 of the Griſohs wet. ſlain, thoſe being comprehended who were 
drowned in the Addz 3 and of the Sp:niards not above 50, amongſt 
which Ottavians the Governour (Who was one of the firſt tha: aſſaulted 
th e firſt Squadron) anda Nephew of Jovan Bravo: the ſpoil was great, 
amongſt which they tound much of what was taken from Bormio, and 
32000 Ducares, deſtined for the Souldiers pay: after the Victory, 
tt ey went to Bormio, which being abandoned by the Garriſon made 
no teſiſtance; where they built a gallant Fort royal, and munited the 
Town with a great I rench; by which, and by three little Forts erected 
al: ng the Valley, the one a: Tyrano, another at Morbegno, and the 
third at Sondrio, the Kings men were maſters of the Yaltolize ; and the 
new built Forts being kept by the peoples conſent, for Guard ot the 
Country, and the liberty thereof, they began to ſettle a form of Religi- 
on, and Politick Liberty, to the end that thoſe of the Yalteline being 
governꝰ'ꝗ by ttemſelves, might under the protection of Spain, where- 
into tt ey were by a particular Decree received, injoy their Religion, 

and 
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and be ſecured intheir liberty, which they bad happily recovered. The 
Archduke Zeopold, who keeping correſpondency with the Duke of 
Feria, aimedat the recovery of the Towns of the third League, which 
were antiently rebeiled from the houſe of Auſtria, did at the ſame time 
build a Fort, which he called San Maria, in the Valley of Moſers, in 
the Gtiſons juriſdiction, to the end chat remaining juſt where the Val. 
toline joyns to Tixwols,' the union on both ſides might be the better ſe · 
cured. To theſe bappy ſueceſſes more happy Negotiations were added; 
for not long alter, the Griſons being dejected, partly by the great 
blow whichthey received in the Vauss line, and partly confuſed forthe 
repugnancy of opinions which was riſen up amongſt them, /« Griggia, 
which is the chicteſt of the tee Leagues, ſent Embaſſ.dours to Nil- 
lin, and capi ulated with Feria touching the reſtitution of the Yakoline 
to its former condition, upon vety favourable terms, for the inhabitants 
Religion and Liberty; and obliged it ſelf, in nanie of the other two 
Leagues, in a perpetual League with the State of Millain: and (what 
was much delized by the Spaniſ Agents) to grant fre- paſſage for the 
Kings menthorow their Bow]: bur this Capitulation took no effeR, 
though: many of the Commonalty of the fecond League concurred 
therein tos the third League contradicting ir, and particularly thoſe 
of low Fagrzrna, the numbers of thoſe who were againſt che Capitala- 
tion af Auillaim began to increuſe, and their faction grew ſtrongery 
the rathen becaute they were much fomented by the Venetians, and 
French EMmhaſſadour, who adhered unto them. The Embaſſidour was 
the fame Govfftera, whobwing-held: intelligence with Feria bur a little 
betore, badproeued;.amd had had a handiipthe inſurrection of the Yal- 
taline; but net being able to ſee it now faln under the authority, and al- 
moſt under the commando the Spaniard, and that he himfclt had been 
the means and. worker thereof, he was pieced again with the Griſbns, 
and with contraryindravouts favouted the oppteſſion of the Valtolini- 
ans ta drive tt e: Spaniards from amongſt the Griſons to the recovery 
af the Valley whictrthey had loſt: they were thereunto alſo incited by 
their Preachers, who deteſting the Capitulation of Millain, called'in 
their public preachings, and in their private 2 the Favourets 
thereof,. Authors: of: ſdaundal, Enemies to the publick liberty, and 
Traytors to their Country: ſo as there proceeded great altercations be. 

tween thoſe who were againſt t; and the Duke of Feria having taken 

five Companies of Swiſſen into pay, in favour of thoſe that ſided with 
the Capitul ation, he ſent them into Rhetia; whereat the Country riſe 
up in Arms, and the very fautors of the Capitulation not adhering much 
to their former opinion, te Swiſſers were fore d to retreat: ſo as this 

party. having gott en the upperband, they began to itaplead the chief 
Authors of the M:{aiz Capitulation, as having betrayed'the publick li- 

berty, by agre eig thereunto without the publick conſent ot all. But 
new Orders being ſent at this time from the Court of Spain, reduces 
the trouble to a moi e quiet Negotiation. The Princes of /taly were 
much moved at theſe proceedings of Feria, and reſented then; and 
the Venetians, who (as hath been ſaid) coveted both their own, and 
the common liberty, and by disburſing out moneys largely unto the 

Criſons, had indeavouxed thae che m_ not compaſs his ends 5 w_ 
F allo 
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alſo by their Embaſſadour made great complaint thereof to the Court 
of Spain; accuſing the Governour as a perturber of the publick p: ace, 
and as an inſnarer of the liberty of Italy; as did alſo the new Pope, Gre- 
gorythe 15th, who ſucceeded Pas! the 5th, who died in the beginning 
of the year 1621 : this was Cardinal Lodoviſſo, Archbiſhop of Bulognia : 
he was commonly held to be not well affected to the Spaniard , by 
reaſon of the diſtaſtes between him and Don Piedro di Tolledo, when 
being the Apoſtolick Nuntio in Lombardy and Piedmont he negotiated 
the compoſition of thoſe wars; and theretore as one that deteſted the 
Spaniards. and loved not to ſee them increaſein greatneſs and authori- 
ty, it was thought he would not omit ſuppreffing thoſe ends upon this 
occaſion, which did ſo much vex him, ſo to make himſelf famous by 
reſtoring 7taly to bet former ſecurity, and thereby makethe beginning 
of his Popedom more acceptable. He wrot « Letter with his own hand 
to the King of Spain, complaining ef, and much reſenting the Governeurs 
actions, 4s prejudicial to the common quiet, and ſatu faction; and defiring 
him that he would not deny him this favour which be very earneſtly deſired of 
him, in this the beginning of his Popedom : he did alſo ſeriouſly admoniſh 
him, that for the good of the common peace, and for the ſafety of Italy, and 
F thoſe States which be the King did therein peſſeß, he would put the affairs 
of the Valtoline into ſo joyful 4 condition as might give ſatit faction to all 
men. The Letter either came not at all to the Kings hands, cr it it did, 
it was at his very laſt time of lite g for he died after Paul the Fiſth, about 
the end of March, the yeat 1621. a King who was more remarkable for 
his goodneſs and innocence of lite, then for any thing elſe; for for · 
going almoſt all buſineſs, and medling but very little in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, he retain d little ot a King, more then the title and for- 
tune: a thiag which did much prejudice the authority and greatne's of 
the Crown, which being govern d by the intereſt of Favorites, for 
the ſpice of 22 years, wherein he reigned, and chiefly in his latter time, 
he left it much fala from that height of reputation wherein he had re- 
ceived it from his Father. He was ſucceeded by Philip the Fourth of 
that name, the eldeſt of three Sons that he left behind him, of about 
16 years of age, who though he gave ſome greater ſhew ofa Royal in- 
clination 3 by which it was hoped that he would intereſt himſelf more 
in publick affairs then his Father had done, yet his young years, aad 
the paſtimes of youth not permitting him to partake of the troubles of 
publick Government, the adminiſtration of affairs muſt neceſſaril 
fall into the former condition, which the Spaniard call a Privanzs : 
or, of affairs being carried by Court Minions. The chief Miniſters 
of State were Don Balteſar di Zuniga, and Don Gaſpar di Guſman, 
Count d 0livares : but Zuniga who being long verſed in weightieſt at- 
fairs, as well within as out of the Kingdom, and who was highly 
eſteemed by all men, died not long after , to the general grief 
of all; ſo as the whole weight of Government leaned upon 01:- 
wares his Shoulders, who being made a Duke by the new King, 
and retaining ſtill bis former Title of Count, would be called 
Conde Duca. 

The Yaltoline was that which the new King took firſt into his conſi- 
deiation; wherein the Pope, the Princes of Ih, and the King of 


France, 
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France, bad uſed their indeavours: The new King would ſatisfie the 
joint deſires of ſo many Princes, and give a taſte, in this the beginning 
of his Reign, of his being content with what was his own, not defirin 
to uſurp upon other meas ſtates , or upon the Liberty of the Italian 
Princes : But becauſe the intereſt of Religion was concern d in this bu- 
ſineſs 3 that he might ſhe w himſelf to be a no leſs pious and religious, 
then wiſe and modetatè King, he agreed upon gertain Articles with 
the French Embaſſadour; the ſubſtance whereof was „That the ſame 
Religion ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the Valtoline which was there uſed in the 
year 16175 And that the State ſhould be reſtored to the ſame condition that 
it was in before the Rebellion: That the Forts ſhould be oy var 1 and all 
Gariſons remougd from thence: That all the Valtolinians ſtould be pardoned 
for their Rebellion: That the King of France, Switzers , and Valleſani, 
ſhould become ſoreties to the Griſons for the obſervance of what was agreed 
%: Theſe Articles came from Madrid into Italy, foon after the 
Capitulation of Millain; and as they came unexpected by any, (for 
even thoſe whq,did moſt deſire it, could not expect nor hope for ſuch 
facile proceedings irom that Court ,- in ſo weighty a buſineſs, and of 
ſuch importance to that Court) ſo the Duke of Feria, and all thoſe 
who out of a defireto advance the Spaniſh Grandezza had co- oppe- 
rated in this buſineſs, ſecing their plots and defigns wholly overthrown 
wherein they had taten ſo much paigs, were totally aſtoniſhed, not on- 
Y for the prejudice which they thought would thereby redound to the 
tate of Millan, and tothe other — of the Crown of Spain; bur 
for the loſs of that oſtentation, glory and merit, which Feria and the 
reſt hoped to have reaped thereby: Yet not heing able to withſtand 
the Kings ſo preciſe Orders and Cpmmands, they were forc'd to be 
content; and not knowing from whence this reſolution ſhould proceed, 
ſome laid the fault upon the new Kings weakneſs z others upon the 
Orders and Commands of the late Kings; who, upon receiving the 
Popes Leecsa little before he died, charged his Son to deſiſt from the 
en:erpriſe of the Valtoline: Others argued , that the new King being 
too indulgently affectionate to his Wife, who was ſollicited by the 
French Embaſſadour, was deſirous to pleaſe her at her earneſt deſire, 
in not coming to a breach with her Brother, the King of Franct, upon ac- 
count of the Valtoline: There were not ſome wanting who affi rmed 
that Don Piedro di Tolledo, out of private emulation that his ſucceſſor 
ſhould ſo happily effet this buſineſs, which nor he nor ſo many others 
of his Predeceſſors could ever do, did oppoſe in the Supream Coun- 
cel of State, to the end that Feria s actions might not be approved but 
rejected, as the original and undoubted cauſe of great ſcandal and trou- 
bles: Howſoever it was, by the effects men may eaſily comprehend 
either a Repeniance in theie Court of the thing capitulated for; or ac- 
cording to others (for there never wants ſiniſter Interpreters) an End 
rather to quiet the minds of the ahn and French, much moved and 
incenſed by tt eſe Capitulations, tin to put the thing capitulated for 
in execution. | 
Whilſt this was negotiating in Spain, the Valtolinians facing well 
in Italy by reaſon ot tte Victory at Tirano, and the Capitulations of 
Millain; and Feria cxclaiming re in the Court, that 1 
2 reſolu⸗ 
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reſolution the King f ad loſt ſo opportune and ſo important a purcha ſe, 
the enecution of the Articks was defer'd; but the Valtolinfaas ex- 
claimed more then £e#i4, as men who wete ſent thither on purpoſe by 
Feria: They mingledrears with their perfwaſions, and did infinitely 
defirette King. Thus he would not abandon them, nor force them to r:tur 
under the intent yoke of Tyrantys of Heretick Tyrants , who would riſe 
up not only againſt their Ave an fortunes, bur even ee Meryl ouls, 
crying down 1he Cathlich Religion in the Valtolme: They defired him 
Tharhe would infernt himfelf fully what the condition of the Valtotine was 
formerly, andwnhaiit was nor; af Well in refftit of their natur d Wberty 
%%%» of thee Potts the beat whuld 
bedifcern'd, by which hiv Majeſty mas per fwadett'to condeſcend to theſe Arti- 
cler? {nt 45 for the firſt Point, they ſhewed Hitt the V altolitians were na- 
terallx a free people, nt#Sabjetts nor Vaſſals to the Erifons, as hi Maſefty 
had been informed, lat their Companions and Confederates , ts whors net- 
ther they nor their for Fahrt hidirver ſworn featry, nor dime hamage, 
or jhewedl any ſigne of: ſuij ectionʒ vhiugh by reaſon of the diver firy of Reli- 
ions, their liberty, after b#vin n4by Jears governed the common Re- 
pnblick joimly , had bein oppreſs'd- and ſuffocated by their more powerful 
Confederate: Anil ile Tyranny wh the more irtielly exerciſed aginſt them, 
for that the Catholick Religion mes conflamiy profeſt by the Valtolinians, 
47d Calvins alluru i: Wherefore, ſaid they, iht Commotions . the Val- 
toline wert not, n could, be etuemed Rebellion, bus the deftnce and 
main min ing of the Canalirt Religion; nd the recovery of their natural Li- 
berty. which was not on alldwed , but faveiredand aßiſtea * Laws 
bot h humane and di nue i That this way vhe reaſon why no Prince, how great 
or powerfal ſorver, hiwing nethehqurudiction nor commant over them, 
could, without uſing violence; bting them under the command of others, and 
much lefi under the unjuſt Tyrann of the aſurpers of their Liberty; fron 
which by ſingular devine govdmefs , and by the ſo great had ara 4 their lives 
and fortune; thiy had ence witharawn themſelves: Nay, that all lawful 
and juſt Princes, the more grea ana powerful they were, were the more ob- 
Igea by the Laws of Nations, andy Gods Laws, to favour and take into 
tocir protecttiun, the Liberries of. oppreſt people, and to turn all the forces 
of their Kingdoms to the deſtruction ad beaitng down of Tyrants,” who were 
a:hor'd and perſecuted by all Laws both divine and humane: And if the de- 
fence of the V altolintans liberty was io be expected from any of the Princes 
of the preſent Age, ur did undoubtedly belong more to bis Majeſty then to any 
other 5 who having "taken the V altol:nians Religion and liberty into his pro- 
tection before the Capitulation ſtipulated with the King of France, he could 
not withous breach of bis Royal Word, abandon them, nor make them to do 
an attion ſo conrary to the protection his Majeſty had taken of them, by 
forcing ibem to return to their former flawiſh condition; But uhat this did 
b ling ts bim line, much more by reaſon of the hekeduary profeſiion of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, of always Leing w ſhield and conſtant defence of the 
Cubolick Religion, which mas Jo aunllted tothe liberty of the Valtoline, as 
the ruine F hee latter dia neceſſarily draw after it the ruine of the other x for 

who wow!d doubt but if the Val:oline ſhould return again to underneath the 
ſlavery of the Griſons, the Cathclick Religi in would be there trodden under 
fo-t ; Nor did that Article of the Convention, whereby it was arreed that 


Religion 


- 
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Religion ſhould be returned ia the ſame condition as it wat in the yea 16t 7. 


make any. lug for the preſeruation theteaf; for his Majeſty was abuſed in 
that Point as well as in the other of Religion, being falſly given io under- 
ftend that ther Roman Religion was that year unblemiſbed und undefaced there; 
and that this couſenage was: fo much the greater, as the inconveniences and 
erer bit aures:which 24 thereby reſalt wert the greatec and that therefore 
the barten provifen was to be had for it: Saying that the demolitions and 
profanations of Churches ; vhe uſurpation of Church:o4Ms ; the Martyr- 
domes and buaifhment of: ritigions peoples, the Schools and Seminaries for 
the: breeding uf youth in Calviniſme; ibi abolition of Tmages,prohibition 
of Iadulgoncerʒ and man ot hir impi aus und enormious abominations, were 
intradurad ib 1he Valtaline dong before tie gear 1617; And on the contra- 
7% thas obrdinnce to the Pao; tb Intredattion of the holy of fice3 the ac- 
ceptimg of Biſhops and Frebates of tbe huly Church "the accepting of the 
Councel of Frent, and ef the Gregbrian K alander ; the publication of In- 
dulgencies 5 the-aboliſhing off Hereiical Schools and Seminaries 3 the -Reſti- 
rution of demo liſbed Churches, of the guoels and perſons of Church men; and 
finally be extitpation of Hereticks and Hty ſien, ware the fruits and pro- 
des of Liberty, reconeredihe year 1610 ho ſees not then (ſaid they) 
that if that Article being to be put in exacation, and that Religion be redu- 
ced to the ſtate it mat in the ytar 1617. That your Majeſty being highly abu- 
ſed; doth command that alt 1hoſe' abowinations which were aboliſhed in the 
year 1620. ſhall return in the Valtoliae; and that, on the contrary, that 
all of Haly and Catholical; which: was blifſedly introduced there, together 
with.libertyhe aboteſhe4.. We cannos ( ſuid they) without bluſhing and-coyfu- 
ſton repreſent um o your Maſeſy, iat which your moſt Catbolick mind can- 
not without horror hear, and kum to be true: not only all ſacred Canons 
and moſt huly Councils of the Catholick Church, do not only reprove ſuch 
Conventions. bus do punifÞthe Authors, Pastors, und Introducers of all 
theſe abominable impienies , with ſevereſs: oxcommunication the Solemy 
Oath your Majeſty took a luiiꝭ before your:Coronation, to the high Almighty 
God, to the: Princes and People of this ſo C atholick Crows, doth not aumit 
of ſuch Conventions. - The Catholick Kings, your Predeceſſours, who have 
ſpent ſo much Gold, and blood of their beſt. Valſels, for the maintenance of 
Divine Worſhip, and for the beating amm of Hereſie, who bave not va- 
[ned the loß of whole Provinces, for not admitting of any other then the Ca- 
tholick Religion, do conjure your Majeſy, the Inheritor not only of ſo many 
Kingdoms, but of ſo grea Catholick æcal, not to allow of that Covention, 
to which, ibe worl4 knows, had you not been abuſed, you woul4 not have con- 
ſented for all your Kingdoms... They finally concluded with axaggeratiug the 
iniquity, and inhumane craelties of the Griſons, which they were ſure would 
increaſe, together with thein fierce batred againſt the miſerable inhabitar is 
of the Valtoline, for their: having taten up Arms, in defence of their na- 
tural liberty, and of th Fath, T 1 2 : 
The King was doubtteſly. moved with theſe Reaſons, which being 
afterwards divulged in the Court, the chief Lords and Officers thereot , 
and the people in general, finding the reſulting inconveniences . this 
couſ. nage put upon the King, were much moved thereat, and did con- 
feſs that nothing more contrary io the Faith, nor more prejudicial to 
Catholicks, could be contrated among Heretick Princes; and ſtorm- 


ing 
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ing thereat, knew not what to do, whereby with ſafety to the Kings 
royal word and agreement, the Convention might be kept from being 
put in execution and whilſt they were buſied thereabout, a new acci - 
dent fell out which furniſ d them with a means: A Diet was refolved 
upon for the execution of this agreement amongſt the Swiſſers, to be 
celebrated in Lucerna, one of the chief Catholick Cantons of that Na- 
tion: wherein % hoot with the Deputies of all the WP) Mon» 
ſieur Scappi, Apoſtolick Nuntio with the Swiſſers, was to be pre» 
ſent for the Pope, Monſieur Myron, and Monſieur Moyholow, Embaſſa- 
dours, in ordinary and extraordinary, for the King of France, and 
Gueffiere Reſident in.R hetla, and Andriano Tomeſini, Preſident of the 
Parliameat of Burgen, for the King of Sp; and the Duke of Fe- 
ria was commanded to obſerve Tomaſini s Orders, for what ſhould be 
reſolyed upon in that Diet touching the affairs of the Yaltoline: the 
Deputies alſo of the Griſons appemted at this Diet, who preſenting 
the Decree of general pardon granted to thoſe of the Valtioline, de- 
manded the demolliſhing of the Forts lately erected in the Yaltoline, 
guarded at the preſent by Spaniſn Garriſom, and to be repoſſeſt of 
that Valley, according to the agreement made at Madrid; offering 
themſelves ready to obſerve whatſoever they were obliged unto by the 
ſaid Capitulation: The Preſident of Bargony peruſed, and attentively 
confidered the Decree 5 and finding it to be too full of cavils and ſnares 
for thoſe of the Valtaline, exclaimed much againſt ir, firſt in words, and 
then in writing; and as if a large Gate were thereby left open for re- 
venge, he began to accuſe it of fraud: the words and actions of the 
Grifons gave more credit to the Preſidents Reaſons, and Exclamati> 
ons, who ſeemed ſo incens'd againſt thoſe of the Valtoline, as not being 
able to contain themſelves, they ſtuck not to ſay, they hoped one da 
to waſh their hands in their blood: the Preſident was followed by all 
the Catholick Cantons, which were Confederate with the Crown of 
Spain; and by him of Appen del, which ſtands in the midſt between 
the Catholick, and Heretick Cantons; and therefore expreſly refuſing 
to ſtand bound for the Griſons, as they were required to do by the Ca- 
pitulation of Madrid, they madeaDecree thereupon, which they cal- 
led irrevocable: the other Cantons, either not being willing to appear 
of another opinion, or ſeeing that their obligation would not be ſatiſ- 
factory without the like of their companions, thought it not fit to be 

bound, Thus was the Convention of Madrid excluded, or as the 
French and Venetians complain d, deluded by the cunning and ſecret 

carriage of the Duke of Feria, who, as they ſaid, had wrought upoa the 

Swiſſers by moneys: neither did the heat of oppoſition made by the 

Preſident of Jargon paſs without ſuſpe& of ſome ſecret Commiſſion 

from the Court of Spain, which might have altered her opinion touching 

the affairs of the Valtoline; and this ſuſpition increaſed the more, for 

that the Spaniſh Agents, after the Swiſſers refuſal, began to pretend 

that the Convention of Madrid was no longer valid, but was to be un- 

derſtood as Null 3 as made upon condition that the Swiſſers and Val. 

leſu would be thereunto obliged : which condition being void, the 

Convention was yoid alſo: the buſineſs of Compoſition being there- 
tore deſperate, the Griſons being aſſiſted by the French and een 
| reſolved 
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Teſolved to go once more armed to the Valtoline, ind to indeavour the 
recovery thereot with greater Forces: which being preſently done; 
they fared not better then they had done before: though many men 
were ready to aſſiſt them in the parts about Breſſ/a, and Bergamo : they 
fell down with 13000 Foot into the Country of Bormio, with intention 
to aſſault the new Fort, wherein were 600 Foot under ottavto Sfera, 
who being very well prepared for defence, the Griſons thought not 
good to aſſault then; but ſent ſome Squadrons to the taking in of a lit- 
tle Fort not far off, wherein were about forty foot, who defended 
themſelves egregiouſly, and flew andrepuls'd many of the aſſailants : 
hearing afterwards tha: Fovanni Bravo, who was ſent with freſh men 
from Feria, approached, they went to meet him; and drawing out 
their Forces between Bormio and the little Fort, they ſtaid awhile ex- 
peRing him, intending to fight him; yet when they heard the Dcums 
which were nigh at hand, they retreated into Bormio, and ſeting it on 
fiie went towards the Mountains top, and from thence retired home- 
wards; but being overtaken in their retreat by ſome Horſe, which 
were (eat by Bravo to fall upon their Reer, where they received ſome 
prejudice; and their Commander Herma Planta being amongſt many 
others ſlain, all the reſt were ſo ter ified and confuſed, they began co 
ſeek their ſafety by a diſordetly flight through the craggy Mounta ns, 
which though they were rugged and almoſt unacceſſable, yet by the 
long practice and experience which ttey had therein, they overcame 
them; and being ſcattered they paſt back over the Mountains, leaving 
in Bormiocruel (igns of their rage againſt thoſe of the Valtoline: where- 
fore by reaſon of this ation, ſo contr ry tothe Articles of M-{lain, the 
Duke of Feria waged open war againſt them; and agreeing with 
Archduke Zeopold, whom Tirvols and Alſatia did obey, that he 
ſhould aſſault the Griſons on his fide the Mountains, he eatred himſelf 
in perſon into the Valtoline with 6000 Foot, and 500 Horſe, thinking 
to oppoſe the Ctiſons new Forces: but when he was not well got to 
Morbegno, a Town which ſtands in the mouth of the Yalto/ine, and hear- 
ing there what had befallen Bormio, he turn d upon Chiavenna, a Town 
of the Griſons, which is the head of another Valley, which runs along 
la Mera, a River which falling from the Alps runs into the Lake: 
there was therein a Garriſon of about 300 Griſons, who truſting more 
to the open Fields then to their Walls, drew along Trench on the out- 
ſide of Chiavenna, from the foot of the Mountain, to Mera; whe.e- 
with croſſing the whole Plain above which lies on the left ſide of the 
River, they minded not much the lower fide, it being narrow and 
mooriſh: thinking to make head there, they put themſelves almoſt all 
in Garriſon, and ſent for a good ſtrength of men to defend a certain 
place beyond the Trench : which being ſeated upon the skirts of the 
Mountain, Pitæ commanded the way, and the Plain, The Governour 
ſent a good Band of Carabines againſt thoſe that defended this ſtation, 
who forcing the defendants to abandon it, the defendants retreated to 
the Trench, where they ſhewed neither courage nor valour; for find- 
ing that the Enemies Horſe had foorded over la Mera, and was coming 
about upon their backs, fearing to be taken in the midit between tt e 
Horſe and the Foot, which drew nter, they fled iato Chiavenna D wo h 

nding 
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finding they were nt able to defend, it not being fortified, they aban- 
doned it, and fled a) roward the Mountains. The Ggve.nour having 
ficſ} poſſeſs himſelf.of the Tregch, ang then entering Chiguenna withe 
om any ſeſiſtance, he ſent 2 party af Horſe after them, who entering 
the Valley where il Reng begins, and by Bregiglia, they burnt and de- 
ſtroy'd a'l about them, entring on the one hide as far as Compelztino, 
2d on the other, to Caſt g nens and Soivs and having recqyered three 
pieces of Arillecy, which with two others which they found in Chia- 
venya, and which were kept there in memory of their ancient ViRory 
won by their anceſtors, above a hundred years before in the State of 
Millan; the Govergour ſeqt part of the Foot to aſſiſt the Archduke, 
who was entied at the ſame'time with 10000 Foot, commanged by 
Colonel Balairane into the Piretinre, the thitd League, and had taken 
the Valleys of Engedina and Parqvi N, which (as hath been ſaid) belong a 
iog ancienzly to the houſe of Auſtria had rebelled, and joyned to the 
other two Leagues; they afterwards by the aſſiſtance ſent from the Go- 
vernour. took Majafeld, a great Town and of importance, from whence 
going to Ceira, the Metropolitan City of that Nation, they S 
took it, where placing the Biſhop in his ancient ſeat, who (ag hath heen 
ſaid) was a little before driven from thence, they left a great Garriſon; 
the Griſons, who were bereft of all aid and ſuccour, not being able to 
give the leaſt reſiſſaage againſt. this their ſo great ruine: wherefore be- 
ing beaten every 15 and having humbly beg d leave, and ob:ained 
ir, to ſend Embaſladgurs. to Ain to treatot ſome agreemem, the 
Griggiogan an K o Leagues (for le Diretture, the third League, 
being as a member cut off, and under the Archduke, was nat in a tree 
condition to Capitulate) ſent their Embaſſadours thither . with them 
went alſo ſome Emhaſſadours from the Swiſſer', to aſſiſt their Friends, 
and Colleagues, at leaſt, with ingeavours, which they were reſolyed 
not to do with Forces: being come to Millain, they deſired a ceſſation 
of Arms, whilſt ſome medium might be found our againſt ſo great up- 
roars, ang inconveniences. The Swifſers were ſent back with good 
rds, and with general, terms of the Kings good intentions, who as 

1 o the Dyke of Feria, was. ſaid not to have any other end in theſe 
Commotions, then to eſtabliſh a long peace, with ſafety. to the Ca- 
tholick Faith: ſo they return d home within a few days, without en 
tring into any particularities, The Griſons were treated withall other- 
wiſe z for they deſiring to be reſtored to the antient condition of the 
Valtoline, they were plainly told that chis their demand was contrary, 
both to Humane and Divine Laws; the latter not ſuffering Catholicks 
to be under the Dominion of Heteticks ; and the former permitting. 
thoſe of the Yaltoling, as thoſe who were unjuſtly ſubjugated bythe 
Griſons their comp.nions, and unworthily oppreſs d in their liberties, 
to withdraw themſelves, whenſoever they could, from the yoke of Ty- 
ranny 5 wherefo e being forced to ſubmit unto the will of the more 

powerful, they came to new Conventions; Whereby liberty of Conſci- 

ence was allowed thropgs their whole Country; a perpetual confederacy was 

agreed upon between t. ofe tms Leagues and Crows of Spain, with due re- 


ſpect had io their ancient Confedt ac; with the Crownof France : perperual 
paſſage for the K ing of Spains men through the Rhetian Alps; and 4 


ee 
iberty 


ae; 2 — the Valtoline, with an obligation notwithſtanding that they 
ſbould pay yearly to the Griſons 25008 Deckets by way of Tribute 5 where- 
with the Biſhop of Coira, and the two Leagues, renounced all Authority, 
Empire, and Fur dition, which they bad formerly had in that Valley; and 
the Duke of Feria entred ſoretiſbip, in the King of Spains name, for the year- 
ly payment of the Foreſaid ſum by thoſe of the Valtoline. 

The buſineſs between the Griſons and thoſe of the Valtoline being 
thus happily compoſed; after ſome moneths ſome alterations hapned, 
which were ſoon appeaſed; for thoſe of the third League could not 
ſuffer ſubjection; they therefore plotted Inſurrections againſt Arch- 
duke Leopold, by means whereof they endeavoured to re-gain their Li- 
berty. The Commotion began amongſt thoſe of the Valley of Pa- 
rentæ, the boldeſt and fierceſt people of that Nation; who being ſol- 
licited by ſome of the Griggian League, who were ill ſatisfied with the 
laſt Capitulation at Millain, entred one Holy-day into the Gorps de 
Guarde, and finding Arms there, but no Souldiers, they being gone to 
Maſs, they ſeize j on them, and killing the Garriſon, they armed theic 
Compagnions with long ſtaves (tor their Arms had been taken from 
fem before by the Archdukes Officers) and increaſing in numbers 

they went to Coira and to Maiafelat, where fighting the Archdukes men 
twice in open fields, both which times they were victorious , they for- 
ced the others to ſurrender up thoſe two places to them; which being 
taken, all the Garriſons of all the reſt of the Country flying away, they 
might eaſily have te gained their former Liberty, had not new men 

beea ſpcedily ſeat them from the Archduke to quell them 3 who bein 
led on by Count S»/tz, and by the fame Baldrone, beat thoſe of the 
League ewice, and did not only recover all thoſe places, but forced 
thoſe of the Diritture once more to ſubmit to the Archdukes yoke : 
And a Dyet being held not long after in Zindao, an Imperial Town in 
Sae via, wherein the Archdukes Deputies, and thoſe of the thirteen 
Cantons met, it was declared, That the Diritture did of right belong 
to the Houſe of Auſtria, and that therefore they ſhould render obedience 
thereunto; and 4s being ſubjet# to the Auſtrian Empire they ſhould obey 
the Archaukes e 3 and that they could not pretend to any Liberty, 
but ſbould be wholly diſtinguiſhed, and be altogether, and for ever be under- 
ſtood to be, ſeparated from the body of the Griſons Commonwealth; annull- 
ing all actions of Confederacy which they had made, as the third League, with 
other Princes, and particularly with the King of France. Which Decla- 
ration was afterwards approved of, and accepted by the Deputies of 
the ſaid League, who (wore Fealty, and did homage to the Archduke: 
Thus part oft Rhetia beyond the Alpes reſting in the Archdukes power, 
and the reſt on this ſide the Alpes, either depending upon, or being ſub- 
jugated by the Spaniard, the affairs of the Crown of Spain in 1:aly, and 
thoſe of the Houle of Auſtria in Germany were much better'd, by rea- 
ſon of the great happineſs which was gotten by the Conquelt of Rhe+ 
tis, and the Union of the States of Italj to thoſe of Germany z by which 
Union the one might commodiouſly ſuccour th: others inſomuch as tke 
Valtoline, and the League with the Griſons, procured by ſo much indu- 
ſtry by Count Fuentes and the other Governours, were of very little 
conſideration, in compariſon of this new purchaſe : For whereas the 
| Ge League, 
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League; ben it ſuonld be concluded; would have been uncertain and 
very expenſite to tbe date of Milan, the Dominion over the Diris- 
ture, aud the neceſſary dependency at the other tyo Leagues upoa the 
Houſe of uſtria, did more uodoubiedly ſecure the ſame end: withour 
any expeuee: And whereas he ho will eater into Tyrvali by the Val- 
toline muſt neceſſarily paſs over craggy mountains. unfrequemee, and 
intte Winter ſeaſon hardly paſſable, entrance is much mote commo- 
diouſly had into the Rbetian Countrey by the Valley of CH, then 
by that of the Valloline ; and from hence a better, ſhorter, and ſaſer way 
is had for Cermau thes by Tyr valo, by which entrance is only had into 
the Valioline: So as the King ot Spain, without demanding paſſage 
from the Swiſſers, had the conveniegcy of receiving as many men as 
he would at any time from Germany into the State of Millan, and with- 
out troubling the Duke of S«vey, who might deny the referyed paſſage 
of Breſſa, or, without being beholden to the French, who may hinder 
him, he might commodiouſly, and without any oppoſition, paſs men 
from Rhetia into. Alſuia, and from thence into the Pataiinate upon the 
Rheſne, which was won but alittle before tothe Houſe of Auſtria; and 
trom the Palatinate into Flanders and the Lows Countreys. So the 
Spaniſh and Auſtrian Empire ſo much diſtracted being become united, 
and communicable within it ſelf, became more firm, and lefs expoſed 
to be injured by others; and the French and other Tranſalpiners, who 
envied ſuch Grandexza, being by ſuch a ſound obſtacle diijoyn d and 
ſegregated from Italy, could leſs eaſily hold intelligence with the I a- 
lian Princes, or adminiſter hopes of aſſiſtance to them. Wherefore 
Feria ſeeing how much by the ſucceſs of that Enterprize happily begun 
under his auſpicious Government, and more happily ended, he had 
exce.ded the hopes of his Predeceſſors, returned full ot joy and glo- 
ry to Millain, triumphing over the Griſons, with the Artillery recover- 
ed after a bundred years,. which: being adorned with Lawrel were in 
manner of Tiiumph drawn before him. But look how much the con- 
dition of the Crown of. Spain was better and more advantaged by ſo 
many good ſucceſſes, ſo much the more did Jealouſie incr-ale amongſt 
the Talian Princes, and the 3 of their own Liberty and 
Command; and together with this jealouſie, envy, and endeavours of 
oppoſition increaſed in thoſe that envy ed the Spaniſh greatueſs; the lat - 
ter not being able to fee ſo great an advancement in authority, nor the 
others to ſee that little loop · hole (much to their griet) ſhut up, by which 
ther liberty in the greateſt and moſt urgent ſtreights might breathe: And 
as tome ſtood lookers on, and quiet obſervers of theſe events, the leſſer 
expecting when the greatec ſhonld move; ſo the Duke of S vy, though 
the pre, udice did not chiefly belong unto him, unleſs it were that the 
Span'ards. needing now no longer any paſſage through Savey ſhould 
have leſs occaſion to put an efteem upon him, yet, were it either that as 
an lalian Prince he was touched with the danger of others, or that he 
thought the too much Grandezza of the Spaniard might prove dange- 
rous to his own affairs, or ti at he did defire by all means to croſs the 
ends and deſigns of that Crown, he thought it no little diminution to 
his own Iatereſts, that tte Spaniards ſhould not any more ſtand in much 
need of his Fr endſhip: But the Venetians were chiefly mad k eteat, 


whom 
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whom the danger did more neatly concern, as thoſe that ſaw that the 
Spaniards and Archduke by getting firm _ inthe Griſons Couns 
try, and by the Forts erected in the Valtoline, had not only diſturb'd 
their ends, and bete aved them of the good they hoped for by League 
with that Nation, but as it were impriſoned their liberty, and laid it at 
their feet : whercfore as if the total of their affairs, and their urmoſt 
ruine were in queſtion, they reſolved to remove every ſtone; to omit 
for no expence nor labour, and to refuſe no danger, ſo they might pro- 
vide againſt the prejudice and miſchief of ſo great an alteration ot af. 
fairs3 and finding that the moneys they had disburſt amongſt the Gri- 
ſons and Swiſſets, the raiſing of men intended in thoſe parts, their a(- 
ſiſting of thoſe people, that they might ſubſiſt, and not be oppreſſed by 
the Spaniard, had provedaltogether vain, and that they of themſelyes 
were not able to undertake ſuch a buſineſs 3 They reſolved to move thoſe 
Princes whoſe intere#ts might be concern d in the ends and actions of the Spa- 
niards, to rene themſelves up upon ſo great an occaſion : they forbore not 
to exclaim againſt thoſe actions, and to make it known in the Courts of all 
Princes, as well Italians as Forreigners, what the Spaniards ends were in 
entring upon this enterpriſe z and how under the vail of Religion they did 
undermine the Common Liberty, incited people to rebel, maae themſelves 
maſters of other mens States, aimed at the reducing of Italy into ſlavery, to 
ſoffecate the Apeftolick See, togive the Law 10 all Italian Princes, and ef- 
ter having put the yoke about their neck, make them dependent upon the Spa- 
niſh Empire, and be at their beck: that this was a great ſtep whereby to 
aſcend and arrive at the abſolute Monarchy of L aly, and of all Chriſtentom, 
which they ſo earneſtly thir ſted ter: that the intereſt of all men, the ſafety 
of the Empire, and the Common Liberty were hereis treated of : that thert- 
fore with an unanimous conſent they ought to wiihſtand theſe beginnings, 
oppoſe the progreſs of theſe unions and concutenations of States, ſo prejudici- 
al toall men j ts the end that when all tt mudies ſhiuld be tos late, they might 
not in vainbewail choſe loſſes which would bt the infallible reſult of their not 
baving moved upon this eccafuon ,'thas doubileſly , f they would all re. 
ſent themſelves, and behave themſelves generouſly in thi affair, the Spani- 
ards would be forced to yitld io their unanimous will aud conſent, aud deſiſt 
from the enterpriſe which they bad begun againſt the Common Safety and 
Liberty. Eg 
Theſe and tte like Reaſons alledged by the Venetians at the begin- 
ning ot theſe Commotions in France, Rome, Itah, amongſt the Swiſſers 
and Griſons, wrought not much effect, nor were of ſuch moment as 
ſuch an accident 1equited': The Court ot France not being well pleaſed 
with the Veneti: n League, deſired that the Criſons affairs might be 
perturbed, and that the Venetians might reap but bitter fruit of their 
Negotiations: the Pope who was full of years, and of indiſpoſi- ions, 
ſhew'd not ſuch reſentment as would have been neceſſary: the Swiſſers 
diſagreed within themſelves, and as the event ſhewed atteru ards, in- 
clined more to favour tt e Spaniards Deſigns, then the Intereſt ot the 
Common Caule; ſo ds the Griſons being left alone in the Field, 
though ſet on, and fomented by the Venetians, were forced to ſuc- 
cumb to the ſtronger. But Gregory Having ſucceeded Paul in the Pope- 
dom (as bath beea ſaid) who * to ieſent the buſineſs more mw 
9 2 is 
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his Predeceſſour had done, and the French finding what advantage bad 
redounded to the Spaniards by the zevolt of the Valtoline, and how 
much they had ſuffer'd thereby in their own authority, they began to be 
no leſs troubled thereat then the Venetians; and by title of Protection 
aver the Griſons, the ancient Confederates of that Crown, to pretend 
that they might be te ſtored to the entire poſſeſſion, of their liberty, and 
of the Yalteline. | 
But many things oppoſ-d their deſires: the League between the 
Venetians and that Nation conficm'd contrary to the Authority of that 
Crown, by which and from which ſo many inconveniences did ariſe : 
the war which the King of France made againſt, the Hereticks of his 
own Country, to reduce them to his obedience, and tothe obedience 
of the Catbolick Church; and therefore taking from them thoſ- pri- 
viledges which they had extorted in the former wars, he was intent 
with all his Forces to heal that wound which troubled his Kingdom; 
and beſides that this wax did keep him . buſie, and kept him 
from forreign imployment; the Title thereof allo, like that which the 
Spani:rds did pretend agaiaſt the Griſons, would not permit that he, 
without manifeſt repugnancy, ſhould favour thoſe ſame Hereticks out 
of his Kingdom, whichbe did with ſuch fervency, and religious zeal, 
endeavour to extirpate at home. The peace alſo, and good correipan. 
dency between his Crown and_the Crown of Spain did repugne it: 
which being very convenient for the common intereſt, it did not ſuit 
well with the King of France to diſcompole, eſpecially his own King- 
dom being in troubles and by directly entring into war with the King 
of Spain to kindle. new fires at home, upon the intereſts of others ; 
the treſh example of his Father, King Henry was alio ſufficient to kee 
him from ſuch an enterpriſe, who when he was in great eſt authority, 
and his Kingdom in compleat peace, did not break with the King of 
Spain For building Fort Feexrgs, which was ſo prejudicialto the inte- 
reſts of the ſame Griſqns : nor would he meddle in thoſe affairs, other- 
wiſe then by interceſſion: how much, might it be ſaid then, did it be- 
come the preſent King, inthe. beginning of his Reign, the Forces of 
his Kingdom being divided, amidſt ſo many Domeſtick troubles, to 
forgo his Fathers example, and to engage himſelf in Forreign affairs, 
againſt a moſt powerful King; the event whereof being of ſuch weight 
and importance might certainly be ſuppoſed would prove, if not alto- 
gether prejudicial, atleaſt long and dangerous: to do this it was re- 
quiſite to have a powerful Army, juſt as i he went to get the State of 
Millain, back d by the Gecman Forces: Beſides, moneys, the ſinews 
of war, were wanting; and many other things neceflary for ſuch an 
expedition: on the other fide, he was obliged by being bound to pro- 
tect his Colleagues, and their States, which he could not with his ho- 
nour ſee abuſed: but his Kingdoms intereſt did urge him much more 
the eunto, to the prejudice whereof ſo great a union of the Auſtrian 
Dominions did redound : nor had the example of his Father King 
Henry, alledged to the contrary, any thing at all to do in this caſe; no- 
thing being then upon the ſtage hut a Fort built by the Spaniards upon 
their own ground ; whereas now the uſurpation of States was in que - 
ſtion, the oppreſſion of a Commonwealth, confederate with his King- 
/ dom 5 
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dom; the magiſeſt danger of the Apoſtolick See, and of many other 
I alian Princes, Friends to the Crown 3 which he could not with wiſ- 
dom nor honour ſuffer to fall under the Spaniards ſlavery: as for ex- 
awples, that of the ſame Henry might ſerve z when not being able to 
ſuffer that the poſſeſſion of Cleves and Fulters ſhould be diſputed 
with the German Princes, nor that the Spaniards ſhould increaſe their 
power and reputation by the oppreſſion of thoſe Princes, and by uſur- 
ping thoſe States, be took up Arms againſt the Crown of Spain, and 
agaigſt the houſe of Anſtria;ʒ and incited almoſt all Chriſtendom againſt 
them; that theſe examples and reſpects were to be prefer'd before 
anger conceived againſt the Gxiſons for-making League with the Vene- 
tians; if, contrary to . we ought in important reſolutions to 
have any conſideration, qt all upon private ſpleens, which were never 
known to be prefer d, in ell regulated Counſels, before wholſome de- 
liherations. Tg thele Neglons, which were of great force, were ad- 
ded the Venetiaas, and the $ovoiards inſtigations 5 who ſhewing them - 
ſelves ready to concur in he ae war wiſh'd conſideration might be 
had, that the authority of the French was at an end in Italy, if the King 
ſnould not he permitted to, eater by that way, or ſhould ſuffer thoſe 
parts to be tortified, by Wn they might eater with a few mea into 
that Province, in defencę af ſa many Friends and Clients of their King- 
dom, for the good of the Apoſtolick See, and ro curb the covetouſneſs 
and ambition of the N who when they ſhould once become 
maſters'of waz they had uſurped, and have thereby joyn'dthe King of 
Spain, Forces with thoſe of the Auſtrigns in Germany, would grow un- 
upportable. for their natural pride and arrogancy; and invincible by 
reaſon of their Command, Authority, and Power; inſomuch as the 
Princes of Italj being deprived of the French aid, which was the only 
ſupport of theix liberty, would be forced wholly, and every where, to 
yield to the King of Spaips pleaſure, and to reverence, and adore the 
name of Spaniard, as ag eaxthly Deity, from whence they were to ex- 
peR, and to acknqwledge the life ang ſafety of their affairs, or other- 
wiſe their utiet xujae : how great a glory, how great an honour would 
it be to the now King, inthe firſt beginning of big Reigo, and (as it 
might be ſaid) of his life, rg win ſo much authority in 1:4/y, not only 
by ſuſtainjag the Duke of Sawvyy againſt the Forces of the Spaniards, 
but by becoming Arbitrator of peace or war between that Duke and 
the Crown of Spain 3 wherefore then ſhould he not only loſe ſo great 
an acquiſitign, but by abandoning the Griſons, the ancient Confede- 
rares ot bis Kingdom, and. by permitting all the Princes of Ita to fall 
under the ſlavety of the Spaniard, make the world ſee, that the King 
of France bad ne;ther courage, nor power to defend his Confederates, 
to ſtrengthen ſo m ny Princes who expeR from him only cure for ſo 
mortal a wound: to prove againſt ſo Fw prejudice which would re 
dound to him{elt in his repyration: and to his Friends and Clients in 
their Safety, States and Liberties. 1heſe and the like Realons very 
much preſs d, and vehemently purſued in that Court, might perad- 
venture work upon their wills, but could not remove the difficulties of 
the enterpiiſez for how was it poſſible for that King, who then lay 
panting before Montalban, a great Town in the midſt of his * 

when 
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when France was divided into ſeveral Factions, and the Kings Treaſute 
exhauſted to think of Forreign enterpriſes againſt the King of Spain, 
and houſe of Auſtria, who were already poſlels'd of the Valtoline, and 
almoſt of the whole State of the Griſons: who joyning in the Com- 
mon Cauſe, the Sta e of Millain would abound in Dutch, and by means 
of their Indian Gold they might turn his Kingdom up- ſide down, now 
when it was full of ill humours, the King and his Council did there- 
fore what was molt convenient for their preſent condition : which was, 
to proceed friendly with the Court of Spain, and to treat of compoſing 
the preſent Occurrences in a civil way. To this purpoſe Monſieur Boſ- 
ſempier was ſent extraordinary Embaſſadour to the King of Spain; and 
finding theie more likelihood of good ſucceſs then he could have ima- 
gined, fe thought the buſineſs happily ended: but the French finding af- 
terwaids that the effects were not anſwerable, but that the Spaniards 
ſought by ſophiſticated interpretations to annihilate and overthrow all 
Conventions; and that having proceeded further in Rhetia, they bad in 
part lacerat ed, in part ſubjugated the Liberty and Commonwealth of 
the Griſons, putting new and bitter conditions upon them, wholly con- 
trary to whit had been by common conſent. agreed upon at Madrid; 
they thought themſelves doubly concerned in this bufinefs ; for to the 
ancient Confederacy, and Protection of the Griſons, was added the 
Capitulation at Madrid, which the French could nor, without a great at- 
front to their King, ſuffer to be ſo trodden under foot: and by the eafi- 
neſs of ſatisfy * deſires which they found inthe Spaniſh Court, 
concerning this buſineſs, conceiving better of themſelves, and worſe 
of the Spaniards, they thought that when the King of Spais ſhould (ce 
them in Arms ready to reſent the injury, he would by no means expect 
their moving; nor that the affairs of Italy ſhould be more diſcompoſed 
then formerly for any ſuch teſpect; therefore, not admitting that the 
Trea'y at Madrid ſhould be null and void, by reaſon of the Swiſſers, 
they pretended it was to be obſerved : offering new \warranties, or 
cautions, equal to the former, for the performing of what was agreed 
upon; and if otherwiſe, they threatned making Leagues, and to pre- 
pare for /#alyz; ſo as France was full of warlike preparations, giving 
out that it was to take that ſatisfaction by Arms, which they would not 
do by Negoti:tion; and to this purpoſe the Duke of Savoy ( who 
ſpur'd on this buſineſs) being gone to Avignon, whither the King of 
France was come in perſon from the neighbouring Camp before Mon- 
alban, the foundations of League were laid wherein the Veae'ian Em- 
baſſadours did intervene 3 which certainly would have been perfected, 
bad not the Popes Nuntio hindred it, by affirming that, for an undoub 
ted 1ruth, the King of Spain had refer d the whole buſineſs of the Val- 
teline to be decided by the Pope: but all that the Nuntio had affirmed 
proving afterwards to be but words, the Treaty of the League was re- 
aſſumed with gieater fervency; for the King of France began to diſ- 
ce:n by the not obſervance of the Convention at Madrid, and by the 
novelt es committed againſt the Griſon, by the Archduke, and Duke 
ot Feria, that the P ebels ot his Kingdom were ſecretly tomented with 
mon: y+ by the Spanifh Agents, to the end that being entertain'd with 
domeſtick wars, they ſhould not be atleiſure to think upon Forte gu 
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the two Orgyns, be way. much ny at it; wherefore ſpeaking not 
hang a'ter with tbe Prince.of Pledarent,. who was come to Lens, he ſti- 
pulared the League 122 him, in the. bis Fathers name, which 
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famous e "ey, n ary of * cigheh Shen 
whole angry h 70 was. |; hor E tar Called Jars 5 - Teal thereof, 
which was very long, ard ea Sauri Fer was extended or ſpread 
abroad, 20 degtees, with two motions, the ane retrograde, from the 
Eaſt to the V eſt, de n it ran from the nigth of Scorpio, to the 
eighth of Virge: the ther | rom the South to the North, wherewith 
it 1an 64 degrees, the head thereof terminating in that ſame Star 
which Kacke the bau a of the tail of Aſa Myr, aud the tail of 
it Sa ing gb at mail N which is hard by the tail of the 

Serpent. It was (een * the Indies, and in Fapany it ran 
through all tt e parts of the World, and continued till the end of De- 
cewber, A little befqre it appeared angther impreſñon was ſeen, 
which was like a Log of fire, hut Jaſted but a very little While: Ma- 
themacicians Prognoſticated ſeveral things hereby, and thoſe who think 
the ſucceſs of humane affairs depend upon Celeſtial influences, as up- 
cn ſecond cauſes ; for theſe appariions preceding the Inſurre&ion 
in the Valtaline, many a 5 wars whigh proceeded from 
thence, to the maligge effe eee np; and the pteſent 
Occutrence, which grew ew bw, 15 Os to be a well prepa- 
red Materia, to receipe the malignity of theſe influences: bur theſe 
Prodjgies, which are moſt commonly fallacigus, - cauſed got theſe 
new Rupiures to be ſo much apprehended, as did the continual pra- 
Riſes which were had every whers,, Feria 3ppeared very confjant and 
reſolute in keeping whas was gouen + 306 to this purpoſe had uſed all 
his Reaſons ang Authority, wich his friends in Speiy, that the glory of 
bis actions might not he diſturb d by his xivals. On che contrary, tte 
Veneians who were very fervent jn this bufine(s, wece teſolyed by all 
means poſſible to bring it to the end which they 10 much deſitęed. The 
Duke af $4vgy, defiroys of new wary, thought every hour 2 ycar till 
he had begun war with the Spamatd. The Pope, not able to tollera e 
that the Capitulation at Madrid, wherein he had co- opera ed, ſnould 
not take effect, was yery ill ſa is ſied, and gaye manifeit ſigns of his te- 
ſeatmeng; ; the King of France, egg 4 on by ſo many Princes, who had 
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recourſe to him, as to the chief foundation of common reſolutions, 
was ready to end this buſineſs by Arms, ſiace he could not do it by 
Treaties, The King of Spain was doubly coricern'd in this bufineſs 3 
for to the reſpe& of Religion; which was the chief cauſe why he bad 
medled therein, wat added the Decree of protecting the Yalroline, and 
the liberty thereof: nor cauld he with honour abandon the enterpriſe, 
though he ſhouldnat value the other weighty intereſts of his Crown: 
onthe other fide, feelng'fo many jealouſies, ſuch'ill farisfaRion, ſo great 
a combination of Princes, who threatned much miſchief to 7taly, he 
began to reflect upon the prejudice which might redound, if new wars 
in Ita ſhould be added to the wars of Germany and Flanders, which at 
this time were very hot; and hom hard would it be, to make ſufficient 
proviſions in all parts 5 which if they ſhould fail in any one place would 
neceſſarily draw on the ruine of all: the reſt, Labouring therefore 
amongſt ſo many weighty and differing reſpeRs, but chiefly under 
the great apprehenfion of tt eimmenſe troubles which might inſue un- 
to Italy, as that which prevailed over all other more wholſome reſolyes; 
he chote the middle way, which was, to depoſite the Forts of the Valio- 
line into the Popes hands, to the end that he might keep them with his 
own Captains and Seuldiers, in the name of the Apoſtolick See, ro 
diſpoſe of them afterwards with ſatis faction to Religion, and to both 
the Crowns; whereby Religion was not injured: for layitg the care 
thereof upon the Pope, he himſelf was freed from further trouble 
therein; nor was the liberty of thoſe of the Yalroline thereby prejudi- 
ced; tor the Pope being to ſatisfie both the Crowns therein, it was not 
to be ſuppoſed that the Crown of Sh would ever be ſatisfied with 
any thing which might be contrary to their Liberty. Thus the war be- 
ing removed from I, it ſeemed that the Crown of Spain had with 
one and the ſamereſolution wiſely provided for her own affairs, for 
the point of Religion, and for protecting the Valtoline: whereby ſhe 
witneſſed to the world; that nothing elſe but zeal to Religion, and the 
keeping Catholicks from being oppreſs'd by Hereticks; and not any 
reaſon of State, or defire to Uſurpe what belonged to others (as was 
ſaid) Fad made the King intereſt himſelf in the preſent affairs: the de- 
poſition being accepted, the Pope ſent his Brother Don Horatio, who 
was Duke of Fiane, and the Churches General, with 500 Horſe, and 
1500 Foot, into the Valtoline; to whom the Forts ot the Yaltoline of 
Chiavenna, and of la Riva, were immediately delivered up; and the 
Archduke took the Garriſons out of Coira, and out of the other places 
of that County; and Duke Fiano leaving the Forces of the Church in 
the Valisline unde: their Officers and Commanders, returnd quickly 
to Rowe, Thus the troubles which ſeemed to threaten 7taly being pa- 
cified in the beginning of Ma, in the year of our Lord 1623, the Nego- 
riation touching the Ya/tolize was transfer d from the Court of Spain 
to that of Rome; andthe end of ſo weighty a buſineſs, which was fol- 
merly expected trom'the Court of Spain, was now looked for from the 
Pope: but neither were the Venetians, nor thoſe of the Valtoline, plea- 
ſed with this depoſiture; for the latter complained very much, that 
he whom they h:d choſen to be Protector of their Liberty, af.er ha- 
ving received them into his Protection, had turn d them over to the 
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Pope; whom by reaſon of what he had done againſt them, they did 
not only diſtruſt, but feared that he could not well defend them, b 
reaſon of the far diſtance of his Dominions, when they ſhould be al- 
ſaulted by the Griſons, or by any other Porcntares: they ſaid the King 
ſhould rather bave quite given over their Protection, then have put 
them under anothers power; for by giving it over, he would have in- 
couraged them, when they ſhould be at their own command, either 
conſtantly to defend their Liberty, or to die in the defence thereot: 
neither complained they leſs in the Court of Rome, whether having ſear 
people of purpoſe, to Negotiate their intereſts, they forbare not to 
repreſent the juſtice of their cauſe to the Pope, to the Cardinals, and 
to the Embaſladours of Princes, not ſo much in point of Religion, as 
of Liberty: they exaggerated the Tyrannical, and unjuſt actions ot the 
Griſons z their cruel orders to introduce Hereſie amongſi them: the 
Uſurpation of their ancient and natural Liberty: they humbly beſeeched 
that they would not ſuffer the people of 1:aly, who were by nature 
Free-men, and Catholicks, to fall once more under the Tyrannical 
yoke of Tranſalpine Hereticks; they ſh:w'd the danger wherein theic 
ſouls and lives (hould be, if they ſhould fall again under theit Domini- 
on, from which they had withdrawn themſelves, for the preſervation 
of the Catholick faith; and from whom they could expect nothing 
but ſevere puniſhments in their lives, and deteſtable violence of Con- 
ſcience. 

- - Butthe Venetians, who had laboured to get the Valtoline out of tl e 
Spaniards bands, were more vex d and in greater ſtreights then before, 
now that they ſaw it fallen into the Popes power; being no leſs trou- 
bled now to ſee the Pope made Arbitrator, then the Spaniards Maſters 
thereof before: and this not ſo much out ot the great intereſts which the 
Popes uſe to have with the Crown of Spain; as for that the Vene:i- 
ans having of late begun to ſtruggle with the See of Rome for the fitſt 
place of Authority amongſt the Princes of 1taly : And arrogating more 
Authority then became them in Eccleſiaſtical jurisdiction, and in con- 
ferring Benefices, they thought that if the Pope ſhould keep the Key 
of that Gare for which they had ſtrivea ſo much, the Popes Authority 
would be too great; and that they of Compettitors being become infe- 
riours, muſt be torc'd to yield, arid foregoing much of their high pre- 
tentions muſt depend abſolutely upon the Popes power: And as it is 
natural to all men to be more willingly under the power of Forteign- 
ers then ot thoſe of their own Nation; ſo they could not indure not 
only that they had not been able as yet to compals their deſired ends, 
not to ſecure their own liberty and the common Liberty of 1raly 3 but 
that inſte d thereof they had changed, or rather doubled their ſubjeti- 
on, be.ng compe led by the King ot Spain to depend upon the Apo- 
ſtolick Sce + They were yet more troubled to finde that the Pope, who 
was very ſtreightly joined unto them till the day of depoſi: ure, ſhould 
now afier te had got poſſ:thon, begin to waver and to decline from the 
common Intereſts 3 For the Pope ſeeing the ſurety and libercy of the 
Apoſtolici See ſecuted by this de poſiture, that the like of the Veneti- 
ans and of the other I alian Pi inces did thereby depend upon him 3 and 
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It ſeemed that amongſt ſeveral N he had a mind to make uſe 
of the preſent occaſion, to.purchaſe and eſtabliſh more Authority and 
Grandezza in the Church, and in his own Family: & herefore be- 
ginning to liſten more willingly to thoſe of the Valtoline, he grew cool 
in his 1eſolutions, and ambiguous in his Anſwers ; and of a Partner be- 
ing become Arbirator of the common Cauſe, he ſeemed to have laid 
much of his fervency afide, and that he did nor liſten either to the Ve- 
netians or to tt e French, with that attention as he was wont to liſten un- 
to them, and to con!'er the ſecrets ot his ſoul with them. 
The Spaniards were not diſpleaſed with theſe the Popes deport- 
ments, who were well enough conteated that if any but themſelves 
ſhould poſſeſs the Valloline, it ſhould be the Pope; and rejoycing that 
the world ſhould be deceived in the imputation which they had former- 
ly laid upon the Spaniards, of thirſting more after Dominion then af- 
ter z eal to Religion, they uſed ſeveral pieces of cunning, that rhe Pope 
delaying his Reſolves might keep poſſeſſion the longer: Wherefore 
to boct with his fomenting the complaints of thoſe of the Valtoline, of 
whom tte King of Spain ſtil] profeſſed himſelf Protector, making uſe 
of the conditions of the Depoſiture, he was not content with the pro- 
pounded Propoſitions : And at laſt, to the end that this private advan- 
tage joyned to tt e publick might make greater impreſſion in the Pope, 
t hey coniented ti at his Nephew ſhould marry with the only Daughter 
and Heir of Prince Venoſa, a Neopolitan Lord, who had for her Por- 
tion 40000 Duckats, annual Revenue of Inheritance, which ſhe held in 
Fee in the Kingdom of Naples: Nor herewithal content, they pro- 
pounded , That regard being had to the antient Conventions of thoſe 
of the Valioline, a fourth League might be made of them, which be- 
ing governed by tt eir own Laws and Magiſtrates , might ſit in the ge- 
neral D, ets, and give their Vote with the other three in all publick af- 
fairs appertaining to the Common- wealth: Or elſe, That it being 
made a Principal ty, it ſhould be gramed to ſome Prince who was 
a friead to them all, inſinuating the Pope: Brother or Nephew. Pro- 
poſals which he liſtened very willingly unto, as being much inclined to 
the exaltation of his kindred 5 but they were mightily abhor'd by 
others, particularly by the Venetians, who grew as ſuſpicious of the 
Pope atter the Marriege, as they were confiding in him before, for the 
conſtancy which he profeſs'd inthe common Cauſe: To this was ad- 
ded, That the Principality of the Valtoline being of it ſelt but weak, 
and lying open towards the State of Millain, it would too neceſſatily 
depend upon tte Spaniſh Authority 3 and if this we. e not ſatis factory 
in any other perſon, the Venetians muſt needs abhor it in the Popes 
Nephews, by reaſon of the Wives Eſtate held in Fee; which being 
by the Marriage to fall unto the Lodoviſian Family, and to be annexed 
to his perſon who ſhould be Prince of the Valtoline; they were too 
pregnant proofs of the neceſſary dependance of that Principality upon 
the Crown of Spain: Neither could the French, though they flormed 
at the Popes alteration, any ways reſent it; the buſineſs being by the 
Covenants of the Depoſitme reduced from Forces to Treaty, where- 
in the French were to carry themſelves cunningly, leſt they might ex- 
aſperate the Pope, and aliena e him the more from their Kings intereſts. 
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The Treaty of Marriage which was near concluding between the 
Prince of Exgland and the Infanta Maria, Siſter to the King of Spain, 
did not a little trouble the French, and ſuppreſs their pretentions; 
which Treaty, being one of the moſt memorable and ſignal Negotia- 
tions of thoſe times, and for that it was alſo of great concerament in 
the preſent Occurrences, it will not be unneceſſary, nor will it ſwerve 
from our preſent Narration, to give you a ſhort account of it. 

The King of Spain being deeply concern d in the Bohemian wars, did 
not only ſend men and monies to the Emperour through the Valtaline 
before it was depoſited , but commanded Marqueſs Spinsla, his Cap- 
tain General in Flanders and in the Low-Countrics , to enter the Pala- 
tinate , and wage war there in the Emperours name: In obedience 
whereunto Spinola, with incredible ſpeed and proſperity, poſleſſed al- 
moſt the whole Falatinate; and ſuppreſſing the Forces of the numerous 
Army ot the Proteſtant Princes, aſſociated in aſſiſtance of the Palati- 
nate, who dutſt not give him Bartel , forced them at laſt to forſake the 
Palati nate upon the Rheine, and to receive Law from him: By which 
proſperous ſucceſs the parts of the Palatinate and of the other Conſe- 
derates being overcome, they were afterwards totally ruined by the 
Emperours Army , and by that of the Catholick League in Germany; 
for theſe two Armies joiatly entering Bohemia, and joining Battel with 
the Palatines Army before Prague , they routed it totally; and the Pa- 
latine having loſt his new Kingdom, and all hopes of regaining it, he 
fled with his \Vife , Daughter to the King of England, towards Hel- 
land, that he might go from theace to his Father in Law, and obtain 
favour from him, or at leaſt, monies to recover his Paternal Eſtate, 
which was poſſeſs d and confiſcated by the Emperour, for Rebellion 
and high Treaſon. The King of England could never be drawn to 
approve of his Son in Law's reſolution of accepting the Crown offered 
him by the Bobemians; and profeſſing that he could not with a juſt 
conſcience affiſt him in that Cauſe which he thought to be unjuſt, and a 
pernitious example to all Princes, forbore ſending aid or ſuccour to 
him 5 which he did profels at firſt , and with mi:aculous conſtancy and 
faith made good uato thelaſt 5 whereby he deſerved very well of the 
Emperour, and of the Houle of A»ftria, who were ſo deeply concern d 
in thote Revoltsz But afterwards commiſerating the exile of his Son 
in Law, Daughter, and Grand · children, and yet reſolving not to aſſiſt 
their afl. cted Country by Arms, nor by joining with the other Princes 
ot Germany,who prepared to repair the Prince Palatine with new forces3 
he thought he ſhould be able to do him better ſervice by Negotiation 5 
where. n he had placed uo ſmall hopes, by marrying his own and only 
Son to the Infunta of Sparn., and by his having deſerved fo well of the 
Houſe of Auſtria: And unuſual means being to be uſed in unuſual en- 
terptiſes, he with a ſudden and very ſecret reſolution, ſent his only 
Son to the Court of Spain, to deſire ĩa his on perſon the Infanta for 
h:s Wife 3 thinking that by the Authority of his Sons preſence, and 
by his generous ſhew of honouring that King, he ſhould cut off all difz 
ficulties and hincerances which might obſtruct a buſineſs ot fo high 
concernment: And that the Coutt of Spain being overcome by fo 
magnaaimous a favour, ſhould not 77 conſent unto the . 
2 2 us 
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but in ſavour thereunto reſtore the Palatinate, which the Prince intend» 
ed to demand, and hoped to obtain amidſt the Feſtivals and Jollities 
of the Royal Marriage. | et, 
The prince of Enplend departing from England privately, paſt with 
a very ſmall attendance diſguiſed through France, and came to Madrid 
becore the knowledge of his departure, and of ſo ſtrange reſolution, 
was arrived there: The King and the whole Court being aſtoniſhed 
and confuſed at the arrival of ſuch a Gueſt , knew not whether they 
were to be glad of the Princes coming, in reſpect of the great Honour 
they received thereby; or to be ſorry tor it, being neceſſitated to grant 
him whatſoever be ſhould defite , though peradventure they were nor 
thereunto well inclined : Vet being received with all the demonſtrati- 
ons ot Honour, and with the greateſt applauſe that might be, he found 
a firſt very good correſpondency of good will in the King and in the 
who'e Court, and a ready deſire to pleaſe him in what concern d the 
Match; and for what concern'd the Palatine, ſuch demonſtrations 
were uſed, as he Had reaſon to conceive hopes that he ſhould obtain his 
whole deſire by that voyage. As for the Marriage, all difficulties 
giving way to the Authority and preſence of the Prince, the point of 
Religion was the only Remora ; wherein the King of Spain defiring 
much ſatisſaction, many debates were had about it: But at laſt, cte 
Engliſh being deſitous of a concluſion, conſented to whatſoever the 
Spaniards did demand; ſo as the Marriage was held as good as con- 
cluded, and for ſuch divulged: Veiy rich Preſeats paſt between the 
Prince and his Miſtieſs, as an earneſt · penny of the future Marriage; 
and many figns of rejoycing, and of reciprocal affection and union, paſt 
between the two Crowns; There reſted only one ſcruple on the King 
of Spins part, which delayed the Conſummation , which growing 
daily greaier became an invincible difficulty 3 and afterwards reverſt 
the whole buſineſs , and did wholly defeat it: Forthe King of Spain, 
defirous to proceed cautiouſly in ſo weighty a buſineſs, and which wat 
on his ſide itretractable, required ſecurity for the performance of what 
was agteed upon; And the King of ENgland offering his Princely 
Word aad Solemn Oath, (which was all that he could offer, or the 
otter could pretend unto) the King of Spain was not therewithal con- 
tented; as not being willing by any means (in a buſineſs of ſo great 
concernment and importance) to depend upon anothers will, ſubject to 
ſo many caſualties and accidents ot Variation, which might perad- 
venture happen: And becauſe the buſineſs of the Palatinare grew more 
difficult, ihe King of Spain keeping himſelf within the bounds of not 
promiſing any effectual i eſtitution, (which the Prince of Wales deſited, 
and pretended that ic was promiſed) affirming that he would uſe his 
Authority aud beſt indeavours with the Emperour ; (to whom, he ſaid, 
the inte eſt of conceſhon did chiefly belong, and upon whom the diſ- 
poſal of that State did abſolutely depend 5 ) men began therefore daily 
to ſuſpect more and more, that the Court of Sp&x having been trom 
the beginning intentionally nd inwardly againſt the Match, they bad 
only cunningly held on the Treaty; partly, out of their own ambition 
and Grandezzay partly, tor the Honour of the Prince, whom they 
lee med to eſteem very highly; but chiefly that they might gain time, 
and 
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and advance the mean while in the buſineſs of the Yaltoline z Which 
the Prince perce.ving, he parted from that Court after he had been fix 
Moneths there, without having made any concluſion 3 and imbarking 
in a Fleet which was come from £xg/and to te- conduct him, he return- 
ed to his own Kingdom, carrying with him implacable hatred, grie- 
_ complaints, revenge and enmity , inſtead of: friendſhip and a 
Wite, | 


Here I, the Tranſlator of this Book, muſt crave leave 
both of my Author and Reader, (which if it may not be 
granted me, I will preſume to take)to inſert a paſſage which 
then happened , and does relate to this Story ; it being a 
full and perfect Vindication of a ſcandalous imputation laid 
by ſome black back-biting Dogs, nay foul-mouth'd Curs, 
upon this then glorions Prince, my fince bleſſed King, and 
now and for ever that undoubtedly happy Saint in Heaven, 
King Charles, late Monarch of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
they being defirous to make the world believe,by their ſcur- 
rilous ſpeeches and writings, that this pions, conſcientious, 
and religious King, was a Papift in his heart, and intended 
to introduce Popery into this Land: And truly, ſince it 
falls out ſo pat and ſo aptly here, I cannot forbear doing 
it, though I know it be unuſual, and contrary to cuſtome, 
for Tranſlators to adde any thing of their own; and this 
it Was: | | 


ho had the honour to be bred up with this hopeful Prince, 
and who account it my greateſt happineſs to have known 
him, and to hade been known by him when he was Ning; ha- 
wing heard a ſtreet Report that this Infanta, his then Miſtreſs, 
and ſince Wife to the King of Hungary, was turned Luthe. 
ran; according to the gratious freedom his Majeſty was always 
uſed io afford me, Itold him of it one day when be was at Din- 
ner; upon the hearing whereof, His ever bleſſed Majeſty was 
pleaſedto ſay; Harry, if this be true, I am con fident I know 
who turn d her; which I deſiring to know mho it might be, 
His Majeſty anſwered, Padre Rohoſe: This Padre Rohoſe, 
ſaid His Majeſty , when I came to Spain, was Confeſſor to the 
Infanta; and in the abſence of the Kings Confeſſor, was alſo 
Confeſſor tothe Ning; He was one (ſaid His bleſſed Majeſty). 
who gave very diligent attendance upon me when I came firſt to 
Spain, 
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Spain, and fur two or three Moneths ſpace never failed to wait 
upon ine when 1 was at Dinner; inſomuch as ſome acquaintance 
being grown between #5, be one day moved me that a Diſputa- 
tion might be had im publick between my Chaplains and ſome of 
the King of Spains Prieſts in point of Religion; affirming that 
he knew it would be very pleaſing to the Infanta; I anſwered, 
uo, ſaying, I came not hither to turn, nor to be turned in my 
R elggion by anypublick Argumentations ; nor have I any ſuch 
Commiſiton fromithe King my Father; but rather à Command 
to the contrary; but if you, Padre Rohoſe, have auy thing to 
object, againſt tHe Religion which 1 profeſs, I will give you the 
hearing in private:: Padre Rohoſe being glad that he had got 
thus much, began to object ſomewhat againſt the Religion pro- 
feſ d in my Fathers Domintons ; at the beginning whereof , 
ſaid the Prince, laying bis hand upon the others Arm, No, Padre 
Rohole, this id not ibe way, this is to Diſpute de non conceſ- 
ſis; But let me gie yon an account of my Faith, and of the Te- 
nents f my Religion firſt, and then if you have any thing to oh 
jec, ſpeak, your, mind freely : Padre Rohoſe being herewith 
content, (as ſurely he had govd reaſon) the Prince began and 
made hint a full, and true relation of the Tenents of his Religion; 
which when behad:dene, Rohoſe replyed, Sir, db you believe 
all this ? Tes, ſaid the Prince; And will your Highneſs give 
me leave, ſaid Padre Rohoſe , to affirm this to others from 
your mouth? Tes, ( ſaid the Prince) do it boldly, for this is 
the Religion I nat horn in, and bred up in; the Religion which 
1s profeſs d in my Fathers three Kingdoms, and wherein, by the 
Graceof God, Lam reſolved.tolive and dye : Why then (ſaid 
Padre Rohoſe ). for ouglu I Muh , Sir, you may be ſaved as 
well as J. My bleſſed King bing told me this, I acked His 
Majeſty whether Rohoſe dif not objedt any thing againſt what 
His Majeſty hai ſaid; Not at the preſent, replied His Ma- 
jeſty ; hut ſome few days afler he tool me aſide, and began to 
alledge ſome trimial things ageinſt what he had heard me ſay; 
to which ( faid the King) I. gave him ſuch an Auſwer, as T 
heard nd: furtbir:news-of Padre Rohoſe for a good while; 
whereat marvelling not alittle, I wonder (aid the Prince, one 
day, in publik wby Padre Rohoſe hath not viſited me of 
late; Whit is hecunił of hi To which he was anſwered by 
a whiſper in the eur, That the Prieſt Rohoſe was forbidden 
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coming any more to the Prince his Court, leſt inſtead of his con- 


verting the Prince, the Prince ſhould convert him. 


I could not omit mentioning this remarkable Paſſage 
here, fince (as I ſaid before) I had ſo patan occaſion to do 
it; and fince it was to my ſelf that His bleſſed Majeſty was 
pleaſed to make this Relation upon the aforeſaid occaſion ; 
And upon the Faich of a Chriſtian, and Word of a Gentle- 
man, this, is the full ſence, and as near as I can remember, 
the very words His ever bleſſed Majeſty was pleaſed to do 
me the honour as to tell me; which though they wrought 
nothing upon me , more then what I did formerly know, 
and did confidently believe; if they be not able to ſtop 
the mouths of thoſe ſlanderous companions, and make them 
bite out thoſe Tongues wherewith they have indeavoured 
to throw dirt upon the Memory of His Sacred Majeſty ; yet 
at leaſt, his conſtant perſeverance in the profeſſion and wit- 
nefling his Faith at his unprefidented death , me thinks 


ſhould make them do it. 


And vow o par ſue 29 Author again $ 


Theſe practiſes made tte French grow cooler (as I bave ſaid) inthe 
affairs touching the Yaltoline3 for doubting left by this Marriage a 
ſtreight League might be concluded between the Crowns of Spain and 
England; the Kingdom of France, being placed between them, grew 
appre denſive of it: And the inteſtine wars continuing in France againſt 
the Hereticks, who were much ſavoured by the King and Kingdom of 
Englandy it behoved the Feach to be very cirdumipect in falling foul 
with the Crown of Spain, when it ſhould be ſo cloſely annex d to the 
Engliſh, as it was likely to be by that Marriage : But new accidents 
did this me n while happen, which did much better the French aff irs: 
The Pope, who was grown very ward with the Spaniards, died about 
the end of June, inthe year 1623. who was ſucceeded by Maffeo, Car- 
dinal Barbarino, a Florentine by Nation', who cauſed himſelf to be cal- 
| ledUrbans; one of a moſt pleaſiag wit, as well for his great Erudition 
in the more weighty Sciences, as in hutnane Learning: He was alſo 
well vers d in tke affairs of the world, and in State affairs; for having 
been accuſtomed to the moſt important imployments of the Court of 
Rome, he had alſo been Nuatio, both ordinary aud extraordinary, with 
the King of France; and whilſt he was in that imployment, w:s made 
Cardinal by Pope Paul che fifth; wherefore he was thofight to be in- 
Clined to the Freach, and that he could not wiſh well to Spain; end yet 
he did ſo win upon the Spaniſh Faction by his wiſdom, dext. city, wit, 
and candid comportmemt, as the Votes of the Spaniſh Cardinals, and 
* 
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particu'arly Borgia Vote, who was the head of them, weat to the ma- 
ing him Pope: He was created according to the new form preſcribed 
by his Predeceſſors z who to the end thatthe Cardinals might give their 
Votes with tie more freedom, did by a particular Bull ordain fo ſecret a 
way for the giving of Suffrages, as it could not be diſcovered by any 
which form, though as new and not formerly uſed, it kept the Con- 
clave a little longer 3 yet it being then the Dog - days, and the Cardi- 
nals being much incommodated by their being kept ſo cloſe, many 
of them fell ſick, and ſome died; wherefore, forced by fear and dan- 
ger, they joined in the election of Pope Hrbaxe, who was indowed 
with all thoſe parts and ornaments required in a great Prince, and in a 
powertul Pope. Having taken the Popedom 1 him, great ſignes 
of conſtant reſolution appeared in him, of a good affection to Chriſten- 
dome, and that he was not apt to ſiding: For to the great neutrality 
which he ſeemed to profeſs in publick affairs, and in ſuch as apper- 
tained to the Papal dignity , he added, great ſeverity in his private af- 
fairs, by refuſing great offers which were immediately made him by 
the Fiench Agents for the aggrandizing of his Houſe s but on the 
other ſiqe, being very gratious to the Cardinals of Savoy, and to the 
French aud Venetian Cardinals, with whom he held cloſe conſultati- 
ons, he cauſed much diſtruſt in the Spaniſh Cardinals and Agents, 
who therefore quickly ſhewed little ſatisfadt ion in his choice, and we: e 
diſplealed with themſelves for the favour they had done him: And 
truly the ſucceſs of affairs under his Popedom, ſhew'd they did net 
much erte in their judgment, nor in the diſſidence which they concei- 
ved of him; for PopeUrbaze , whether moved thereunto by his own 
Genius and inclination to the French, or out of a deſire to reſtore the 
Pontifical dignity to its former vigour, and render it leſs expoſed to 
the dependancy of anothers will , or that he nouriſhed more generous 
and more exalted thoughts of the Liberty oi /:aly 3 he ſoon diſcover- 
ed himſelf no great favourer of the Spaniards, and very much a friend 
to thoſe, who being deſirous of the like liberty of Jan, ſtrove to op- 
poſe the Spaniſh greatneſs: This jealouſie was augmeated by the 
knowledge oi an impor:ant accident which happned in Avignon, in the 
Moneth of 0ober this very year. 

The Kings of France, England, and Denmark , the Venetians, Duke 
of Savoy, and Hollanders; many of the German Princes; and, as ſame 
will bave it, Bethlem G aber, the Tranſilvanian Prince , ſent their Embaſ- 
ſadours very ſecretly to that City; where coming unknown, and in the 
habit of Merchantz, they made a League between them againſt the Em- 
perour and the King of Spain, for the liberty of Italy, for the reſtituti - 
on of the Valtoline and of the Palatinate; The principal Articles where- 
of were; That the Hellanders , to boot with the war which they made in 
their own Country againſt the Spaniards , ſhould ſend Fleets into America, 
and poſſeſs themſelves of Brazil: That the King of England ſbon /d aßiſt the 
Hollanaers with a certain number of mes in ibeir Domeſtick mars, and ſtould 
ſend a pewerfyy Fleet to Spain, 10 aſſunls thoſe Rivers, and to intercept the 
Navy which nſeth to come thither from America: That tbe King of De a- 
mark, together with the- Proteſtant Princes of Germany, ſhould raiſe 4 
powerful Army , and wage war with the Emperour in Flanders for the Re- 
| ſtitution 
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Reſtitution of the Palatinate: And that Bethlem Gaber ſhould moleſt the 


Emperours Dominions towards Hungary 3 tothe end that bring aſſaulted 
on two ſides, he might be the leß able to make reſiſtance * That the King of 


France ſboula hinder the commerce between Spain and Italy with a power- 


ful Fleet to be kept at Marſelles 3 and ſhould paſs into Piedmont with an 


Army of 25000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe; and that joining with the Duke 
of Savoy, who was 10 raiſe another Army of 12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, 
he ſbowld aſſault the State of Millain , * the maintaining of which Army 
the Venetians ſbould disburſe to0000 Duckats a Moneth to the Dake of Sa - 
voy: And thay at the ſame time the King of France ſhould fall into the 
Valtoline with another Army out of the Griſons Country; and when he 
ſhould have poſſeſs'd himſelf of is , he ſhould fall down from thence into the 
State of Millain5 and joining with the Venetians, who for theſe enterpri- 
ſes were to join a rertain number of men tothe French Army, he ſhould aſ- 
ſault the = State of Millain with the Common forces; and that they ſhoul1 
aſſault the affairs of the Kingdom of Naples with a Fleet of Ships towargs 
the Adriaiick Sea. 
This League being made two months afier the Pope: Election, in 
a City belonging to the Church, made the Spaniards ſuipect tt at ic ne- 
ver would have been appointed without tacite intelligence he'd be- 
eween the Pope and the French, who were thought tt e authors of it: 
becauſe beſides the reſtitution of the Valioline, and tt e Palatinate, the 
reſtoring of the Apoſtolick See to all that did anciently belong unto 
her was agreed upon; wherein it ſeemed the Kingdom of Naples might 
be underſtood : and place was alſo left in the ſame League, for the 
Pope, and great Duke of T»ſcany, who was alſo promiſed to } ave all 
the Havens of Tuſcany reſtored unto him: but the French openly de- 
nying any ſuch Conſpiracy, and no wiſe wan being to believe, that a 
Pope hardly warm in his Chair ſhould enter into ſo w eighty Machina- 
tions, whereby the world was to be turned p- ſide down, and the Ca- 
tholick Religon to be diſturb d; tte Spaniards, though this Union 
might ſeem to be true, by many ſueceſſes which inſued, not Having any 
certain proof which might clear theſe jealouſies, thought it a tafer way 
to work upon the new Pope by diſſimulation, then to aliena e him fur- 
ther from them by complaints, and vain reſentments; that which did 
moſt trouble the Pope, was, how to eſtabliſh the Dukedom of Urbine in 
the Apoſtolick See, which was, as it were, devolved ther eunto by the 
ſudden death of the Prince, only Son to the old Duke, who alittle be- 
fore the Popes Blection was found dead in his Bed, having been very 
well the night before when he went into it: for he having no oct er iſſue 
but a very young Daughter, and the Duke be.ng ſo very old, 
as he was not likely to live long, much leſſe to have any moie 
Children; that Dukedom, when he ſhould be d-ad , was to ſall to 


the Apoſtolick See, whereof it was an antient Fee fa m; and as 


this ſo great addition of State to the Church was odious to ti e confi- 
ning Princes, the Venetians, and the great Duke, fo neither did the 
Spaniards approve of it: wherefote they began to talk how ti ey might 
continue that young infant in ti e Principa: ity (wi ereof by the tenure 
of inveſting ſhe was abſolutely uacap:bl:) by marry ing ret to a confi- 
ding Prince, and fo, with I" to all, keep that State from being 

l united 
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united to the Church: the manifeſt claim of the Church did oppoſe 
theſe deſigns, agiinſt which nothing could be attempted without open 
violence, and without troubling the whole World. Neither did the 
P ety and Religion of the old Duke permit, that (to the prejudice of 
his ſoul and conſcience,) he ſhould leave his people whom he loved very 
well, involved, after his life, in fore wars: che difficulty of; managing 
the buſineſs was Likewiſe a rub, and the great conteſtation which would 
be found in effectiag it; there not being any Prince to be found for this 
Marriage, with whom the other Princes would be content; ſo great an 
addition to the great Duke of T#ſcany, Colin german to the Infants 
Mother, who was Daughter to Ceſmo the Second, Father to Ferdinan- 
do the Second, now great Duke of Tuſcany, on whom mens eyes were 
more fixed, for this buſineſs, then on any other,was equally ſuſpicious 
to the Spaniards and Venctians, and to the other Princes of Italy: It 
made more for the inte eſt of them all, to leave it inthe Church, the 
common Mother, and Commonwealth; the Empire whereof is more 
moderate, by reaſon of the Sacerdotal profeſſion, of the often change 
of Popes, and neceſſary viciſſitude of Prelates which govern her: and 
wherein all Princes had more reaſon to confide,. as being more inte: ef- 
ſed therein: whereas on the contrary, by joyning that State to Tuſcany, 
too great and powe:ful a Piacipality would be conſtituted in the vecy 
heart of 7;aly : which extending from the one Sea to the other, and di- 
viding who'e /taly, it would bave born too great a ſway in all general 
affairs; and dividing wholly the Kingdom of Napies from the State of 
Millain , it might bave been too prejudicial to the intereſts of the 
Crown of Spain, in thoſe troubleſome times, which afterwards hapned. 
To this, moreover, was added the tender years of the gre:t Duke, who 
was under the Government cf his Mother and Grand-mother, that 
Archducheſs of Auſtria, Siſter to the preſent Emperour, and Daugh- 
ter to the la e Duke of Zoyrein, and therefore little able to enter 
upon new undertakings, ſo much controverted, and of ſo high impor- 
tance: to fix their thoughts upon any of the Popes Nepbews, as was 
then ſpoken of, would have been indeed more acceptable to all, tor it 
would have hind-red the connexion of States; a thing ſo prejudicial to 
that equality by which 7raly is at the preſent maintaired ; nor would the 
Span ards have been againſt it, to ſhun ſogrear an addition to the great- 
nels of the Church, and to win the Popes favour : but to boot that the 
Pope himſelf was not for it, it was a ſcandalous example, and ſubjet 
to be tevoked by the inſuing Popes, by the preciſe orders and inſtituti- 
ons of the Church, confirm d by the reiterated Oaths of the Cardinals 
and Popes, by which the new Feofments of States which are devol- 
ved to the Apoſtolick See are forbidden; and the Infants age did moſt 
ot all oppoſe it, who was incapable of contracting Marriage: ſo as by 
reaſon ot the continual variation of worldly affairs, no certain reſoluti- 
on could be taken in a bulineſs of ſuch importance, whereby all Princes 
might be ſatisfied; and yet the Spaniſh Agents did abbet theſe endea- 
vours: but ot all oth 1s Don Antonio di Tolledo, Duke of Alva, and 
Viceroy of Napies, who was allied to the great Duke, was moſt zcalous 
inthe buſineſs tor the great Duke; and the old Duke of Hrbine, being 
aware that Monſieur Santorio, made by the new Pope Biſhop of U7bine, 


and 
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and who was ſpeedily ſeat to his Epiſcopal refidence, began to be bu- 
ſie, and to interpoſe his Authority in fome Affairs which appertain'd 
more to the State then to his Epiſcopal care, was not only much diſ- 
pleaſed with S antoris, bur interpreting it, as if the Pope, anticipating the 
time of the lapſe, bad ſent him as a Superintendent over the Affairs 
of the State, thought himſelf much injured : wherefore being angred, 
he ſent the Child to the Court of Florence, and reinforced Toſſove and 
the other principal places, with Garriſots, and ſeemed deſirous to Mar- 
ry his Grand-thild to the great Duke. The Pope was Tertaialy much 
troubled at theſe paſſages, being 'wholly bent to reunite this State to 
the Apoſtolick See; inſemuch as waxing jealous he ſear many men to 
the Confines of Tuſcany and Uybine : but they produced contrary eſſects 

to wha! the'Spaniatds pretended 5 for they did the more unite the 
to the King of France, who baving no Territories in 1:4ly would al- 
ways be a great friend to the Churches pretences and gteatneſs; which 
increaſing, without any prejudice to his Crown, was prejudicial to the 
Grandezz1of Spain, which was envied by France; and therefore the 
Pope, that he might the better fortiſie himſelf againſt the Spaniſh Ma- 
chinations, and that he might be reveng'd of them who endeavoured 
to anger him, he ſhewed himſelf very reſolute in the affairs of the Yal- 
toline 3 that when he had rid his hands thereof, he might with more di- 
ligence attend the affairs of #rbize, and becauſe the Spaniards, when 
they depoſited the Forts of the Valtollue, obliged themſel ves (to the 
end that the Church might be put to no prejudice nor expence) to pay 
ſuch ſtipends as ſhould be neeeſſary for the Souldiets, that they might 
defend them; and the Spaniſh Agents having failed in their payments ; 
the Pope, who was inthe mean while to take order for pay, ſaid with 
much fre: dom, that he would not forgo what was his own, for what 
(:ccording to the Grammarians) was Appellative, nor would he ſquan- 
der away the moneys of the Apoltolick Chamber, in defence of the 
Valtoline, which did appertaiu little or nothing to the Church; but ſpare 
them for the eminent danger of the State of Uybrxe: which ſpeeches be- 
ing accompanied with ſome other favourable Demonſtrations to the 
French, did trouble the Spaniatds, and made them very circumſpe& 
in the buſineſs of Urbine,' left the Pope, to make a greater conjunction 
with the King of France, might probably precipitate the buſineſs of the 
Valtoline; and yet being naturally very conſiderate, he had two Con- 
ſultations about the buſineſs of the Yati#line, of the moſt conſpicuous 
T heologiſts of the Court, and moſt exemplary for holineſs of life; 
who having diſcus d the buſineſs were of opinion that the Pope oughr 
not to permit Catholicks to return under the yoke of Hereticks, our of 
the evident danger of their ſouls, which belonging to the Flock of our 
Saviour Chriſt, it became him, according tothe Goſpel, todefend 
them like a good Shepherd, from the Wolves, though with the ha- 
zard of his own liſe. Thus did the Affairs of the Yaltoltne alter, out 
of ſeveral reſpects, in that Court, juſt like the ebbing and lowing of 
the Sea; and the Pope not being reſolved what to do in it, that he 
might hold them both in Fand temporized, and delai'd his reſolution : 
but the French, who whilſt Gregory lived were quiet, when they had 
a Pope who was their friend, began to rouſe up, and to pretend tha: the 
Ilia Valtoline, 
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Valioline, the Forts being demoliſhed, was to return under the Gri- 
ſons command; nor did they admit of any exception, unleſs that for 
what concern d the ſafety of the Catholick Religion, the Pope ſhould 
be the determiner: this they ſaid was dictated by the firſt Capitulati- 
ons at Madrid; and thus Reaſon, and the King of France his Obligation 
to Protect the Griſons, did require: they perſiſted the more in theſe 
pretentions, for that they ſaw their affairs were much altered; for in 
the Spaniſh Court, inſtead of alliance, enmity with the Engliſh was 
increaſed : the Spaniſh Army in Flanders, and all the Forces of thoſe 
States, were buſied before Breda, a very ſtrong Town of the Hollan- 
ders, both for Situation, Fortification, and for its being triple fenced by 
water; the taking of it was held impoſſible, the diege very long, and of 
uncertain ſucceſs, the Hollagders having raiſed a ſtrong Army to re- 
lieve it. The Affairs of that Court had had but bad ſucceſs in the In- 
dies, and in America; for 0rmu%,a very ſtrong Town, ſituated inthe 
mouth of Per ſis, a principal place for Merchandize, and of great an- 
nual revenue, and of greater concernment for the command of the 
Eaſt - Indies, was taken oy chofe Barbarians, they being affiſted by En- 
gliſh ſhipping : the B ja de todas ſantos, or All Saints Bay, the chiefeſt 
ſtaple iown of Braſile, being (perbaps in purſuance of the League of 
Avignon) aſſaulted by a Holland Fleet, was taken, and ſack d; which 


having had booty there to the value of above two Millions of Ducates, 


fortified themſelves there, intending further progreſs: theſe were two 


mighty blows to the Crown of Spain, which did oblige that King to 


ſead a powerful Army, as be did, to recover them; and to boot that 
the event of theſe Affairs was uncertain, they required great ſtore of 
ſhipping, multitudes of men and money: nor were the wars of Ger- 
many y et wholly at an ends for many Rebels of the Empire, and whoſe 
Forces ſeemed rather to increaſe then to leſſen, did moleſt it in ſeveral 
places; for the King of Denmark, in conformity to the League at 
Avig aon, come into the Field very ſtrong, and had made himſelf head 
of the Proteſtant Princes, who took up Arms againſt the Emperour, 
to reſtore the Palatine to his Patrimonial State, and who made great 
progreſs in the lower Germany. On the contrary, the Affairs of 
France, which till now had been full of troubles and civil wars, ſeemed 
to be brought into a ſafe Harbour, and by ſevcral accidents to be in a 
better condition: the King of England, having broken the match with 
Spain, had concluded a Marriage between his Son, the Prince of Wales, 
and a Siſter to the King of France, who was yet unmarried z and joyn- 
ing in League wich him, promiſed great things againſt the intereſt of 
Spain, both by Sea and Land, anſwerable to the League of Avignon; 
and the tumults ot France were either totally compoſed, or it was in 
the Kings power to end them: which accidents concurring at the ſame 
time were able to incite any Prince to novelties, though never ſo 
much an enemy thereunto, much more the King of France, and French 
Nauon, who were ſo far intereſſed and ingaged in the buſineſs of the 
Valtoline; and theretore though after many Conſultations had in Rowe, 
between the Embaſſadours ot Spain and France, of themſelves, and al- 
terwards with the Pope, the Pope put forth at laſt ſome Articles 
touching the ſecurity in point of Religion among thoſe of the Valto- 
| lines 
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line; whereunto the Embaſſadour did agree, and made others between 
themſelves in their Kings name, whereby the Yaltoline; when the Forts 
ſhould be demoliſhed, was to return to be under the Griſons 3 but with 
ſome Articles,Conditions,and upon'pain of Eſchear,in caſe of ſwarvin 
from the agreement, and particularly with leave tor the King of Spain 
to pals men thorow it; yet the King of France, accepting only thoſe 
that were propounded by the Pope, did abſolutely refuſe thoſe that 
were agreed upon by the Embaſſadour; and being highly offended with 
the Commandator Sifery, who was his Embaſſadour, he ſeat Mon- 
ſieur di Bittane to ſucceed him, and ſent for Sillery back to France; 
and did not only deprive him of his favour, but removed his Brother, 
who was Lord Chancellor, and the Chancellors Son, who was Seere- 
tary of State, together with other of their dependants, from their im- 
ployments, being apprehenſive (as was ſaid) that they held ſome ſecret 
intelligence with the Court of Spain; and being incenſed againſt the 
King of Spain, deſired the Pope that he would either cauſe the Forts 
to be demoliſhed, or elle reſtore them to the King of Spain; to the 
end that he might make way to their demoliſhmeat, without offence 
to the Apoſtolick See: but the Articles of depoſiture withſtood the 
demoliſhing, and the jreſtitution was gainſaid, for fear of raiſing new 
wars betweenthe two Kings: ſo as, look with how much more circum- 
ſpection it became the Pope to proceed in his reſolves, ſo much more 
did the fervency of the French increaſe3 who not brooking any delay, 
and ſeeing things in a way for war, furthered the execution of the 
League, and the preparations for all things requiſite for what was re- 
ſolved on. But the Marriage (which was juſt at this time in hand) be- 
tween Prince Fhileberto of Sauoy, and Princeſs Maria, Daughter to 
Francs late Nuke of Mantua, did either totally hinder, or at leaſt te- 
tard for the preſent the effects of ſo great a combination: by which 
Treaty the Duke of Savey (who if he were not the head, was a principal 
member of this League,) was diverted from the common Counſels. 
The Spaniards had formerly endeavoured by ſeveral ways to ſtave him 
off from the other Confederates, ſhewing plainly how much it would 
make for his advantage to withdraw the Valtoline from ſubjeRioa to the 
Griſons, and make it dependant upon their King 3 for his Territories 
having no need of acceſs by that way, he would be the only inn on 
whom the Princes ot Itaiy would fix their eyes, and whole triead({hip 
they would mainly eadeavour, by reaſon of the need they ſhould have 
thereof; and the two Crowns would be inforced to eſteem him no leſs 
then they, ſince he would be the only man, who, hen all other paſ- 
ſages ſhould be ſhut up, might keep out the French, and all other For- 
reigners, from coming into I/, or who might bring them in. But 
batred againſt the Spaniards, and a deſire to oppoſe ther ends, pie- 
vailing more with him, and conceiving great hopes from the League, 
he ſtill continued therein: ſome Propofitions being afterwards made 
concerning this aforeſaid Marriage, of ſome reſignation to be made by 
the Duke of Mantua, of Montferrat; at leaſt after the death of the (aid 
Duke Ferdinand, and of his Brother Prince Vincenſe, both which for 
ſeveral reſpects had (mall hopes of ſucceſſion, the Duke of Savey being 
exceedingly delirous of new pretentions to that State, eaſily fore «eat 
any 
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any other buſineſs, and the Spaniards, who out of many reipecs were 
intereſſcd in the'e Negotiations, were not diſpleaſed that this might be 
effected, fearing leſt the line of theſe two Princes failing, the Duke ot 
Nivers, who was to ſueceed in thoſe States, ſhould draw the French 
into 114); chuſing, for the leſſer evil, that fince Montferrat was to fall 
to the houſe of Sauen, it might be given to the ſecond Son, in whom 
they did much confide; and not to the eldeſt, who being to ſucceed in 
his Fathers Dominions, his Principality would be too great: and the 
Duke not being able to forgo ſo great an occaſion of increaſing his Do- 
minions, for the vain and uncertain hopes of the League, which did 
not much belong to him, was ſo much the more neceſſitated to forgo 
the League, and the Friendſhip of the French 3 for this Marriage would 
make the French his enemies, if the ſucceſſion of Monferrat ſhould de- 
volve upon the Duke of Nivers, who tbat they might have a Prince in 
Italy, totally dependant upon their King, would protect and maintain 
his pretences: nor could the Duke of Savoy keep poſſeſſion of that 
State from the French, without the Spaniards aſſiſtance. The Spa- 
nia ds therefore being deſirous to win him over, and to intereſt him in 
their own Affairs, were then very hot in purſuing that Marriage : kaow- 
ing very well that if the Duke ſhould be ſeparated from the League, the 
plors of the Confederates would vaniſh, who being, as it were, lame for 
what concern'd 7taly, without _ they could not, at leaſt not without 
dificulty, do any thing they had agreed upon: the defign had taken 
handſomely, but a petty accident which hapned in the River ot Gen 
withheld the effeQing of it, and the Prince his inſuing death did to- 
tally overt hrow it: where Liguria Confines upon P iedmom, ſtands tte 
little Marquiſate Zuccarello, whereof mention hath been formerly 
made: it was anciently granted in Fee by the Emperour to tho!'e of the 
houſe of Caretta; but by alteration ot times, and accidents, being got - 
ten by the Genoeles, and afterwards inveſted in thoſe of Caretta, it 
w-$ held and poſſeſs d tor the ſpace of 200 years by them, as Feudato. 
ries to the Commonwealth, upon the uſual recognition ot homage: the 
ſame accidents and revolutions of 1#4ly had lately tranſported it from 
the Commonwealth to the Emperours, not without the Common- 
wealths complaint, which yielding to the times that were but bad for 
her, was not well pleaſed to be after ſo many years poſſeſſion deprived 
of that Fee, which lay ſo neer, and ſo conveniently, to their own State: 
but the Emperours Authority riſing up again in 7taly, aiter ſome ages, 
the Genoeſes were forced to be content, and to expect a better:occafion 
of repoſſeſſing it; and therefore in the year 1576, they purchaſed an An- 
nual Rent out of the ſaid Fee, from Scipio del Caretto, the Marqueſs 
and poſſeſſor thereof; and this Annual Rent was approved of by the 
Emperour, and ratified by a ſolemn Decree. Not long after the Mar- 
queſs being impleaded by the Emperour, for a certain man-; ſlaughter, 
Þe ſo d that Marquiſate to the Duke of Savoy, to the prejudice of the 
Ce arian Exct equer, and of the Covenant of Prelation, ſo to avoid 
copfiſc tion; and the Emperour proceeding to Sentence cf Death 
as ainſt the Marqueſs, and to corfiſcation of the Fee, took it from the 
Duke (Co whom it was already aſſigned aver by the Marqueis) and held 
it for himſelf, and for the Imperial Chamber: the Duke being depri- 
| ved 


ved of poſſeſſion, labour d hard ia the Court at Germany; ſometimes 
in his owngame, ſometimes in the name of the Marqueſs, and of bis 
Son, to have ce lapfe and confricarion revoked; but in vain, be- 
cauſe of the oppotition of the Ceſarian Exchequer, and of the Com- 
monwealch, which by reifon of ber ancient pretences, and much more 
by reaſon of her mere modern ones, which ſhe had got therein, was by 
the Emperour admitted to give a Vote in that Judgement. Ia fine, 
the claim of the Carem being excluded, the Emperour, in the year 
1624, fet it to publick ſale bythe Cryer, for whofoever would give 
moſt; and divers offering moneys for x, it was adjudged to the Com- 
monw:alth, which offer d moſt; whereat the Duke thought hiamſett 
much injured, as ſuppoliug that no Chap: men would be found for it, 
fo as the Fee remaining till uaſold, he might obtain it the more eaſi- 
ly trom the Imperial Chamber : he thonghe that the Commonwealth, 
dy buying n, had ipoited all bis deſignes, and utterly defeated all his 
hopes ot ever coming by it, He therefore writ je ie Commonnealth, 
complaining of bar had been done, und or hurting her to defiſt, for other - 
wiſe he would reſent it mightily - ihe Conmunneatth had juſt occaſion long 
before to complain wy0n- ti account of Wt Bube, fince the queſtion being of 
a Fee ſituated in Liguria, wherein ibe Dukehad never elther action or pre- 
tention, all reaſon would thus, in point of govd neighlour hood, he ſhoul4 have 
ferborn iti bot that the ſame neigen hid allowed the Commonweatth 10 
parchaſe it, is 1has whith became her hirter to do then any other, by reaſon 
of her confining therewpor; out of reaſon of State, for her anident pretences 
therewnts, and for the new Aviicleef -Prilintion* but being defirons of the 
publick peace, and of keeping good correſpondency with hey neighbours, ſhe 
choſe to proſecute her pretentions by a civil way in the Emperours Court; 
wherein having after much labour, and expence, obtain d ber end; (which 
ſbe had done by no other way then by purchaſing that at a high rate which ſhe 
had much reaſon to pretend unto as her own,) ſhe thought her ſelf the much 
more injured perſon, ſeeing the Dukes appeals accompanied by ſuch open 
threats : and that though ſhe was reſolved to keep what ſhe had parchaſed, 
ſo 22 ſhew her reſentwent in equal terms, jet thinking moderation 
did butter become her dignity and gravity, ſhe was more temperate in her 
anſwer ; whereby endeavouring to pole the Duke fully of her juſtifiable 
actions, ſhe was reſolved to make good what ſhe had done, notwithſtanding all 
bis threats. 

This conſtancy and freedom of the anſwer, the leſs it was expected, 
the more did it ſting the Duke to the very ſoul, who was haughty of 
bimſelf, but much more by reaſon of the prefent Occurrences, where- 
by thinking himſelf to be in high eſteem with the greateſt Potentates of 
Chriſtendom, which ſtrove who ſhould moſt fayour him, and draw 
him over to them, he thought himſelf formidable to the leſſer; he 
could not thereforefore well indure that a Commonwealth of Gown- 
men ſhould ſo little value his threats; and ſo much the leſs, for that 
the Commonwealth added Military proviſions to her anſwers, ſhewing 
her ſelf ready to make reſiſtance, incaſe the Duke ſhould ſecond his 
words with deeds: they therefore gave preſent order for new levies of 
men, for tak ing Foot into pay, for ſending for Captains and Com- 
manders to ſerve them; and for her better juſtification, ſhe 3 

wu 
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with the Dukes complaints, publiſhed the merits of the Cauſe, and the 
ſmall juſtice he had to complain; the buſineſs being hereby brought 
upon the Stage, the Duke was the more bound. to perſiſt in his pre- 
tences, and how ſqevet to maintain them, if not for the intereſt which 
the nge not having the Fee of Zuccarello would be unto him, at 
le aſt in reſpe& of bis reputation, wherein he thought he ſhould ſuffer 
very much, if the world ſhould have reaſon to attribute his deſiſting 
therein to the Commonwealths threats, and preparations : ſo as fe- 
ſolving to have the better of the buſineſs, he being full of inexhauſti- 
ble inveation, began to berhink himſelf how he might find out ſome 
plot, whereby bis honour might not precipitate from that height which 
it was in: he began to invite, and to incite the Tranſalpine Nations 
againſt the City and State of Genes, by giving out what immeaſe 
riches, and vaſt prey, they might get from the wealthy Genveſes : from 
theſe fleight accidents, as from a little ſpark, great and dangerous flames 
for Italy aroſe, which had almoſt cauſed an univerſal combuſtion 5 for 
the greateſt Monarchs of Chriftendom had a hand in the kindling, and 
in the quenching thereof: and becauſe for the knowledge of this, and 
of ſeveral weighty ſucceſſes which did from thence reſult, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to know the condition and ſtate of the Commonwealth of Ge- 
noa, which was ſuch as made many Chriſtian Princes to appear upon 
this occaſion, I will for the preſent leave the purſuit of this Narration, 
and will untold. ſomewhat briefly of the Commonwealth of Gen 
which though it may ſeem ſuperfluous to the preſent Age, as being 
ſufficicatly known, will be both acceptable, and neceſſary, ſor the know- 
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N this Eighth Book jon have the Deſcription of the Commonwealth of 
|} Genoaz her Intereſt and good Correſpondency with the Crown of Spain. 
The Diet held at Sula, wherein two attempts are reJolved npon the one 
ainſt the Valtoline, the other againſt Genoa z for the execution where - 
many preparations are made both in France and in Italy. The French 
fall down into the Valtoline, ander the conduct of the Marqueſs of 
Coure z and driving the Churches Forces from the Forts which were 
depoſited in the Popes hands, they make themſelves maſters thereof : they 
likewiſe fall down into Piedmont, ander de Digueres Grand Conftable, 
and joyning with the Duke of Savoy, and with his Forces, goto the En- 
terpriſe of Genoa ; and proceed far in that State; the Pope (ends his 
Nephew Legate into France. The Genoeſes are reduced into a very dun- 
gerous condition by hoſtile Arms. 8 


He Commonwealth of Genes, which being govern d by bet 

own peculiar Las and Magiſtra- es, injoys full and fortunate 
Liberty, poſſeſſeth the Kingdom of Corſica, together with all 

that Tra&, which ex ending from Germany to the Haven of Monaco, 
is now commonly called the River. of Genoa, and was anciently called 
Liguria; and cxtending ber Confines beyond the Appenine, aud the 
River Magra commands many Caſtles in Lombaray, and many in 7a f. 
can), togetter w. th City of Sere un: the City being great of 7 
elt, 
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ſelf, and capable of a numerous people, x — of — ee Gon 
of 114 „ ber ram onugiry of Her ſitnation, for ber great Traf- 
44 the immenſe ncbcs. of het Hüizens, 1s deſervedly accounted 
2 rich and noble Marr, the ſtaple, and the nobleſt Excheque-, or Trea- 
ſury, of all Europe; ſhe was in former Ages very famous for Sea · en et- 
priſes, by reaſon of the number o her powerful Fleets, and b reaſon 
of the famoys Victorig which ſhe ygth long agp bad gver the Sata- 
ſeng, and fincgoyer the: enefians, Pffans, and Caralonjans: _ e 
whe were 16 very powerful at Sea, who contending long with her 
for ſuperiority at Sea were ſome pf them ſuppreſs'd, ſome totally de- 
feated 5 and certainly ſhe would have gotten the abſolute Empire over 
the Mediterrangin 3 bag ag her endegyours and Mffitary Valour, ex- 
e-ciſed with ſuch glory ad ro of reputation againſt her ene- 
mies, ben turned, (throug the ambitioa and blind unbridled deſire 
of precedency in her pwn Citizens) to their own prejudice, and to the 
prejudice of their Country; for being divided into parties and facti- 
ons, and cruelly rent by inteſtine contention and ſtrife, ſhe wag fore d 
to yield the Rgjas of Government, ſametimes to the moſt ptweriul 
Citizen, ſometimes to ſome Forreign Potentate; hut the proſperous 
and unfortugate adventures of the em Commonwellth arg alrea- 
dy diyerſly 332 hoth ig ker own Anoals, and in thoſe of other Na- 
tions; and they being ſar from our purpoſe, I have not room to write 
them here ; that which is ſufficient to know concerning the main bufi- 
neſs. which we are now apqut to writs, &, that ſince the Cenc eſes drove 
outthe French, whereby 9 regairied their ancient Liberty, and re- 
duc ed their Commonwealth to the preſent form of Government, 
(which was in the eight and twentieth year of the Age next before this 
tha: we now are in) they have always kept ſtrict and ſincere union with 
the Crown of Spain; igſomuch as not any Italian Potentate hath 
ſhew'd themſelves mare a Friend to the Spaniards then they : nor per- 
haps was there ever kuawu a conjusction between Princes of ſo unequal 
power and greatnels, which. hath been preſerved for the ſpace of a 
hundred years, with mare ſincere iaith, and more reciprocal adyan- 
tage: the Havens, Seat, Paſſages, and all other conveniences of the 
S'ateof Genoa, weiealways open ta receive the Fleets, and to give 
paſſage or any other accommodation to thoſe of that Crown: whereas 
they were always ſhut up to any who might bring prejudice to the 
Grandezza, Dignity and Security of the Spaniſh Dominion, The 
King of Spin is permitied to keep a Squadron oi Gallies in the Haven 
at Genes, for ny ſudden or urgent occaſion that may ariſe : which 
makes very much for the good ot the affairs of that Crown, by reaſon 
ot the opportune ſituation of Genoa, which being ſeated between the 
Kingdoms of Spain, and of thoſe ot Naples and Sicily, and being alſo 
tte Staple to the State of Millar, is ver: convenient tor the ugitingand 
preſervation of States, and Provinces divided ſo tar one from anot der. 
On the other fide, the ſame friendſhip and good corre ſpondency is a 
great ſecurity and belp for the Sta e of Genoa, for the ſingular care 
which thoſe Kings ate forced to bave of her preſervation, not only by 
the tye of extraordinary Friendſhip, but out ot private Iatereſt, ſo as 
the Commons ealth man with good reaſon ſuppoſe all the Forces and 
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Fleets of that Crown to be always ready to defend her, againſt who- 
ſoever ſhall plot any thing to the prejudice of her, or her Liberty! he 
gave the beginning to this ſo neet conjunction, who being the firſt au- 
.thor of the Commonwealths, Liberty, deſeryes to be by her tiled the 
Father and Free: of his Country, and fellow Citizens. Prince Andrea 
Doria, the beſt Captain in Sea affair of any in Fon time, and reputed the 
beſt for Maritime Farces, and experience for Military Valour and hap- 
py ſucceſs: wherein the compaſſion of his afflicted Countries miſery 
prevailing more with him, then the great offers, and afterwards the an- 
ger of the King of France, forſaking not without great danger to his 
own Fortune, the French offers, and ſtipends, he went over to ſerve 
the Emperour Charles the Fifth, King of Spain; and hoping much in 
this new conjunction, he betook himielf with incredible courage and 
generoſity to ſo glorious an action: wherein being very fortunate, he 
proved not only an unexpected ſafety to his Country, which driving 
out the French, he reſtored to happy and mitaculous liberty, but gave 
a great turn to all the affairs of Italy; for the fortune of the French, 
which bad then the upper hand, and was almoſt victorious, began then 
to decline 5 and that of the Emperour which was then at an ebb, began 
to be raiſed up; for the French mens loſing the State of Genoa, was 
immediately followed by their loſs of the Kingdom of Naples, where- 
of they were almoſt fully poſſeſſed; and being by Dorias reſolution 
robbed of all their beſt and greateſt Maritime Forces, and by the te- 
volution of the affairs of Genoa deprived of the opportunity of being 
ſuecoured by Sea, they fell upon ſad incounters 5 and not being able to 
hold out longer, were at laſt forced to abandon the enterpriſe to the 
Imperialiſts z who getting to within the walls of Naples, the French 
did not only badly defend the free poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, bur 
loſt all hopes of ever regaining it. The King of France his entecpri- 
priſcs in Lombardy and in Piedmont , had no better ſucce's both then 
and afterwards: Where the conveniency of the State of Genoa being 
afforded tothe Emperour, and deny'd to the French, was of great mo- 
ment for the Emperours victory, and for the ruine of the French forces; 
inſomuch as the Freach being utte ly ruined, and the Emperour ſupe- 
riour to all, and able to give the Law, he built up that grandezza of 
Fortune to himſelt, and poſterity, which he injoyed whilſt he live, 
and which his deſcendents, the Kings of Spain, do at the preſent 

inzoy, * | 
Doria's name grew very glorious every where for ſuch egregious 
actions; and his Authority was very great in the Commonwealth of 
Genoa for her re-gained Liberty; and his Power was no leſs great with 
the Emperour, who eſteeming it not only a great happineſs to have ſo 
famous a Commander under his pay, and of ſuch valour and experi- 
ence in Naval Affairs, but thinking him alſo a fit Inſtrument to wake 
the Citv and S:ate of Genoa ſide with him (a thing of great importance 
to his affairs) he ſtudied ſtill to keep him his Friend, by conterring 
great Rewards upon him, and unuſual Honours: He therefore made 
him Lord High- Admiral at Sea, and ſeldom diſſented from his advice 
(which he valued very much) in Land Enterpriſes. And as Doria's 
power with the Emperour rendred the liberty of the Gence'es free from 
Kka being 
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being diſturbed by e ꝑ feat an a ſome of the free Cities of 
Ee? fo his authority wien tis Fellow · Qitizeas was ſufficient do 
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keep ti Henocfes Fottent in their devotion 20 iE Emperour which 
was the mbre cdtity elfe Sed, Forthatthe affairs of Italy being divided 
iicothho Hactbns, db one adheriug o the French, the other to the Em 
perout: Ke prevalency of the latter very opportune and neceſſary 
toltb e Sommonweältp to preſerve her from æhe evident dangenuf be- 
lug the more oppreſtby#heformer, he French being the more incens d 
dani the Uendeſes for che great prejudice they had received by their 
revoldtigh; Doria dut· lived the aperour ſome few years, and cori- 
tinuinꝑ inthe (ame Employ ments and Honours under Philip the Se- 
cond, King of Spain, und Bon to the Emperour, he was ſucreeded by 
ain Andrea Doria, Heir not only to his Principality, States, and Ma- 
ritime Fortune, but aſſo to his Heroick Virtue and ſingular Niety to- 
watds his Coun rey; who after haviag ferved the Crown of Spi in 
places df: great Employment, and given good proof of his Valour and 
Couũ fel upon all occaſions, and having kept great ſway with his Fel- 
low Citizens, was of no leſs authority in the Court of Spain; in ſo 
much as he was preferr'd by Philip the Second in command at Sea be- 
'fore many Competitors and famous: Captains of Illuſtrious Families, 
and diſcharged the Office of Lord High-Admiial with ſplendour and 
magoificence anſwerable to tlie authority: And as he was a great help, 
1ad very ſetviceable to the keeping of the ſame correſpondency be- 
tween the Crown of Spain and the Commonwealth; ſo wasche a no 
lutle fupporter of his Coumreys Liberty ia the jealous and troubleſome 
times which did ſometimes happen ; and as the former was honoured 
by the publick Decree of the Commonwealth with the title of Father 
and Freer of his Countrey; ſo was he by the like Decree honoured with 
the title of Conſetvtox ot the Liberty thereof. After his death (for 
the chief Command at Sea. was reſerved for the Princes of the Blood 
Royal) his third Son Don Caris Doria ſucceeded in the Government of 
ttoſe Gallies whict'the King of Spin keeps in Genoa (for his eldeſt ſan 
being by reaſon of his private indiſpoſttions unfit tor Navigation; as 
alſo his ſecond ſon Giannemino by reaſon of his Prieſthood, he being at 
the preſent a Cardinal, Archbiſhop of Palermo, and Viceroy of Sicily.) 
Which Don Carlo, as alfo Cardinal Giannettino, treading in their Fore- 
fathers ſteps, proved very advantagious in the ſervice of that Crown to 
their Countrey, and to themſelves, At the ſame time almoſt that the 
ſupreme Command at Sea ceaſed in the Dorian Family, new and ex- 
traordinary worth aroſe in the Family of the Spinolas, a Houſe ot great 
Alliance and Wealth in the Commonwealth, whoſe worths fomented 
the ſame good correſpondency. Marqueſs Ambroſio Spinols, and his 
Brother Frederick, both ot them being young men and very rich, emu- 
lating as well the glory and ſplendour as the virtue and worth of the 
Dorii, and not knowing any more Illuſtrious Theatre then the Wats 
made by the Kings of S pain in the Low- Countries againſt the Holland- 
ers, and the United Provinces, for the maintaining of Religion, aud 
Regal Authority, they both ot them offer d to en et upon that warfare 
upon tt eit own expꝰnce; the youngeſt to ſerve with a certain number 
of Gallics in the Flemiſh Occan, and the eldeſt in Land · ſervice with a 
great 
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gteat numbet af men. Rut Frederick heing ſlain in a Naval Battle, al- 
mo in che weginaiag of tte War, could got arrive at that height of 
Glory wbictx ohe Masquels his Brother didjin a few years z who being 
a greſt Commaader at Armies almoſt before he was a Souldier, and 
1 ex pectation of men,moſt exerciſed in Military Affairs, 
became in aſhott time the beſt Commander of this preſent age; and 
having the ſuperintendency and abſolute management of thoſe Wars 
eiven him byaheKiog of fn, hedig,notonly ſtop but ſuppreſs the 
Fortune af che Enemy, which .like an .imperuous Torrent was like to 
drown the Kibgs Authority, aud che Cathalick Religion in thaſe parts: 
Moreover he carried the Spaniſh Forces into Germany, where he did 
ſingular good ſarvice, tagkangny,catire Provinces, and was (as hath 
been elſew here ſa d) a gregabbęlp to the affairs of Religion, and of the 
thentotteringiliagice: Hi al in- civil matters was anſwerable to 
bis Military Valours for which being admired and reverenced by all 
Burope, hebare alſo a great way in the important xeſolutions of the 
Court of Spain. Thu the Fleas at Sea, Armies at Land, the moſt 
conſiderable Rurployments gf that -Crgwn, having for the moſt part 
paſt through-the hands of abe Genoeſes for almoſt a whole Age, aud 
theſe drawing ovet ober : their Fellow: ubjects to the Kings ſcrvice, 
and uſing them in man uſetul and thooourable Emplopymeats apper- 
pac Fats Governments, it Toene followed, that ſo much 
onfidence being put by the King in the chiefeſt Subjects of the Com- 
mon wealth, and ſueh./ Honougs and Rmglayments contferr d upon o- 
thers united the whole.Commenwealph of ends for ever firm to that 
Ci own: Moreover, the Squadron of the Kings Gallies which was kept 
in Genoa were generally commanded hy, Genoele Captains, and ſerved 
with Officers and Matiners, of the ſame Nation, who did not only 
maintain their houſes and families; by the Kings pay, and by the great 
emoluments which they got h navigation, but did augment their own 
fortunes. 1 
This Squadron of Galleys were therefore a great good to the King, 
and to the: Commonwealth; to the King, for. that to boot with the 
conveniency of that Haven, which was ſo fitting for the King of Spain, 
and for his Dominions in:114/y, it encreaſed the number ot his adhe- 
rents in Geno; for the Common · wealth, for beſides the entertaining 
and employment of ſo many of her Captains and Citizens, and to 
boot with the advantage of Traffique. and Treaſure, it was of great 
uſe to ti ain up her people in maritime. skill, which Art could not well 
have been pieſerved amonglt them, hut upon this occaſion 3 and thoſe 
Galleys being commanded and managed by the Genoeſes, the Com- 
mon - wealth had convenieacy to make uſe of them, as if they had been 
her own, upon any occaſion of. her own ſafety. and defence, without 
any the [eaſt jealouſie; fortheſe being added to ber own, made up al- 
moſt a compleat Fleet, able to appoſe the aſſaults of any enemy 5 but 
ctiefly for that this being. ne ot the beſt Squadrons of Gallics tte 
Crown ot Spain had, and being in the power of the Genoeſes, it muſt 
needs be a good pledg of the Kings goog will to the Common-wealth - 
The Comme ce allo which the Genoeſè. Mariners have uſually in :he 
Kingdoms ot Spain, Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, and the a 
whic 
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which is very great, in the State of Millan, and in Flanders doth im- 
loy gieat part of the meaner ſort of the City and State of Genos, who 
by natural inclination, and by reaſon of the barrenneſs of their Coun- 
try, are given to Negotiation, both by. Land and Sea: ſo as there are 
but very ſew, who for their own peculiar concernments, are not very 
deſitous of the proſperity of that Crown. But the Contracts or Co- 
venants of the richeſt and ableſt Gentlemen of the Commonwealth 
doth intereſt {he. Genoeſe Nation with the Crown of Spain: the 
moſt famous and important contract, and of greater concernment 
for the affairs of Crown then any other which we reade of, or have 
heard. wr | 
The King, to keep and maintain his Armies in Flanders, Germany 
and Italy, and for maintenance of his Fleet in the Ocean, and in the 
M-diterranean, is forced to make many expeditions, and ſend provifi- 
ons ſometimes to one part, ſometimes to another : the Kings Exche- 
quer had not alwaies ready money ; or, in-caſeit had, moneys could 
not with ſafety and ſpeed be conveyed into thoſe parts where they were 
to be ſerviceable, but they muſt either be intercepted by the Enemy, 
or ſunk at Sea, or come too late to where they were deſtined, which 
would cauſe the ruine of the Kings Enterpriſes and Armies: The Ge- 
noeſe Merchants, by the gre:t affluence ot their riches, credit, and co- 
reſpondency, which they held in all parts of Europe, did abundantly 
and beforehand ſupply what was neceſſary ſo, as in humane bodies 
the ſoul, and natural heat, ſend forth and ſupply all the members with 
neceſſary nouriſhment z juſt ſo in the immenſe body of ſo great a Mo- 
narchy, the Pen of the Genoeſe, as the ſoul and viral ſpirit of the King 
of Spain's Treaſure, ſerves the King to convey ready moneys bappily, 
ſafely, and ſpeedily , whitherſoever it is needfull, with reciprocal 
profit and conveniency z for the King by making his proviſions in good 
time, and ſpeedily, ſecures his Enterprizes, wins honour to his Arms 
by victory, and defends his Dominions; and the Genoeſes get vaſt 
gain by the employment of their moneys, whereby their private for- 
runes do exceed that of all other Nations; for which advance of mo- 
neys they are paid by the King in annual Revenues, out of the States 
and Kingdoms belonging tothe Crown, as well in Spais as in 1taty: 
therefore as this contract is neceſſary for the main affairs of that King, 
it oblige: h him to have a care of the Commonwealth; for without the 
preſervation thereof, the contract is impoſſible to be made goods and 
{o great a ſtock of moneys of the Genoeles being imploied in the King- 
doms belonging to that Crown, ſerves the King as a pledge of their 
good will. Theſe are the Ties, theſe are the Bonds of Friendſhip, 
and conjnnRion between the Crown of Spain and Commonwealth of 
Genoa; which being confirm'd by procels of time, and by ſo many 
trials, grow daily ſtronger, not only for the intereſts, which multiply 
continually, but for the truſt and confidence which doth alſo multiply 
by tte courſe of years: the Kings of Spain, for the ſp:ce of almoſt 
one whole Age, have had trial of the good and ſincere publick corre- 
ſpondency, and of the acceggable, and faithful ſervice of the priva e 
Genoeles: great were the conveniences and advantages which they 
thereby got both in publick and private. On the other ſide, thoſe 
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Kings having always born much teſpect towards the Commonwealth, 
and baving eye: endeavoured the 1 of her Liberty, the Ge- 
noeſes did ſo confide in their affeRion and good will towards them, as 
tbe neighbourhood and greatneſs of the Kings Dominions, wherewith 
theirs ate invironed, and the powerful Forces of that Crown both by 
Land and Sea; (ſufficient to beget diffidence in greater Potentates then 
the Commonwealth, ) were not only no cauſe of fear nor terrour to her, 
but they by long experience began to confide in them and they ſerved 
as a Bulwark and defeace to the Commonwealth, againſt all hoſtile 
violence. No foot of the State of Genve was ever ſeiſed on, no point 
of her juriſdiction injured, nor the leaſt part of her liberty; and where- 
as the Commonwealth, hen ſhe began to adhere to this Crown, be- 
ing then newly got out of Forreign ſubjection, was faint hearted, 
weak in Forces, rent with inteſtine diſcords, and both publick and 
private fortunes were exhauſted , by her regained liberty, and by this 
new contracted friendſhip, ſhe did not only recover her former ſpirit 
and h alth, but reaſſuming her native colour, and being reſtored to her 
ancient ſplendour, appeared in publick and in private as formerly; and 
whereas having been formerly moleſted, ſometimes by one, ſome 
times by another Potentate, and troubled by inteſtine diſcord, ſhe had 
much adoto preſerve her lelf, but undergoing great ſtorms was ſub - 
ject to many 1 after the union and good correſpondency with 


the Crowa of Spalx, ſhe was brought into a ſafe Haven, ſecure from 
Domeſtick and Farreign tempeſts, ſhe wasreſpeRed by her neighbour- 
ing Princes, honourd by thoſe that were further off, not moleſted by 
ber rivals, nor offended by any; and if at any time ſhe hapned to 
be moleſted by any, ſhe. was protected and defended by all the 
Forces of the ſaid Crown; as if the bad been one ot fits Patrimonial 
Dominions. . 

The Nobility of Geno« proſper'd no leſs in their private affairs, then 
in the publick; ſome of them were honoured by that Crown with 
great Honours and Imploymeaits, others were favoured with Offices, 
Dignities, and great Rewards: the City her ſelf was embelliſhed 
with Rately Edifices, which were not inferiour for Ornament or Mag- 
nificence to thoſe of : ny other private perſonages: private houſes were 
ſtrangely beautified : none were like to them tor Plate, Jewels, nor 
Moveables, neither in quality nor quantity, for the fortunes of private 
men» ſome amounted to the yearly rent ofa hundred thouſand Ducartes , 
many to half as much, and very many to leſs, but ſtill very conſidera- 
ble ſums: by which riches and ſplendor the Commonwealth being 
become very powerful, the might juſtly be adjudged to be brought to 
a- be:ter condition, in all reſpects, then ever ſhe had formecly been; 
for though in pat Ages, when ſhe was wholly intent upon Maritime 
Affairs, ſhe was become very glorious for famous Victories, made by 
her numerous powerful Fleets: yet the vivacity and reſinedneſs of the 
Genoe' ſpirits being become fierce by continual uſe of Arms, wan- 
ting Forreign Enemies, ſne could hardly keep from civil diſſentions; 
the reſult whereot was the ruine of Military knowledge, and the com- 
mon C-untries deſtruction: the ſame vivacity and acuteneſs growing 
wanton by the continual peace of latter times, and being refined in o 
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vil Arts hath made them ſtudy publick Government the more, and 
more deſirous to preſerve their Country and Liberty, as the Spring- 
head ot alltheir good, and as the only ſtay and foundatien of their pri- 
vate fortunes z and being hereby become ſo happy both in publick and 
in private, ſhe bad no reaſon at the preſent tu envy the condition of tor- 
mer times: her Subjects were no leſs glorious then thoſe ot former 
times in Military Aﬀairs, and for what concerns the Gown and Civil 
Affairs, undoubtedly, far beyond them: ſhe had plenty of men, ex- 
cellent for learning, and for all kind of Erudition, very wiſe for State- 
Government; and (which is ſeldom feen in ſo great affluence of pri- 
vate Riches and Authority) ſingular for Religion, Piety, and Charity 
towards their Country: ſo as though in point of greatneſs of State ſhe 
may yield the upper hand to ſome of the modern Commonweilths, et 
can ſhe not bethought inferiour for unanimity of mind, for a ſolidand 
well regulated Government, nor for the love of Liberty: The Legiſ- 
lators of antient times, and thoſe who in their Rules of Philoſophy 
have left excellent Precepts of Policy, always thought private rictes, 
and exceſſive power in 1 * Citizens, to be the corrupters of mens 
minds; wherefore as if it were a Plague or peſtiferous Venome in a 
well regulated Commonwealth, they did ſo abhor it, as Licargus, the 
wiſe compoſer of the Spartan Commonwealth, not being content with 
an equality of Land amongſt the Citizens of his Commonwealth, he 
would not permit them the uſe of Silver or Gold, Ia proceſs of time, 
the ſame Spartans did of their own free will yield up the command of 
Marvime Fleets, whichthe Confederate Cities of Greece did maintain 
in common, to the Athenians, for jfear left their Citizens, being ac- 
cuſtomedto ſo * a command, might become contumacious to tie 
Orders of the County, and might ſome time or other have ſome Plots 
upon tte publick Liberty; therefore they provided againſt too great 
power and authority in their Citizens, by the Law of Oſttaciſm; 
and how much did the Agtarian Law trouble the Commonwealth of 
Rome, It is too clear and manifeſt, how the Roman Liberty wis at 
IL ſt overthrown, firſt by the too extraordinary power of Marius and 
Sy lla, and afterwards by the like of Ceſar and Pompey: ſome of the 
modern Commons ealths, out of the lame reſpects, give tbe com- 
mand in chief of their Land Armies only to Forreigners, and the Su- 
pream Government at Sea, which they cannot take from their Citizens, 
they conſide it in tt em fo allaied as they cannot exerciſe it within a hun- 
dred miles ot tt e City: nor is it permitted to their Citizens to receive 
Penſions, or take imployments or dignities from other Princes, nor 
yet to purcha'e eſta'es or fortunes in other Princes Dominions, leſt 
their dependency upon ti at Prince may prove prejudicial to the Com- 
monwealtb. The Commonwealth ot Genos by a ſingular and bappy 
example, which doth confound both the precepts of the ancient and 
tte inſtitutions of mcdern Commonweal hs, doth not only ſuſtain ber 
llt by che grea nels of the private fortunes of her Citizens, but doth 
from thence rake torce, ſpiritand iplendor 3 and by meaas of her Citi- 
Zens great power recovers ſometimes her loſt liberty, ſometimes pre- 
terves it, and becomes conſiderable to Forreign Nations, and to neigh- 
bouring Potentates. The Citizens of this Commonwealth treat with 
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the greateſt Monarchs of Chriſtendom; they get Revenues in Forreign 
Countries; they are admitted into adminiſtration of the King of 
Spains Treaſure 3 they receive Penſions, Titles and Dignities from 
his Crown, they receive the chief Government of his Kingdoms and 
States, the prime juriſdiction over his Fleets at Sa, the abſolute com- 
mand over his Land Armies, they are admitted into, and choſen to be 
Counſellors of his Privy. Council; and yet ſo many, and ſo great 
Dignities, Titles, Imployments, Offices and Preeminences, do not at 
all prejudicate or weaken the Principality of their common Country, 
but do rather ſtrengthen it: The occaſion of ſo many miraculous effects 
may be attributed to the union and good Government of the Com- 
monwealth : which keeping her Forts, Garriſons, and the whole 
ground- works. of the State in her own hands, by the ſavour of her 
peoples who are more inclined to live tree then any others, and by the 
eaning- ſtock or ſupport of her Nobility, (which being bound up, and 
united in one body, doth much exceed the grandezza of any one pri- 
vate Citizen, and is ſufficient to ſuppreſa any whatſoever force, and 
to curb any intention which ſhall be contrary to the preſent Govern- 
meat) - it may be attributed to the good opinion of the Kings of Spain, 
who being, on the one ſide, certain that they may have any thing of the 
Commonwealth, inthe condition ſhe now is in, which they can deſite 
at her hands, always provided her liberty:be preſerved and on the 
other ſide, apprehenſive of the ſtrange conſequences which might 
reſult from the turn of Affairs, they bave reaſon to abhor all novelty, 
or alteration of Government. But it may chiefly be attributed to the 
private Citizens ardent deſire of liberty, who being taught by the cal: - 
mities of fot mer times, that the Principality of one alone is unſuppor- 
table to a people that are born free, and how dangerous it is for him 
who ſhall arrive thereat; and being made to know by tt eir preſent hap- 
pineſs, how pleaſanr, uſeful and glorious a thing, Lberty injoyed in 
common isto all men, and how much it makes them be eſteemed in 
the Courts of Forreign Princes; they love better to increa e und better 
themſelves by the preſervation, then by the ruine of the common li- 
berty z and growing greater by their private fortunes, to reſtore that 
ſplendor multiplied to their Countrey which at firſt they received 
from her; They ate therefore able to make it known in Princes Courts, 
where they live, how advantagious it is for their affairs, tha Genoa 
ſhould live in liberty; and it at any time, by any ſtrangeacciden”, hey 
be put to ſtruggle for the maintenance thereof, they by their g reatneis 
of jpirit can ſne w themſelves ſo ze. lous in that behalf, as by a generous 
retuſal ot the greateſt Nignities, Pr-ferments and Fortunes which tt ey 
hold from the King, they are able to divert il] adviſed deſigns, and to 
freett eir Country from the finiſter influences which the bad counſels 
of any Officer can threaten it withall. 

Ihe intereſts then of the Crowne of Spaine, and of the Com- 
monwealth , being thus faſt link'd together, thoſe who envied the 
Spaniſh greatneſs could not bear with ſuch a parity of fortune, and 
endeavoured by all means poſſible to break it; fomctimes opens 
ly endeavouring the common liberty of Italy, wterein they ſtrove 
to intereſt themſelves, as a Prince of Italy: ſometimes whiſper- 
ing jealouſies and ſulpicions —_— a both parties: ſome- 

times 
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times upbraiding the Genoeſes:with their having received dignities and 
rictes from that Crown, as gilded fetrers of tt eit liberty, which un- 
der the ſhadow of friendſhip and equal confedetacy, was the bale and 
ſecvile lavety of the Spaniſh Empire. King Heury the Fourth of 
France, whom the French aftet his death honour'd with the Cogno- 
men of Great, having bent his thoughts, in his latter years, upon quel 
ling the Grandezza of the houſe of Auſtria, and of the Crown of 
Spain, fix d his eyes firſt upon the Commonwealth of Gens, intendibg 
to make his firſt blow at her, at at one of the corner - ſtones vf ſo great 
a Monarchy, with firm teſolution to cut that knot in pieces with the 
ſword, ſince he ſaw it impoſſible to be looſened otherwiſe: but this 
deſign falling by the ſudden fatal death of the ſaid King, the image 
thereof remain'd imprinted in his ſucceſſors, who thinkingthat the Stare 
of Genoa was become more then Spanifh by this undiſſolvable knot, 
and thatic made too much againſt the common ends and deſigns, did 
not only abbor the name of a Genoeſe, but began to betake themielves 
againſt the Commonwealth; thinking that chen ſhe ſhould be abaſed, 
the Spaniſh Empire ſhould receive a ſhrew'd blow 5 and that taking 
their riſe ſo high, the ſucceſs muſt needs be good; for they made their 
account, that when they ſhonld have poſſeſsd themſelves of the State 
of Genoa, the State of Millain being ſhut up on that fide, and being de- 
barred from ſuccour by Seay would be the fooher taken by Land Ar- 
mies; and that the Kingdoms ef Naples aud Sicily being ſo far diſtant 
from Spain would hardly be kept: the breaking ot the Contract, 
which would certainly be effected by the Joſs of the Sta e of Ge- 
noa, incited them as much as any other reſpect; and the Crown of 
Spain rema ning unable to make proviſions for Armies, they held for 
certain that the chief ſinews of the Spaniſh Empire being thus cut in 
pieces, the affairs of that Crown would give againſt ſuch encounters 
as would make way for much further proceedings: they therefore re- 
ſolved to bend all their endeavours, to plot any thing, and to uſe all 
force agadſt the State of Gewoa, as againſt that which did chiefly wich- 
ſtand the ends and intereſts of the common cauſe: no proviſion was 
bad for this by the laſt Le:gue of Avignon: but the eamity which not 
long after aroſe between the Commonwealth and the Duke of Soy, 
touching the Marquiſate Z uccharello, much fomented theſe their ma- 
chinati ns; which enmity daily increaſing, a great combuſtion brake 
forth ſrom a little ſparke. The Duke was not inclin'd at firſt to make war 
with the Genoeſes upon this account, for though he was ſenſible enough 
of their reſiſtance, and appeared io be already much in that reſentment, 
yet the Ireaty of Marriage between Prince Philiberto and the Princeſs 
of Mantua detained him, and forced him to ſwallow down any thing, 
out of a deſire of getting more pretences to Montferrat by this Match, 
and to reunite himſelf to the Crown of Spain; for to break with the 
Genoeſes did diametrically oppugne both theſe ends, wh ch his mind 
was then chiefly ſet upon; for there was no doubt, but the King of 
Spain would intereſt himſelf with the Genoeſes: wherctore forbearing 
rigorous proceedings, and falling upon a more moderate way, be tried 
to get out of this trouble by ſome fair means; he endeavour'd to get 
the Spaniſh Agents to delay the aſſigning over of Zuccharello for a 
while, upon agreement that he would plead the utmoſt of his pre- 
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tences within a few days in the Ceſarian Court; and that if he did not 
then obtain his intent, it ſhould be lawful tor the Commonwealth to 
injoy this their new purchaſe without any diſturbance, The Spaniſh 

Agents who were to manage this matrimony, and the reconciling of 
the Duke of Savey, were defirous to pleaſe him, and that the Com- 
monwealths delay ſhould be granted him; I:ſt the purchaſe of that little 
Caſtle might not only be a hindrance to that which was in Treaty, but 
might occafion new rumours, and noiſe of wars in Italy, to the preju- 
dice of the publick peace: wherefore means being uſed with the Com- 
monwealth, to forbear, they alſo under hand delaied the aſſignation of 
Zuccharelloz & ſome Propoſitions of accommodation were with the pri- 

vity of the Cardinal of Savoy offer'd rothe Embaſſadors, who were then 
in the Court ot Rome, to pay their wonted obedience to the new Popeʒ by 
which the controverted Fee ſhould be delivered to ne ther of the partits, 
but ſhould be inveſted in ſome third perſon, who might be a friend to 
the other two; inſinuating Don Carl Barbarino, the Popes Brother: 
but all was in vain, for the Commonwealth fearing that the Dukes poy- 
er would at laſt prevail over what was right, and tearing that they might 
prejudice the King of Spains reputation, it they ſhould put over the 
buſineſs to the Arbitrement of any other Princes; or elſe thinking that 
to yield to any thing would ſeem that they were afraid of the Dukes 
threats, perſevered conſtantly not to put that to the Arbitrement of 
ancther , which was undoubtedly theirs, and which they had law- 
fully purchas d from tre Imperial Chamber: ſo as being reſolved to 
keep it juſt as they had bought it of the Emperour, they complain'd ot 
the delay made by the Governour of Millain: but at laſt, all difficulties 
being ove come, and the Commonwealth being poſſeſs d of the Fee, 
the Duke was neceſſitated to think of reſentment: here n he found 
himſelf much ingaged both by the Letter which te bad written, and by 
the Commonwealths .refuſal : the way for his reſentment was made 
more f1e2 by Prince Phileberts's death, which bapned at this time in 
Palermo, that City being viſited with a ſore Contagion: which did 
not only pur an end to the Treaty of Marriage, but cut off all hope of 
ever plecing it upagainz for though he left two brothers unmarried, 
yet ſince the ſame parts, nor circumſtances, did not concur in them, it 
was impoſſible to continue it; neither of them being accep able at the 
Sp:niſh Court, they having openly declared themſelves for the French 
party 3 and moreover, the Cardinal had appeared openly an enemy to 
the Duke of Mantua, almoſt upon all occalions. A etty accident did 
alſo more irritate the Duke, which had he not conſidered too much 
and publiſhed it to be one pf the chief incitements to tt e war, would not 
deſerve tte rectal: ſome little boys of the meaneſt ſort of the Genoeſe 
Plebeians ſeeing the Souldiers rendezvouz, which were daily made in 

the City, they alſo put on counterfeit and childiſh: Arms, and ran up 

and down the City, meeting and exerciſing their Arms: it hapned tꝭ at 
at a certain encounter, the one fide took the Captain of the other ſide 

Priſoner. who was to repreleat the perſon of the Duke of Savey, and 

led him about as in Triumph: which action though the Senate did not 

leave vnpuniſhed, y et being given out᷑ to be greater then it was, it came 

to the Dukes ears, * defirous to have better juſtifica- 

Ll 2 tions 
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tions for vb. t he ſhould do then his buying of Euceharello made pro- 
ceſs likewiſe be made himſelf, but more according to what was report- 
ed thaw to what was true; it being ſaid that the Dukes Image was caſt 
into the fare and burat: and ſending this Procels, formed by himſelf, 
into the Courts of Rome, and of other Princes,” he complained very 
much thereof, as of an ation done by the privity of ſome Gentlemen 
of Genes, in ſcorn and contempt of his perſon. There were beſides 
this ſome ancient rancours remaining between the Common- wealth 
and Duke, touching a controverfie about their Confines, and ſome 
Caſtles which they had been long at Law for z but more of late, for 
favours privately adminiſtred to the Duke of Mantua in the War of 
Moniferr a ; and afterwards more openly to the King of Spain, in the 
taking in of Oneglia aud Mar; which batreds and heart- burnings the 
longer they were concealed broke forth afterwards into the great- 
er flame, when the way was made open forthem. 

The French therefore, and the other Confederates, made uſe of this 
occaſion to keep the Duke conſtant to the League; to which purpoſe 
a Diet was held in 82%, a Town in Fina, at the foot of the Alps 
which divide Pieduunt from Dolpbem; wherein met the Duke of S4. 
voy, Deguieres, who was a little before made Lord High Conſtable of 
France, the Marqueſs of Cricchye, Claudio Marini, French Embafſa- 
dour with the Duke, the Venetian Embaſſadour, and ſome other Em- 
baſſadouss of the Confederate Princes: Here the Duke of Savoy, after 
having made grievous complaints againſt the Genoeſes, for injuries 
which he pretended to have received from them, propoſed ir, as the 
better and more ſecure courfe, to turn their Common Arms againſt 
the State of Genes, before they ſhould fall upon the State of Allan, as 
was agreed on at the League of Avignon: He ſaid the victory would be 
the mote eaſie and certain by reaſon of the weaknels of the chief City, 
and of the other Towns in that State, by reaſon that that Common- 
wealth was totally uaprovided of reg Ap and that ſhe could 
make but little uſe of her Natives, they being imbaſed by long peace; 
that he himſelf had many friends, and many thatwould fide with him, 
in that City, and in that State, who being deſirous of innovations 
would be a great help to the Eaterprife : He repreſented, that when that 
Common wealth ſhould; be ſubdued the Contract would be at an end, 
whence many inconwenjences would reſult to the Crown of Spin, and, 
in particular, that the Siege of Areds, which was under the eyes of all 
the Contederates, upon the fail of moneys would undoubtedly be 
raiſed i hut he chiefly. cadeavoured to inform them, that when the 
Valtoliue ſhould be taken, which, was to be aſſaulted inthe ſirſt place by 
their common Arms, though thereby the State of Millan would be 
kept from telie e by Germany, yet ihe way by Sea being open, it might 
be ſuccopred from Spain, Naples; and Siciiy; whereas when Genoa 
ſhould he taken, and the River thereof, the State of Millan being 
block d up on all ſides, and debarred ſuceour, would become an eaſie 

and ſecure prey do theit common Forces. 25h 

Theſe reaſons of the Dukes being the more efficacious, ' becauſe the 
reſt ſaw, that unleß they wauld:Five way thereunto he would not joyn 
with them in theix League, they did not only approve of bis opinion, 

"33 9, but 
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but contrary to what was agreed upon at Avignon, they. promiſed to 
joyn their Forces with his, to the ſuppreſſing of Genoa; and that the 
Fleet of Marſelles, and of England, which were deſtin'd to go againſt 
Spain, ſhould aſfiſt the enterpriſe of Genos, not only with Arms, but 
with abundance of Victuals, Ammygition and Men: they were (aid 
moreover, to divide the Commonwealth of Canoa thus amongſt 
them, that the City of Genoa, and all her River as far as Savers, ſhould 
belong to the King of France; that Savona, and the reſt of the River till 
you come to Villa Franca, ſhould fall to the Dukes ſhare: that the 
number of the French ſhauld he between ten and twelve thouſand 
Foot, and 1000 Hotſe, and on the Dukes fide 15000 Foot, and 200 
Horſe, and (ufficieat proviſions of Victuals, Ammunition and Artil- 
lery : the Venetian Embaſſadour did not joyn in this eaterpriſe againſt 
Genoa; for that it not being comprehended in the League of Avignon, 
he ſaid he could not conſent to this new enterpriſe, without new Or- 
ders from his Commonwealth: but time beiag given him to write to 
Venice, and to receive reſalution from thence, he received Orders to 
conclude, in conformity to what was agreed upon by the French and by 
the Duke. | | 

This new League being made, gr reformed, in ſatisſaction to the 
Duke, they proceeded therein with as much privacy as was poſſible, 
left if it ſhould be known, thoſe againſt whom they were chiefly inten- 
ded ſhauld take up Arms: the French profeſſcd openly that they 
would ſubmit tothe Popes reſolution far what concern d the Valtoline, 
and that the King: Farces ſhould forhear innovating any thing againſt 
the Enſign or Garriſons of tbe Church: they affirm'd the (ame in the 
Court of Spain, declaring further, that the King would attempt no- 
thing to the prejudice of the peace, and reciprocal correſpondency; 
and the Pope believing their wards and promiſes made not any pre- 
parations, in theſe ſo great commotions: nor did the Spaniſh Court 
confide les in the promiſe of the Freach, then the Pope: the King of 
Spain h.ving contracted a mighty debt, by reaſon of the late wars of 
the Yalto/ipe, and of italy, and being abliged to make great proyi- 
ſions of maneys and man forthe preſent: wars of Germany, Flanders and 
Braſile : the winter ſeaſon which dtew on, being incommodious to 
proſecute. wars already begun, much more to commence new wars, 
added to this belief z fox the Meeting at Sy/s was upon St, Martines day, 
and Navamber was wholly ayer, before the Confederates appeared to 
make any preparations ; and none being able to believe, that the French 
Armies would paſs the Meuntains that Winter, it was thought that 
the meeting at S»ſs would make more noiſe, then deeds, or that it did 
ſerve but as threats to advance the Negotiators parties and conditions: 
but ſo great an action conld net be kept long concealed; for to bot 
with the meeting at S»ſe, which afford ed ſuffie ent reaſon of ſuſpicion: 
the Marqueis of Cure s going to the Swiſſers, and his ſo long ſtay 
amongſt them, occaſioned much jealouſie à for though he ſe emed to go 
thither as extra xdioary Embaſladour, to adjuſt old accounts between 
that Nation and the Ctowa of Frances yet being always accompani- 
ed hy the Embafſadours of Venice and Savysy, and by tte chief of the 


Griſons who were dtiven from their own homes 3 and he being yery 
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buſie in iaĩſing men, and in making preparations for war, it was judged 
that he tarried there for more then the buſineſs of that Embaſſie. Many 
Poſts were alſo obſerved to paſs frequently between the Confedetates, 
and that much buſineſs was in hand; the which the leſs they could be 
ſeen into, they gave the more occaſion of diſtruſt : no leſs ſhews ap- 
pear'd on the Venetians behalf, in whoſe Territories, but particularly 
in thoſe of Bergamo and Breſfſis, great preparations were oblerved to be 
made of Souldiers, Victuals, Artillery and Ammunition, Ihe people 
deſtined for the enterpriſe of Ges fell down already from the Alpes 
into Piedmont z and the Duke alſo levied many men in his States and 
for the greater ſ:crecy, he kept them in the dales of the Alpes which 
wereneereſt Piedmont; and the Conſtable of Dolpheny made great le- 
viesof men, giving out publickly enough, that he would paſs over the 
Mountains with them himſelf in perſon, The more follicitous tie 
Confederates were in their proceedings and preparations, the State of 
Millain was the more remiſs in theirs, which was at this time almoſt 
wholly unprovided and unarmed; for the King not being contented to 
have appeaſed the minds of the diſconteated Princes by depoſiting the 
Forts ot the Yaltoline 3 but the more to ſatisfie them, and to remove all 
jealouſies from them of being infeſted, and conſequently to take away 
all occaſions of new troubles, he had ordered the Duke of Feria to fend 
all the men he could into Flanders, and he to obey him had ſent 6000 
Foot, and 800 Horſethither, a few moneths before the Diet at Suſz ; 
and had moreover ſent Cavalier Pecchio's Brigade to Winter in Sardig- 
nia: but Feria finding afterwards, that this bis ſhewing himſelf to be 
inclined to peace was not able to withhold the Counſels and Reſolves 
of the League, but that it did rather haſten the execution thereof, he 
advertiſed the Court of Spain thereof, defiring orders and proviſions 
to prepare againſt the inſuing ſtorm. This advertiſement, though con · 
firm'd from other parts, was not credited in that Court; but he and 
Don Sanchio de Monry, Marqueſs of Caſtagneda, who ſucceeded Y:wes 
in the Embaſhe at Cenoa, having inform d the King, by Letters, of the 
gieat danger wherewith the State of 'Gexoa was threatened, and how ill 
they were provided to defend themſelves; the King writ to the Com- 
monwealth, offering her all his Forces both by Sea and Land for her 
defence: The Commonwealth, which beſides wbat ſhe had already 
done, proceeded to make great proviſions, were it either that ſhe belie- 
ved too much in them, or that ſhe would ſtand upon her honour with 
the Court of Spain, ot that ſne thought it dangerous to bring the Kings 
Auxiliary Forces ino her Dominions, writ back, giving a large ac- 
count of hat proviſions ſhe- had already made, and what ſhe was to 
make, ſe-ming as if ſhe needed no ſuccour: by which the Couit of 
Spain argued, that the Agents in Italy did amplifie the daager more then 
they Fad reaſon for. But Feria finding the danger to grow every day 
greater, and to draw neerer, and deſpairing of being able to make the 
Court take order for aſſiſt ance; he thought he was bound to do it him- 
ſelf: he therefore recalled Pecchios Brigade from Sardignia, he g.ve 
order for another to Count Giovan Serbellone , togetl er with ſome 
Horie comp: niess he defired, and obtained a Brigade from the Duke 
of Parma, ard another from the Duke of Modena, he could get no 

mote 
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more from Naples fave one only Brigade, and ſome Troops of Horſe ; 
for the - Viceroy hearing of the Engliſh Fleer, would not unfuraiſh the 
Kingdom of many men; and caſting it up that theſe men being num- 
bred into the uſual Garriſon of the State, they would not amount to 
16000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, he knew they would not be ſufficient to 
defend the State, and to ſuccour Genoa and the Valtoline, if (as it was 
feared) they ould be aſſaulted all at once: he therefore betook him- 
ſelf to think upon Forreign Forces; and ſince he ſaw he could hope for 
none from Spain, by reaſon of the Courts great averſion thereunto; 
and for that the Fleet which was gone to recover Braſile had carried 
away 1009 men from mioſe Kingdoms; and that Marqueſs Spinola, 
who was imploied before Breda, did tather want then abound in men; 
and that fot the aforeſaid-reſpeRs he could not ground much upon the 
Kiogdom of Naples; de betook himſelf to Germany, where without 
expecting any order from the King, he gave out Commiſſions for ma- 
king great lewies of Getmaas. Beſides, becauſe he could not expect 
proviſions of moneys from Spain, and that the State of Millain was ſo 
exhauſted as it could not furniſh him with any, he applied himſelf to 
the Genoefes: nor was his application in vain s for ſome of the richeſt 
Gentlemen of Genoa, and who did moſt ſtudy the intereſts of that 
Crown, ſeeing how much the welfare of the Commonwealth was 
concern'd in the preſervation of the State of Millain, furniſh'd him 
immediately, upon his bare obligation, with between three and four 
hundred thouſand Ducates; by which he was inabled to disburie the 
firſt payments, and to raiſe four Dutch Regiments, conſiſting ot 4000 
Foot apiece: he believed that the Confederates intended their fitſt 
blow againſt the Yahreltye, becauſe he underſtood the preparations 
were ingreateſt readinels in thoſe parts: all the proviſions ot che Coun- 
ties of Bergamo and Breſſia were brought into Valcomonica, which 
confines upon the Vaitoline. The Marqueſs of Coure had already raiſed 
two Regiments of Swiſſers, and one of Valleſani, beſides two others 
which were come to him, together with 600 Horſe, from France, 
through the Country of Berne much Victuals and Ammunition was 
ſent him from the County of Breſſe by the Rivers and Lakes of Helve- 
114; ſo as not being able to conceal that any longer which was apparent 
to all mens eyes, Feria ſent often Meſſengers on purpoſe to adver- 
tife the Marqueſs of 8agni of every particular, he being the head of the 
Eccleſiaſticks in the Valtaline; which Meſſengers being expe:tenced 
in aff1irs of war, and known in Fortifications, might viſt:e thoſe Forts, 
4nd might ſee whether they wanted any thing or no, and who might 
offer Bagui Forces to re-inforce his Garriſons, and to withſtand the ap- 
proaching aſſault: but Bagni ſtill refuſed his offers, alledging that he 
had no orders from the Pope, to receive, nor to introduce any Garriſons 
of Forteign Princes into his Forts; and the Pope did refuſe it as well 
as he, whom the Duke of Paſtrana, Spaniſh Embaſſadour at Rome, did 
very much preſs the eunto in the name of the King, and of Feria; gi- 
ving him à particular account of the danger the Faltoline was in ot be- 
ing aſſaulted by the Confederate Forces. The occaſion of this te fuſal 
appeared plainly to be, becauſe the Pope, as alſo the Court of Spain, 
truſting in the expreis and clear promiſes of the French that they 
; wou 
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* would bear all teſpe to the Forts which were guarded by.the Eccleſi- 
aſticks, and that the Kings Forces would never commit any hoſtility 
againſt tte Enſigns of the holy Chuch, did not apprebend the fears 
which were thought to be vety remote, and idle; and thetefore being 
unwilling to beget diffidence and diſtruſt in either of the Kings, he ad- 
ded, that the ſuccours which were offer d were ſuperfluous and dange- 
rous, left they might draw humours to that wound which they endea- 
voured to teal by ſuccours; for he ſaid it was probable that the French 
would take pretence to aſſault the Forts of the Yalroline. from the en- 
tring of the Spaniſh ſuccours thereinto, and would turn thoſe Forces 
againſt them which they proteſs'd were intended elſewhere3 and that 
they would aſſault them, not as depoſited in the Popes hands, but as 
aſſigned over by him, contrary to the agreement of the Depoſition, to 
tte Spaniatds; ſo as eſteeming the remedy a miſcbief, he thought 
the Articles of the Depoſitutre, and the Majeſty of the Popes name, 
and Enſigns, to be a ſuret defence, and a fitter means to remove new 
occaſions of war, then the Auxiliary Arms of that Crown: he there- 
fore did ſo far perſiſt in his conſtant refuſal, as the many and pregnant 
evidences which were laid before him by the Spaniſh Agents, that tt e 
French preparations were intended againſt the Valtoline, were always 
by him repuls'd as imaginary. jealouſies, vain rumours, and as ſub:le 

Spaniſh inveations. | 
Thus did the Pope carry himſelf in theſe and in other Commoti- 
ons, which not long after Land againſt. the State of Genoa; for a 
d from Fraxce into Piedmont, 
where the Conſtable was already arrived, and the Duke of Savoy ma- 
king al ſo great preparations for war out of bis immenſe hatred againſt 
the Genoeſes, the Commonwealth had recourſe to the Pope, that he 
would intercede with the Duke, and that he would aſſiſt them with 
ſome men in this ſo great, and fo necr at band danger; but all theſe en- 
deayours and applications were to no purpoſes for the Pope conſtant 
to his reſoJution of Neutrality would not grant her any ſuccour; only, 
coſhew himſelf deſirous ot her preſervation, he propoſed a League b-- 
tween him and the great Duke for the defence of the States in com- 
mon: which Propofition the Genoeſes took to be either a kind of ho- 
nourable denial of their requeſt, or an endeavouring to ſeparate tł e 
Commonwealth from the Crown of Spain, to the prejudice of that 
conjunction which, if ever at any time, was now neceſlary for them, and 
rom whence they might promiſe themſelves more potent, certain and 
undoubted aid, thes from any other Prince or Potentate; and there by 
to diaw her inſenſibly into a League with the contrar parties which 
we-echiefly ill minded rowards her; for there being but little corre- 
ſpondency then between the Pope and the King of Spain, and (on the 
contrary) much diſtruſt, che Commonwealth could not joyn in League 
with o her Princes, and particularly with tte Pope, without offending 
the King of Spain, and without injurying the good will, correſpon- 
dency, and the weighty intereſts of the common affairs; nor could ſhe, 
without danger to her ſelt, ſeparate ker ſelf from the union of that 
Crown which ſhe had found to be ſo certain for the ſpace of ſo many 
years, ſo advantagious, honourable aad faithful ; which Crown (were 
it 
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it only forthe c.e:eſſity of het own inteteſts,) was forced to ſuſtain her 
with all her power; ſo to caſt her ſelf into the arms of the Confede- 
rate Princes, who ſo vehemently conſpired her ruine; and yet the 
Commonwealth, trying the Pope, as it were, with the like cunning, 
anſwered, that they would willingly accept of the Conſederacy, it rhe 
King of Spain were therein comprehended: which the Pope not giving 
way unto(for it would bean apparent parting from his profeſs'd neutta- 
lity, and a drawing the enmity of the King of France, and of the other 
Confederates, upon him)the Commonwealth was therefore not to hope 
tor any aſſiſt ance from the Pope; for ooo Foot being at the lame time 
deſited of him by the Commonwealth, and by the great Duke, who 
had bur little need thereof, he granted them to the great Duke, and 
denied them to the Commonwealth, then whom none could tave 
greater need thereof; and he denied them alſo thoſe Corſicks which 
were gianted to the Pope for the ſervice of the Apoſtolick See, inthe 
time of peace. But for all this the Genoeſes wanted not Forces to ſuſtain 
and defend themſelves; for having always doubted that the clouds 
of Suſa would diſcharge themſelves in a great tempeſt upon them, 
they bad not been ſparing, nor negligent in making proviſions againſt it: 
they ſent into Germany for two levies of Dutch, the one of 2000, the 
other of 3000 Foot: they took order for 30 Companies, to conſiſt of 
200 Foot apiece to be 1aiſed by the richeſt and chiefeſt Gentlemen: 
they ſeat for 600 Foot from Corſica, they brought in the Prince of Bo- 
Nolo, with 800 Foot, and 200 Horſe; Prince Doria raiſed 400 more 
at his own particular charge; and finally, they had many Comman- 
ders, and other Citizens, who aſſiſted the Commonwealth with mea 
paid by themſelves, and with ready moneys : theſe Forces being put 
together, and added to thoſe of the preceding year, and being ſecured 
by the choice Militia of the State, they thought they needed not fea: 
the Enemies aſſaults 3 for though all the aforeſaid preparations could 
not be in a readineſs at the appearing of the Enemy, yet they would 
have a ſtrength of between eight and ten thouſand Foot and 200 Horſe, 
ia the State, all of them being paid; beſides as many more of the or- 
dinary Milui:5 and the State of Gezoa being begirt by the Apenine 
toward Piedmont and Lombardy, the Enemy muſt either enter ina groſs 
body, or by ſmall numbers 3 it ina groſs body, the ſtrength of ſituati- 
on, the ſterility of the Country, the difficulty in bringing Victuals, 
and other imp:diments, did ſecure them from the progreſs of the Ene- 

my; it be ng impoſſible for great Armies to continue long in that en- 
terpriſe without much Victuals; it in ſmall numbers, the Army of the 
Commonwealth being aſſiſted by the ſame difficulties, and being ac- 

commodated by the Country, would be ſufficient for defence: to this 

was added, that howſoever the Enemies Army entred the Mountains, 

they muſt needs leave the State of Millain on their backs; wherein 

though there was not very great Force; at the preſent, yet the few that 

were there, and tt.e ordinary Militia of ſo great a State, was, doubtleſly, 

ſufficient to ſhut up the paſſes, ſo as neither Victuals, nor proviſions 

could be brought them; and having them behind, they might be in- 

cloſed between them aad the Forces of Genoa, on their Front, which 

might occaſion them many troubles and dangers, and be ſuch a hin- 

A derance 
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derance to them as they could not long continue in oppugning the City: 
but when the Forces ſhould be augmented in that State, according to 
the orders th:t were given, and proviſions that were ordered: the ruine 
of the Confederates Army did plainly appear, fince it would be ſhur 
up between barren Mountains, and the Sea, without Victuals, Provi- 
ſions, or hope of ſuccour : they muſt theretore of neceſſity be very cir- 
cumſpect in their proceedings, in engaging themſelves far within the 
Ligurian Mountains, having conſiderable Forces on their Front, be- 
ing not ſafe behind, and expoſed to the aſſaults of a powerful Enemy: 
eſpecially ſince the Commonwealth, beſides ten Gallies of her own 
which ſhe had then at Sea, being to receive all the King of Spains Gal- 
lies for her defence, together with the ſuccour of men, which were al- 
ready preparing in Naples, and in Sicily, the Enemy could hardly be 
relieved by Sea; and yet the Duke of Savoy and the Conſtable, pre- 
ferring vain and uncertain ſuppoſals before ſo ſolid and undeniable 
ground - works, doubted not to enter couragiouſly upon the buſineſs ; 
for making account that the Engliſh Fleet, and that of Marcelles, ſhould 
appear ſtrong and powerful in the Liguſtick Sea at the ſame time that 
their Land Army ſhould draw neer the Sea, and that being to be much 
more in number and Forces, then the Gallies of Spain and Genes, they 
thought they would not only be able to keep thoſe Gallies from them, 
but ſupply their Army with abundance of Victuals and Ammunition 
which they ſhould bring along with them; ſo as not only the danger of 
Famine, and the difficulty of bringing Victuals to the Land Army 
ceaſed, but the expence thereof: they thought themſelves ſufficiently 
ſafe from being diſturbed by the Millain Forces, by the union and good 
correſpondency which continued ſtill between the two Crowns; the 
which they firmly believed their proceeding againſt Gezos would no 
way oppugne, ſince that State was not directly comprehended under 
the Territories of the Crown of Spain; nor could they perſwade them- 
ſelves that the Governour of Millain ſhould move, for fear of bein 
the author of the breach , or that he would commit any hoſtile a& 
againſt that Army, in which together with the Enſigns Royal of France, 
which he ſaw therein diſplaied, the Lord high Conſtable of that King - 
dom did wage war in perſon z and the State of Millain being then al- 
moſt unarmed, and unprovided of any manner of warlike proviſion ; 
having the French in the Valtaline, and upon the Confines of Como, and 
the Venetiaus armed upon the Cremoneſian Confines, they thought 
their moving would be rather deſired, then dreaded, on that part; ſince 
their Army in all warlike reaſon was to be ſuperiour, as they were much 
ſuperiour in numbers of fighting men, and in valiant and experienced 
Commanders; for which cauſe it was likewiſe probable, that the Go- 
vernour finding himſelf in ſuch a multitude of buſineſs, with but a few 
men, and thoſe ill ordered, he would not dare to meddle with a treſh, 
gallant and impetuous Army, led on by two of the moſt famous Com- 
wanders of the preſent Age. ds 
And to the end that new levies of Dutch might not pals into the State 
of Millain, the King of France held Treaties with the Swiſſers, that 
they ſhould keep their Paſſes ſhur, till ſuch time as the enterpriſe of Ge- 
noa ſhould either be perfeRed, or brought neer perfection 5 and of fo 
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grea* authority were the Confederates, eſpecially the French, at that 
time, with that Nation, as all the Cantons, the Catholick Cantons 
being camprebended, which are united to the Crown of 8 pain, aad 
confederate with the State of Millain, ſuffer d the French to pals armed 
thorow their Country, and in order, contrary to their ancient cuſtoms 
and inſtitutions, and which had never upon any occaſion been violated, 
ot not allowing paſſage to Forreigners, unleſs either unarmed, or few 
at once; and this for nothing elſe but out of their great defire of pre- 
ſerving their liberty: nor did it ſeem that ſo unaccuſtomed a thing did 
proceed from ought elſe but from their firm opinion, that the Confe- 
detates preparations would devour the State of Millan, which they 
ſaw was wholly ueprovided of defence; ſo as if they adored the French 
as Victors, they durſt not anger them. Thus the Duke and the Con- 
ſtable, taking it for granted that they were ſure of the State of Millain 
by going to Gensa, and being abundantly provided of all things by the 
Fleets at Sea, they thought nothing could obviate their Victory, ſave 
the defence which would be made by the Genoeſes, ho they thought 
would be able to do very little, being ſtreightned at Sea, and aſſaulted 
by Land: they confided not ſo much in the valour of their own men, 
as in the weakneſs of the Enemy, and of their Diſcipline: they, more- 
over, grounded their hopes of Victory upon the Duke of Savsys aſſur- 
ing the Conſtable, that for certain he held very much intelligence in 
that City, by means whereof, as ſoon as they ſhould come before the 
Walls, confuſion and diſorder would fall out amongſt the diſagreeing. 
Citizens, ſo as, undoubtedly, the Gates of the City would be thrown 
open, and they ſhould be let in into the City 5 and when they ſhould 
have taken Genoa, they ſuppoſed the State of Millan, being incloſed by 
their Forces, would ſoon ſubmit to their diſcretion: upon ſuch ſup- 
poſals, and ſuch foundations, which their hope of Victory, and defire 
of revenge made appear eaſie unto them, (but which in reaſon were ve- 
ry uncertain, and which the ſuccels was likely to gainſay,) they reſol- 
ved to commence the enterpriſe : they began firſt in the Valtaline, about 
the end of November; the Marquels of Coure who had 8ooo Foot with 
him, and 600 Horſe, all well in order, thought it no longer time to 
delay executing their deſigns : diſcovering himſelf therefore, of a peace · 
ful Embaſſadour, to be become a Commander in Arfns under the 
King of France, and the Confederate: Princes, he paſt from amongſt 
the Swiſſers into the Griſons Country, and ſuddenly took 1 Staico, 
4 chief and important pals, by which you come from Tirvolo into Rhe- 
:i45 and having afterwards taken the City of Coira he went to the Con- 
ſultations of the Diritt#re, who having driven out the Archdukes Offi- 
cers had reaſſumed their liberty: having reſtored the Griſons to their 
former ancient condition, and driven the Biſhop of Coira from his ſear, 
he fell down with his mea into the Ya/toline, about the end of December, 
in the year 1624, and totally laying aſide the Proteſtations and Decla - 
rations made a little before by himſelf, and by the other French 
Agents, that all due reſpects ſhould be born to the Enſigns, and Gar- 
riſons of the holy Church, he fell upon the Forts of the Valtoline, 
which were guarded by the Forces of the Church: thoſe of the Valio- 
line, when they ſaw the Enemy approach, applied themſelves to the 
Mm 2 Gover- 
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Governour of Milla, and to Bagni, deſiring the firſt that he would ſend 
in ſome Spaniſh ſuccour, and the other, that he would receive them; 
without which they ſaw it was impoſſible for them to defend them- 
ſelves : wh:reupon the Governour, who had ſent many men already 
into Comaſco under Joh. Teronymo Pimontello, to make head there, and 
to defend the State againſt any hoſtility, ſent again to offer thoſe ſuc- 
cours to Bagni, who when he ſaw the danger lo neer, would not not- 
withſtanding accept thereof, building, as be profeſt d, upon Conre's 
word; for when he ſaw him paſs armed from the Swiſſers to amongſt 
the Griſons, he ſent his Secretary unto him, to know his intention : 
anſwer was made, that by the orders he received fromthe King, he 
was to bear all reſpect to the Apoſtolick See, and that he would ob- 
ſerve it: wherefore Bagni would not draw upon him the inſulting 
French, by receiving ſuccour from-Millais, in which abuſe be conti. 
nued ſo long, at leaſt ſeemed to continue, as when he afterwards de- 
fired thoſe ſuccours, it was too late to receive them; for the Count 
entring the Valtoline; by the Paſs of Ploſchiave, did at the very firſt 
take Piattamala, a Caſtle defended by fome few Forces of the Church, 
and by them forſaken at the very firſt appearance ofthe French, Thea 
drawing neer Tiranne, not above a mile diſtant from Plattamala, he 
threw a Bridge over the Adds, by which paſhng thoſe men over he 
kept three days idle beyond the River, expecting that the Horſe which 
were ſem with. 1500. Foot, a little lower, to take the place called Tiglie 
and Ponte di San Pietro, (by which way only ſuccour might be brought 
from Millain) ſnould have made themſelves maſters of thoſe places: af- 
terwards ab:olutely denying that he had given his word to Bani not to 
prejudice him, he aſſaulted the Town of Tiranns on two fides, where- 
in Bagni was with soo of his men; and whereinto Cavalier Robuſtelli 
was entred alittle before with $00 of thoſe of the Valioline, people of 
the Train bands who were bur little exerciſed in Arms. Coure had but 
one ſmall piece of Artillery with him, which being level'd againſt that 
part of the Wall where the Valtolinians were, had hardly made one 
ſhot, when the Valtolinians were ſo terrified, as throwing down their 
Arms they abandoned the place; and Robuſtel3 not being able to 
make them ſtand to their Arms, they retreated into the Caſtle, which 
was more deſehſible; whereinto Bui being alſo retired, thoſe of the 
Town, ſce'ng themſelves abandoned by their Chieftains, ſurrendred 
upon Articles, and incontinently the Venetians who were at ls Veleta, 
which ſtood upon the Mountains that divide the Valcamonica from the 
V altaline, fell down with their Artillery, Ammunition, and all things 
belonging to war; and placing their Battery againſt the Caſtle, Bagni 
articled.to go with all his Souldiers out of the Valtoline, without entring 
into any of the Forts. Coure, when he had taken the Caſtle, went to 
Bornilo, accompanied by the Venetians, and by their Artillery; and 
having eaſily taken it turn d backwards, and took the other Forts, and 

the Towns of Sondris and Morbegno, towards the State of Millain; 

whereby the Valtoline was wholly in the poſſeſſion of the French, 

Bagni, when he ſaw; Coure ſo neer, had ſent to demand thoſe ſuccours 

from Feria which a little before he had refuſed, who gave order forth- 

with to Pimontello to ſend 1500 of bis beſt Foot, and a Troop of Horſe, 
unde: 
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under Count Fohn Serbellone; and they being come to St. Pietro, at 
the ſame time that the Caſtle of Tiranno was ſurrendred, ſeeing it 
poſſeſs d by the French, who we e fortifying the oppoſite Bank, they 
paſt no ſurther on, but return'd back to the State of Millain, Feria 
teared that the French would not be ſatisfied with getting the Valto- 
line; but tha: being back d by the Venetians, by whom they were con- 
tinually furniſh'd with Moneys, Munition, and continual recruits of 
men, they would aſſault the State of Millain; and that the Venetians 
would do tke like, according to the Conventions of the. League at 
Avignon to Crema, and Giaradadda, as ſoon as the French ſhould have 
given the firſt aſſaults on their fide, or atleaſt, when having taken an 

Town they ſhould have got footing; wherefore being troubled ar 
the-immineat danger, he found out a means whereby keeping the 
French from invading the State of Millain, the Venetians ſhould alſo 
be forced to forbear. La Riva diChlavenna, being taken at the firſt 
commotions from the Griſons, as it was a hindrance to keep them 
from entring the Valtaline, ſoit being now inthe power of the Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, he thought that if he ſhould take it, it would be a mighty 
ſtop, to keep the Enemy from aſſaulting the State of Millan: he plot» 
ted with John Franciſco Sacchetti, the Popes Commiſſary-General in 
the Valtoline; who was then in Millain, to re- inforee the Garriſon of 
Riva with a thouſand Foot, which (if he would give way thereunto,) he 
would fend thither : S««cherti conſented, as either not knowing the 
importance of the place, or thinking it too bard to deny ſo ſmall a mat- 
ter in ſuch a precipice of affairs: ſo as 1000 Foot entring, they re-in- 
forced tt ac place both with Fortifications and Garriſon: LA Riva is 
nothing but an Inn, to which is joy ned a little Haven, where the Mer- 


chandize, which go and come from Germany into the State of Millain, do 


Jade and uala de; it ſtands upon the top of the upper Lake, which, as 
being leſſer, is called Agheso3. and joyns by a ſtrait channel to the lower 
Lake, juſt as the head is joyn'd to the breaſt of the body, by the neck: 
the ſituation of Za Riva is very narrow between the Lake and the 
Mountaias, which drawing neer the waters in this place leaves a little 
margin? which ſerves for a ſhore 2 a certain little Mountain ſtands over 
la Riva, over which many high Mountains ſtand. This place is of ſuch 
conſequence, as whoſoeyer will pals from theYaltoline into the State 
of Millain with Armies and Artillery, muſt either go full upon Fore 
Fuentes, which is upon the left fide of the Adds, where ſhe falls into 
the Lake, or go about by the River of the Lake, and paſs over to the 
ſhore oppoſite to the Fort, and go from thence into the State of Millaing 
and therefore, as Fort Fuentes is too hard an encounter for thoſe that will 
fall down by that way, and aſſault that State, ſo to go about by the 
Rivers of the Lake is impoſſible, if Ia Riva which is in the midſt there- 
of be fortiſied: the Governour got leave to have it in his hands, and to 
fortifie it ſtrongly, and munite it with men, to oppoſe it as a fence 
againſt the Torrent ot the French Forces: nor was his Counſel there. 
in bad ; for Coure having poſſels'd' himſelf of the Valioline, as he 
would go to the recovery of Ch:avenxs by the River of the Lake, and 
when he ſhonld have taken it, would have ſaln down with his Army 
into the State of Millain, he ſaw his deſign prevented by Feria's dili- 
gence 3 
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gence: ſoas being forced to change his way, he turn'd back again by 
the ſame craggy Rhetian Mountains, by which he came into the Yat- 
toline, and was neceſſitated to take a long and troubleſome compals 
about, by the Vale of Chiavenna, but without any incumbrances or Ar- 
tillery; which becauſe he was not able to bring thorow thoſe Moun- 
tains, he was fain to leave inthe Yaltoline.” Chiavenna made ſome te- 
ſiſtance, . but not being able to hold out, yielded, as did the reſt, to the 
French; and Conre Fodin that it would be impoſſible to paſs by 
thence into the State of Millain without Artillery, knew he mult neceſ- 
ſarily firſt expugne a Riva: the which was the only depoſited Fort that 
remained untaken; leaving therefore ſome of his men in Chiavenna, 
he returned with the reſt into the Valioline, by the ſame craggy Moun- 
tains by which he was come. The Duke of Feria, on the other ſide, 
comminded Serbellone, that to boot with the thouſand Foot which were 
already entred, he ſhould enter la Rive with 2000 more Foot, who be- 
ing come thither made many Fortifications, as well upon the Plain 
of the Mountain, as upon the Paſſes towards C hiauenna, and towards 
the way that leads from the Valtaline; and moreover, that he might 
keep the Enemy from paſſing over with Barques into the oppoſite part 
of the Lake, he munited all the Paſſes which were on the other fide of 
the River of the Lake and of the Channel, that were fit for landing, to 
the end, that Cowre might not effect that by Water which he could 
never do by Land, as long as 4a Riva held out: ſo as that very Inn was 
able to put aſtop unto the vaſt defigns of the French, and the other 
Ceunfederates, who when they ſhould have taken ir, thought to have 
done great matters in 14aly : Thus 44 Rivs only excepted, all the Valto- 
line, together with the Counties of Bermis and chiavenna, which by 
joynt conſent of both the Crowns were depofited into the Popes 
hands, were taken by the French and Venetians, more by cunning and 
diſſembling then by open force. The Duke of Feria, as he could not 
meddle in the defence before the taking of the Valioline, without or- 
der from the Pope, ſo profeſſing that the buſineſs did not belong unto 
his King after the depoſiture, would not go to the recovery thereof 
without new orders; but being content to keep ia Rv, expected new 
directions from the Court; and the Court unwilling to come upon this 
occaſion to a breach with France, had recourſe to the Pope, laying all 
the burthen of this affair upon him, and pretending the obſervance of 
agreement from him, deſired him that he would endeavour the reſtoring 
of the Valtoline, and offet d to aſſiſt him therein, if he from whoſe 
— = V altoline was taken would uſe his own name for the recovery 
thereof. 
The Pope, abhorting to break with France, no leſs then the King 
of Spain, and thinking that the Spaniards would lay all the burthea up- 
on his ſhoulders, examin d this buſineſs otherwiſe: be conſidered how 
unworthy a thing it would be, for the Pontifical Office to become the 
Author aud Promoter of Diſcord and Wars between two Kings, be- 
tween whom, as Sons of the holy Church, he was bound to endea- 
vour peace and union: he conſidered that the ambition of ſome of the 
Spaniſn Agents, contrary to the ſafety of the affairs of Italy, had given 
juſt occaſion for the preſent commotions, wherin he neither out 
| right 
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right nor juſtice, nor State- intereſt, ought to fayour them; that poſ- 
ſibly the King of France might h ve no hand in Coures actions, or 
that if he bad, his aim might only be to ſuppreſs the Spaniſh ends, and 
to ſecure the common affairs of Italy: that therefore it was nec eſſary 
firſt to ſpie into his intentions: that difficult and dangerous buſineſſes 
were brought with more eaſe and ſafety into the Haven, by fair means, 
then by rigour and ſeverity; and that it would not be wiſely done to 
fall foul at firſt, whereby if the King ſhould grow obftinate in the buſi- 
neſs, he would by all means make it good: that it was not the part of a 
Pope to give the King occaſion to caſt off his obſequiouſneſs,and reſpect 
towards the Apoſtolick See: nor by making himſelf a party, to give 
him ſuch rca(..n of diſtruſt, as if a breach ſhould happen to fall out af- 
terwards be:ween the two Crowns, he ſhould be made unfit to recom- 
pole it: mes Grandezza of the Apoſtolick See conſiſted in this, 
which if ſhe thould be a partaker, ſhe would neceſſarily caſt the ballance 
on one fide, and by ſtanding Neuter ſhe ſhould keep them both her 
friends: ſo as by his Pontifical Authority, and by the credit he ſhould 
get by his neutrality, he ſhould be the better able ro compole buſineſſes. 
Being therefore de ſirous to proceed matuiely in ſo weighty a buſineſs, 
he reſolved firſt to uſe peaceful endeavours with the King, and to pro- 
cure the reſtoring of the Valtoline, by civil means, and by Negotiation: 
but ſo much circumſpe&ion in ſuch urgency of affairs was interpreted 
a luke-warmrels, and cool neſs of Counſel; eſpecially by ſuch who 
are better pl a ed with actions of reſentment then with ſuch as are con- 
ſiderate, and duly weighed z and much more by ſuch who might reap 
advantage by the Popes reſentment z and therefore the Popes cir- 
cumſpection made all men wonder, and afforded variety of diſcourſe 
and interpretation, no leſs then did the fervency of the French, and 
their double-dealing upon the preſent occaſions : On the one ſide, none 
could conceive ſo little reſpect from the French, 10 be uſed towards the Apo- 
ſtolick See; that ſolittle account ſhould be had of the reciprocal conventions 
touching the depoſiture, and of the Promiſes and Declarations made by thens 
bat a little before, in the face of the whole World, of not innovating any 
thing concerning the Valtoline : oz the other ſide, it paſt not without admi- 
ration, that the Pope, not making any the leaſt account of ſo many Counſels, 
and ſo many Pr oteſtations, and offers made by the Spaniards, accompanied 
by the evidence of ſuch preparations made by the French, and by the Veneti- 
ans, would firſt wait for the blow, before he would hold up his hand to fence 
itz and that he did ſo ſleighily reſent it, when the blow was given; and 
none being able 10 believe that he was really deceived, it mas therefore ar- 
gued, that he ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, by ſecret intelligence; and as 
ſuſpicion when is is once entertain d, draws unto it all the actions of thoſe, 
who are already become ſuſþ:ted3 ſo the Pope, who from the beginning of 
his being Pope was held to be ſufficiently inclined to the French, it was 
thought , that partly to pleaſe that King in that wherein he was ſo much 
pref din point of honour, partly not to incenſe the King of Spain by the ex- 
preſs delivery up of the Forts; after his Declaration made in points apper- 
taining to Religion, that he [.w this prattiſe which did indeed give ſome co- 
lour to this commotion, and did oblige the Pope to provide for it 5 and per- 


haps alſo, as ſome men thought, becauſe he was not of opinion that the 2 
ture 
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ſiture of the Valtoline did ſuit wirb the intereſt of the Apoſtolick See, even 
when he was Cardinal, and much leſs now, when if the two Kings ſhould 
fail the Souldiers which were in the Valtoline, the Pope muſs ſupply their 
defaults with the Churches moneys : that therefore he choſe the middle way, 
and did permit the French to make themſelves maſters thereof by force, 10 
the end, that afterwards he might diſpoſe thereof with advantage, and repu- 
tation to that Crown; and ſo with greater ſafety, and ſatufattion vs the 
common affairs; and that therefore thinking this the beſt courſe he could take 
for the ſafety of Italy, over which he was very vigilant 3 and to ſuppreſs the 
une vtinguiſbable fire of war which did hang upon the Gates thereof, he 
choſe, as the leſſer evil, to conſent 10 the wills of the French, of the Veneti- 
ans, and to the common ſence of the Italian Princes: ſome ſetting aſide ſuch 
nice Conſiderations, ſaid more freely, that the Pope was no leſs troubled 
then the Venetians, that the Spaniards under pretence of Religfon ſbould get 
footing in the Valtoline, thereby to trample upon the Liberty If Italy, aud 
reduce the Apoſtolick See and ſo many Princes into flavery; and that therefore 
abhorring their intentions, they were vex d at nothing more then 10 ſee them- 
ſelves undone by ſuch ambitions ends; ſo as not accepting the Spaniſh ſuc- 
cours, he gave ſecret orders to Bagni,that he ſhon-a ſuffer himſelf to be over- 
come by the French : many alſo diſcourſing yet more freely of the Popes mind 
ſaid, that the Pope not being content with excluding the Spantards from the 
Valtoline, to have thereby deluded their ends, and ſecured the Common 
Liberty, did nouriſh yet greater deſigns in his boſom, and aſpired to curb their 
immenſe power and ambition, ſo io reduce the affairs of Italy to within ſuch 
a compaſs, as the Princes thereof being gotten free from the Spaniſh intelage, 
might govern themſelves as they liſted, and diſpoſe of themſelves, and of 
their ewn buſine(, without ſuch reſpects to that Crown: and that therefore 
joyning with the French, the Venettiaus, and Duke of Savoy, he did go 
along with them in the ſame common ends, which was, to pull down the Spaniſh 
reatneſs. | 
1 This opinion was much ſtrengthned by the great conformity of ge- 
nius between him and Cardinal Magallotti, Brother to his Brothers 
Wiſe, who in his firſt conferring of promotions was by him made Car- 
dinal, whoſe Counſel he did ſo highly eſteem, and ſo much confide 
in, as he was wont to ſay, that if there were another World, it might be 
govern d by his opigion; and though the Pope himſelt was of ſolid 
Counſel, aud very capable of Publick Government; and that he needed 
not to be ad viſed by any one, and that his favours confer'd upon Ma- 
gallotti, ind his having imploi'd him much in publick Affairs, might 
be attributed to his alliance, to his ancient Friendſhip, and to the defire 
which is uſual in Princes, to exalt their Favorites; yet the moſt diffi- 
cult affairs of the P:pacy paſſing thorew Magallottis hands, and all men 
eſteeming him to be high in the Popes favour,it was neceflarily thought 
tt at he had a great ſtroke in all publick reſolutions ; and therefore Ma 
gallotti being rather of abrisk and ſtirring ſpirit then giveato mildnels 
and moderation, and much more inclined to the French then to the 
Spaniards, made mea think that the Popes deliberations, paſſing tho- 
row Magallottis Forge, did partake more of that temper then ot neu- 
trality, which he did ſo publickly profeſs: whilſt in theſe ruptures, ha- 
ving taken into conſide.ation, how much the affairs of Religion would 
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be endangered, and how much he ought therefore to have oppoſed 
himſelf even in Arms, againſt whoſoever ſhould bring wac into 1taly; 
he was wontto ſay, that of a Judge, he would not make himſelf a par- 
ty : that he would not break with either of the Crowns; that he would 
not exaſperate the King of France, nor provoke him to any ſtrange 
reſolution, by which that Kingdom might ſeparate ir ſelf from the 
Chnrch, whereof there being ſome ſpeech at that time in France, 
whereat the Pope was much troubled, would ſomerimes ſay, that be 
would not imitate another Florentine Pope, who by not knowing 
how to carty himſelf dexterouſly in point of neutrality, had given oc- 
caſion to the diſunion of Engieud: Theſe were the opinions, theſe 
the diſcourſes which were commonly had in 1taly, and even in the 
Court of Rome, which being ſomewhat controverted, grew after- 
wards ſomewhat ſtronger, and got a little more field-room, in the 
troubles and dangers, which not Jong after befel the Genoeſes: at the 
which b. ing but very little moved, it was conceived that being herein 
alſo of intelligence with tte other Confederates, he was not leſs diſplea- 
ſed to ſee buſineſs proceed ſucceſsfully againſt Genes, then with thoſe 
that had proceeded in the Valtoline. The Yaltoline being taken, the 
Pope heating the rumours which were ſpread abroad through 1:aly, and 

inthe Court, of hisin:entions, and ſeeing that all mens eyes were bent 
upon him, he ſeat .Bernardine Nari to Paris, who was his Chamber- 
Jain, and one that he loved vecy well, and who was acceptable to that 
King, as having been formerly a Page in that Court; to complain of 
Coure z action, and ſhewing himſelf to be thereat offended, he gave 
order for levying of men, and made ſome other preparations for war: 
which being unſeaſonable tor what was paſt, proved alſo unuſeful for 
what was tO inſue; for what remained, he held very ſecret Conſulta- 
tions with the Cardinals, and Embaſſadours of Savoy and Venice, ſo 
as ke ſeemed to continue his former Fiieadſhip, and good Iatelligence 
with them, and that thoſe his preparations were in ordec to ſome what 
elſe, then for the recovery of the Valioline, or for the defence of the 
rreſent late of 7:aly againſt the perturbers of her peace. A little af- 
tet the French entred, and took the Yalzolize under the Marqueſs Conre, 
the Conſtable of France, falling into Piedmont with about 14000 Foot, 
amongſt which were ſome Veterane Regiments, and with 1500 Horſe; 
and joy ning with the Duke of Savoy, who had 14000 Foot and 2500 
Horſe, together with much Artillery and Cannon for Battery, they 
marched towards the State of Genoa, the Conſtable being accompanied 
by his Son in Law, Ma:queſs Crickey, and the Duke by his Son the 
Prince; and were not only favoured by the Duke of Mantua, who 
gave them ſtee paſſage thorow the lower Mozferrat ; but alſo by the 
ſeaſon of the year, which though it were in February, 1625. yet con- 
traty to the cuſtom of that Country, and to the ſeaſon ir (elf, they 
were not bind red either by by ice or ſnow: there was no title nor reaſon 
on the behalf of France, for the war againſt Genoa, nor were tt ere any 
Heralds ſent from that Court, to demand or pretend unto aay ſatii- 
faction for any offence done to that Crown by the Commonwellth, 
nor was there any to be alledged: nor did any of the Freach mention 
any end their King bad in that W ſaye only ſome that * 
n that 
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that they went to free Genes from being oppreſs d (as they ſaid) by the 
Spaniſh Tyranny : others, who were not fo cloſe, let it ſometimes ſlip 
out of their months, that the King aſſiſted the Duke of Savoy in re- 
ſenting the injuries he received from the Genoeſes, by reaſon of the in- 
rereſt of alliance which he had with his family : but wien they were 
entred the State of Genes, they minded the making themſelves maſters 
of the Towns which they cook, and put Garriſons into them in the 
Kings name, as belonging (as they affirmed) to the ancient Patrimony 
of France. ihe Duke and Conſtable intended at very firſt to beſiege 
the City of Genoa, the Metropolitan of the whole State, which not 
doubting but tbat they ſhould eafily take, they thought they ſhould 
find little difficulty in the reſt of the enterpriſe : news came at the ſame 
time, that the Duke of G#iſe prepared a Fleet in Marcelles, who having 
declared himſelf an enemy, before any of the others, had taken 150000 
Ducates, which being ſeat in ſmall Veſſels from Spain to Genoa, came 
into the Ports of Province, as into Friends Havens3 and it was given 
out that boththat, and the Engliſh Fleet, would quickly appear in the 
Seas of Geno, The Commonwealth did not believe that the enemy 
would aim ſo high at the very firſt; but that bending their firſt violence 
againſt ti e Weſtern Seas, and taking ſome important place, they would 
fix their footing there, and making it a Rendezvouz for Arms they 
would wait upon ſuch occaſions as time and condition of war would 
produce, and proceed further afterwards, and advance againſt the Ci- 
ty; wherefore they had diſtributed the greateſt part of their beſt and 
moſt experienced men into the Towns of Savona, Albenga, Ports 
Mauritio and Ventimiglia : but receiving aſſured advertiſement, that the 
enemy was reſolved, the firſt thing they did, to fall upon the City of 
Genos, they varied their form of defence; and leaving Savers well 
Garriſoned, which is a chief place of the State, neereſt the City, and 
neereſt the enemies Army, they recalled all the reſt of their people 
which were diſtributed along the River, the greateſt part whereof 
were preſently ſent to defend the Paſſes: there are two ways which lead 
to Genoa from the lower Montferrat, through which the Confederates 
Army paſt. Theone by Aefiglione, which paſſing over the Apenine, 
gces to Voliri, a great Town upon the Sea, ten miles Weſtward from 
the City: the other by Savio, which paſſing alſo over the ſame Apenine, 

falls by the Valley of Pos vera, to St. Pier d arena, two miles diſtant 

from the City towards the lame ſide: the latter being the more ordina- 
ry way for Carriages is more large and open, and made more commo- 

dious, and plain, by Art, as far as the ſituation will permit; at the en- 

trance into this way is Gevio, a Town indifferently great, but weak, 
unleſs it be tor a Caſtle ſeated on high, and (though little) of no little 

conſideration : it is hard to bring Cannon by either of theſe ways; and 

almoſt impoſſible by that of; Reßiglione. The Commonwealth therefore 

reſolving to quit the detence of Novia and of Occada, two great Towns, 

the firſt beyond Gave, and the other beyond Roſsiglione, teil to forti- 

fie Savio, and put 2000 Foot therein, to defend it: ſhe alſo cauſed 

ſome Trenches, and ſome Redoubts to be made beyond the ſtraits of 
Roßiglione, for the better ſecurity of that PaGs3 tor Garriſon whereot 
were ſent 2500 Foot, by which and by the ſtrength of the ſituation, it 
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app ared (by the relation of experienced Commanders who were ſent 
thu her) ſo ſecured as the Pals was thought almoſt invincible: looking 
therefore tha: the enemy would be longer detain'd, they gave them- 
ſelves, with much ſtudy and induſtry, to Munite the City; which 
though it be wailed about with great Walls, and flank'd with good 
Bulwarks, yet being over-looked by Mountains which incompaſs it, 
they chole to forcifie the top of thoſe Mountains by a long continued 
Trench, which beginning from the head ot the Lanthorn which ſhuts up 
the Haven V eſtward, ſhould run upon the back of the Moun'ains ; and 
bending towards the Eaſt, ſhould deſcend into the Valley of Biſagno, 
and ſhould terminate there almoſt upon the point of Carignano, which 
is the furtt ermoſt part of the City towards the Eaſt 3 and becauſe the 
Commonwealth knew ſhe wanted a Commander in Chief, who might 
be well experienced in war, to whom they mighr commit the weight 
thereof, they choſe Giovan Feronymo Doria, Knight of St. Fago, to be 
their C amp-maſter-genera], of whom mention hath been formerly 
made: an ancient and experienced Commander, but whoſe great age 
did diminiſh that vigour in him, by which in his youth he had done 
much in the behalf of the Catholick Religion, and of the Crown 
of Spain, in tte wars of France and of Flanders; and they made 
_ Carlo Doria, Duke of Tarcis, chief General forthe defence of 
the City. | 

The Camp-maſter-general Doria being brought into the Senate to 
ſp<ak his pin ion touching the total adminiſtrarion of the preſent war 
ſhe» ed that the chie! detence of the City conſiſted in keeping the Ene- 
my as long as ti ey could beyond the Apenine; for the City being ſitu- 
ated much unde ne.th the neighbouring Mountains, and it being to be 
conceived by the great Train of Artillery which the Duke brought 
along with him, that he meant to begin the Siege by Battery, there 
was grea danger cf terrour and confufion in the City, not being ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch furious noiſe of the Cannon: fo as not approving the 
formei reſolution of abandoning Novi and ovada, he moved for their 
defence; for though they were not able of themſelves to ſtand out, yet 
they would afford time and commodity to make their Trenches already 
begun upon the Mountains, and for the coming of ſuccours from Na- 
ples, and fromthe State of Millain. The Commonwealth approved 
of this advice, and ſent Georgio Centurione and Henrico de Franchi, two 
Senators, to defend Savona, with titles of Commiſſaries General, and 
ordered Doria to defend the Stare beyond the Apenine: furniſhing them 
all with ſuch men as they could ſpare without disfurniſhing the City: 
Doria paſſing over the Apenine ſent his Nephew George Doria, with 
ſome Forces to Novi, and he in his own perſon undertook to defend 
OVada : the Enemy had not as yet appeared before any of theſe places, 
only a Trumpet came ſome days before to OA, to ſummon it to ſur- 
render; and the ſcarcity of Oxen and Horſes, for the Train of Artil- 
lery, together with ſome other impediments, was ſuch, as not ſuffi- 
Cing to conduct them, they were forced to bring part of their Artille- 
ry ſome miles forwards, and to ſend the ſame Cattle back to bring on 
the reſt: which occaſioned much delay in their march; and the deep 
Mire, and Rivers which were ſwollen by the great fall of Rain, re- 
Nun 2 tarded 
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tarded them much more; and yet the Dorii, finding neither Victuals, 
Munition, Artillery, nor any manner ef defence in either ot the'e 
places; forthe Inhabitants finding that the Common ealth had aban- 
doned them, had for the moſt part quitted thoſe Towns, and carried 
away the Artillery and Munition along with tt em, which were impoſ- 
ſible to be brought back, the Enemy not being many hours march 
off when the Dorii entred: Fovan Feronymo was forced to abandon 
the entetpriſe, and to retire to within the Trenches of Reſßiglione; 
which finding to be ill ordered, and not defenſible, he writ unto the 
Senate, adviſing them to remove the people from thence, leſt they 
might be loſt; and it being impoſſible to go with the Army and Ar- 
tillery that way to Genoa, he counſelled that the whole defence ſhould 
return to Gais, by which the Enemy muſt of neceſſity march; and 
whither he would go with his men, as he did: going therefore to Ot - 
taggio, a great Town upon the ſame way, five miles more inward then 
Gavio, he thought to ſend aid from thence to Gi and Novi, which 
be held would aſſuredly be the firſt places which the Enemy would fall 
upon 3 and by thus keeping them from entring by that way, to keep 
the City from being aſſaulted, and from the misfortune of the imminent 
war. Doria was not well got out of ov, when the Van of the ene- 
mies Army, which was advanced, not meeting with any obſtacle, en- 
tred thereinto, and finding no reſiſtance took it; and the Count of 
Overgnia, General of the French Horſe, advancing by the way of G4 
vio, took Novi alſo upon ſurrender; and the Enemies Army which 
came on, lay idle for ſome days, quartered in theſerwo Towns, and 
in the adjacent parts; waiting for the reſt of their men with the Artil- 
lery and Munition, which came on but {lowly, by reaſon of the atore- 
ſaid difficulties, The Duke being quartered in Cremolino, a Town in 
Montferrat, neer to Ovada, was buſie in taking the Trenches which 
guarded that Town; and the Count 4” Overnia, who was quartered in 
Nvvi, and inthe Cottages thereabouts, had his eye upon the Town of 
Gavio, which was defended by Benedetto Spinala, who upon this occa- 
ſion was made Commiſſary-General beyond the Apenine, a Souldier 
much imploi d in the wars of Flanders, in chief commands, for a long 
time; he had with him 1500 Feot, moſt of them Country people, 
and one Troop of Horſe from the State of Millain: he having ſpee- 
dily fortified the place, withſtood a fierce aſſault given by the Gene- 
ral, who going to ſurpriſe it with almoſt all his men, but without Ar- 
tillery, was forced to retire with the loſs of many of his men, and ſome 
of the chiefeſt, and alſo to abandon ſome ſtations which he had taken 
before the aſſault. The Dukes men had no better ſucceſs in an aſſault 
which they gave to the Trenches of Zoſtiglione; for the ſtation was 
manfully defended by Facomo Spinola, the head of 500 Souldiers of the 
Militia of Bſagno, with no ſmall loſs of the aſſailants: ſo as the people 
of the Commonwealth, though for the greater part of the meaner ſort, 
having gotten the better in theſe two aſſaults, and in ſome leſſer at- 
tempts, began to take heart, and to think the face of the Enemy lels 
formidable; and the Commonwealth her ſelf, fearing before how her 
men would behave themſelves, ſeeing things ſucceed better then they 
expected, and that the Enemies Army lay ſtill idle, doing nothing 
worthy 
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worthy the threats, and ſame which was given outiz began to build 
more upon the difficulties the Enemy would mect with, then upon the 
ſttength of their ſituations, and of the valour of their own men: where- 
fore they would not (according to D»ria's advice) abandon the Fortifi- 
cations of Roſsiglione, which they were told by others were not to be 
taken; and hoping every day for better ſucceſs, they thought that the 
Enemy, be ng ſtreigbtned in thoſe parts, began to experience thoſe dif- 
ficulties, whereinto they had unadviſedly brought themſelves; and 
this the rathe l, for that Don «Fero»yme Pimontello, General of the 
Horſe of the State of Millain, being entted by order from the Gover- 
nour into Tortons, with 4000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, ſtood obſervin 
their ways, that he might fall upon them in the Reet, if they ſhould 
paſs further into the Mountains of Ligeria: all this while the peace 
was not violated, nor wastheie any breach of a war conceived to be 
made between the two Crowns; though for the Nuke of Guiſe his ba- 
ving ſeized on the 1500co Ducates, as bath been ſaid, in Provence, the 
King ot Spain, pretending an intereſt therein, had made a repriſal of 
all the French goods that were in Syain; and the French had done the 
like to thoſe of Spain, that were in France ; therefore the Duke and 
the Conſtable, profeſſing to obſerve punctually friendſhip, and good 
correſpondency with the States, and Subjects of the King of Spain, 
did not permit any act of hoſtility to theit men; and if any accident 
ſhould happea to the contrary, they proceeded to ſevere puniſhment 
againſt the Delinquents, as done without their order, thorow milita- 
ry licentiouineſs, and excuſed themſelves 3 which was not only ac- 
cepted by the Spaniſh Officers, but feeding the French with the ſame 
food, they aflured them they ſhould not be injured by their Forces: 
many invitations were made moreover tothe Duke, and to the Con- 
ſtable, and reciprocal friendly Offices paſt between them; and upon 
complaiat made by the Conſtable that ſome loads of Meal were taken 
by the Subje-ts of the State, reſtitution was fatthwith made; the Go- 
vernour, who was unarmed, being unwilling to provoke an Army 
which was ſttong and powerful upon his Confines: but when he ſhould 
have paſt the Apenine, where the numbers of men would neither be an 
help, nor hinderance, it was Certain he would not keep within the ſame 
bounds; for it being as impoſſible to keep Genoa without the aſſiſtance 
of the State of Millain, as to defend Genoa when that State ſhould be 
loſt, ir was apparent the Spaniards would be forced to break with all 
the World rather then to loſe Gena; for theſe Reafons the Genoeſes 
were reaſonably well ſatisfied, eſpecially ſince they ſaw none of the 
Enemies Fleets appear: but the Duke being defirous to clear the Paſs 
of Roſs iglione, reſolved to aſſault it with the groſs of his Army on Holy - 
thurſday, the twelfth day after Ovada was taken: the defendants, who 
had had the better upon other occafions, were afrighted to fee ſo man 
men appear in good order; ſo as diſttuſting not to be able to defend 
themſelves, they all baſely forſook the Trenches before the Enemy 
came within Musket-ſhot, and retreated, unleſs it were a Company of 
the Cor ſicks, which being placed higher made honourable reſiſtance: 
bur afterwards fire taking in a Bartel of Powder, at the blow ing up 
whereof 20 of them were burat and ſlain, and ſeeing the * 
| in 
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hind them abandoned, they likewiſe forſook their ſtations, and re- 
treated to Roſsiglionez and the Enemy following their blow, became 
maſters of the I renches, and ſoon after of Roſ iglione alſo, which was 
likewiſe forſaken by the reſt, who making it a Rendezvouz for Arms, 
for re-inforcing thoſe who deſended the more in ward Trenches, ſee- 
ing that they all ran away, they likewiſe began to run: ſo as the place, 
together with the Victuals, Munition, Moneys to pay the Souldiers, 
and other proviſions, fell (without any oppoſition) into the Dukes 
hands: they continued running away, till they came to the Sea; only 
two Companies of Souldiers ſtaid in Manſone, where there was a little 
Caſtle, very ſtrong by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the Paſſage, fifteen 
miles diſtant from Roſciglione, towards the Sea; wherein there was 
two ſmall pieces, and whither ſufficient Victuals, Men and Munition 
were ſent from Genes the Enemy entring Roſtiglione paſt on to 
Campo, a place only three miles more inward then Maſone : here they 
halted, trying thoſe of Maſone with ſmall Skirmiſhes, and Articles of 
agreement, who ſtill defending themſelves did m.ntully make good 
that Paſs, and that Caſtle: all this while the new work of incompaſ- 
ſing the Mountains with Trenches was hardly begun in Genoa: the 
Walls of the City were not at all fortified s and their Artillery, where- 
of they h:d great ſtore, and very great ones, were yetin their Maga- 
zines, unmounted, as in time of peace, and lying one on the top of 
another, they had no experienced Cannoncers, little ſtore of Match, and 
the meaner ſort of people was beyond meaſure increaſed, by the con- 
courſe of women, and others fled thither from the neighbouring parts 
for refuge: the Souldiery, which tor a whole year were there aſſembled 
at the great charges and induſtry both of the publick and private, much 
diminiſhed : thoſe few that were left were ſent to Garriſon Gai and 
Roſsiglione; and many of the latter were diſſipated through the terrour 
of the preceding day: 200 Neapolitans, who at the earneſt intreaty of 
Fanetto Spinola were by John Feronymo Pimontello (ent to Tortona 
ſome days betore what had hapned at Toſsiglione, as they paſt along, 
without thought of being aſſaulted, were cut in pieces by the French: 
wherefore, the City appeared to ſuſpect Feria, as being abandoned in 
ber ſo great danger: ſo as the unexpected news of Roſsiglione being 
brought to Genoa, the City was in great terrour and confuſion; which 
increaſed by the children, old men and women of Vettri, who flocking 
to Genoa, full of fear, and believing that the Souldiers of the Com- 
monwealth, who fled from Roſsiglione, and returned by the way of the 
Mountains towards the Sea, wete the Enemy, affirm'd that Maſone was 
taken, and that the French did draw neer 5 that therefore which befell 
Rome, the City of Mars, after the rout at Thraſsimens and Canna, and 
at Hannibals appro:ching the Walls of Rome; and of later times, Pari, 
when the Army of the Duke of Bargony and of the other Confederates, 
in the War for the Common Good, was heard to arrive; and yet of 
later years, when ſhe feared to be aſſaulted by Charles the Fifths Army; 

that which befe] the Venetians after the Rout at Giaradadda, befel the 
City of Genoa: a City bred up for almoſt a hundred years in peace; 
where there was not any that had ever heard the noiſe of an Enemies 

Drum or Trumpet: ſome of the Gentlewomen went from the City, 
| ſome 
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ſome of the weaker ſort of people fled; others freed their houſes of 
what they had of moſt value and worth, and ſent them to Ligorne. 
The Senate amidſt ſuch a multitude of affairs and troubles, hearing the 
opinion which was had of the greatneſs and neernels of the danger, re- 
ſolved forthwith co abandon S va, Gavie, and all the other places of 
tbe State, and to withdraw all their Forces to defend the City of Genos, 
upon whoſe ſafety and welfare, all their thought were ſet : therefore 
on Goed-Fridgy, the very day that they heard this news, they ſent all 
the Gallies that were in the Haven to Severe, with order to the Com- 
miſſaries, that leaving the Citadel provided for, they ſhould preſently 
return with all the inhabitants to the City: Orders were likewiſe ſent 
to Camp-maſter Doria in Ottaggio, to do the like with all the Garriſens 
thereabouts, and with thoſe of Gavio- the firſt Order was obey d, for 
on Eaſter Eve the Gallies returned from Savona, with the people and 
Commiſlaries, but not the other; for Doria being experienced in war- 
fare, thinking it to be a raſh reſolution, wrot back, betore he obeyed 
it, that the Enemy having brought ſo many and ſo great pieces of 
Artillery by'the way of Roſsiglione, there was no danger that they 
could poſſibly app oach the City without them; and chat the people 
might run danger of being loſt, if they ſhould be brought away, the 
Enemy being ſo deer; he therefore exhorted the Senate to make head 
againſt them in G ˙, which whilſt it was maintained did obſtruct, 
and being abandonded did make way for free paſſage to the City. 
The Senate approved Doria advice; true it is that the Commonwealth 
building much, in this ſo great terror, upon his Counſel and Valour, and 
upon the like of Benedetto Spinola, who kept to defend Gavis, ſent for 
them both to Gn, that they might affiſt to defend the City; and 
Spinola, (wha upon this occaſion was madeCamp-maſter-general) was 
by Deria's direction, Iucceeded in the defence of Gavio, by Jovan Bai- 
tiſta Mea a, of Pavia, Captain of the Millain Horſe who were there 
in Garriſon : it was therefore ordered contrary) to the former relolution, 
that the Gallies ſhould return the next morning with the peeple who 
were not y et landed, to defend Savors. Lodovice Guaſco's coming to 
Genoa did alſo much incourage the Inhabitants, and appeaſe the con- 
fuſion they were in, who was ſent by Feria with 2000 Foot, and 200 
Hoeſeto the relief of the City; and coming en the Eaſter Eve, when 
the confuſion was fo great, was received with great joy, not only for 
the Forces which he brought with him, but alſo for that thereby the 
jcaloufies which were had of Feria ceaſed, and they hoped for greater 
ſuccour: ſoas now ſome hopes of preſervation appeared; eſpecially 
ſince they heard that the Enemy came on no further by the way of Roſ- 
ſiclione: they therefore knew that the City had conceived too exceſſive 
tear by the diſaſter of Reſigliane, and Proclamation was made, that 
upon pain of Death none ſhould depart the City, or ſend away any 
Goods or Moveables; and they began very diligently to make 
Trenches, to mount their Cannon, to dig Ditches, and to make ether 
Fences for the City, all, both men and women, being very intent upon 
the preſervation of the publick ſafety and liberty: but on the other fide, 
the Senate fcaring that ſome ncw invaſion might be made in the 
Weſtern River, eſpecially ſince they heard that at this very time the 
| NN 9 Pimonteſes 
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Pimonteſes were gone to Saſſells, a Town belonging to the Common- 
wealth, lying a little above Sevens, and that they bad taken it; and 
tearing that General Doria, by reaſon of bis great years; would not 
be able to provide at the ſame rime forthe detence of the River whea 
it ſhould be aſſaulted, and of the parts beyond the Apenine whereby the 
the Army marched, they choſe Tomaſo Caracolla, who was then in Mil. 
lain, for their Camp · maſter-general 3 and deputing him for defence of 
the State beyond the Apexine, they ſent Doria to recover Saſſello, and 
to defend the Weſtern River. On Holy-Thurſday, the Popes Gallies, 
and thoſe of the great Duke, appeared in the Haven at Genoa, which 
wafted Cardinal Franciſco Barbarini, the Popes Nephew, to Marcelles, 
who was ſent Legate 4 Latere to the King of France, upon the occaſion 
of the Yaltoline, and of theſe preſent occurrences: a proviſion which 
was thought by many to be very weak, and unſeaſonable to keep off 
this imminent ſtorm; and therefore as it proved uſeleſs afterwards, ſo 
wat it of very little hope gow: the Legate being arrived would not come 
on ſhore, nor accept of any publick or private invitations, man 
whereof were offer d him, excufing himſelf upon his p: eciſe Commiſ- 
ſions and Orders limited by the Pope: infomuch as there were ſome 
who interpreted this Embaſſie to be tor ſome other more ſecret ends: 
being ſtaid there ſome time by contrary Winds he departed on Eaſter- 
day, early in the morning, towards Savona, where he tarried ſome days, 
expecting Monſieur Pawphillio, Auditor di Rusta, who going along 
with the Legate, was to remain Nuntio in ordinary in Spain, and was 
ſent from Savona to the Duke, to get from him ſonſe ceſſation of Arms. 
The Duke ſeeming ſomewhat ſcandalized, that the Legate came not 
himſelf in perſon, gave Pamphillio but a cool welcome; and by rea- 
ſon of the Victory at RoſsJgirone, thinking that he had the City as good 
as in poſſeſſion, he did not grant the demand, alledging for his refuſal, 
that being but a Souldier of the King of Frauce in that war, it was more 
then lay in bis power: not long after what had hapned at Reſiglione, 
the Duke and Conſtable turn d their Forces by the other way of Gavio 
and Ottæggio: diſtruſting as, I conceive, to be able to advance by the way 
of Roſeiglione. The Genoeſes penetrating into the deſign by what 
Doria had ſaid, and being ſomewhat freed from their firſt aſtoniſhment, 
thought it neceſſary to turn their defence that way, not only to oppoſe 
and weary the Enemies Forces, but to get more time by delay for 
the coming of ſuccour trom the State of Millain, from the Kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, where they wete railings and though all agreed 
in this, yer they diffe;'din their opinions touching the way of putting 
it in execution: ſome were tor rt-inforcing the Garriſon of Gavio, 
whither Doria (before he went from Ottaggio,) had ſent 1500, who if 
Gavio ſhould be loſt, might entertain the Enemy, till more ſuccour 
ſhould come: athets were of opinion, that all the Kings and Com- 
monwealths Forces ſhould march towards ottaggio, or tt e neigh- 
bouring parts, and make uſe of the Mountains ſi uationous: and that gi- 
ving more incouragement to the deſence of Gavio, they might force 
the Enemy to live more cloſe, and with more trouble and unquietneſs. 
During theſe diſcourſes, Themaſo Caracciolo, and the Baton Batteville 
came from Millain, who unwilling either to approve or diſapprove, any 
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of the aforeſaid opinions, before they had gone in perſon to know the 
ſituacion of the Country, and condition of the places, that ſo they 
might give their opinion the better upon what was propounded : it was 
forrhwith reſolved they thould go into thoſe parts, and take with them 
1000 of Gzaſco's Souldietszand that Guaſco him ſelt ſhould go with them 
and be aſſiſtant to them in; Counſel; and that Doria ſhould go to Sa- 
vona, and from thence to the recovery of Saſſe/o, which was ſoon te- 
covered, Camillo Cattaneo, Knight of Malta, came alſo to the City 
from Sicily, one that had been long vers'd in the wars of Flanders, 
who was preſently ſent wirh 2000 Foot to Maſone, and finding it not 
capable of ſo great a Gariſon, he was ordered to go to 0ttaggiosfo as be- 
tween thoſe who were there already, and thoſe that were to come thi- 
ther within a few hours, C aracciola had with him in Ottaggis about 5000 
Foot, and 80 Horſe 5 Caracciola, leaving Guaſes behind him, to fol- 
low with the Foot, came to ottaggio about the going to of night; and 
underſtanding immediately that the Duke, being then very ſtrong 
both in Horſe and Foot, was come to Caroxo, a little Village inthe mid 
way, but neerer Oottaggio then Gavis, and not thinking that he would 
come to an aſſault ſo ſoon, he was not ſo diligeat as was neceſſary. the 
enemy being ſo neer with ſo great Forces, and himſelf ſo couragious; 
and the night being dark and rainy would not permit him to diſcover 
the condition of the fituation, 'and circumſtances of the Country : 
ſome few men were only ſent to guard the Paſſes, and to re-inforce 
ſome of the neighbouring Hills, and news coming to Genoa, that for 
certain the Duke would make bimſelf maſter of 0tteggio; betore he 
would attempt Gavis, as well for the Victuals which he was confident 
he ſhould find there, as that the enemies being driven out of thoſe 
quarters might be no hindrance to the taking of Gvio, they only 
ſtaid expecting the next days light, to give neceſfary orders, and make 
requiſite proviſions: only they argued that night, whether if the Duke 
ſhould advance, they ſhould do better to wait for him within the Town, 
or meet him in the Field: Camillo Cattaneo was for keeping within to 
defend the Town, and Caracciola, that they ſhould go out: but ſup- 
poſing that the Duke could neither have Cannon, nor be prepared for 
an ſſault, they thought they ſhould have time enough to do what 
ſhould be beſt, ſo as it would be ſuperfluous to talk thereof now, hop - 
ing that time, the proceeding of the Enemy, and the next days light, 
would counſel them what they bad beſt do. Ottaggio is great and po- 
pulous, ſituated at the foot of the Apenine towards Lombardy, upon 
the left band of a rivulet, which falls from the Mountain, and runs 
along the Plain on which the Town ſtands, which is weak, and almoſt 
open; fortheancient walls are ruinated in many places: on the top of 
it there ſtands a little Caſtle, much decay d by time; and ſtanding up- 
on the high- way which leads to Genoa, it was rich and populous through 
the Merchandize, and paſſage which went and came continually 
from Lombardy ; and the Geno: ſes thinking that it might be made very 
tenable, by reaſon of the ſituation, if it ſhould be fortified , they made 
many Trenches in ſeveral parts, as well to defend the way as the neigh- 
bouring Moun ain: the chiefeſt were, one made to defend a little 
Bridge called Fraſſo, half a mile beyond the Town; the other, a long 
Oo Trench, 
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Trench, which extending from the foot of the Mountain to the rivu- 
let, ſheltred the Town and the whole Campagnia on the front; by theſe 
Works they thought they might be able long to withſtand the op- 
pugning of ottaggio, and keep the Enemy from entring by that way, 
not confidering on how many ſides an Army may make its way. The 
Duke who expected the ſpeedy arrival of his Artillery, reſolved not 
to march that day, ſo as the Common wealths Captains might have had 
better conveniency to provide for defence: but Monſieur Di San Anna 
being ſent by the Duke with ſome Forces about break ot day to diſco- 
ver the way, and the firſt Fortications, took the Fortifications of Fraſ- 
ſe, almoſt before he had diſcover d them, which were the firſt, and 
were baſely abandoned at the firſt appearance of the Enemy; he ſear 
forthwith to acquaint the Duke with this his happy beginning; the 
Duke was in doubt whether he ſhonld keep behind, with all or with 
part of his men, or make them retire from the place he had taken; and 
whilſt he knew not what to reſolve upon, he might hear a Skirmiſh 
which had hapned between his men, and 400 Foot which were ſent 
from 0#aggio to recover the abandoned place 3 he was advertiſed ot 
what was done, aad was ſent to for ſuccour, tor that his men were in 
great danger: ſo ſeeing himſelf ingaged, contrary to the orders he had 
given, he commanded his men to advance, crying out aloud, and 
with much confidence, this is a day of Victory: going forth with all his 
men into the Field, and ſending part of. his people by the Hills beyond 
the water, who ſhould ſeem az if they went to aſſault that Town on the 
back, he diſpoſed his Cavalry a long the River, and kept the reſt on 
this fide, and went with a large Frontto aſſault the Plain, and the Hills 
which ſtood over them. The Genoeſe Commanders betook them- 
ſelves to defence with no leſs courage, though with worſe order and 
fortune; for Caracciola's power prevailing , they march'd into the 
Field; and whilſt the 400 Foot which went to recover Fraſſo entertain 
the Duke, they ordered their men thus. The Plain which lies be- 
tween Otiaggio and Fraſſs is divided; on the left fide whereof, which 
is under the Hills, they diſpoſed of the Foot, wherein were compre- 
hended Gs men, who were come but very then, weary and 
wet: in the way that lies neereſt the River they placed 80 Horſe, di- 
vided into four ſmall Squadrons; they ſent ſome to re inforce thoſe 
that were to defend the Hills, by which the Enemy might advance: 
the mean while, the Duke having not only defended and kept Fraſſo 
which St. Anna had taken, but repuls'd the 3400 Foot that went to re- 
cover it, he purſued them, though not without trouble and difficulty; 
for they retreated ſlowly, ſtill reſiſting and fighting; and continuing 
thus for ſome hours, the Duke came at laſt within light of the Plain of 
Otiaggio, where he might ſee the Commonwealths Forces in order, and 
prepared for defence 5 and ſtaying his march a while, that he might form 
his Squadrons, and give ficring orders, he ſent to aſſault them on all 
fides, thoſe who defended the Hills were the firſt that gave back, who 
being purſued by much a greater number, retreated towards the Plain; 
whither being come, they diſordered their friends Files, who bein 
juſtled by their friends, and affaulted by the Enemy which purſue 
their friends, they could not reſiſt; and the 80 Horſe which they had 
placed 
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placed in another part, wheeling abour, at the firſt appearance of the 
Enemies Horſe, without ſtriking one ſtroke, the flight and confuſion 
grew grea'er every where, then the fighting: ſv every one endeavour- 
ing their ſafety by retiring towards the Town, the Field was for- 
ſaken; and Caracciola, who fought there manfully with a Pike in his 
hand, and Ageſtino Spinola, were taken Priſoners: great was the 
ſlaughter of the Genoeſes, eſpecially at a Portcullies which they found 
ſhut; for there being here a great preſs of thoſe that purſued, and thoſe 
that were purſued, and little or no reſiſtance made, the Dukes mea 
had opportunity to kill many: yet this ſlaughter was not without re- 


venge for the Portcullies being beaten down, and the Dukes men 


entiing the Town, were very hardly dealt withall, not only by Muſ- 
ket- ſnot from the windows, but by two Barrels of powder, to which 
fire being ſeaſonably ſet, many of the Dukes Souldiers periſh'd, 
amongſt which many of the chieteſt both for Birth and Valour: yer 
that firſt part of the Town was taken by the Duke; who without gi- 
ving any time of reſpite fell upon the main Town, which was divi- 
ded by a little rivulet from the Suburbs which were taken 3 where alſo 
the falling on was not only great, but alſothe reſiſtance 3 and the op- 
pugners received moſt prejudice, who remaining an open mark to the 
ſhot of the defendants, (for there were neither Trenches, nor cover'd 
approaches) they tought for the ſpace of three hours: the defendants 
playing upon them from the Windows and tops of Houſes : yet the op- 
pugners increaſing evety moment, and a rumour being ſpread abroad 
amongſt the defencants, that the Enemy was centred by another part 
of the Town, the Captains and other Officers, being ſurprized at ſo 
ſudden a news, and not knowing what to do, they gave over making 
further defence, and fled to the Caſtle, hoping to get out from thence 
by the way of the Mountain, and go ſafe to Genes - but they failed in 
their deſign ; for ſeeing theskirts of the Mountains poſſeſs d by the 
Enemy, and baving neither Powder in the Caſtle, to defend them- 
ſelves, nor Victuals to maintain themſelves, they had but lutle hope 
of ſafety. The Town, by their retreat, flackned their defence, and be- 
ing at laſt either abandoned by the defendants, or overlaid by the aſ- 
ſallants, whoſe numbers increaſed by continual recruits, and the Duke 
being there in perſon, it fell into the power of the Enemy; and ſoon 
after the Caſtle 5 wherein there being neither Viſuals, nor any thing 
for defence, Guaſco and the other Commanders who were thut up 
there, ſurrendrediupon Articles: which being agreed upon by word 
of mouth, but not in writing, afforded occaſion of wrangling ; thoſe 
within pretending that they were to have their liberty rogether with 
their lives 3 and the others, that their lives were only granted them; 
wherefore the Duke kept them all priſoners. and the more to juſtiſie 
his doing ſo, ſaid that they had broken their Articles by ſetting fire to 
a Barrel of Powder, which ſtew many of both fides, and amongſt tHe 
reſt Monſieur 4i Flandes, one of the chief Officers of the Dukes Ar- 
my, and one whom he eſteemed very much for bis valour: at the which 
unfortunate accident the Duke was ſo diſguſted, for the loſs of bis 
men, and eſpecially for that of Flandes, as he thereby pretended to 
detain them all, and to deprive the Commonwealth, in ſuch an 2 
Oo 2 0 
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of time, of th:ir chief Commanders, attributing the accident to the 
Enemies maliciouſneſs. Thus all Articles were broken; and the 
Souldiers ent ing the Town preſently ſack its wherein not only much 
ravenous cruelty was committed, but great impiety, to the great pre- 
judice of thoſe of Ortaggis, they being deſtined to ſuffer the firſt mĩſ- 
chiefs of war which was begun againſt Zaccharello, 80 miles diſtant 
from thence: great was the prey that was here got; for this was the 

* uſual Market for Victuals which paſt from Lombard to Genoa and the 
Otraggians being naturally induſtrious, and given to Trade, were very 
rich in Moneys, Houſhold-ſtuff and Corn: whereby the Dukes men, 
who had knownthe miſeries of war, clothed themſelves anew, and got 
great ſtore of Moneys, Victuals, and of many other things: the Pri- 
ſoners were very many, amongſt which, nine of the prime Gentlemen 
of Genoa, befides many other Captains and Officers; ſeven Enfigns 
were there taken, and the Victory was great, for here did the chiefeſt 
of the Commonwealths Souldiers and Commanders fight; but yet it 
was not without the loſs of a great many of the Dukes beſt Souldiers. 
onaggis being taken, the Duke took ſome Horſe with him and rode 
up the Apenine 3 where when he was come to the top, ke looked ad- 
viſedly upon the Valley of PozJevera, which lay beneath, and upon the 
Sea which was neer unto it: forthe City which is inviron d with neerer 
Hills cannot be ſeen from thencez and devouring that prey with his 
looks, and defire of revenge, which he was never to get, he thought 
every houra thouſand years till he had gotthe City : not knowing, 
nor being able to imagine that God had prefix'd that place where he 
now was for the boundure of his vaſt deſigns, and for the utmoſt limits 
of his Triumph. The Duke could not fo fully injoy this his Victory; 
for to boot with the loſs of his beſt men, his joy was embittered by the 
news which he heard the next day, touching his Admiral Galley, 
which the very next day after the Battel was brought, with his chiefeſt 
Standard in her, captive into the Haven of Genoa : the Common- 
wealth had ſent three Gallies ſome few days before into the Provencal 
Seas to annoy the Dukes Coaſts, who hearing that the Dukes Admi- 
ral was at St, Honorato, a very ſmall Iſland in that Sea, anciently called 
Lerino, not far from Nice, and disjoyned from the Continent by a lit- 
tle Channel, they reſolved to go in purſuit thereof: when they came 
neer the Iſland, two of them kept without at Sea, and Galcazzo Gi- 
uſtiniano, who commanded the Genoeſe Admiral, entred betweea the 
Iſland and the Continent, and lighting upon the Dukes Galley, (which 
ſeeing what danger ſhe was in retired) and ſtrove to get into ſome Town 
of Provence, but was overtaken and forc'd to yield tothe Genoeſe Ad - 
miral: but though the unhappy ſucceſs at Oitaggio did not occaſion 
ſo great terrour and confuſion in Genoa, as did the loſs of Roßiglione bur 
ſome few days before; (for ſhe was the better accuſtomed to bear 
with ſuch diſaſters :) yet the wiſer ſort knew, that this loſs was much 

greater then that of Reßglione, by reaſon of the defeat given to all their 

beſt men, and the impriſonment of ſogallant and experienced a Com- 

mander, in whofe worth and valour the Commonwealth repoſed ſo 

much truſt, rogether withthe like of their Captains, and prime Gen- 

tlemen : they conſidered the danger they were in, that the Duke fol- 

8 lowing 
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lowing his good fortune might preſent himſelf before their Walls 
with his whole Army, and that of the King of France: ſo as being in- 
wardly afflicted with ſo great a loſs, they knew not how to ſuſtain ſo 
imminent a danger. The Senate calling a Counſel of many of their 
Captains and Counſellors, (whereinto was admitted the Marqueſs of 
Caſtagnedo, being the Spaniſh Embaſfadour, whoſe advice they much 
valued, as being one well experienced in the Wars of Frazces) and the 
Puke of Turcis; they were of diff:ring opinions, as were alſo their 
Captains and Counſellors: ſome thought it a pernitious advice to con- 
ſume their beſt men in the defence of a weak place, againſt ſo power- 
ful an enemy; and thinking it a better courſe to make uſe of them for 
the defence of the City, whoſe danger could not be greater, nor neerer 
hand, they adviſed to abandon Gavio, and to withdraw the Garriſon, 
to defend the chief City: others perſeyering in their former opinion, 
ſaid, that the Enemy loſing alſo many of their beſt men, which were 
the very ſine ws of their Forces, they became weaker, and conſequent- 
ly leſs able to expugne the City; and that ſuccours being daily ex- 
pected from Naples and Sicily, the City could run no danger: ſo as it 
might do well, though with the loſs of the Garriſon at Gavis, to en- 
rertain the enemy, and to gain time not only for the coming of the 
foreſaid ſuccours, bur forthe arrival of the Germans, who (they heard) 
were already entred the State of Millain. Ia this difference of opini- 
ons, they reſolyed to conſult with the Duke of Feria, and to be go- 
vern'd by him: the Duke of Savoy, on the othe other fide, grown 
proud with Victory, prepared N with all his men over the Apenine, 
and to come before the City Walls z and was very careful in preparing 
all things fitting for the enterpriſe: but the Conſtable kept him from 
this reſolution 3 who being unwilling to leave Gavio behind bis back, 
which was well fortified, and had a great Garriſon in it, it being an in- 
let for ſuccour, and a place of ſafety for the Enemy to retreat unto up- 
on any occaſion, gave order for the <xpugning thereof before they 
ſhould advance further, The Duke thought it ſomewhat hard to fore- 
flow the courſe of Victory; but not being able todo otherwiſe, he was 
forc'd to give way to the Conſtables will; without which he could 
not proſecute the intended enterpriſe : and becauſe the Conſtable 
thought the loſs too great which was received by the former aſſault gi- 
ven to place by the General of the Horſe, andthe loſs greater which 
Was received before ottaggio, becauſe they had proceeded in thoſe acti- 
ons according to the Military manner, he would therefore proceed or- 
derly in the taking of Guia, with Artillery, Approaches, and making 
of Trenches : Captain Mea{{s, Governour of the Garriſon of that 
place, labouring how to defend it, and how to offend the Enemy by 
often ſallies, conceived ſuch hopes, as he writ to the Senate, that he 

would make good that place for the ſpace of ten or twelve days; nor 

would he perad venture have failed to do it, had not one who had got- 

ten privately into Gavis, given him ſome orders from Stefano Spinola, 

and from the Reſident for the Commonwealth with Feria at Milain, 

whereby te was told that Feria thought it a better and ſafer way, to 

preſerve their men, then to loſe them together with the Town; the 

preſervation whereof was deſperate: that he ſhould therefore give 7 | 
tne 
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the defence thereof, and providethe beſt he could for the ſafety of the 
Garriſon. The Senate had writ to Mea when they left the deciſt- 
on of the buſineſs to Feria, that he ſhould ob'erve ſuch Orders as he 
ſhould rece ve from Spinola from Millain , and they had written to 
Spinola th at he ſhould direct Mea\4 what to do touching the maintain- 
ing, or abandoning of Gav7o, according as Feria ſhould think fit: here- 
upon Mea about midnight, without knowledge of the Townſmen, 
went away with the Garriſon of 3000 Foot towards Serravalle, a Town 
lying towards the State of Ari{lain, about ſome five miles of; bur 
finding the ways bad, and therefore having ſpent much time in his 
march, he began to fear being ſurprized by the way, the next day : 
wherefore reſolving to return back, he did fo, with the like ſilence as 
he had come out that night; and upon Articles to march out with his 
men the next day, he yielded up the Town, but not the Caſtle, which 
was not at his diſpoſal : this third accident did again afflict the City, 
which the day before the ſurrender bad received Mead zs Letter, by 
which he aſſured them he would maintain the Town fourteen or twelve 
days at leaſt: in which meantime the Genoeſes believing that for cer- 
rain, that relief would come from Naples and Sicily, they began to 
hope, that the ſuccour would come before they ſhould ſee the Enemies 
Army : but now failing of that aſſurance, and not ſeeing the ſuccour 
come, every one apprehended his own misfortune, and were aſtoni- 
ſhed at the Enemies ſucceſs; and finding that they proſpered in all their 
actions, they thought it impoſſible they ſhould do otherwiſe in the en- 
terpriſe of Genoa, This their affliction and aſtoniſhment was preſently 
increaſed by the loſs of the Caſtle, which hapned not long after; for 
the Duke being deſirous to remove all pretences and impediments that 
the Conſtable could alledge, for not going to Genoa, ſpeedily pre- 
paredthe Battery, wherewith having for a while plai'd upon the Walls 
and prejudiced them a little, the Captain of the Caſtle (though he were 
ſtrongly ſituated , and well provided of all things, yet being) but 
young and unexperienced, he came to Parley, -and obtain'd Truce for 
three days, with leave to ſend to Genes, to advertiſe the Senate of his 
condition; but the Duke having made ſome Trenches during the 
Truc-, and the Captain not having received any advertiſement from 
the City during thoſe three days (for the Duke had detain'd the Meſ- 
ſenger) he alſo ſurrendered : ſo the Army, having no other obſtacle 
to ke: p them from going to Genoa, unleſs it were the craggedneſs of 
the Mountains the Duke eg'd on by ardent deſite, and by the great 
hopes which ſo noble a concourſe of Victories afforded him, he prels d 
the Conſtable very hard, that without giving further reſpite to the Ene- 
my, he would give order for the advancing of the Army and Artillery, 
aſſuring him of undoubted ViRory. 

We have already (aid he) opened the gate, paved the way to the City : 
all obſtacles and impediments are already removed; the Enemies are routed, 
their chief Commanders are our Priſoners 3 the City her ſelf, before the Vi- 
ctory at Otraggio, being full of terrour and confuſion, had (as we under- 
ſtand by ſame Priſoners) ſent to Article with us, and to offer us great ſums 

of Money: many of the chief of the Commonwealth do the like to redeem 
themſelves from us, and our hands; from whence knowing their own weak- 
neſt, 
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neſs, and being confounded with the preſages of imminent ruine, they very 
well know they can not poſsibly eſcape , what will they now do, afier ſo many 
defeats, inthe heels of one another ? after having loſt their beſt men ? when 
they ſhall ſee themſelves deprived of ſo many Chieftaius and Officers : de- 
prived of their General as the very firſt encounter, in whom they did ſo much 
conſide? ſhall wethink that they will hold ant, at the very firſt appearance 
of our Enſigns, thai they will wait for the noiſe of our Cannon ? ſhall we 
believe that a City accuſtomed o»ly to Traffick, and to give account how they 
have gotten ſo = riches 4s thry have now within their Walles, and 45 
they bave diſeributed elſewhere, ſhall dare to make any reſiſtance againſt our 
Forces, our Exſuzns , our Fame? againſt the dread which the French 
Forces bear with them every where, and which are every where ſo feared 
and reverenced ? let us go, for Gods ſake, before they by their flight rob us of 
ſuch riches 4s are already ours : before that being fortified, and ſuccoured 
by the Spaniards, they may diſþ ute that Victory, bien nothing but ſpeed 
can, in all probability, aſſure us : what terrour, what conſternation bath the 
loſ's of their Trenches, the rout and defeat at Roſſiglione, imprinted in our 
Enemies ? how neer was that City then to be abandoned; bo: ſhall we now, 
Fier the defeat of Ottaggio, afterſthe loſs of Gavio, when they are deprived of 
their beſt Souldiers, beſt Commanders, doubt that they will not undoubtedly 
be readier to run away, then ts defend themſelves ? that they will not rather 
think of their own ſafety, then of making reſiſtance ? I paſs by the many 
intelligences which we have with theſe Citizens z I mention not the diſcon- 
tents, and diſſaticfattions which are in tha City ; which certainty will much 
facilitate our Victory. Let us go on tben, great Conſtable ! not to the op- 
pugning, but to the expogning of his City, not to the Aſſault, but to the C on- 

we of ; vot to the Combate, but to the aſſured Vittory, which i pro- 
wiſed, and prepared for ws, by ſo many Circumſtances and Arguments : 
whereby the name of France , and the Empire of that Crown, which 
i already in the wane in Italy, ſhall be ly us raiſed up again 3 and to our 
pe petual glory, be reſtored to her former ſplendevr and dignity x, and 
your Excellency by ſo ſignal an action ſhall crown your ſo many former 
praiſes, and gloriouſly concluding your Heroick Deeds, ſhall render your 
name more famous amongſt the French, and other Nations, then that of 
any of thoſe ancient Commanders which we remember or read of, 

The Dukes Authority was not ſo powerful with the Conſtable as it 
had been; and as fellowſhip in command is always full of emulation, 
and jealouſie the ends of Commanders not being always the ſame, 
it appeared by ſeveral ſigns, that neither were their wills the ſame : he 
therefore anſwered. 

If your Highneſs, His Majeſties Agents , and the other Confederates 
had, in ſome ſort at leaſt, correſponded to the Obligations of the League, and 
to the great offers made to me at Suſa; ſurely ſuch exhortations as theſe would 
be ſuperfluous to me : nor ſbould 1, who have always incited others to glori- 
ous and gallant actions, need now ſuch an Inciter; for the very Reaſons, 
and the ſame Conrage, which in obedience to his Majeſty, and to ſerve ſo 
many Confederate Princes, moved mein 1 old Age, and in the midſt of 
Winter, to paſs over the Alpes, would of themſelves be ſufficient 10 bring 
the Enterprise is an honourable end, which was reſolved upon ſo good 

grounds, 
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ounds, and begun with ſo great preparations, and greater cheerfulneſs : 
Far in e of ſuch 2 A; — go to work with under ſt anding, 
and caſting up our accounts well, we muſt not go groping in the dark amidſt ſo 
many dangers; leſt we repent our 4 700 Late, and leſt inſtead of ad- 
vantage, which we pretend unto, and the glory which we hope for, ne reap 
ruine, loſs and diſhonour : we go againſt a great City, rell peopled, muni- 
ted with ſtrong Walls, and invironed with many Fortifications, as we are 
informed : we go by uneaſie ways, by a barren Country, by ſtrong ſituations, 
by craggy Mountains, by Countries which have nothing left in them for the 
maintaining of an Army; where are our Vittuals for nouriſhment ? where 
Cattel for Carriage ? where Carriages for other Implements ? does your 
Highneſs know how far the Proviſions which you ought to make prove ſhort ? 
how far inferiour to your obligation, and to what you did aſſure me they ſhould 
be, firſt in Suſa, and afterwards in Turin? I do not here Diſpute whether 
it be out of will, out of negligence, or impoſsibility, that they have not yet 
appeared: whatſoever the reaſon be, it cannot be denied but that there i 
great want of them, and that the conſequence thereof is great for what we 
have to do : the Engliſh Fleet, and that of Marcelles, which were the chief 
ground- works of our enterpriſe , have not only not yet appeared in the Seas 
of Genoa, but are not (for ought we can . come yes out of their Havens: 
the ſupply of men, which ſhould be prepared in France, for the neceſſary re- 
cruit of our Army, which is weakned very much already, and very much 
leſſened, we do not hear that they are yes ſent, no nos ſo much a in a readi- 
neſs : nor ts there any care had of us in that Court, more then if we had never 
come out of that Kingdom; and whocan think but that 4 reſolution * 
ly put on upon theſe ground wor kes muſt needs run to ruine, mben 
theſe foundations fail and yet your Highneſs, per ſiſting in the ſame fer- 
vour, thinks it great 2 not to purſue that which it would have been 
reat weakneſs to have begun without theſe 45 or to have reſolved 
upon, and which it would be great raſhneſs 10 purſue: whether of our two 
advices be the better, (if it were not convinced by common ſenſe and reaſon) 
would be better compre hended if we would but duly conſider what our condi- 
tion was when we hadpai# the Apenine * it being impoſſible, if we ſhould 
bave met with any indifferent reſiſtance, 10 keep there idle, deſtitute of Vi- 
Cuals, and of all humane provifiens and who can doubt but that any the 
leaſt ſtop, any the fleighteſt hinderance to this your Highneſs his pretended 
Victory, will redound io our own total ruine and deſtruction ? but why talk 
1 oof ſtops or binderances ? our only tarrying for the bringing on of our Ar- 
tillery, and other Proviſions , which cannot March as faſt as our Ar- 
my ; the time onely to diſtribute out Quarters 3 to make our ſelves maſters 
of their Sentinels or Sconces z to the diſpoſing of our Artillery; (if we 
fhould meet with no other lets,) will be wndoubiedly ſufficient to ruine us, and 
to deſtroy our men, if we carry not Victuals along with us, ſufficient for our 
maintenance the mean while 3 ſo as we ſhall have come thither, for nothing 
elſe but to make our ſelves aridiculoxs ſpectacle tothe world, through our 
raſhnefs, and indiſcretion, whereof our very enemies, whilſt ſitting within 
their Malls, will be the firſt and neereſt ſpettators : what will become of us 
then, think you, if the State of Millain, which we ſhalt leave behind us, as a 
ſure enemy, ſhall move? who can aſſure us that they will caminue their hi- 
therte 
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therto feigned friendſbip with us, when we ſhall have paſſed the Mountains f 
what will the event be, if the great ſuccours and aids which are preparing in 
Naples and Sicily ſhall come from thence this mean while? with what 
courage, with what Forces, can we at the ſame time mind the expugning of a 
City well walled, well provided and ſuccoured, and reſiſt the Forces of the 
State of Millain, wh:ch ſhall come upon us, whilſt we are oppreß d by ſo many 
troubles, ſtraitned by ſo great neceſsities, ſhut up between the Mountains and 
the Sea, and deprived of any mortal ſaccour p will your Highneſs con- 
fide in the weakneſe of Enemy, in the Peoples aſtoniſhment in, the 
diſorders of the Cuy, in the great intelligence which you confeſs you 
have there let us ſuppeſe, that this being our condition, the City Gates 
ſhoxld be thrown open to u, and that that ſhould be the only way remaining 
for us, inthi extremity, to get the Victory, or rather to ſave our [elves ? 
will your Highneſs (rerſiſting conſlanthy in your opinion, ) place, I will not ſay 
the happy event of the Enterpride, but the ſafety of our ſelves, and of our 
reputations, upon ſo aerial, and ſo uncertaix points ? zhe battel at Ottag- 
gio may make your Highneſs know that the enemies are not ſs full of baſeneſs 
and cowardi e, as your Highneſs believed them tobe but alittle before: the 
taking of that little Burrough which made nothing at, all for ur main affair, 
which wanted Artillery, and whoſe Walls were for the moſt part down, coſt 
us the blood of our beſt men, 4s your Highneſs very well knows; and ſhall 
we think that they who have ſold ſo little a Town at ſo dear 4 rate, will be 
ready to throw open their Gates, that they will ſo eaſily give themſelves, their 
Wives, Children and Riches, in prey to us ? let not, oh let not the tos immo - 
derate de ſire of Victory, the too great thirſt after glory and revenge, make 
us too raſh and let us not be miſled by vain intelligence with diſcontented 
people, wherein the total of our lives and reputations does depend; nor les 
us not place the ground-work of our Enterprize upon the peoples confuſion, 
and ſudden fear 3 for I proteſt and declare, that we ſhall I be decerved 
if we carry with us no other preparations, no other inforcements for Victo- 
ry, and for our owneſcape : the intelligence, and plots of malecontents, may 
eaſily be diſcovered and huſb'd, they may be withheld by the coming of new ſuc- 
cours, changed by the alteration of ſucceſi, vaniſh through the aifficalty of 
performance, or (uppreſs'd by the diligence of the Governour : alinle time 
appeaſes hidden commotions, a ſmall oppoſition curbs popular inſurrections; 
and by what we hear of the union and good order of that City, we have more 
reaſon to fear, then to bope for Victery; and I who have ſome experience of 
the worlds affairs, 4s 1 build ſowewhat upon ſuchgoccaſions, and accidents, 
when Forces are adequate to the Enterprize 5 ſo where I finde them 
inferiour, I have always thought them 10 be bat baits to ruine, and 10 

the deſtruction of thoſe that lay the ground-work of their ſucceſſe thereupon, 
The Duke replied many things, whereby to d:aw the Conſtab'e 
over to his opin on; ſometimes ſhewing him that being ſo far advanc'd, 
they could not without much ſhame forbear proſecuting: ſometimes 
endeavouring to free him from the fear of the State of Millain, by tel- 
ling bim in what ſtr-ights ot men and money the Duke of Feria was; 
ſometimes tbat the French Forces had the better of it in the Valtoline, 
and were Conquerors on that fide, who would at the ſime time fa'l 
there upon the State of Millain: ſometimes mentioning the Venetians, 
P p who 
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who being ready to break into war upon the account of Cremona and 
GCiaradadda, would reduce that Governour to a condition of rater 
needing ſuccour, then of ſuccouting : that therefore they were to make 
uſe of the reputation and heat of Victory, which doth oft time bring 
Enterpriſes to a happy end, though they be otherwiſe impoſſible, and 
deſpe tate, to the appearing of all humane reaſon: that all ſiniſter events 
ought not to be thought upon, which may intervene in humane aRi- 
ons ; ſince thete ate none fo certain, nor ſo ſurely grounded, which 
may not be hindred by 2 thouſand accidents 3 upon which he who 
would fix his eye too attentively, muſt not hope to do any thing; that 
many things were to be left to Fortune, which bearing a great ſway in 
all humane actions, but particularly in thoſe of War, doth commonly 
aſſiſt bold and couragious actions: that it could not be long ere the 
Fle-ts would arrive, the neceſſity whereof he, out of many conſiderati- 
ons, did not much value: But the Conſtable demanding, finally, pro- 
viſions to maintain the Army for at leaſt three moneths beyond the 
Apenine, betore he would move from thoſe quarters where he was; 
(and not long after theſe Diſputes, news coming, that great ſuccours 
were come to Genos, from Naples and Sicily) the execution of this ſo 
great Enterpriſe was almoſt quite given over. 

The Duke being neceſſitated to ſteer on his cou ſe, reſolved, to ſhun 
lying idle and loſs of time, to turn part of his men towards the Weſtern 
River, which by the Capitulations of S#/a, were aſſigned over to him 
and where he underſtood the Genoeſe bad taken Oneglia from him, to- 
gether with all the Valleys of that Country, and were entred into that 
of the neighbouring Prela: he gave the charge hereof to the Prince, 
who forgoing for then to attempt Savors, turn'd upon Pieve, the firſt 
Town of the Genoeſe, of the ncereſt to Piedmont, and the Marquiſate 
of Ceva3 2000 Piedmonteſe of the Trained-bands of Mendevi, and of 
the Marquiſate of Ceva, were entred a little before into the River to 
cefend Oneglia, not knowing that it was taken by the Genoeſe : theſe 
© Having paſt the Apenine at the place which is called Paſſo della Naua, by 
which the way lies to Pieve, (a Pais naturally very difficult, and unac- 
ceſſible, and almoſt : bandoned by thoſe of the Commonwealth, came 
not time enough to defend it, nor to relieve oneglia, which was al- 
ready taken by the Genoeſe, but going to Prela, it was their good luck 
to ielieve and free it; for there being none before it but an unexerciſed 
Milui , without an experienced Commander, with little or no Military 
Diſcipline, they gave over the Siege at the appearing of the Piedmon- 
teſes: ſo as returning with the ſame eaſe, and — 7 into Piedmont by 
the ſame P. ſs of Nava, and having acquainted the Prince with the 
weakneſs of the Guards at thoſe Paſſes, and how eaſily they had relie- 
ved Prela, and how they had not met with any oppoſition in tt eir re- 
turn, th'y incouraged him the more to the enterpriſe z where by the 
example of bis Subj &s who were returned trom thoſe parts, he bad 
reaſon to expect bur ſmall reſiſtance: he thereforg with hopes of good 
ſucceſs, began it: nor tailed he in his hopes, for finding the Paſſes, 
as he had been ĩuformed, but badly guarded, he tell down from thence 
to Pieve, a great Town at the foot of the Apenine towards the Sei; and 
the 
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the Market being uſually there as great and populous, uſed by the Pied- 
monteſes and Genoeles, but not weaker to be defended then that of 
ottaggio, Camp-raſter Doria was entred thereinto, being ſent thithec 
from Genoa, when the danger of that fide was known: he bad only a 
thouſand paid men given him by the Commonwealth; ſo ai though 
he bad refuſed to go thither wich ſo ſmall a number, yet to obey che 
Seaares Orders he went: but with proteſtation, that he went, to the 
manifeſt loſs of himſelf, and of his men: ſo gathering together 1500 
more of the common people of tha* Country, he came tog-ther with 
them into Pieve; and holding it was impoſſible to take that Town with- 
out Artillery, which he alſo thought was impoſſible to be brought this 
ther, he gave all neceſſary Orders, and ma1e all requiſite proviſions for 
defence: he tortified the Monaſteries of S.. Auſtine, and the Capuchins 
which were without the Towns and municed them with ſufficient Ga:- 
riſons : he did the like at a certain ſtation which was called a Morte, all 
which places he thought untakeable without Artillery: ſo as thinking 
himſelf ſafe within the Town with thoſe Fortifications, he expected 
the coming of the Enemy. 

Doria was not deceived in his opinion ; for the Prince appeared 
without any Artillery, aad ſitting down before Sr, A ſtines Monaſtery, 
he met with great oppoſition, and for ſome days had little hope to take 
it; but Artillery arriving the fifth day, beyond the defendants expecta- 
tion, all impedimeats were removed; for leyelling them at the Mo- 
naſtery, and beating down the Steeple, it ſlew many of the defendants 
with the fall theceof, he infuſed ſuch terrour into the reſt, who re- 
turned tymulcuouſly into Pleve, leaving that tation in the Princes 
power: their example was immediately followed by the reſt of the 
Guards, ſo as the Prince (being maſter of the Field,) fare down pteſent- 
ly before the Town, which being by ſo unexpected a chance fuller of 
confuſion then order, and the Walls not being fic for battery, the 
Captain began to Parley; and h:ving the word of one of the Dukes 
Captains given him, that he might march out, he, not minding who 
it was that gave it, or what power he had to give it, was pteſently made 
Priſoner ; and it being given out amongſt them that were within, that for 
fear ot troubling of the Treaty, they ſhould put out their Matches, the 
Beſiegers approach d the Wall without reſiſtance, and beating down 
the Gare with a Beam of Wood they entred the Town, and thoſe 
within fled away by another little Gate that was towards the Sea: but 
they miſt of their deſign, which was to eſcape, for that other Gate 
being preſently poſſeis'd by the Princes Souldiers, many of them 
throwing themſelves down from the Walls, which were not very high 
in that part, were ſome of them flain by the Muske:iers who were 
placed on the out fide, and other ſome peciſh'd in their falling daun: 
here was the gceateſt ſlaughter ot the beſt men, tothe number of 2003 
but thoſe that kept within the Town met with more mercy; for the 
Town being taken whilſt the ſurrender was in Treaty, the Prince pro- 
vided fot the peoples ſafety; and the Souldiers falling to plunder, and 
their avarice being great et then their cruelty, none were troubled but 
thoſe that withſtood plunder : many. were taken Priſoners, amongſt 
Pp 2 which, 
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which, Catnp- maſter Doria, and four other Gentlemen of Genos, two 
others who were got into the Caſtle yielded not long after, upon pro- 
miſe of ſafety ot life and liberty, which was readily obſerved, Thus 
was Pieve taken, Doria made Priſoner, and the people of the Com- 
monwealth, who were deſtined to guard that part, were defeates 2 
La Riviera, having loſt its Garriſon, and not hoping for relief, tell 
into the Prince his power : all the Commonalty ran to receive him, 
and brought him the Keys: they freed themſelyes,by moneys, from be- 
ing ſack'd, and rendred obedience tothe Prince, being order'd by the 
Commonweulth to do ſo, which minding only the defence of Genaa, 
ſuffer d them to complain with the times, ſo to keep from being ſack'd, 
and from the violence of War: Whereupon Albenga, Alaſsio, Ports 
Magritio, San Remo, and the City of Yentimiglia, the chieteſt Towns 
upoa the River, together with 0neglie, fell (without any gainſaying) in- 
to the Princes haads3 as did alſo all the weaker places, unleſs it were 
Trisra, which being ſeated upon the top of a Mountain, held out, and 
kept till manfully for tde Commonwealth, and defended it ſelf man- 
fully againſt many attempts. The Caſtle of Ventimiglia held allo for 
the Commonwealth, which reliſted for ſome days after the Town was 
ſurrendred, till the Prince having cauſed ſome Artillery to be brought 
from Nice by Sea, began to batter it, and alſo to make a Mine; where- 
upon the Captain who was but little experienced in the Militia, at the 
end of eight days ſurtendred it: whereby the Prince became ablolute 
maſter of the River, which exteads it ſelf for the ſpace of 70 miles, ftom 
Finale to Monaco. The Duke, at the ſame time, notwithſtanding the 
Conſtables backwatdneſs, perſiſting in going for Genes, made many 
proviſions in Gavio, HES wereſent from Pi:4ment: he brought At- 
tillery to On gi, he cauſed Scaling-Ladders to be made, he aſſem- 
bled Pioneers to plain the ways upon the Mountains; and having taken 
many Fee-farms, whachHheid of the Empire beyond the Apentxe, from 
ſeveral Gentlemen of Gexoz, in the Valley of Serivia, he fent his na- 
tural Son, Don Felice, to take Savignene, another Fee of the Empire, 
a great Town, diſtant only fix miles from the City, on the Noth fade: 
by which way being able without any impediment to fall into the Val- 
ley of By ſagnano, he made way to aſſault the City on that ſide which 
waz thought the weakeſt, Don Felice ſucceeded therein bappily, and 
without reſiſtance 5 for the City being brought into great ſtreights and 
anx'ety, was wholly intent upon. fortifying her ſelf; and to keep off 
the danger which ſhe aw drew (every day) neerert, ſhe was very diligent 
in making | renches, in furniſhing the Walls with Artillery, indigging 
Dirches, in making Plat- forms, and Stockcadoes, to fence the weakeſt 
places. Thus the Affairs of Gens were thought to be brought to the 
laſt period: moreover, the City was at this time in great want of Mo- 
neys ; for ſome Gallies being gone into Spaia to fetch moneys durſt 
not make the Voyage for fear of the Feet at Marcelles: they therefore 
made uſe of the Plate of private perſons, which being turn d into mo- 
ney did in part ſupply che need, bur the ex ence being exceſſive came 
far ſnott of what was requiſite: there wete nor many mea ready in the 
State of Millain to come into the Field, tie Germans not being yet 


come 
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come: and ſome few that were already come were fent to deſend 14 
Riva, which was fo neceſſary for the preſervation of that State; and 
Don Feronymo Pimontello, not thinking himſelf ſate in Tortona, thought 
it better to retreat with thoſe few men he had into Aleſſevdria : at which 
the Genoeſesz were not a little aſtoniſhed, who by the feat he ſhewed u 

on this occa ſion, were not well pleaſed to ſee him go further from the 
City, inſtead of drawing neerer to the relief thereof z and the like ſcar- 
city of money being there as was in Genes, the Swiſſers, who were 
much in Arreer for former pay, ſeeing the great neceſſity of the Spa- 
niſh Officers, and being ſet on by the Princes of the League, denied 
paſſage tothe Germans who came to defend the States of Millain, and 
Genos, Thefailing of the Genoeſes credit inſued the want moneys g 
for their State being given for loſt, throughout Italy, and all Europe, it 
was thought that the private Fortunes of thoſe Citizens would periſh 
with the publick. The fear which was had in Genos, of the Engliſh and 
French Fleets, was of no ſmall conſideration, and did much afflict the 
minds of all men; it being hourly feared that they would appear in 
thoſe Seas, by reaſon of the continual news which they had ot great 
preparations made both at Marcelles, and. in England and of moneys 
ſent by the Duke, and his Son, when they were before Ventimiglia, to 
the Guiſans, that they might put the Fleet in readineſs, and appear as 
ſoon as might be in the River of Gexos - to which Fleets it was feared 
that 40 Frigots or men of War would joyns which being come from 
forth of Holland, and it not being known whither tt ey were bent, all 
men thought they were intended tor the Enterpriſe of Gene : gręat was 
the danger, leſt raking Corfica,ot ſome of thoſe Haveas;they might forti- 
fie it, and make it ſerve fora Bulwark againſt the State of Genoa and ther 
hinder the paſſage of ſhipping between Spain and the Kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily : the Genoeſes were no leſs jealous of the Princes of 
Italy, who having room left them to be admitted into the League, it 
was not known how they ſtood affected to theſe preſeat commo ions: 
it being feared that either apptehending to ſhare in the ruine of Genos, 
they ſhould not dare to declàte themſelves, or run the ſame fortune for 
aſſiſting them, or that om of a tacite abhortence of the Spaniſh Empire, 
they might not be ſorry to ſee an alteration in the State of Genoa, which 
was ſo n:erly joyn d to the Spaniſh G andezza; and chat ſome out of 
a deſite of bettering themſelves in the ruine of that Commonwealch, 
might wiſh it; for a Rendezvous for Arms was made in the City of Pi- 
ſa, and a great aſſembly of men, and preparations for War; and 
though it wat ſaid to be done under the colour of being ready upon all 
occaſions to defend Tyſcany, yet the Genoeſes wanted not conjectures 
of d anger to Screxæ aua 2nd 5 ere Lanello, belonging to the State of Ge- 
nos upon thoſe Configes : which places the great Dukes of Tuſcany, 
under pretence of the Florentine Commonwealth, have always bad aa 
eye upon, and (ſometimes) ſome ſecret practices: it was certainly 
known that the great Duke did at this time treat with the Duke of Feria, 
that he would ſuffer him to poſſeſs himſelf of them, and of the Gulf 
of Spetie, and to keep them, and defend them againſt the Confede ates 
Army, leſt when they ſhould have taken Gene they ſhould 2 
alſo 
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alſo ; and that anſwet was made, tbat neithe: by the King of Spain, nor 
yet Ferl#s (elf, that any one foot belonging tothe State of Genoa ſhould 
be poſſeſs d upon any whatſoever pretence. The Genoeſes were there- 
fore much diſttacte ; being forced upon theſe urgent oͤccaſions to leſſen 
their own neceſſary defences, ſo to provide for the deience of Cos ſica, 
aud 6f che two other places, of ſuch concernment; whether they not- 
withſtanding ſent people, and proviſion for the maintaining of them: 
though the danger from the Duke of Mantua, (who was thobglit to be 
ptivarely very partlal to the French) were not ſo great, yet the jcalouſie 
was ne leſs, by his giving free paſſage to the Confederates Army 
through Montferrat 3 and more by the offers made afterwa d by him in 
ſecret to the Commonwealth, to joyn with them ag: inſt the ſame Army 
which was already paſt z promiſing to fall upon them in the Reet with 
6000 Foot and 1000 Horſe; if they would give him money to raite 
them, and to maintain them in the field: which offers, as contrary to 
the ends and proceedings of that Prince, were not only not accepted, but 
(as not too much to be truſted in theſe times,) they were rejected. The 
Venetians forgòing · that fo noble ſtudy and endeavour publickly pro- 
feſt by them upon all occaſions, of the liberty of Italy, being now 
joyn' d with Forreighers againſt the Genoeſes, were held to be lit le leſs 
then open enemies to them: they had no old quarrel againſt the Com- 
monwealth, nor any new octaſion of enmity or reſentment to incite 
them to ſo hoſtile a reſolution: but after the ancient emulation for Em- 
pire at Sea, the two Commonwealths had. always kept upon fair 
terms: the -unifotmity of their Government, and their bring both 
of them Italian Potentates, might have been ſufficient to intereſt them 
in the reciproeat maintaining of each other: only the common end 
and deſite ofthe Confederates, to abate the greatneſs of the Auſtrians, 
and of the King of Spain, which was more juſpicious to tte M - netians 
then to any others; by reaſon ot the neighbuurhood of Germany, was 
ſufficient to work upon ti at Senate at this time, and to make them (to- 
gether with the reſt) plot the tuine of Gensa: it was commonly ſaid, 
that this buſineſs being handled in the Con ſiglis de Pregati, and it being 
2 what diſorder and inconveniences would inſue to the common 
affaits by the ruine of Gezoa, at that time particularly, when that Com- 
monwealth was defired, in the Dyet at Saſa, to joyn withithe reſt in the 
War againſt Gexsz; Rainero Zeno, 4 Senator of great ſway and eloquence, 
ſhault ſay, that the inc on veniences were moſt apparent, but that the danger 
'of their affairs, by reaſon of the great on of the Empire, and of the Grown 
of Spain, was ſuch, ſo imminent, and ſo ucer their State, as all other reſpects 
and con ſiderations whatſcever being laid aſide, :it.ought in good Government 
52 tate to be prefer d before alli Hing. elſe 3 and that ſiuce all 'arforders could 
vor be prevented, they ought, in ſeweighty and important reſolutions, too have 
an eye upon the greater, andwink at the leſſer , juſt as wife Phyſurtans da, 
who (to preſerve their Patients ift)ſtick not ſametimes at the amput ation of a 
Leg or an Arm, which being preſerved would be his death. And though 

the Venetian Forces, being far. ſrom the Confines of Genoa, were not 

much to be doubted : yer being neer the Cremoneic, and joyn'd with 
the French in the Vatoline, tie / kept the State of Millain imploied, aud 
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conſequently were no little hinderance tothe ſuccours which might be 
brought from thence to the Genoeſes ; whoſe condition was now ſuch 
in Venice, as the Merchants of Genoa durſt not appear in publick, they 
were ſogenerally hated and great was the rejoycing of the Venetian 
Nobility and Commonalty, when they heard of the good ſucceſs of 
the Confederates Army againſt the State of Genoa and no leſs triumph 
and rejoycing was made/in the Court ol Rowe, where the Gihoekes 
through finiſter news, Bread abroad vf their misfortunes, had{oft fo 
much reputation, as they mock'd, and publickly laught at them, as if 
they bad already been quite yanquiſh'dy and were it either by realon of 
the great joy which great alterations cauſe, or were it that the Officers 
of the P lace were for the moſt part Florentines, or ſuch as depended 
upon Florentines, they were not diſpleaſed to ſee the liberty of others 
laſt, though their own was therein concerned : a thing which made 
ſome men argue ti at the Pope was not overwell affe&ted to the Com- 
monwealth, and which did much detra from the fatherly zeal which 
he profeſt to bear her, and from the words which he was uſed to ſay, 
when he heard ill news of the Commonwealth, wherein he was wont to 
deplore the tuine of ſo Chriſtian and Catholick a State: to this miſe- 
rable and ruinous a condition the Affairs and Liberty of the State of 
Genoa ſeem to be reduced. | 9 
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T relief of Moneys and Victuals ſent from Spain, and Men from Na- 
B ples, Genoa is comforted in the midſt of her troubles , ſhe i incou- 
raged by the wants e the Enemies Army, and through the diſagreeing of 
their Commanders; and is at laſt wholly freed by Friends coming into 
the Field with a powerful Army, The Enemies Army retreats from the 
Enterpriſe of Genoa, and attemps Savona ; but being overtaken by 
Feria, retires 16 Piedmont, . Feria 8akes, the City of Acqui; he goes 
after wards to Alti, and from thence to Verrva where he ftays long 0 
little purpoſe, leaving many of his men behind him; and being forc d 10 
give over the Enterpriſe, returns with his Army much leſſened; into the 
State of Millain: many actions happen at the ſame time in the be ſieging 
and defending of Riva di Chic veana; wherein the Spaniards have ſtill 
the better of the French, they drive the French at laſt out of the Valto- 
line, and raiſe the Tiege of Riva. The Engliſh Fleet falling up1n Spain, 
i reruls d; and having in vain endeauonred to take the Plate- Fleet 
which came from America, retires into Englund, torn by Tempeſts. 4 
Diſcourſe upon the quality and uſual Navigation of the Plate. Fleet the 
Apoſtelick Legate returns from France e Rome; and i ſent from 
Rome 70 Spain; whither being come, he fi nes the Peace concludes be- 
tween the two Crown: ; aud the Aﬀairs of I'aiv, and of the Valtoline, 
compoſed. The Pope, and all the Princes of the League are very much 
aiſpleaſed with this Peace; 4s alſo all the Princes, and the Comt 7 


France 
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France, Some of them do therefore conſpire againſt the Kings perſon 
In purſuance of the Peace, the Forts of 4 Valor are * cont 
demoliſh'd, New occaſions of diſguſt be:ween the Genoeſe, and the Duke of 
Savoy. The Duke of Guiſe his Fleet goes from Marcelles, and comes 
to Ligorne; and returns from thence to Marcelles, withowt having done 
any thing. The Duke of Mantua diess and long after, bis Brother, 

| who ſucceeded him in his Principality. The Genoeſe Factors, who were 
intereſſed with the Crown of Spain, are much prejudiced in their private 
fortunes, by reaſon of the alteration of Payments, andof other Decrees, 
made to their prejudice, by the King. 


Ut the troubles and dangers of Geuoa, which were not much 
compaſſionated in Italy, met with more favour and benignity 
from the hands of God: whoſe anger, the Senators being de- 

ſirous by all means poſhble to appeaſe, publick Proceſſions and Vows 

were added to the private Prayers and Proceſſions which were privately 
made in Churchesp, and in holy places; their Piety ſeemed to be 
reſently ſeconded by Gods goodnefle 5 for at the ſame time that the 

Doge „Senate and People, were pouring forth Prayers to Almighty 

God for publick preſervation, a Galley entred the Haven which 

brought in her a Million of Ducates from Spain a favour the more 

ſingular, by how much more neceſſary for the preſent need; and 
which was acknowledged to proceed the more from Divine mercy, in 
thatit came when leaſt expected; for two days before the arrivaly of 
this Galley, news came from Cor ſica, that the ſame Galley being gone 
from Genoa 15 days befote, fearing to be diſcovered by the Fleet that 
lay at Marcelles, had lanch d out into the Sea, and was driven by the 
wind upon that Iſland, where the Genoeſe thought her to be till de- 
tained by tt e ſame wind: the news was true,butthe conjeRure falſe z for 
the wind changed there, by tayour whereof the Galley came ſeaſona- 
bly to Barcellona 3 and receiving inthe moneys, which lay ready there, 
return d with great ſpeed and ſucceſs, to Genoa - ſoon after ſome other 

Gallies appeared, which brought with them fix Millions more from 

Spain; whereby the Commonwealth abounding in money was large- 

ly inabled to ſupply ber urgent neceſſities; and the private men of Ge- 

noa, to whom thoſe moneys belonged, having redeemed their credit, 
were able not only to furniſh Feria with moneys,to haſten the Levies of 
the Dutch, and for other neceſſaries tor marching into the Field againſt 
the,Confederates Army: but alſo, moreover, to provide for the Ar- 
mies in Flanders, according to tbeir obligations with the Court of Spain. 
The Rivals of the Genoeſe grandezza were aſtoniſned, and not with- 
out reaſon, when they ſaw their Common wealth, which they held to be 
in a periſhing condition, not only able to ſubſiſt, and to maintain her ſelf, 
but to adminiſter help to Forreign Armies, and make them move to 
their prejudice who had plotted her ruine : Nor were her enemies leſs 
amazed, whoſe whole thoughts were ſer upon her extirpation 3 ſo as 
inſtead of flocking to fo rich and plemitul a prey, they began to fall 
from their hopes ot ſucceſs; juſt as befel Hannibal, who whilſt he was 
with an Army before the walls of Rome, underſtood that ſome L-gions 


were feat out by other Gates, to recruit the Spaniſh Armies, ſent into 
| 'Qq that 
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that Province. They fell yet further from their hopes, when they 
heard that great ſuccours of men were almoſt at the ſame time come to 
Genoa : For trom Millair(to boot with thoſe that were ſcat with Gaaſco) 
came the Cavallier Pecchio, after the loſs of Gavio and Ottagio, with 
part of his own Brigadce,and part of thoſe of Modena and Parma,which 
did amount in all to about 3000 Fcot; and the Marquels della Croce 
came about this time to the City with 33 Galleys, wherein were 4000 
Foat, all very good men, and whereot 2coo were Veterane Souldiers, 
trained up in the Wars ol Flanders; and a little betore 1500 Neapoli- 
tans were come thither in ſome Galleons : The Sicillian Galleys came 
alſo thitber with 600 Spaniards, which were ſent by Faxertivo Doria, 
Vice roy of that Iſland, at his own expence, in defence of his Coun- 
try: Marqueſs Bod xolo came thither alſo with his three brothers, 800 
Foot, and 200 Horxſe, beſides Infantry, which came daily from Na- 
ples 3 ſo as with theſe, and thoſe which Gg brought from the State 
of Millain, thoſe that were ſent from Lucca, and thoſe which came 
(though ſomewhat late) from Germany, the Commonwealth was in a 
ſnort time provided with about 15600 paid Foot, for defence of the 
State and City; beſides many Commanders, and people of Quality, 
and experience, who were broughtthither from ſeveral parts upon ex- 
traordinary pay : By means of theſe Forces, and of her own people, 
who were very vigilant in defending their Country and Liberty, and 
with the Militia ot the State, the Affairs of the State were prettily well 
ſecured, and almoſt brought into a condition of ſafety, The Pop. 

Galleys, and thoſe of the Great Duke, came along with Sancta Croce, 
which returning from Marſelles, whither they bad carried rhe Legate, 
and meeting with Sancta Croce, as he came from Naples to the relief of 
Genoa, turned back the ſame way, by Orders directed to the Captains 
from their. Princes, which Orders Sancta Croce brought with him: it 
was not thought ſtrapge that the Great Duke ſhould iſſue out ſuch 
Orders, who profeſt himieif a friend to Spain, and to the houſe of As- 
ſtria3. the Popes Conceſſion cgme more unexpected, he being com- 
monly held to be not only averſe to the Spaniards, but to joyn in ends 
with their Rivals; and the French Embaſſadour Reſident at Rame, did 
exclaim much againſt it; y et it was thought that the Pope to remove 
ſo great 8 which were kad of him, had done it at the perſwaſi- 
ons of the Duke of Pafrana, who preſs d very much for ir, The firſt 
thing that was conſulted of in Genoa, was, touching the whole matter of 
defence; they all joyn d in opinion, That being now only to minde 
- defenge, their firſt care ſhould be to defend the City, the Head of the 
State, and to defend Savona, 2 principal Member thereof, and hold 
them play till enher the Enemies Army ſhould grow leſs, which was 
ſaid to moulder daily away, or till the Duke of Feria might aſſault them 
in the Field, and drive them out ot tte Common - wealths Tertitories. 
Seeing therefore that the loſs of 1a Riviera, as long as Genoa and Save: 
va ſhould be preſerved, did not at all concern the main buſiceſs, they 
took not much care ta defend it, that they might not dis fur ni the City 
of a Garriſon in a time of ſuch danger, nor,hazzard her ſalety never ſo 
little, to be inſulted over by the Enemies Army, which beiog ſo neer, 
when they ſhould ſee thoſe who were come in to her ſuccour im ployed 
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in deſending la Riviera, might approach her Walls, and a'tempt an aſ- 
fault: bowſoever, what ſhould be loſt would be cafily recover'd, if 
Genoa and Savona ſhould be kept, by reaſon of the ſituation ot 1« Rü- 
viera, which being narurally open and undefenſible is ſoon taken by 
any that will endeavour it; and when the danger of the neighbouring 
Army ſhould be over, it would be more eaſily recovered by the Com- 
monwealth, then by any others, as well by reaſon of the peoples incli- 
nation, (who by teaſdu of the intereſts they have inthe City, and by 
their continual neceſſity of providing things neceſſary from thence, 
would deſire to return to their ancient obedience;) as alſo that the 
Commonwealth being maſter at Sea, it would be very hard for any 
who ſhould hold the Town to defend it againſt a Fleet at Sea; and yet 
though ſo many ſuccours, come ſuddenly, were ſufficieat to ſecure the 
preſeat condition of affairs, yet were they not ſufficient to free the 
Commonwealth wholly from the imminent danger of the neigh- 
bouring Army; and much leſs to free the Genoeſe from fear, who 
were troubled at the ſucceſsful proceedings of the Enemy in Roffigli- 
one, Ottaggio, Gavioand la Riviera dil povente3 and being ſtill full of 
anxiety, could not be at quiet, whilſt they were ſtill ſubje& to be mo- 
leſted by the Enemies Amry 3 and it being requiſite to expect the total 
freedom of the Sta e of Millain, though it were hindred by many im- 
pediments, the Genoeſes were ſtill fearful, and full of troubles, for 
together with the want of people which the State was in, the Dutch 
not being yet arrived, the defence of /4 Riva (which was a great curb 
to the French and Venetians) not being to be abandoned, kept the Go- 
vernour from thinking ot relieving Genoa, Count Fovanni Serbellone 
was there (as bath been ſa d) well fortified on all ſides; and to keep the 
Enemy the further off, he had extended his Fortifications on the left 
fide, by which you come from the Valtoline, even to the Town of 
Campo, (a Town upon the River ot the Lake) wherewith he incom- 
paſſed that Town and 4 Nov, which did almoſt joyn upon la Riva, 
The Count being paſt over (as bath been ſa d) to the other ſide, into 
the Valtoline, with the greateſt part of his men, was very intent upon 
f; ecing himſelt of that hinderance which croſs d his deſigns and pro- 
ceedings: being therefore reſolved to attempt the Town of Campo firſt, 
to keep it from being defended, he made 4a Riva be aſſaulted on the 
3 fide, by thoſe who he had left in Chia venna, as he returned 
into the Valtoline: to the end that when he ſhould aſſault Campo with 
his whole body he might the more eaſily take it: he miſt lof his intent, 
though his deſigu ſucce:ded 3 for thoſe few defendants who remained 
to defend Campo, when la Riva was afl.ulted on Chiavenna's fide, did 
ſo ſtoutly maintain the defence, as they got time to be ſuccour d; for 
Count Fovanni leaving Chiavenna well defended , Came himſelf in 
perſon with many men io Campo, where the Siege was more ſie ce: ſo 
as the deſendants incteafing in number courage and valour, a ſtron 
conflict was begun; u hich being often re- inforced by the French, Coure 
perceiving that his entetpriſe ſucceeded nor fo eaſily here, as in the 
Faltoline, againſt the Forts which were guarded by the Eccleſiaſticks; 
and remembring that he had left 4oo of his men betore that aſſault, and 
that many others were wounded, he withdrew into his Quarters ; t a- 
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ving done but little bam to the defendants, whereof hardly 20 were 
ſlain 3 though they were plaied upon by the French Artillery, placed 
in fitting places. 

After this Count Fowennt found that Campo, as being too far from 

la Riva, was dangeroufly defended; wherefore reſolving to give it 
over, he made his Fortifications more inwards towards the Town of 
Nova; and the French, who could not take that Town by force, ſee- 
ing it abandoned, wem-immediatety thither, ton it without any diffi- 
culty, and fortified it; and not ſatisfied with this, they would advance 
tothe top of the little Hill, that they might go by that way to Chiaves- 
na, and fight the Garriſon that wasthe:e: but they failed of their in- 
tent by the gallant reſiſtance which the defendants mage, ho oppo- 
ſing all their Forces, bad alwagotfe better gf them: wherefoxe C eure, 
who deſtred ſtill to joyn ee that were at-Chieverng, and to 
make them come unto him, Was forc dq mike them paſs oder hither, 
and come to Camps by à further way abòdt, and over craggy Moun- 
tains: in which paſſage the French having poſſeſs d themſelves of the 
tops of the higher Mountains which over looked the little Hill of Rive, 
they threw down great ſtones into the Valley which lay under the little 
Hill, wherewith they did much annoy th Rampiers, and the Defen- 
dants, who would not bave been able to defend that ſo important ſtati- 
on long, had not Count Giovan ſent a good many Souldicrs to the tops 
of thoſe Mountains to drive them from thence; and herein he ſuc- 
ceeded happily, for the French beinggunexpettedly aſſaulted; threw 
away their Arms, and begg'd their live:: but thei: prayers prevailed 
not; for being made priſoners, and tied back to back with ropes, they 
were tumbled down the ſame precipices, which was a moſt horrible 
ſpeRacie, Core for alltheſe unfortunate accidents would not give 
over the Enterpriſe, but fell from :flaults to Siege: thoſe of 1a Rive 
received Vid uals and Succours by two ſeveral paſſages, the one by the 
Lake, the other by Land: by the Lake, by Boats, which paſt trom 
the lower Lake into the lefler one; and by Land, by Conducts which 
were brought to the Territories confining upon Chiavenna, by the three 
Chappels of caſe which lead to Riva, Coure poſſeſs d himfelf of theſe 
ways, and placing part of the Garriſon of Chiavenna to defend them, 
he block'd up that paſſage; and having the coming of Victuals by 
Land, he endeavoured to do the like by water: he, by the help ot expe- 
rienced Artificets, and Mariners, brought from the Arſenal of Venice, 
built certain Boats and Brigantines'z and putting tt em armed into the 
water, be made himſelf maſter of the little Lake, and of the Channel 
by which Boats came with Victuals and Ammunition to thoſe of Riva - 
remedies were found for both theſe inconveniences 3 for Couut o- 
vanni ſent men to Kiva, who taking from the French the Fortifications 
which tf ey bad pc ſſeſ d themſelves off, made the way open, and ren- 
dred that pals free for Proviſions and Succour and the Duke of Feria, 
having alſo ſent for experienced Ship-wrights and Mariners from Ge- 
noa, he alſo put other Barques and Brigantines into the River, which 
be ng well armed and man d, and ſome pieces of Artillery being placed 
in fitting places upon the fide of the Lak, kept the way open as well by 

Water, as by Land, for Victuals and other Proviſions, and fortb- 


with 
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with ſheed Ia Riva from being beſieged: but Conre's men being this 
mean while much recruited by mote :nenand moneys ſent by the Ve- 
netians, who deltied to ſee that Enterpriſe ended, to the end that when 
the French ſhould fall upon the State ot Mellain, they might alſo aſ- 
ſault it on theit ſide; and new Regiments of Souldiers being come un- 
to him from the Swiſſers and Griſon, Feria being very careful to de- 
fend that paſs, ſent 2000 of thoſe Dutci thither who came fi: to the 
State ot Millain: which hapned very opportunely; for Conre being 
thus recruited would needs goto aſſault Ia Riva, and do his utmoſt 
to take it; and he found the Defendants alſo recruited, who marching 
into the Field encountered the Enemy in a little Plain, beyond Nova, 
and fought them; the Combate was very fierce and ſtoutly fought on 
all ſides; and the French being often times recruited the Fight conti- 
nued till night 3 upon the coming on whereof, the French were forced 
to rette at with the loſs of many of their men; and could not only not 
come neer Riva, but forſaking Eampo, withdrew into their Quarters 
about Vico and Vercei, which were lower, and farther diſtant from Ri- 
Va. Thele happy ſucceſſes afforded the Duke of Feria breath, he 
thought himſelf fo ſafe from affaul:s on that fide, as he might have 
more leaſure to think uponthe affairs of Genoa, inthe freeing whereof 
the Victory in all parts did depend: but the delay of the Dutch was a 
great hinderance to it, which did proceed not only from the endeavours 
to the contrary of the Confederates, and of the French, but alſo trom 
the avarice of the Cantons who were to permit them to paß; who be- 
ing Tredicorsto the Crown of Spain for pay, denied them paſſage till 
they were paid their Arraers; and the Governour being in great want 
of nꝛoney, much time was required to get the moneys where with to ſa- 
tis fie them, before the coming of the Gallies from Spain to Genoa + nor 
would they grant them free paſſage when they were ſatisfied, as they 
had granted to the French, but with many limitations, which cauſed 
much delay; and the Governour being much ſollicited by the Geno- 
eſes, whom he could not pleaſe before the arrival of the Dutch, he 
made uſe of appearance, inſtead of effe&s; tor making all things ready 
fox marching, he went from Millain to Pavia, giving out that he would 
go to relieve Genoa; and here according to what was publiſhed, he 
was very diligent in making all requiſite proviſions for that ſuccour, 

and for the people who came daily from Genoa: a ſhew which was very 

ſeaſonable, and which was thought did much detain the Enemies pro- 

ce:ding, who ſeeing him ready to march, could not without apparent 

danger to themſclves, keep their Quarters, much leſs could they ad- 

vance to their Enterpriſe; to the home and neighbouring proviſions 

which ſecured the Genoeles , forreign and further diſtant accidents 

were added, which though tar enough off, yet made much for their 

main buſineſs; Don Frederico di Tolledo, who was gone with a power- 

ful Fleet to recover Brafile, return'd at this time victorious into Spain. 

and Marqueſs Spinola after nine moneths Siege took Breda; in the 

deience and preſervation whereof, not only the Hollanders did labour 

with all their Forces, but the Kings of France, England, Swethland, and 

Denmark: ſo as the Fleet which was return'd from Braſile, was a ſtrong 

defence to tte Mediterranean, againſt the Engliſh and the 1 

| Fleets, 
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Fleets, if entring the Mediterranean they ſhould make for Geno; ſo 
alſo the Flanders Army, being freed from beſieging Breda, might 
commodiouſly and without any impediment go whither it lifted, and 


keep France in j alouſie, which was then rent and diſturbed with home 


diſcords; and when the affairs of Genes, wherein that Crown was ſo 
concern'd. ſhould require it, it was ſufficient by moleſting that King- 
dom on that fide, to divert France from offending the Genoeſes 3 and 
the King of Spain, being quite of theſe two impediments, might im- 
ploy grea er Forces in defence of the State of Genoa - to boot with theſe 
two Forreign accidents, whereby the conditions of the affairs of Genoa 
were bettered; three others which hapned nee. er hand, did much impair 
the affairs of the Confederates Army: the one was, that the Victuals 
and Proviſions in the Engliſh Fleet were corrupted, then, whea it was 
ready to put to Sea for 1j ſo as it was foced to tarry ſome moneths 
to take in new Proviſions : another, tha: the Hete:icks in France began 
again to tumultuate, and the King being neceſſitated to quench tt e fixe 
which was kindled in his own houſe, could not furniſn fuel to mantain 
combuſtion abroad: the third, that the Duke of Ge, who was to 
put with his Fleet from Marceilet, notwithſtanding the 150000 Du- 
cates taken from the Genoeſes, and other moneys which the Duke of 
Savoy Furniſhed him with upon this account, proc. eded ſlowly in his 
prepatations, and could not put to Sea, according to appointment: 
therefore the Duke of Savoy and the Conſtable failing in the chief 
ground-works of their Enterpriſe, and ſeeing the Enemies preparati- 
ons to increaſe both in Genoa, and in the State of Millain, they were 
forced to think more upon their own ſafeties, then upon the ruine of 
others. The inward diſcords of their own Army was alſo a great 
break-neck to their affairs; which keeping about Gave, Ortaggis, and 
the neighbouring parts, uncertain, and not reſolved what to do, be- 
gan to want Victuals, the Country being barren, and thoſe ſpent which 
were in the Army at its firſt appearing, and at the taking of 0r1aggio ; 
for they could not hope for any from the State of Millain, now that it 
was pre vided of Souldiers; and very little came from Piedmont, by 
reaſon of the length of the Journey, the difficulty of the Guides and 
Conducts, and by the hindrances they met with by the Montferrians, 
who being irritated, and angred at the ill uſage they received from the 
Army, as it paſſed through their Country, declared themſelves fierce 
Enemies; hindring their Conducts, killing the Conductors, and all 
ſuch Souldiers, who to get rid of the ſufferings of the Camp retired 
either into France or Pieamont. The troch es were no leſs which the 

received from the Poʒzzevetaſchy: theſe are thoſe that inhabit the Val- 
leys and the Moun a ns of Po Nevera, a Torrent, which ſalling from 
the Apenine, and running for the ſpace ot ten miles through the Valley 
which lies beneath, falls into the Sea two miles Weſtward from Ge- 
noa: they ate men for the moſt part given to Husbandry, but very 
fierce and ſtrong, who having no well- ordered Militia, whereof they 
are altoge:her incapable, prove (on the contr. ry) excellent at ſcattered 


Enterpriſes which require neither Diſcipline nor Order; and particu- 


larly in the deſence of Paſſes, and of the neighbouring Mountains, by 
reaſon of their experience and practiſe in thoſe Valleys, and by theic 
being 
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being well vers d in thoſe eraggy Mountains: theſe men appeared, di- 
vided into Troops, on all ſides, taking all ſuch of the Enemies party 
prifoners, who fled from their Quattets fot prey, or driven by any 
other neceſſity : which hapning often times, did fo tertiſie the Enemy, 
as none durſt ſtir from the Camp, for feat of being ſlain, or taken pri- 
ſoners: ſo as being in a manner beſieged in their Camp, they were 
forced to keep in3 and as by reaſon of this, and of famine, and other 
ſufferings and ſickneſſes which began to inereaſe amongſt the Souldiery, 
and by the running away of many the Camp grew daily leſs y ſo by the 
diſagreemen. of the Commanders their main enterptiſe grew ſtill leſs 
proſperous: a manifeſt diſagreement appeared between the Duke and 
Conſtable 3 which ariſing at the firſt our of ſleight occaſions and jealou- 
ſies, did daily fo increaſe, as did totally deſtroy the common reſolves. 
The Conſtable came into Pieamont, inflamed with high deſires, and 
almoſt as fervent as the Duke in the buſineſs of Genos + being come 
neer the Genoeſe Confines he cooled in his ardour, and ſeemed (as 
bath been faid) ro weigh the condition of the war with roo much cau- 
tion: ſo as being much perplext, and unreſolved in point of advan- 
cing, he propoſed the enterpriſe ot Aleſſandria to the Duke, as being 
by all the reaſons of war, neceſſary to proceed that of Genoa, wherein 
he appeared to dev ate trom his former reſolutions, and defirous to bu- 
fie himſelf in new wars, and greater troubles, againſt the State of Mil- 
lain; which the Duke being hot in the enterpriſe; and in his reſentment 
againſt the Genoeſe, did abſolutely abhor: but the Conſtable making 
objeRions againſt adyaricing into the Ligurian Mountains, without 
having firſt made ſure their retreat; which te ſaid could not be done 
without taking ſome ſtrong place, and capable to receive them; the 
Duke baving removed ſo many difficulties, did by the happy ſucceſs 
at Reſſiglione, Ottaggio and Guis, taciiely accuſe rhe Conſtable of 
coolneis and delay; ſeveral were the debates and conteſtings between 
them touching who ſhould be maſter of Gavis, and many other things, 
whereby they came little leſs then to an open breach: Yer the Duke, 
leſt leſſer relpeRs might ſpoil their greater ends, was content that the 
Conſtable ſhould put a Garrifon into Gio, till ſuch time as the King, 
to whom they both writ, ſhould decide rhe buſineſs; the King return'd 
an Anſwer, but in favour of the Conſtable 3 at which the Duke was 
highly ſcandalized : but the Duke was moſt of all troubled, for that 
he did firmly believe the Conſtable was bribed by the Genoeſe Gold 
to delay the buſineſs; for to his jealouſtes which he had in this behalf, 
even ſince when he was in Aſti, other conjectures were added which 
made his ſuſpicion the-more probable: one amongft the reſt g that Ste- 
fano Spinole, who was one ot the prifoners at Ottaggio, was ſent by the 
Commonwealth to try the Conſtables mind, by the means of Claudio 
Marini, who was Embaſſadour from the King, with the Duke, and 
whoſe Wife was Spinols's Siſter; and to bargain with him, upon the 
1eceit of a great ſum of money, that he would forgo the Duke, and 
give over the buſineſs. This jealouſie was occaſioned by its being 
known, that the day before tte taking of Ouaggio, Spinola bad obtain d 
by Marini's means, a ſafe conduct irom the Conſtable to come to the 
Camp, and ſpeak with his Brother in Law : nor wanted there * 
vertiſ⸗ 
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vertiſments ſent craftily from Cenoa to the Duke, whereby be was fully 
informed of theſe proceedings: he who was naturally ſuſpicious, and 
prone to give eat unto ſu ch informations, and who made himſelt be- 
lieve he had many adherents in Cenoa, who did privately favour this 
his enterprile, began to. believe that to be undoubtedly certain, where- 
of he had formerly had ſome deep impreſſions; eſpecially ſince the 
Conſtable was known. to be naturally covetous, the Duke beganto 
impure this his ſo greatchangeof will, and reſolution, to manifeſt cor- 
ruption; and to complam freely 2 that he was couſened in this 
Enterpriſe 5 and the news which he affirmed he heard from Piedmont, 
of the continually paſſing of French Souldiers through. thoſe parts, 
who returned into France from the Camp, with the Conſtables Paſs, 
increaſed theſe his complaints: from hence (were theſe relations and 
ſuſpicions. true or falſe) began reciprocal detractions; and little re- 
ſpe& or intelligence was had betwen the Cuurts of theſe two great 
8 and in this interim, the Supream Magiſtrate of Genes 
who was Superintendent in the Government of Affairs, was informed 
that about 500 Oxen were grazing in the Enemies quarters, which 
ſerved for the Train of Artillery; and he confidering that without 
thoſe it was impoſſible for the Enemy to approach the City, and give 
battery; gave order to the Pozzeyeraſchy, who by their ſucceſs were 
become bold, and formidable to the Enemy, that they ſhould uſe all 
means to ſcatter them; the Pozzeveraſchy betook themſelves coura · 
giouſly to the buſineſs which was hard enough otherwiſe to be effected: 
nor was their fortune inferiour to their courage; for coming in the 
night ſeaforf to the Enemies quarters, they: flew the Sentinels, and 
came to the Corps de guarde, and entring thereinto, flew many. and 
many of them endeavouring ſafety by flight abandoned the Oxen, 
giving the Pozzeveraſchy means not onely to diſperſe them, but to 
lead them alive through unuſual ways, but which were well knowyn to 
them into Poæ vera, and from thence to Genoa, to the great joy of the 
City, and no little praife unto themſelves, entring as it were in tri - 
umph for having done ſo generous an action: whereupon the ſafety of 
not ieeing the Enemies Artillery planted againſt their Walls did much 
depend; ſo as being made unable to move, they could neither come. 
to Genoa, nor return to Piaamont: they were therefore forced to expect 
carriage Horſes from France, which were ſuddenly given order for; 
which preparations were afterwards imploied in Italy, for other more 
neceſſary occaſions of that war: this loſs was ſucceeded by the like of 
Savignone, which was taken by the ſame Pozzeveraſchy, and by other 
Mountainers of choſe parts j where Don Felice was ſaid to be with 200 
Foot, but ill provided of Victuals or Ammunition, The Pozzeve- 
raſchy went thither with 200 Foot which were ſent them from Genoa, 
and being accompanied with many others of the neighbouring Viliages, 
they ſat down betote the Caſtle, hoping rather to take it by keepin 
y xceping 
them from Victuals, then by aſſault, and they would have ſoon re- 
gained it, and have taken Don Felice priſoner, had not the Duke, ap- 
prehending bis Sons danger, teſolved to free him: he theretore 
choſe 300 of his beſt Foot, and 50 Horſe, and having overcome the 
a pelity of the Mountains, he came ſo ſuddenly and unexpectedly upon 


the 
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the aſſailants, as quitting their ſtations, they afforded the Dukes men 
free acceſs unto the Caſtle, and conveniency to take the Dukes Son 
and the whole Garriſon out, and to return with them: yet this retreat 
was not without ſome trouble and loſs unto the Duke; for the Pozze- 
veraſchy keeping behind him in thoſe rocky Mountains 3 ſlew ſome of 
his men, amongſt which, Crotii, the Dukes chiefeſt Secretary, The 
Duke of Feria kept ſtill in Pavia, idle and irreſolute; for though a great 
many of the Dutch were already come; yet could he not march out 
for want of moneys to pay the Souldiers, and for want of other Pro- 
viſions 3 and the fear of breaking with the Crown of France did fo per- 
plex him, as he knew not what to reſolve upon; eſpecially ſince he 
had received Orders from the Court, to be very cautious in what he 
ſhould therein do. 

The Duke and Conſtable being aware of theſe delays and perplexi- 
ties giew more encouraged to perſevete in the Enterpriſe 5 and being 
ſure that Feria would not ſecond his threats with effects, they were 
daily leſs afriad to be aſſaulted in their quarters and net having whol- 
ly given over their hopes of ſuccour by Sea, and of being recruited 
from France by Land, they thought they might have more leaſure to 
expect them. The Commonwealth, on the contrary, which had the 
Confederates Army ſtill within their Dominions; and which was not 
yet out of fear of the Fleets by Sea, could not be free from apprehenſi- 
on of danger: wherefore being afflicted with their ſo long expeRation 
of ſuccour from Millain, they reſolved to put it to a puſn; and ſeat 
Jovan Vincenzo Imperiale, Son to Fovan Facomo, to Pavia, who had 
been Doge a little before, tot! e end that by his Reaſons, and by mo- 
neys, whereof he carried good ſtore with him, he might ſacilit ate 
the Governours coming into the Fie'd : the reſolution was very ſea- 
ſonable, and the expedition very acceptable; for / Imperiale, being 
come unto. the Governour remeved all impediments by his preſent 
moneys, and wan ſo much credite by the efficacy of his perſwafions 
and counſels, as he was admitted into their moſt ſecret Conſultations, 
where he wrought it ſo, as, the Governour laying aſide all other re- 
ſpecs, reſolved to go to the delivery of Genoa: be therefore went with 
thoſe of Pavia into Aliſſandria, and prepared to march into the Field, 
and to fall upon the Con ederates with a powerful Army: the Dutch 
who were come, and who were to come into Italyj, were 16000, divi- 
ded into four Regiments: one under Baron Papen baim, another under 
the Count di Soles, the third under Count t, and the laſt (which 
was not yet arrived, ) under Charles Count Mansfield, Beſides theſe, 
many Horſe were come from Polonia and Croatia, to the number of 
between two and three thouſand; to which the Neapolitan and Lom- 
barde Horſe being added they made up 5000: but becauſe ſo many 
Forreigners in the body of an Army, went accompanied with danger 
of Sedition, Mutiny, and other greater miſchieſes; the Governour 
who h:d but few home Forces to coum erpoiſe the Foreigners, reſol - 
ved to take out all the Spaniards and J alians who were in Garriſon at 
la Riva, and ſend thither a greater number of Dutch in their places: 
he ſent Papenhaim thither with his Regiment, conſiſting of about 6000 
Dutch, to which he added 500 I:alian Foot, and 500 Horſe; W Borg 
Rr | ack 
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back for Count Fowen Serbellone with all his Spaniards and Iralians, and 
kept them in his Army : The Duke and Conſtable grew fearful when 
they ſaw ſo great a body of enemies ſo neer; (for it Was calculated that 
the Governour, leaving all his Towns well Garriſon'd, was to march 
into the fields with above 20000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe) and their 
hopes of the Engliſh Fleet, and of new ſupplies from France, being 
vaniſh'd, they began to ſee plainly that the buſineſs of Genoa grew daily 
more deſperate and that it became them better to think of retreating 
then of advancing any further, Leaving therefore Nov? and Gevis 
wel munited, and in the latter 19 of their greateſt Cannon for Battery, 
which they could not poſſibly carry along with them for want of Oxen; 
and firing 01/#4ggis they reſolved to return into Piedmont by the ſame 
way they were come, not baving with them above 8000 Foot in very 
ill order, and 2500 Horſe, and ſome ſmall pieces of Ordnance: It is 
ti ue they were met in the County of Neice by Prince Victiris, with part 
of the Gatriſons tt at were left in the Town della Riviera: This was the 
iſſue of the ill- undertaken Enterpriſe of Gu, meted out rather by 
vaſt thoughts, and ardent deſire of revenge, then by any civil or Mili- 
tary wildotn, : 

When they departed , to the end that their Retreat might be the leſs 
diſhonowable, they reſolved to go to the taking in of Savena: The 
ſame, nay grea er difficulties oppoſed this deſigne, then had done that 
of Genoa the ſame ſterility of foil z the difficulty of the ways, un- 
proper for the bringing of Artillery z the weaknels and ſmall number 
of thoſe they brought, which were unfit for Battery, eſpecially of ſuch 
new Fortifications and ſtrong Rampiers as were made to defend the 
Town; the many Souldiers and Commanders which were gone thi- 
thet from Gexos, (for Genoa being freed from danger, they turned all 
their thoughts and forces upon defending Savors) the ſmallneſs and 
weakneſs of their Army: whereas on the contrary, that of Millan was 
multiplied, and ready to march; fo as if when their forces were entire 
and freſn, ſome ot theſe reſpects kept her from proceeding againſtCenoa, 
whilſt the Governour was unprovided , and whilſt reliet from Naples 
was not come to Genoa what could they hope for in ſo great an altera- 
tion ot Affaits? But the Duke thought it too great a (corn to be forc d 
to return to Piedmont weakened in forces and Reputation, not havi 
done any thing worthy his threats and preparations: He therefore for 
the honour of their joint forces, and ſor tt e performance of what they 

had agreed upon at S, propounded this advancing towards Sevens 
to the Govyernour ; who having been never to be movi d in what con- 
cern'd the enterpyile of Genos , ſiffered himſelf by the Dukes importu- 
nities and reprocbes to be perſwaded unto this. 8 6 
This Enterpriſe appeared to have two foundations; one, That they 

. had diſcovered new and preciſe Orders ſeat from Spain to the Gover- 
nour, whereby he was abſolutely forbidden to come to a Battel; where- 
tore ſuppoſing that all the Forces in the State of Millan would ſtand 
idly looking on, they thought any enterpriſe feaſable: The other, for 
that tt ey had received new advertiſement that the Fleet at Marceiles be- 
ing come trom out that Haven ſhould appear in thoſe Seas with Re- 
eruits of men, victuals and munition, at the ſame time that they ſhould 


come 
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come to Savena5 and that landing a great many men, they would keep 
between Savona and Genoa out of a double end; The one, to keep re- 
lief from Genoa; the other, that they might play upon the City with 
their great Guns from Sea, whilſt it ſnould be aſſaulted by the land 
Army; and ſo to facilitate the ſurrender of Savona: And to this pur- 
poſe Prince Victorios had given the Duke of Gaiſt 40000 Ducates, when 
having taken La Riviera he was in Ventimiglia: Upon theſe ſo ſleight 
and weakly-laid foundations they would once more try their fortune: 
Thus leaving their Quarters they marched through Mantferrat towards 
Acqui; whitber they came within a few days without any diſturbance 
For the Genoeſes being more deſirous to preſerve Savona then to fall 
upon them inthe Reer, ſentall their men thither : Nor could the Go- 
vernour of Millais , who was come to Aleſſandria, fall upon them as 
they retreated, though he intended ſo to do: For being got on Horſe- 
back to that end; and being ready in Arms with his forces; as he was 
ſaluted according to the Military manner, by a Dutch Company, his 
Horſe roſe up on end at the noile of the Muſquet ſhot ; and threw the 
Goyernour, who was ſomewhat corpulent, down, ſo as he was forc'd 
to keep his bed for ſome days, Thus their Retreat proved fortunate, 
though between two enemies Armies; yet as the Reer was bringing up 
ſome ſmall pieces of Artillery, with about 800 Horſe, they had a bicker- 
ing with ſome Troops of Horſe which were quartered in Sefſe, a Town 
of Aleſſandria, which is upon the way by which the Reer paſſed : The 
Encounter was gallant and ſtoutly fought; the Spaniſh Horfe were 
fewer in number, but coming to blows bad the better of the enemy, 
with little loſs unto themſelves; for the French Horſe had only breaſt- 
plates on, and the Spaniards were armed at all pieces; ſo as they flew 
and wounded the enemy without being Eurtthemſelves: Being at laſt 
diſ-in'angled and got looſe, they retreated commodiouſly. The Ar- 
my being come to Acqui, and perſevering in their intended march to 
Savona, they deſtin d Acqui, though it were very weakly walled, for a 
Rendezvouz for their Arms, and for a ſatety on their backs: where- 
fore leaving 3000 of their beſt Souldiers there in Garifon, with all the 
Ammunition and proviſion they could bring from Gawio, they morch'd 
on with the reſt, which were not above $000, towards Savons, When 
they were come to Spigzo, a Town which ſtands ia the mid-way, they 
made Prince Victoris and Marſhal Crickey , advance with part of their 
men to Cairo, which was defended by 250 Neopolitans; and playing 
upon it with ſome (mall Pieces of Artillery, they after having wade 
two ſhot, took it upon Articles: But the Governour having recovered 
his fall, and finding that they march'd on ſtill towards Savers, held it 
now no longer time to ſtand idle, nor to ſuffer that Town to be taken 
whilſt he and his Army looked on, which being of ſuch importance to 
the State of Genoa, was alſo a great concernment to the Crown of 
Spain: Setting therefore a'l otter reſpects aſide, he went out of Aleſ- 
ſandria with 22000 Foot, all very good men, and with 5000 able Horſe, 
and marched towards Acqui whether being come, be torthwith pol- 
ſeſt himſelf of ail the eminent parts ther abouis, and planted his Bat- 
teries; which cauſed ſuch terrour in the French, who ſaw how welk 
their Rampiers were, and that * Citizens would not for tte r ſakes 
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run the hazard: of being ſack'd , parleyed preſently z and agree ng to 
march out, the Souldiers only wich their Swords and Dagge:s, and the 
Officers with their Horſe: and Baggage, but upon obligation to return 
into France by the Country of the Valieſani , leſt they might return to 
the Army: 2300 Foot marched out; many who through great weakneſs 
were not able to go ſaying behiad : They found 17 Banners left 
there, 500 Bartels of powder, many Sacks of Victuals, many Cannon 
Bullets, Arms, and artificial Fire- works; and which was more remark- 
able, the Dukes Wardrobe, wherein were rich Liveries for Pages and 
Foot - men, Saddles, Bridles, and other Furniture for Horſes, all very 
richly wroughtz and Moveables to a great value, which the Duke had 
provided, thinking aſſuredly to enter in triumph into Cenos: So far 
had this Prince ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported by his aſpiring imagi- 
nation, | 

The Duke and Conſtable, finding by the loſs of Acqui (which they 
t eard of in Syigno) the falſhood of the Report that the Spaniſh Forces 
would not move for fear of diſturbing the union and friendſhip of the 
two Crowns, they were aſtoniſhed , ſeeing in what danger they were 
of being aſſaulted by two enemies Armies, being incloſed between 
them amidſt thoſe Cliffs : The Duke hearing the news, got immedi- 
a'ely on Horſe-back, and leaving the care of all things wholly to the 
Conſtable, went with ſome few Gentlemen towards Piedmont, The 
Conſtable, ſeeing himſelf abandoned, termed the Dukes departure 
down right running away, and complained of his being left ro manage 
the buſineſs himſelt alone; and ſpeedily calling back the Marſhal from 
Cairo, with whom came alſo Prince Victorio, they went altogether to 
Biſtægno, where there being a Gariſan, they were received without any 
withſtanding : But being aware that the Governour did advance with 
part of his torces to fall upon them in that place, and that he had ſent 
another part thereof to hinder their retreat and victuals, they refolved 
to get out of thoſe ſtreights, and to get into the open fields of Piedmont. 
The Retreat being thus reſolved upon, the Conſtable and the Marſhal, 
headiug the Van, wherein were about 2000 Foot, and almoſt all the 
Horſe, they parted early in the morning; and marching apace, they 
came without diſturbance to Canelli: The Prince kept in the Reer, 
wheiein were the þ. ſt men3 and making the Artillery advance, he alſo 
retrea'ed, leaving the place tothe enemy 3 who ere he was well got 
out entred Biſtagnene,and purſued him without any intermiſſion, ſo faſt, 
as being got near unto him upon the going to of the day, in the Valley 
of Auniſtero, they f.ced ore another within Muſquet ſhot : Some ſmall 
Skirmiſhes paſſed here, which the night parted , without much toſs or 
advamageto either ſide: The meantime, the Prince being careful of 
the Artillery and other incumbrances (wluch he had much adoto get 
up the Moun-ains ) made great diligence be made in the climbing up; 
and at the ſame me min ed his own defence againſt tie enemy, who 
were at his heels: But hearing that at laſt the Artillery was got to the 
Mountains top, be alſo retreated thither without any trauble; for the 
eaemy h ving no order to fight, nor to advance, retreated to Biſtagno, 

aud ſuffei ed them to retreat quietly into Canelli, where he was received 
by his Father, and by the Conſtable, with gteit applauſe, who had been 
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in great anxiety for him. The Governour would have made uſe of the 
prefent occaſion, and would have aſſaulted the Reer, and taken away 
all the Artillery and Baggage; But Don Ferenimo Pimontello, Don 
Lewis di Cordua, and Don Franciſco Padiglia, took him off from ſo 
ſeaſonable a reſolution; firſt by perſwaſions, then by proteſting againſt 
it ʒ who out of private emulation, envying (as it was thought by many) 
the glory of ſo bappy an atchievement, propoſed unto him the preciſe 
Orders of the Court to the contrary the danger and aſſured raine which 
would inne if things ſhould not ſucceed well; which if they ſhould do, the 
good thereof wat not ts be paraiell a with the danger : For what more can we 
erpect, ſaid they, if we ſbonl get the Victory, but the routing of the Re- 
Itques of a miſerable Army, which being already conſumed of themſelves, 
cannot prejudice us: but ſay we ſhould be worſted , what danger would there- 
by reſult to the Kings affairs , both from the Venetians who are ready to make 
war in the Cremoneſe; from the French in the Valtoline , and from the 
Delle and Conftale , if they ſhall have the better of the Conflift * Beſides, 
that the Confederates party , who were nom quite overthrown , if they ſhould 
ges beart again by any the leaſt encounter, they would for certain become more 
ferce and fervent then ever. The Governour, who was better vers'd 
in State affairs then in what belonged to war, ſuffer'd himſelf to be per- 
ſwaded by thoſe who were · better experienced in war then he, and ſo 
let flip a ſignal occaſion of putting an undoubted end to all the preſent 
war with one little action: The like advice being given to the Marqueſs 
of San Croce in Savona made him keep from marching out of Sewers, 
and from falling upon the enemy on the Reer in their retreat from Cai- 
ro and Spigno; it being certain that if San Croce and the Governour had 
known how to make uſe of the occaſion by ineloſing the enemy in thoſe 
difficult places, they would undoubtedly bave ruined them: And yet 
the remainders of this Army, ruin'd as it was, which the Spaniſh Com- 
manders thought not worthy their deſtroying , did within a while after 
ruine the Governours intire Army; and not long after the Spaniards 
needed to be protected and defended againſt thoſe weak remainders: 
Thus doth Fortune often vary the condition of humane affairs; and the 
loſs of opportunity doth oft times carry victory to thoſe who in all like- 
lihood would have been overcome. 
The Genoeſes being thus freed from fear of the enemies Army; che 
firſt thing they did was to think of recovering what they had loſt, and 
ot what the enemy were yet maſters: The firſt Town that returned to 
the obedience of Genoa, was Novi, wherein was a French Regiment 
under Monſieur della Grange; partly by means of the PoXzeveraſchis 
partly by the means of the Towns-menaad other inhabitants of thoſe 
parts, who being diſpers d by the war went wandering up and down 
about the neighbouring Towns. Abont 300 whereof met at the Ca- 
puchins Covent, not far from that Town; part whereof entring by 
night, by a Vault under ground, into the Town 3 and being aſſiſted by 

ſome ot the Burgers who were acquainted with the Plot, firſt flew 
the Sentinels, and then forced the Gate della Valle, and let in their 
Companions by the Portal which they opened with their Axes; who 
going jointly to the Gate della Strada, where moſt of the French Gar- 
riſon were, they put them to the Sword, and made themſelves maſters 
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of the Gate.: Then running about the Town, and putting it into an 
Alarm, they flewall the French they met with; and then going to 
the Caſtle, whither the greateſt part of them were with their Gover-. 
nour retired, they begirt it on all fides , threatning to kill them it they 
did not immediately ſurrender the Caſtle: The French being aſtoniſh- 
ed at ſo ſuddea and unexpected an accident, yielded before the Sun ri- 
ſing upon diſcretion. of the enemy: About 300 of them were ſlain in 
this conflict, amongſt which the Governours Son; a young youth, 
who contrary to his Fathers Example, choſe rather to fall mantully with 
his Sword in hand, then to purchale his life upon baſe conditions - The 
number of the Priſonets were twice as many 5 the chief whereof were 
the Governour Monſieur de /a Grange, his Lieutenant, #1 Signior di Bei- 
lagrada, and his Brother, who was a Knight of Malta 3: Monſieur Bon- 
neville; the Baton Laitè, nine Enſigne- beaters, and four Lieutenaants, 
The recovery of 0vada, Roſiiglione and Campo, ſucceeded that of Novi, 
which were abandoned by tte enemy; who flying ſo to ſhun death, met 
with it, by beiag miſcrably ſlain and cut in pieces by the country peo- 
ple: Ihe recovery of Gave proved ſome what harder; wherein were 
about 1800 Souldiers under Monſieur di Senſi. About this time the 
2000 Dutch came to Genoa ,.,. commanded by Verrema, who, together 
with Monſieur Bor oloe's mea, and ſome others were ſent by the Com- 
monwealth, under the Baron Batteville,to recover the Town, Bei 
come to the Town they cook up their Quarters, planted their Batteries, 
and fell to work 5 bur firſt they try d the defendants, and began to 
treat with them upon ſurrender upon Articles: whereupon they quick- 
ly agreed; ſo as the Town remained in the power of the affailants,. but 
not the Caſtle they therefore planted their Batteries againſt the Caſtle, 
and plaid upon it tor ſome days z and though by reaſon of the far di- 
ſtaac-rhey, could not prejudice it much by their ſhot, the detendants 
yieided it upon agr.ement to the Common-wealths Commanders, who 
recovered it in leſs time, and with fewer men by much, then the Duke 
and Cunſtable bad taken it, with ſo powerful an Army. There were 
therein 19 great Pieces of Artillery, great ſtore of Arms and Powder, 
of artificial fires, and other warlike preparation, which were left there 
by the enemy, and were taken by tte Captains of the Commonwealth; 
17 Co ours were likewiſe therein taken, part belonging to the King of 
France, part to the Duke; which were all brought ro Genoa in a kind 
of Triumph: All che people and Citizens ran with great joy to ſee it; 
who could not ſausfie themſelves with ſeeing thoſe Tools brought cap- 
tive to the City, which were but a little before deſtin d to make them 
Captives. I be Duke and Conſtable could not relieve thele places, as 
they faichtully promiſed the Commanders whom they left to defend 
them when they went from thence ; nd as ſo noble a Train of Artillery 
left behinde them obliged them to do, in regard of the Governours un- 
expected coming out againſt them, and of the neceſſity of their retiring 
from Canelli; from wheace they afterwards recovered Aſti, where 
they con: ulted rather how to detend what remained, then to keep what 
they had gotten. . 
Feria was at this time come from Acqui to Rocca a Ara o, and from 
thence to occimiano, a Town in Montferrat, four miles diſtant from 
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Caſſal; whither Don Oe di Cordas, à Captain of good account 
came to him by order from the King, out of Flanders, to be aſſiſtant 
in Counſel to the Governour, and inthe managing of the preſent war; 
wherein the Governour who was not over well experienced, and who 
had Captains andCounſellors about him, rather Rivals then Confidentsz 
had need of a Counſellor and Moderator, who might not only be ex- 
perienced, but faithful: And Don Con allo was allied unto the Ge ver- 
nour , wherefete he had reaſon to confide in him. They conſulted of 
all things in occimians ; wherein the Conſultors differed in their opini · 
ons; to attempt Aſti or Veroelles, ſo to open their way into Piedmont, 
would be long and labourſotne Enterpriſes, and the event uncertain 3 
whetein , together wich the tuine of their whole Army, their Honour 
was much hazarded, without any apparent figne of profit 3 for if peace 
ſnould be made they muſt be neceffirated to reftore them: And it was 
already ſuppoſed for ce:tain, that the King was not inclined to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelt of any thing belonging to the Duke, with an intention to 
detain it: To what purpoſe would it be theato take ſo much pains, to 
thed ſo much blood, and ſpend ſo much money, in taking a place which 
was aftetwards to be reſtored 2 It was therefore agreed that it would be 
beiter and ſa et by making In · todes into the open Towns of Piedmont, 
and by deſtroyiag and burning th n+ and ſo to afflict the Duke by thoſe 
means, as that he might be quie -: tbe future; and that he might not 
atterwards think ic lawful to diſturb the peace of Italj upon any ſleight 
occaſion : Thus they thought that without danger of waſting their men, 
ot baza:ding their reputation upon the uncertain taking ofa Town, they 
might ſafely enter Piedmont, and Overcome it with a freſh and numerous 
Army, and with the Polack and Croat Cavalry, which were natutally 
good at In-rodes and the laying of Countries waſte: For that the Con- 
tederates Army being weakned, and almoſt annihilated, would not dare 
to fight, nor appear againſt them in open field; which reſolution being 
divulged infuled ſuch terror into Pieamont, as not only the Inhabitants 
of the weaker Towns, but even the very Citizens of 7#r7i», nat think» 
ing themſelves ſaſe within choſe walls, nor under the ſhelter of that Ci- 
tadel, they fled towards the Alpes with all the beſt things they bad; in 
ſo much as the Duke began to taſte of chat fright and fear in his own 
Tertitories, which he had a little before occafioned in Gens: But this 
reſolution, which undottbtedly was the ſateſt , was out · voted by ano- 
ther; which was, ro attempt the taking of ſome Towns in Piedmont 
firſts and this, not ſo muck out of good reaſon of wat, and for ſecuring 
their entry, which they reſolved to do howſoever z as out of Ambiti- 
on; thinking it not becoming the Grandezzaand Reputation of fo nu- 
merous an Army to do nothing but make Ta-rod-s, and lay the Coun- 
try waſte; They were the more eafily induced to give way to this, for 
that they thought they might ſecretly, and without much difficulty, ef- 
fect their deſires : Fixing ti eir eyes 1755 according to wont, upon 
the Cities of Aſti or Verceller, or upon e Towns of Yerru4 or Creſcen- 
tino, tt ey kept itill in occi miano, a place almoſt equally diſtant from 
thoſe four Towns 3 providing Bottoms to throw a Bridge over the Poe 
at Ponte ſturaʒ giving out that they would paſs thereby over eitt er to 
Vercclles or Creſcentino; to the end that the Duke not being able _ 
wan 
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want of men, to furniſh all thoſe Towns at one and the ſame time, 
might by betaking himſelf to defend ſome one of them, afford 
them opportunity of turning upon that which ſhould be worſt pro- 
videdz which thinking they might eaſily take, it might open the 
way for them to proſecute their reſolution of 3 Piedmont. 
But this deſign, which by ſpeedy execution might ealily be effected, 
was hindred by the accuſtomed, and almoſt natural flow proceeding 
of the Spaniards; for though the throwing the Bridge over at Ponte- 
ſtara made the Duke bethink himſelf of Creſcentino 3 and that there - 
tore he came with the reſt of his men to the Banks of Poe, leaving 
Prince Thomaſo with only 2000 men in A ſti. ; Feria went immediately 
towards Aſti with his Army, out of a double intent; either to draw the 
Duke thither with all his men, and fo leaving the reſt of his Towns 
unprovided, and as it were abandoned, Feria might make uſe of the 
occ.fion, and turn upon ſome other of them, and take it e.fily ; or elſe, 
if the Duke, not to leave his ather Towns abandoned, ſhould nor come 
to Cefend Aſti, he might poſſeſs himſelf of the ways about Aſs and 
ke: ping it from being relieved by the Duke, might eaſily make him- 
ſelf maſter of it: but being come to the Oſteria della San Croce, where 
he kept idle for ſome days, and ſuffering his Horſe to ſcoute the Field 
only, without paſſing over ls Verſa, he afforded the Duke opportuni- 
ty to ſend the Marſhal firſt thither with 3000 Foot, and to go after- 
wards thither himſelf with the reſt : failing therefore in his delign of 
taking this City unprovided, be fell to his other deſign, to go to ſome 
one of the other three Towns, which by reaſon of the neceſſity of de- 
fending Aſti were abandoned. Verrua was that which was pitch'd 
upon, as being neereſt, more commodious, of more profit and con- 
ſequence3 for by taking it he ſhould ſo divide Creſcentins, and all 
the County of Vercelli, from the County of Aſti, as the one ſhould not 
be able to affiſt the other: nor did he feat the taking of it, as well by 
reaſon of the littleneſs thereof, as alſo ſor that it was only guarded by 
300 Country people: but the ſame ſlowneſſe, and irteſolution of 
the Spaniſh genius, ruin d this deſigne alſo, which required haſte fin 
execution; for if the chief of the Army, without ſtirring from the 
quacters whe: e they were, had entertained the Duke in the defence of 
Aſti, and bad at the ſame time ſent a flying Squadron of Horſe with 
Musketeers en cronpe, they might caſily have taken it at the very firſt, 
or at leaſt Fave. poſſeſs d themſelves of the Paſſes thereabouts, and 
have block d up all ſuccour fo, as it muſt ſoon fall into the poſſeſſion 
of the Army which was to come ſoon after: but either not loving 
to divide their Forces, as being too contrary to that ſecurity which they 
ſo much ſtudied, (ſo thinking that whatſoever diligence the Enemy 
could make, they could not keepſthat little Caſtle from them; .) they 
will go thitbe with their united Army. Thus parting from the Banks 
of Verſe, without having attempted aay thing againſt the City of Af, 
they weat with all their For to Verraa. Prince Thomaſo and the 
M.rſhal march d out wich 800 Horſe, part French, part Piedmontele, 
to fall upon the Reet; and ſeeing ſome Troops of the Dutch Cavalry, 
which march'd under Colonel Lillo, far from the body of Horſe, 
they aſſaulted them; and having the bettet of the buſineſs, they diſ- 
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pers d them, and wounded Lillo very ſorely; and had utterly 'routed 
them, had not ſome other of their friends Horſe come in to ſuccour 
them; who charging the French and Piedmonteſe Horſe, flew many 
of them, and amongſt the reſt two Captains, the Baron 4 Herman a, 
the Dukes Commiſſary- General of Horſe: fo as being repuls'd, the 
Spaniſh Army might quietly purſue their March; and yet neither this, 
nor any other impediment which they met with, which retarded the 
proceeding of the Army, nor yetthe Caſtle of Rabella, which being in 
the mid- way would nor yield till it was batter'd, would have bindred 
the taking of Verrua much; the Army not finding it any way better 
provided with Garriſon, or better fortified, then it was when they 
went from their firſt quarters to take it: ſo as they might have done the 
ſame thing which they might have done before Aſti, with their flying 
Squadron; for though the Duke, when he was free of the danger of 
Aſti, went with ſuch ot his men as were readieſt into the Field, and 
coaſting along by the Enemy, intended him no good 3 yet becauſethe 
way by which he ſaw them march led both to Cheri and to Verrua, 
and that he knew not whither of the two they meant to go to; he was 
forced to ſuſpend his reſolution, and be ready to go whitherſoever he 
ſhould fee them bend: moreover, when he ſaw them incline towards 
Verrua, he muſt if he would ſuccour it, go to Creſcentino, which was 
on the other {ide of the Poe : and not being able to paſs to the other 
fide, but by the ſtone Bridge which was neer Tarizo, he was fain to 
take a large compals to paſs his men over it, to Creſcentino: ſo as the 
Governour had con veniency enough to have found that Town unpro- 
vided, and to have done what he pleaſed with it: but neither he nor 
Don Gonſallo, who then ordet'd and provided all things under the Go- 
vernour, being able to make uſe of ſo happy an occaſion, loſt it by 
theſe and other negligences3 and by the deltruRion of that fAlouriſhi 
Army, made that little Burrough, which was not otherwiſe conſidera- 
ble, famous to poſterity; and with no little loſs of honour, raiſed up 
the Dukes almoſt quite loſt reputation. Ferrss is a little Town, upon 
the right fide of the Poe, not of any conſideration but for the ſeat 
thereof: it ſtands upon the top of a little Hill, ſtony and broken on all 
ſides except on the Soutb, wherein ſome what a gentler deſcent it ſu- 
ſtains a little Suburbs, which cover almoſt all the deſcent of that Hill: 
on the North fide the Poe enlargeth it ſelf, leaving ta little plain in the 
midſt, full of Trees: it hath not any Fortification, except a little Ca- 
ſtle upon the top of the Hill, from which if you take away an ancient 
Tower, it is more like an old ruine, then a Fortification : the Suburbs 
which lies upon the deſcent of the Hill is begirt with an old weak Wall; 
the Country about is full of Hills which inviron the Hill whereon 
Verrua ſtands. | 
The Governour incamp'd himſelf upon theſe little Hills on the 
Eaſt fide, to the end that Montferrat being on his back, and the Poe 
on his right band, be might receive Proviſions both by Land and 
Water: afterwards extending his quarters towards the Welt , in⸗ 
ſte d of falling to aſſault the Town at his ficſt arrival, and of preſently 
poſſeſſing himielt of ſo weak and ill guarded a Town, he (as if he were 
to beſiege a great Town, in the face of a powerful Enemy - Army) be- 
gan to fortifie his Quarters with r and other Works; and wai- 
| ting 
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ting for proviſions, which were but ſlowly brought, he took no care to 
block up the Avenves 3 inſomuch as ſoon as be ſaw the Enemies Army 
bend towards Yernus, having ſeat the Marquels di San Reyeno thither 
with his Regimegt of a thouſagd Foot, there was not any one that 
moved either to ſtop him by the way, or to hinder his coming into 
the Town : which he did at full noon, and in fight of the Enemy 
by the Gate of the neighbouring Suburbs, neer the Enemies Quarters, 
with no little note of infamy to thoſe that ſuffer'd ir, The Duke whilſt 
the Governour minded nothing but making of Baracadocs and Ram- 
piers, ſeat to the Marſhal, who was left with Prince Themaſo to defend 
Asti, to come after him, and joyn with him in Creſcentino, whither he 
ſpeedily marched 3 and coming with his mea firſt thither, whither the 
Marſhal came alſo within ſome days after with 5000 French, he be- 
took bimſelf wholly ro defence: being paſt by the Poe from Creſcentins 
to Verrua, be found that the Enemy, having quitted the Banks of the 
River, and the Plain, minded nothing but I himſclf upon the 
little Hill; and thinking that it made much for the defence of Yerria, 
to make himſelf maſter of the Plain before it, he preſently paſt over 
ſome of his men in boats, and quarter'd himſelf there without any gain · 
ſaying: being then adviſed by ſome of bis Officers to defend YVerrss 
on the upper fide, and to abandon the Suburbs which was upon the 
hanging ot the Hill, as that which being weakly walled was not tena- 
ble, nor was the main buſineſs much concern d therein 5 he contrary 
totheir opinion undertook the defence thereof, thinking that any what- 
ſoever oppoſition would either abate the edge of the Enemies Forces, 
or elle weary them, and occafion delay: which afterwards proved 
much for the defence of the Town: he therefore began to perfect a Ra- 
veline before the Suburbs, which was formerly begun by the Towas 
folk, which did partly cover, partly flank the Wall on the Front; 
and placing a ſufficient Garriſon, he Plat- form d the Wall it telf, and 
altetwards cut thorow the very Suburbs with a threefold Trench, at 
equal diſtances: to the end that thoſe who ſhould aſſault the Raveline; 
and the front of the Suburbs, ſhould not only be annoyed by thoſe 
Trenches which aroſe as did the Suburbs; but that if the defendants 
ſhould be repuls d at the firſt onſet, they might have more advantagi= 
ous places to retreat unto behind them; from whence reaſſuming the 
deſence they might make head again, and driving the aſſailants from 
what they had firſt taken, might recover it with more eaſe: he like - 
wiſe placed ſome Artillery in fit places of the higheſt Hills, which 
ſerved not only to defend the Raveline and the Suburb, but to offend 
the Enemy who were incamped on the oppoſite Hills; and ( which 
made the defence more fate )he threw a Bridge of boats over the Poe be- 
rween the Banks of Creſcentino and the Plain before Verrua s by 
meanes whereof thoſe who were quarter d in Creſcentino might 
communicate with thoſe of the Plain, and thoſe who were in Verrus; 
and the latter might be relieved and refreſhed by the former, whereby 
the defence might be made more eaſie, and conſequently might laſt the 
longer: nor herewithall content, for the greater ſecurity of the Bridge, 
and of the Garriſon which lay in the Pla n, he erected a great Trench 
between the point of the Hill rowards the Eaſt, and the Banks of Poe 
which did ſhelter almoſt all: the Plain and the Bridge. Things being 
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thus ordered, the Goveraour ho not 14. ariy oppoſition was this 
' mean while preparing how to offend the Town, found the buſineſs 
harder then he at firſt imagined it to be; for to fall abſolutely to aſſault 
the Town with all his Forces, as he wasadviſedto do by many, though 
ic — 4 peradveature bave proved the ſhorter, and more efficacious 
courſe, yet was it too ſevete, eſpecially for him, there being ſo many 
Souldiers to make defence, and he being naturally: averſe to hazard 
himſelf g for the aſſaiſants being commanded by the Hills, by the 
"Trenches which croſi d through the Suburbs, and by the Batteries 
which were placed uponthe Hills, they would not have been able to 
advance, nor without much danger have continued the aſſaults and 
when they ſhould have made ſome advancement they would have 
found it very difficult to intrench themſely-s, and ſhelter themſtlves 
from the imminency of the ſituation ſo as they would bave been re- 
puls d with much loſs, and would have been forc'd at laſt to forſake 
their ſtations, which they bad poſleſs'd themſelves of with much la- 
bour and loſs of blood: to drive the Enemy from the Banks of the Ri- 
ver, though at firſt it would not have been very hard to have done, 
yet whea the great Trench was made, it. was thought impoſſible, by 
reaſon of the continual ſuccour which might be had by the Bridge, and 
of th. ir beiag plai d upon from the higher places: which was ſoon 
known in ſome attempts which they made, wherein the aſſailants were 
with no ſmall loſs repuls d: to deprive chem ot the uſe of the Bridge, 
which would have been the moſt advantagious and ſafeſt courſe, was 
not eaſie to be done; for being ſhelter d partly by the Hill, and partly 
by the great Trench, it could not have been eaſily beaten down by 
their Artillery; though two of the Boats were funk, and the Bridge 
looſned by a Battery planted _ it by Don Philipno, Son to the Mar- 
queſs Spinola3 for they being ſupplied by the diligence uſed in faſtning 
of Boats together, and in ſubſtituting. others in the places of thoſe that 
were ſunk, the wonted conveniency of paſſage was foon provided for; 
and to the end that it might not be ſubje& another time to the ſame 
chance, the Duke made it be drawn ac little lower, where it was whol- 
ly ſhelter d from battery by the Wood in the Plain, which kept it from 
being ſeen: the like proviſion had, for another diſaſter which a few 
days after was occaſioned by the fullneſs of the River, which driving a 
Mill broke the Bridge, and diſordered the Boats, did ſeaſonably re- 
pair the loſs which was received: the leaſt of evils, ſince all other ways 
was held impoſſible, and deſperate, was to begin with expugning the 
Suburbs, which being won by little and little, would make way for 
them to get to the top of the Hill, where the Town and Caſtle ſtood: 
but here they would alſo have enough to do; it being to be oppoſed 
not only byntde Raveline, and by other Fortifications made by the 
Duke, but by the very ſituation of the place; forthe riſing of the Hill 
whereon the Suburbs ſtand, being on both ſides rocky, and hard to 
climb, it was unacceſſible on any of thoſe ſides 3 they muſt therefore 
neceſſarily attaque ic on the Front; which being very narrow, a imall 
number of detendants, would be able to make it good againſt a mucth 
greater number of aſſailants z and hence it was that the Duke was not 
prejudiced by the ſcarcity of a 7 nor the Governour N N 
2 tage 
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taged by numbers thereof; and notwithſtanding the oppugners being 
confident that their labour and diligence would overcome all difficul- 
tie, thought they might prove greater then they expected; and be- 
cauſe it was neceffary at aſt to do ſomething, they made ſome Trenches 
ag ainſt the Front of the Suburbs, and making their approaches at the 
ſame time, they came to an aſſault; which being given by Don Lewis 
di Cordua, and by Count S his Dutch, was ſtoutly withſtood: by 
thoſe within, for though they were twice entred, they were twice 
beaten back: the third aſſault made the aſſailants maſters of the Sub- 
urbs but they were forced to quit it that very night by the Marſhall, 
who was ſeat by the. Duke to recover it: he coming out of the Raye- 
line, made himſelf maſter of ſome of the Enemies Trenches and Ap- 
proaches: this Raveline may be ſaid to have been, for a while , the 
ſtumbling-block againſt which they oft times gave; and the buſineſs 
was brought to ſuch a condition, as it being often times taken and re- 
covered, at laſt, as be'ng a place too prejudicial, and too much con- 
troverted, it was abandoned by both ſides; and ſerved for a while for 
nothing, but for a Stocado'for the encounters, and for a Scene ot 
Stage, on which theſe valiant Souldiers did alternately by death Tri- 
umph. The aſſailants finding themſelves more prejudiced then ad- 
vantaged by aſſaults, fell to play with their Cannon and Musket- ſhot, 
not upon the Rampiers or Fortifications, but to beat down the Houſes, 
and kill the Souldiers who. defended the Trenches; and though the 
Houſes which were but weak were at laſt thrown down; yet know- 
ing that thoſe ruines made nathing for the main buſineſs, they began 
to make Mines, hdping thereby. to effe& their work with leſs preju- 
dice and loſs of men: but. neither. did they ſucceed better therein, by 
reaſon of the extraordinary diligence and vigilancy of thoſe within; 
who having very cunningly made counter- mines, ſometimes made 
them play againſt.the Enemy,. aud by diſturbing the Enemies proceed- 
ings rendred them vain and unefficacious: the defendants becoming 
this m-an while more hardy and not being content to ſtand upon their 
def nce, made ſome ſallies out upon the Enemies Quarters; but fared 
not ſo well there n, as whilit they. ſtood upon their defence; for they 
were much prejudiced thereby; and more particularly in a Camiſado 
by night, made by 1500 French, led on by Monſieur di Vallentienes, 
who went to fall upon the It alians Trenches; which lying utmoſt to- 
wards the Weſt werequarteted fartheſt off: but the aſſault being va- 
liantly ſuſtained, and the aſſ. ilants beaten back, Vallentienes remained 
priſoner there, and 400 of -his men wece{laia upon the place; which- 
czuſing the defendants to betake them ſelves to defence only, wherein 
they were advantaged by their Situation and Fortifications, they durſt- 
not ſally out any more; but minding the motions of the Enemy, wee 
content to keep them aloof off from their Ammunition: on the con- 
trary, the aſſailants finding tte buſineſs grow daily worſe and werſe 
began to doubt the effeRing of it; finding how tar the Dukes dili- 
gence, induſtry and warinels, accompanied with the ſtrength of the 
ſi uation, and the condition ot his Quarters, did exceed the grea'nels: 
of their Forces: Afﬀairs were brought to that pals, as they were not. 
now to think barely of the expugning of Verria, unleſs they cid firſt, 
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or at the ſame time beat the Enemy from their Quarters at Ceſcentino; 
which was impoſſible to do without dividing their Army; and to boot, 
that this dividing of the Army was contrary to the Governours geni- 
us, and tothe mind of the chief Commanders of the Army, who de- 
fired to proceed watily, theſe Quarters were as hard to be taken, as 
was Yerrua3 having Creſcentino, a ſtrong place, on their backs, the 
River before them, and beyond the River the Quarters of Verrua, which 
was joyn'd by the Bridge to thoſe of Creſcentino3 on the right hand 
the Dora Baltea, with a Bridge of Boats, by which all Proviſions and 
neceſſary Ammunitions were brought to the Camp from Piedmont ; and 
this Bridge was at both ends very well munited with two ſmall Forts; 
on the left hand, which was the place the Duke doubted moſt, becauſe 
of the Bridge which the Governour ſtill kept at Ponteſtura, it was ſhel- 
ter'd by a long Trench flank d with Bulwarks, which beginning from 
Creſcentino reached to the Rivers fide: the banks alſo on Creſcenti- 
20's ſide, as well above, as below the Quarters, were ſecured by ſeve- 

ral Corps de guarde. | 
Theſe difficulties which werethought not to be oyercome being con- 
ſidered, doubtleſly the beſt courſe would have been to have quitted 
the Enterprize, chiefly at a time when the Army was not afflicted with 
ſickneſs, which enſued afterwards; and when the Seaſon waNt*iroper 
for them to betake themſelves to ſome other Enterprize; for to perſe- 
vere obſtinately againſt ſo many difficulties was no better then to bury 
ſo gallant and powerful an Army before ſo ignoble a Caſtle: Bur the 
firſt building of the bridge at Pente ura, where it was given out that 
they would go either to Creſcentino or Verrua, the ebange of this after- 

. wardsto the Enterprizes of A ſti aud Vercelles, their not perfeveri 

therein, but beraking themſelves ro that of Verrua, would not fuffer 
them ſo much as to think of ſuch a reſolution. The Govetnour and 
other Commanders thought themſelves too much obliged to perſevere 
before Verrua, leſt it might be conceived, that ſo flouriſhing and nu- 
merous an Army changing their Sails ſo oft ſhould go wandring up and 
down here and there, as it they were not reſolved what Enterprize to 
fall upon, nor minde to do any thing : To the fear of loſing too 
much reputation, if in this condition of affairs they ſhould: rife from 
before Verrua, was added their expectation of more men which were 
ſhortly to come to the Camp. Four thouſand Foot came very ſoon 
from Genoa of thoſe who were under Gueſco and Pecchis; new Levies 
of Foot were made in Naples; and Charles Count Mansfield was to 
come ſpeedily into the State of Millain with his Regiment of 4000 
Foot and 1000 Horſe: And theſe recruits being added to the Army, 
enabling them to make two Camps, one whereof might fall upon the 
Quartersat Creſcentino, and the other keep ſtill before Verrua; it was 
held that the Duke being aſſaulted at one and the ſame time on two 
ſides would be worſted at leaſt in one, and the victory in one part did 
ſecure the victory on the other. They were yet more invited hereun- 
to by tt e divert ſion which they expected fromthe maritime parts; for 
the Marqueſs of da Croce was to enter Piedmont. with $000 good Foot 
of the Kings and Gen-eſe; and to this purpoſe 500 Horſe were ap- 
pointed to him under Manfrine Caſtiglione, which together with 2 
Which 
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whichthe Commonyealth was to pay, were to bea ſaſeguard to the 
Foot, whileſt they mould enter into the Plain of Mendovi: In which 
caſe the Puke muſt either be forced to abandon Verrua, and to relieve 
that other patt which was wholly deſtitute of defence, or, that he might 
maintain FVerrua, leave that other part to be ty upon by the Ene- 
mies Axmy: To which ſo <'re of theſe the Duke ſhould betake him- 
ſelf, the $paniaxds would aſſuredly have the victory, either on the one 
or on thether ſide, and peradventure on both; and the victory in ei- 
ther ſide would have ſativfied the Kings intention, which was not, quite 
to ruinethe Duke, but to keep him under: Moreover, the Dukes For- 
ces were not ſuch, norſa many, asthat they could of themſ elves make 
any long ſtay or reſiſtance at VTerrus; and the leſs, for that being depri- 
ved of almoſt all external helps, he bad not ſo much as reaſon to hope 
for any, by reaſon of the continual troubles of France which totally 
cut him off from any. Out of theſe hopes, and out of theſe probabi- 
litizs of ſuccour, the Governour perſevered inthe Enterpriſe of Ver- 
744; and the Duke kept conſtant, and undaunted in the defence of this 
little Burrough, againſt ſo great Forces, and ſo many preparations, 
and upon ſo many diſadyantagess and he ſucceeded therein; for the 
Goyetnour: failed. not only in his hopes and calculations, but the aſ- 
fairs ofthis Camp grew daily worſe and worſe: the ſickneſs which was 
begun in the Camp did ſo increaſe, as not only many of the common 
Souldiers, but even the chiei Officers were infected with it, and many 
of them died: three Camp-maſters died, and all the reſt fell generally 
fick ;., 25 many Setjeaats, Officers, Commanders, and perſons of 
Quality,. who were deer about the Governours own perſon; nay, he 
himſelſ being infeged with the Diſeaie was carryed to Panteſtura for 
cures leaving the charge of the Army with Don ala, rather in a 
poſtute t retreat, then to continue the Enterpriſe. 
This ſa ſore ſickneſꝭ was not occaſioned only by the influence of the 
intemperate air which was exceſtve hot this Summer, and which in 
thoſe boggy asd plaſhy parts became peſtilential, but the great labour 
and berdb⸗ which tte · Souldiers endured, and chiefly the ſcarcity of 
victuals, of which thoſe that were brought by the Poe were often inter- 
cepted by the Dukes mea, who ſcowred up and down on the oppoſite 
Shoe, hindring Navigation, and ſometimes ſeized on the boats which 
brought proviſion; and choſe chat came by Momferrat were ſtopt by 
thole of that Country; either aut of the batred they bore to the Spa- 
niards, or, as ſome would have it, hy private Orders from their Prince, 
who would never declare himſelf for the Spaniards, but hated them 
extreamiy, though the King of Spein- had ſpent, and fought ſo much 
to protect him ayainſt the Duke, who would have ſuppreſs'd him. 
Hence al ſo aroſe great ſcarcity of Fodder for the Horſes, which baving 
waſted all that was neec hand went far off to fetch it, not without great 
wearineſs and danger: the want of moneys added much to all theſe 
miichiefs, whereof very litile or none came from Spain; and their for- 
mer Proviſions were already ſpent : Pay being therefore wanting, the 
Souldiers were brought to ſo miſcrable a condition, as not being able 
to provide tor covering their nakedneſs, they could neither fence them- 
ſelves from the exceſſive heat ot Summer, nor from the cold of Win- 
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ter which drew on: as one evil therefore draws on another, many 
miſchievous accidents proceeded from hence in the adminiſtrati- 
on of the War; ſtreightneſs and difficulty in Ammunition, want of 
Military Diſcipline, contumacy and diſobedience amongſt the com- 
mon Souldiers z the Officers who were half ſick, and half amazed, not 
being able ro make their Souldiers obey them, who were tatter'd, fa- 
miſh'd, and ill paid: ſupply came in very {lowly and ſcately; vecy 
few Souldiers, and far ſhort of the need and expeRation, came from 
Naples; and Mansfields Souldiers, who came late into the State of Mil- 
lain, refuſed to go into the Field till they had received their Pay. San 
Croce's diverſion, whereupon they did chiefly relie, proved alſo vain: 
he was to haye entied Piedmont with thoſe Forces which were in 
Savona ; and with Manfrino his five Horſe, by the way of 54 
vona, ſuch an expedition at that time and by that way would have 
produced three very good effects. Firſt, eatring the enemies Coun- 
try, which did abound in Victuals, wanting Forts and Ammuniiion, 
and which was berelt of all defence, he might have eaſily poſſeſꝭ d him- 
ſelf of it, without any gainſaying; by this diverſion it made in a ſea- 
ſonable time, have very much helped the buſineſs of Verrua; and laſt- 
ly, the River of Genoa being by the interpoſition of this Army cut off 
from Piedmont, and (conſequently) deprived of all hopes of ſuccour, it 
would at the very appearance of the Gallies have been abandoned by 
the Garriſons of Piedmont - fo as, of it ſelf, it would have faln to the 
Commonwealth. San Croce s genius, who was better vers'd in ma- 
ritine affairs then in Land ſervice, and loved not to go far from the 
ſhore, oppoſed this reſolution, which certainly would bave beea the 
moſt commodious and beſt for the common cauſe: it was oppoſed al- 
ſo by that which ſerves always for an excuſe to any Commander, tor 
either not beginning, or not proſecuting an enterpriſe, the ſcarcity of 
proviſions 3 whetefore being reſolved that the recovery of Riviera 
ſhould precede his entrance into Piedmont, it was conceived that pri- 
vate emulation between him and the Duke of Feria bore greater 
ſway with him, then any reſpeRof-the common Cauſe: wherefore 
not caring for the good ſucceſs of the enterpriſe of Verraa, he was not 
diſpleaſed that his rival might reap but little honour thereby: parting 
therefore about the midſt of ah from Savona, accompanied by two 
Senators, Fovan Battiſta Salux Ne, and Agoſtine Centurione, who were 
choſen Commiſſaries by the Commonwealth, at whoſe expence, and 
in whole name the whole buſineſs was carried on; and carrying with 
him Sooo For, and two Troops of Horſe, they betook themſelves 
to the recovery of la Riviera; the firſt in order was the City of Albenga, 
which being firſt aſſaulted came firſt into the power of the Common- 
wealth, though it were recruited but ſome days before both with Men 
and Victuals by the Gallies of Marcelles : the battery began from the 
Gallies, which by their Cannon beat down the Houſes3 tor the City 
ſtood within Musket-ſhor of the Sea-ſhore : but that battery doing but 
little harm, the people were that mean while 1:nded, and two great 
C:nnons, which being level'd againſt the Gate and Wall which we:e 
towards the Sea; atter baving piai'd upon them a while, the deten- 
dants began to apprehend the aſſault, which they ſaw was preparing 

to 
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to be given: ſo as beginning to parley, they yielded within a few 
hours, upon Articles; th at the Captains ſhould march out with Arms 
and Baggage, and the Souldiers with their Swords, as alſo they were 
not to ſerve for that Summer againſt the King of Spain, nor the Com- 
monwealth. Albenga being taken, all the Towns till you come to 
Porto Manritio, Oneglia being therein comprehended, moſt of them 
being without Walls, and abandoned by the Dukes men, return d 
under the obedience of the Commonwealth : from hence they went to 
Porto Mauritio, a place ſtrongly lituated, munited with Artillery, ba- 
ving a good Gatriſon in it, and abundantly provided of Ammunition; 
it ſtands upon a great Rock, which being forthe greateſt part invironed 
by the Sea, is as it were a Peninſula: their Men and Artillery being 
landed, they had no little labour to draw them up thoſe craggy cliffs, 
for many neceſſary things were wanting for the train of Artillery, and 
the weather was then very hot. Thomaſs Raggio, Jovan Battiſta Ador- 
no, and Facomo Moniglia, three of thoſe Gentlemen who had raiſed 
and maintained ſeven Companies at their own expeace, and had con- 
tinu-11- ſerved the Commonwealth with them very affectionately, had 
the care thereof given them; who not only by their Authority, but 
by their example, brought them in a ſhort time to fitting places: they 
raiſed three Batteries, two on the Flank, and one behind; and the De- 
fendants ordered their defences very fittingly againſt theſe Batteties : 
by two days continual battery a breach was made, fitting for an aſſault; 
and the three forenamed Gentlemen were ready, with their Companies, 
to give an aſſault; when the Defendants, who had inriched themſelves 
by booty taken at Ottaggio and Pieve, being loth to adventure what they 
h:d gotten, parlied, and on the third day ſurrendred the place upon 
the ſame terms that Aibenga had done: but the Kings Souldiers mi 
the prey which they thought they ſhould have had if they had taken the 
Town by aſſault, turn d upon many of the neighbouring Towns, plun- 
dering and ſacking them, to the great | on of the Commiſſaries, who 
could not bear with ſo great miſchief done to the Subjects of the Com- 
monwealth, or with ſuch an affront to themſelves; and finding that 
the Kings Captains took no cate to prevent ſuch an inconvenience, Tho- 
maſo Rageio, a man of a great ſpirit, who upon all occaſions had ſhew'd 
much zeal towards the affairs of the Commonwealth, offer d to reme- 
dy this inconvenience by force of Arms; which offer being accepted 
of, he was ſent with many Companies of Souldiers, to ſuppreſs this 
prejudice done unto the Country by the Kings Souldiers; who hear- 
ing of his coming joyn d together in a body; and yet he had the good 
luck to make them ſoon retreat; and imbarquing themſelves in the 
Gallies with San Croce, they went ſome of them to Savers, ſome to 
Genoa3 for San Croce, by reaſon of theexceſlive t eat, and ot the ſick- 
neſs amongſt the Souldiers, would not continue the enterpriſe, which 
he might eaſily Fave proſper'd in; for after the ſurrende ot Porto 
Mauritio, all the Towns as tar as Ventimiglia being abandoned by the 
Dukes Garriſons, return'd to the anti nt command of the Genoeſes ; 
ſo is when he ſhould quickly aud bappily have diſpatched this buſineſs, 
he might have tacilirated the taking ot Yerr#a by diverſion : but that ſo 
much time might not be ſvent in vain, the Commonwealth paye order 
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that Pigna, a great Town belonging to the Duke, lying above Venti- 
miglia, ſhould be gone againſt ; where they underſtood that many of 
thoſe who wee gone out of Albenga, and the reſt of the Towns 
which were recovered were got together; and it was feared , that 
(contrary to the Articles of ſurrender) they might be a great diſturbance 
to the Enterpriſe of Fentimighis, which upon the ceaſing of the exceſſive 
hears, and the amendment of the Souldiers, was preparing for: This 
buſineſs was committed to the Baron Batteville; who coming thither 
with about 3000 Foot; and hiving long batter'd the Treaches which 
joined to the houſes ,' and ſerved for a wall or Rampier at laſt the de- 
fendants fearing an aſſault yielded upon Articles; which being agreed 
upon and perform'd, they delivered up the Town to Batteville; in the 
delivery whereof the Ammunition fell on fire, which occaſioned much 
miſchief to many; amongſt the reſt ro Fovan Antonio Sauli, General 
of the Common-wealths Artillery, Son to LorexJo, who had been 
Doeg, he being therein burn'd to death: And at laſt the weather grow- 
ing cooler, and the 3000 Dutch who were raiſed by Philipps Spinola, 
being arrived, they went with all their forces, about the midſt of Sep- 
tember, tothe taking in of Ventimiglia; which was reduced with little 
labour: For the City being after ſome Cannot ſhort abandoned by the 
Garriſon , who betook themſelves to defend the Caſtle, fell into che 
Genoefes hands, The Caſtle being plaid upon on thre: ſides, held out 
a little longer , but the aſſailants being gotten under the Counter-ſcarte, 
and the defendants fearing to be undermined, which they ſaw they were 
begun to be; they after eight days Battery yielded upon Articles, That 
only the Officers ſhould march out with their Swords , and all the reſt with- 
ent Arms: The little Marqueſate of Z uccareilo, the firſt beginning of ſo 
many evils, was yet in the enemies poſſeſſion: A looo Foot were ſent 
thith r, to whom all the Towns were inſtantly ſurrendred, excep' Caſtle 
Vecchio ʒ which was longer ere it was taken then it deſerved tobe, for that 
it was requiſite to bring Artillery to batter it, which by reaſon of the 
roughneis of the way, and height of the ſituation, was not without much 
labour and expence of time effected; but at laſt, all difficulties being o- 
vercome,the Cannon being preſented,and the Caſtle ſomwhat batter d, 
it was alſo ſurrendered upon Capitulation, to Fovan Ambroſio Caſella, a 
Senator, and Commiſſary of the Commonwealth, who ſucceeded Cen- 
turione. Thus in the ſpace of few Months the Commonwealth of Genoa, 
which was aſſaulted by powerful forces, aad partly abandoned, partly 
fought againſt, partly plotted againſt in private by Italian Princes 
being ſolely protected and defended by the King of Spain, kept not 
only unprejudiced from the fury and hoſtility of ſo many forces raiſed 
againſt her, and from ſo many Princet which conſpired againſt hec; but 
preſerving her natural Liberty, did in a ſhort time recover all tha: the 
enemy bad taken from her; and entring the aſſailant Dukes State took 
ſome of his Towns, and indamaged him as much as he had done her; 
For to boot with the Towns of Oneglia and Pizna, which were taken at 
the ſame time that Ls Riviera was recoveied 3 Sas Croce having regaiu- 
ed Ventimiglia ſent ſome Foo: to Mare, a Town appertaining to the 
Duke, which lies above oneglia; and without much difficulty took it, 
and all the Valley of Pre/a : When La Riviera was recovered, 8 
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forces ofthe King and Commonwealth, which entring Piedmont ſhould 
have helped to raiſe the Siege of Yerr#« by diverſion, as the Duke of 
Feria's Avmy.bad facilitated the recovery of La Riviers , by lying be 
fore YVerras, kept a good while, partly in S«vone, partly in Albenga: 
and afterwards being come from Albenga to enter Piedmont, San Croce 
would fir take the Town of ormta, one of the Dukes Towns which 
confined upon the Common-wealth z which though it were great, and 
well peopled, yet made not much for the main concerament ot the 
wat; and which for the badneſs of the ways by which the Artillery was 
to be brought, did much delay the eatrance into Picdment : The forces 
drew near that Town, but without Artillery, which was not yet come, 
but was ſpeedily expected: And this Town ſtanding in a Valley be- 
tween two Mountains, through the which the Tannaro runs, which 
rakes its riſe from a little above, it was impoſſible for the Horſe to quar- 
ter very near it; they therefore quartered two miles off, which was the 
cauſe why they could do but little ſervice upon an occaſion which ha 
pened not long after they were quartered: Don Carlo, the Duke of 54. 
voy's natural Son, and the Marquels di San Trinita coming from Gar- 
rif10 with about 2000 Foot, and 200 Horſe, endeavoured to relieve 
ormta; but jalling upon the Neapolitan Quarters , under Don Anto- 
nio Tuffs their Camp-maſter, though they charged home, yet two 
Troops of Horſe coming in under Captain Spara, and other aſſiſtance 
with them from the neighbouring quarters, the Piedmonteſe were beaten 
back with great loſs, which would yet have been worſe it all the Horſe 
had been there, which (by reaſon of their being quartered ſo far off) 
could not be preſent at that action: When the Artillery was come, they 
raiſed two Batteries, and having made a ſufficient breach, an aſſault was 
given, which was ſtoutly fought on both fides5 but the aſſailant get- 
ting the better at laſt, rhe Town was taken, with much ruine, and effuſi- 
on of blood; and was afterwards ſack d, to the great inriching of the 
Souldiery, who got as much N there, as the Piedmonteſe did at Pi- 
eve: The Town being taken the Caſtle yielded the next day, and both 
of them wete freely delivered up to the Senators, who were in the 
Camp; who receiving them in the Common. wealths name, placed 
600 Foot in Garriſon there, under Mark Antonio Brancaccio, who upon 
that oecaſion was choſen Camp-maſter tothe Common - wealth. 

From hence they went to Garriſſio, another great Town of Piedmont, 
wherein there was a good Garriſon under Monſieur di _ z but the 
fierce aflault and taking ot Orwee, which happened with ſo great mor- 
tality, did not terrifie the Towus - men of Garriſ5is only, but the Gar- 
riſon alſo; who abandoned the Towns-men before the enemy appear- 
edz wherefore ti ey ſent the Keyes of the Gates to San Croce, in ligne 
of ſurrendcr 3 yet the Caſtle held out nine days, which whilſt it was 
plaid upon by the Artillecy, and undermined, the Horſe over - ran thoſe 
parts even to Ci va, plundering and much prejudicing the Campagnia : 
wheretore thoſe ot Bagnaſco, being wiſe at the coſt of others, ſear alto 
to ſurrender to San Croce3 and the Caſtle of Garriſcio , which was at 
laſt ſurrendered, was fleighted by San Croce. It was now about the 
midſt ot November, when they went to Garriſio; and the ſeaſon grew 
daily more obnoxious by reaton of rain and cold; it was alſo given 
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out about Garriſsis and the Marqueſate of Ceva, that there was an aſ- 


ſembly of men, and that the Duke himſelf was ſpeedily advancing with 
all his forces: It was true that the Prince of Piedmont was come into 
the field with a Body of Foot and Horſe, to defend thoſe parts; and 
that joining with his Brother Don Carlo, and the Marqueſs of San Tri- 


nità, he thought to oppoſe San Croce: But the news of the Dukes cos | 


ming himſelf in perſon was the more confirmed inthe Spaniſh Camp, 
by the news of the Governours withdrawing from before Yerr#a:where- 
fore San Croce was the more perplex'd what to do; but this difficulty 
was eaſed by a Letter which (as it was ſaid ) came to him from the Go- 
vernour; wherein he was advectiſed, that it being impoſſible for him 
the Governour to continue longer before Verrua, (which had cauſed him 
to riſe from thence ) it was ſuperfluous for him to advance any further 
on that fide: Fitting Orders being therefore given upon this advertiſe- 
ment, they reſolved to return towards the Maritime parts z which be- 
ing divulged through the Army, the greater part thereof believing the 
report of the Dukes coming, thought that the retreat was occaſioned 
by the certain knowledge thereof : So as overcome with too much 
fear. they retreated in very little order, almoſt in a flying poſtures 
leaving part of the prey they had got at Garriſsio behind them, and one 
great Piece of Cannon, which they could not bring over thoſe rocky 
Mountains. 

This was the ſucceſs of San Croce s entring Piedmont; and the Prince, 
when he was gone, went to before Feli zano, a Town belonging to 
the Marqueſate of Finale, and ſubject to the King; but with no ſuc- 
ceis; for San Croce having ſeat forces to defend that place, the Prince 
rette ted alſo into Piedmont: At the ſame time or a little before theſe 
things happened, the Camp before Verraa not having by all their Aſ- 
ſaults, Mines, and Batteries, been able to get above twenty two foot 
into the Suburbs, grew daily more afflicted with ſickneſs and morta- 
lity z ſo as being reduced to a very ſmall number, it was not only not 
longer able to continue that enterpriſe, but neither to retreat without 
danger of being loſt; eſpecially for that the ways ſo ſunk by the fall of 
rain , and the dirt was ſo deep as the Foot could not march without 
much ado, nor the Artillery and other incumbrances be carried along: 
But this was ſeaſonably helped by the coming of Mansfield with his 
Dutch- men, who were at aſt ſatisfied in point of pay; and theſe men 
being freſh proved very fit to back the Army in its Retreat: which 
being thus ſecured by the aſſiſt ance of theſe new men, Don Gon allo 
made the Artillery be removed from his Quarters, and be brought to 
the Rendezvouz for Arms. The Conſtable, who being recovered of 
along ſickneſs was returned from Turin to the Camp, ſeeing this, did 
not let {lip the occaſion of aſſaulting the enemies Trenches, which want- 
ed defence and Artillery, and were negligently looked unto by the 
Souldiers, who minded more their retreat then making defence: So as 
upon the change of the Guards which was made in the Dukes Trench- 
es in the plain before Verrua, he aſſaulted them ſo futiouſly, as poſſeſ- 
ſing himtelf of the foremoſt , he came almoſt to the Dutch Quarters 
which he would likewiſe have taken if he had not been firſt ſtoutly re- 
ſiſted by Count Salma 's Lieutenant (who was ſlain in the fight) and af- 
"WAS terwards 
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forces ofthe King and Commonwealth, which entring Piedmont ſhould 
have helped to raiſe the Siege of Yerr#« by diverſion, as the Duke of 
Feria Army. bad facilitated the recovery of Le Riviera, by lying be- 
fore Verrua, kept a good while, partly in Savors, partly in Albenga: 
and afterwards being come from Albenga to enter Piedmont, San Croce 
would fir take the Town of Ormes, one of the Dukes Towns which 
confined upon the Common-wealthz which though it were great, and 
well peopled , yet made not much for the main concerament of the 
war; and which tor the badneſs of the ways by which the Artillery was 
to be brought, did much delay the eatrance into Piedmont : The forces 
drew near that Town, but without Artillery, which was not yet come, 
but was ſpeedily expected: And this Town ſtanding in a Valley be- 
tween two Mountains, through the which the Taxners runs, which 
rakes its riſe from a little above, it was impoſſible for the Horſe to quar- 
ter very near it; they therefore quartered two miles off, which was the 
cauſe why they could do but little ſervice upon an occaſion which hap- 
pened not long after they were quartered : Don Carlo,the Duke of $g- 
voy's natural Son, and the Marquels di San Trinita coming from Gar- 
riff10 with about 2000 Foot, and 200 Horle', endeavoured to relieve 
ormta; but jalling upon the Neapolitan Quarters , under Don Anto- 
nio Tuffs their Camp-maſter, though they charged home, yet two 
Troops of Horſe coming in under Captain Spare, and other aſſiſtance 
with them from the neighbouring quarters, the Piedmonteſe were beaten 
back with great loſs, which would yet have been worſe it all the Horſe 
had been there, which (by reaſon of their being quartered ſo far off) 
could not be preſent at that action: When the Artillery was come, they 
raiſed two Batteries, and having made a ſufficient breach, an aſſault was 
given, which was ſtoutly fought on both fides 5 but the aſſailant get- 
ting the better at laſt, rhe Town was taken, with much ruine, aud effuſi- 
on ot blood; and was aftetwards ſack d, to the great inriching of the 
Souldiery, who got as much booty there, as the Piedmonteſe did at Pi- 
eve: The Town being taken the Caſtle yielded the next day, and both 
of them wete freely celivered upto the Senators, who were inthe 
Camp; who receiving them in the Common. wealths name, placed 
600 Foot in Garriſon there, under Mark Antonio Brancaccio, who upon 
that occaſion was choſen Camp-maſter tothe Common · wealth. 

From hence they went to Garriſſio, another great Town of Piedmont, 
wherein there was a good Garriſon under Monſieur di ſe but the 
fierce aflault and taking ot ormea, which happened with ſo great mor- 
tality, did not terrifie the Towus - men of Garriſtis only, but the Gar- 
riſon alſo z who abandoned the Towns - men before the enemy appear - 
edz wherefore ti ey ſent the Keyes of the Gates to San Croce, in ligne 
of furrendcr 5 yet the Caſtle held out nine days, which whilſt it was 
plaid upon by the Artillery, and undermined, the Horſe over - ran thoſe 
parts even to Cv, plundering and much prejudicing the Campagnia: 
wheretore thoſe ot Bagnaſco, being wile at the coſt of others, fear alio 
to ſurrender to Sax Croce; and the Caſtle of Garriſtis, which was at 
laſt ſurreandered, was fleighted by San Croce. It was now about the 
midſt ot November, whenthey went to Garriſio; and the ſeaſon grew 
daily more obnoxious by realon of rain and cold; ic was alſo given 
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out about Garriſcis and the Marqueſate of Ceva, that there was an aſ- 
ſembly of men, and that the Duke himſelf was ſpeedily advancing with 
all bis forces: It was true that the Prince of Piedmont was come into 
the field with a Body of Foot and Horſe, to defend thoſe parts; and 
that joining with his Brother Don Carlo, and the Marqueſs of San Tri- 
nità, he thought to oppoſe San Croce: But the news of the Dukes co- 
ming himſelf in perſon was the more confirmed in the Spaniſh Camp, 
by the news of the Governours withdrawing from before Yerr#a:where- 
fore San Croce was the more perplex d what to do; but this difficulty 
was eaſed by a Letter which (as it was ſaid ) came to him from the Go- 
vernour; wherein he was advectiſed, that it being impoſſible for him 
the Governour to continue longer before Verrua, (which had cauſed him 
to riſe from thence ) it was ſuperfluous for him to advance any further 
on that fide: Eitting Orders being therefore given upon this advertiſe- 
ment, they reſolved to return towards the Maritime parts z which be- 
ing divulged through the Army , the greater part thereof believing the 
report of the Dukes coming, thought that the retreat was occaſioned 
by the certain knowledge thereof : So as overcome with too much 
fear. they retreated in very little order, almoſt in a flying poſtures 
leaving part of the prey they had got at Garriſsio behind them, and one 
great Piece of Cannon, which they could not bring over thoſe rocky 
Mountains. 

This was the ſucceſs of San Croce s entring Piedmont; and the Prince, 
when he was gone, went to before Felix zano, a Town belonging to 
the Marqueſate of Finale, and ſubject to the King; but with no ſuc- 
ceſs; for San Croce having ſeat forces to defend that place, the Prince 
retreated alſo into Piedmont : At the ſame time or a little before theſe 
things happened, the Camp before Verrua not having by all their Aſ- 
ſaults, Mines, and Batteries, been able to get above twenty two foot 
into the Suburbs, grew daily more afflicted with ſickneſs and morta- 
lity ; ſo as being reduced to a very ſmall number, it was not only not 
longer able to continue that enterpriſe, but neither to retreat without 
danger of being loſt; eſpecially for that the ways ſo ſunk by the fall of 
rain , and the dirt was ſo deep as the Foot could not march without 
much ado, nor the Artillery and other incumbrances be carried along: 
But this was ſeaſonably helped by the coming of Mantſield with his 
Dutch- men, who were at laſt ſatisfied in point of pay; and theſe men 
being freſh proved very fit to back the Army in its Retreat: which 
being thus ſecured by the aſſiſt ance of theſe new men, Don Gon allo 
made the Artillery be removed from his Quarters, and be brought to 
the Rendezvouz for Arms. The Conſtable, who being recovered of 
along fickneſs was returned from Turin to the Camp, ſeeing this, did 
not let {lip the occaſion of aſſaulting the enemies Trenches, which want- 
ed defence and Artillery, and were negligently looked unto by the 
Souldiers, who minded more their retreat then making defence: So as 
upon the change of the Guards which was made in the Dukes Trench- 
es in the plain before Verrua, he aſſaulted them ſo furiouſly, as poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of the foremoſt , he came almoſt to the Dutch Quarters 
which he would likewiſe have taken if he had not been firſt ſtoutly re- 
ſiſted by Count Salma s Lieutenant (who was ſlain in the fight) and af- 
So terwards 
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cerwa:d by the Caunt di Salis, who did not only repulſe the enemy 
from the afl:ulted Quarters, but made them forego the Trenches which 
they bad already taken: The next night the Governour began to re- 
move quietly , without the beat of Drum or ſound of Trumpet; yet 
this ſtol'a Retreat was not ſo fileptly performed, but that the Duke, who 
was aware thereof, early in the morning went aſter the Army , which 
marched but flowly : His men, though they were repuls d by Mans- 
field's Duteh · men, flew many of thoſe who not being able to follow 
remained behinde upon the way, beſides two Spaniſh Captains, who 
reſiſted yaliaatly in the Reer: This Retreat was very ſeaſonably made; 
for a Reeruit of 6000 Face was at laſt came from France into Piedmont, 
under Monſieur di Yigueles ; who at the ſame time that the Army te- 
moved, came to the City of Ire. The Governour was atraid that 
theſe forces being joyn'd to thoſe of the Duke and Conſtable , paſhng 
through the Vale of Seſia, and the Principality of Meſſerano , might go 
to prejudice the Territories of Novara; he therefore went with his 
Army, which was reduced to a very ſmall number, to Novara; but 
the Winter coming on, and finding himſelf free from that danger, he 
returned to Millain. | 

The Duke of Feria was not he alone who did partake of the misfor- 
tunes wherein the chis years Enterpriſes miſcarried; for it was obſer- 
ved that ſome ſiniſter icfluence of the Heavens oppoſed it ſelf againſt 
the good ſucceſs of the Armies, and Enterpriſes af this Year. The ſo 
flouriſhing Army of the Duke and Conſtable was unfortunately loſt 
amidſt th: Mountains of Liguria, not having effected any thing worthy 
the greatneſs of their forces and deſigues: That of the Marqueſs di C on- 
, back'd by the Venetians, and maintained by their monies and pro- 
viſions, was likewiſe unfortunately loſt in fitting down before an 1nne , 
a woful Harbour for Mules and Muletiers; at the taking whereof havii 
more tt ea once offer'd , he did not only return worſted , but being aſ- 
ſaulted in his own Qyarters he received much prejudice, and was diſ- 
honourably affronted; tor Papenbaim (who ſucceeded Serbelone, as 
hath been [id, in defendmg Rive having been conteatto keep there 
loytering fur a few days with his Dutch- men; finding at laſt that Caure 
deſpairing of doing any thing of moment was retired into the Falteline g 
and that leaving Garrifons only in Vico, in Vercè, and in Sſſe Core, he 
had diſtributed almoſt all his men inthe Valtoline and in Chiauenaa 3 and 
being impacient of ſo long idleneſs , he reſolved to aſſault thoſe Quar- 
ters, which being fortified only on the Lake, and on Rivs's ſide, were 
not at all fortified be*.jade , the height and ruggedneſs of the neigh- 
bouring Mountains being <fteemed a ſafe defence. Pœenbaim having 
therefore learn'd by certain mea whom he had (ent to diſcover thole 
Mountains, that people might be brought to fall upon them by that 
way, he ſent a thouſand Foot by that way; and he, having armed his 
Barques and Brigandides, went to aſſault thoſe Quarters by water at the 
ſame time that th thouſand Foot ſhould fall dawn by the way of the 
Mountain upon them, 

The event ſuiced with the reſolution; for the Defendants being ſet 
upon unexpectedly on the back fled towards the Valtoline, abandon- 
ing their Quarters and Fortifications, which were preſently raken by 
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Papenhairs, together with eleven pieces of Artillery, and much Victu- 
als and Ammunition; nor there withall content, he purſued them into 
the Valioliut; and coming to the Fortifications of Troana and Morbeg uo, 
he thought to have aſſaulted them, whereot he writ to the Duke of 
Feria; who being with ſmall hopes before Verrua, would not by any 
new enterpriſe hazard the defence of Rive, which was of ſuch impor- 
tance to the State of Millain: ſo as Papeuhaim being maſter of all the 
Fortifications which the French had upon the leſſer Lake, was conſe- 
quently maſter of all the upper Lake. Thus ended this enterpriſe, no 
leſs unfortunately for the French, then did that of the Duke of Feria 
before Verrss, and that of the Conſtable and Duke of Savoy againſt 
the Genoeſes : nothing elſe ot moment hapned this year, unleſs that 
the Engliſh Fleet, going from that Kingdom about the beginning of 
october with 93 Ships, wherein were about 10000 figliting men, ap- 
peared in the beginning ot November, in the Spaniſh Seas, and entring 
the Bay of Cadiz, landed ſome of their men in the Iſland, and five 
pieces of Artillery, intending to fortifie themſelves there, and wait for 
the Plate- Fleet, which was ſhortly to come from America. The Soul- 
diers were thiee or tour days buſied about taking the Fort called Pan- 
tale; and having gotten it upon Articles, they endeavout d to make 
themſelves mafters of the Bridge, which joyns the Iſland of Cadiã to 
the Continent: but being kindred partly by the rain that fell, partly 
by thoſe who came to defend the Bridge, they could not effect their 
deſire. Don Ferrante Girone, who was there in defence, after he had 
well fortificd the City, iſſued out; and coming to blows with the Ene- 
my, a ſleighe Skirmiſh inſued, with ſome prejudice to both ſides: at 
laſt the Engliſh finding that they conld do no great good neither there 
nor in any of the neighbouring parts, which were all: well munited, 
they reſolved to be gone; and making towards the Weſt, the Spani- 
ards were afraid (as they had learn d by ſome Priſoners) that they were 
bent for Cape Sax Vincent, the utmoſt promontory of Spain toward the 
Weſt, tointercept the Plate- Fleet; whercetore very much apprehend- 
ing ſeme adverſe fortune, they ſent out ſome Carvels into ſevetal 
parts, to find out the Plate- Fleet, and to advertiſe them how neer the 
Engliſh were, and in what danger they were of them; and that there · 
fore inſtead of coming to Cape San Vincent, they ſhould enter into Co- 
regna, the utmoſt Haven of Galitis : one of theſe Carvels light upon 
che Bngliſh Fleet, which hearing of the Orders ſent to the Plate - Fleet 
by ſo many parts, ſteered its Courſe towares Coregna, ſuppoſing that 
the Plate-Fieet would undoubtedly light upon ſomegf thote Carvels, 
and would, according totheir Orders, make towards that part: a won- 
derful accident hapned, which becauſe it exceeded all humane fore · 
ſight and providence, may deſetvedly be called a miracle; not any of 
the Carvels met with the Plate- Fleet; ſo as the Orders which were 
ſent to them falling into the hands ot the Engliſh, was the occaſion of 
turning the Engliſh out of their way; tor the Plate- Fleet, which co- 
ming from out the Channel of Bauma, doth uſually fail Northx ard till 
it come to the 45 degree ot the elev. tion of the Pole, and then Wee 
towards the Eait and South, comes into the Teri ęre and into Portugal, 
and to Coaſt a long the Cape San Vincent, not being able this year, oy 

reaſon 
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reaſon of the great Northerly winds, to enter between thoſe Iſlands 
and the Continent, was forc'd to paſs on the out ſide, and to run along 
Africa, even to the ſhores of Morocco, at the ſame time-that the En- 
gliſn Fleet lay before Cales : but when the Engliſh Fleet going from 
Cales went to find the Plate · Fleet out, the wind blowing very. briskly 
from the South, it hapned that as by the favour thereof the Plate- 
Fleet came-ſucceſsfully from the Morocco ſhores to Cales, ſo the En- 
gliſn Fleet leaving Cales behind them, the more they thought to meet 
with the Plate · Fleet, the Engliſh being driven by the ſame winds to- 
wards Corogna, the further wete they from it, and conſequently left the 
entrance into the Streights, and the Spaniſh Seas, free tothe Plate Fleet, 
whither it was bound. 

Now: becauſe often mention is made of the great Treaſure and 
Riches which this Plate-Fleet brings every year to Spain, it will not be 
much from the purpoſe, to make here a particular Diſcourſe thereof: 
leſt the Narration of that which is now ſo well known, being not 
ſpoken of by us, may peradventure leave the like obſcurity to poſte- 
rity, as we find in the Holy Writ, touching the Land of 0phir, from 
whence we re. d that Gold was brought every third year to Solomon. 
The King of Spain, as he is King of Caſtile is Maſter of the great 
Kingdoms of America, which is now called the new \Vorld, and 
which being totally unknown to the Ancients was firſt diſcovered and 
found out by Chriſtophors Colomba, a Citizen of Genoa, in the year 1492, 
and as King ot Portugal he poſſeſſeth many Towns, Havens and Ma- 
ritime Provinces in Africa, Aſia, and in the Indies, and more Eaſtern 
Iſlands whereinto by long ende:yors and dangerous Navigation he had 
penetrated a little before Colomba- from theſe Oriental and Occidental 
Regions infinite Riches and Treaſures are yearly brought into Spain: 
but particularly from America, as more abounding then any other Re- 
gion in the unexhauſtible Mines of Silver: between the midſt of March 
and beginning of April, eight great Ships fraught with Merchandize, 
and eight well-armed Galleoons, do uſually go every year from the 
City of Sui; which ſailing towards America, ſteer their Courſe to- 
wards that Province which is commonly called Terra Firma : and put- 
ting to ſhore firſt at Carthagena, the chief Haven of that Province, ele- 
ven degrees diſtant from the Line towards the North, and 315 degrees 
in Longitudez do there unload part of their Merchandize, and paſs 
torwards with the reſt towards Porto Velo, the chiefeſt place tor Trade, 
in that Iſtmus; which dividing the uppermoſt Sea, which they call 
the North Sea, from the nethermore, which they call the South Sea, 
joyns the two chief parts of America together, juſt as Africa is joyn d 
to Aſia by the Iſtmus of Egypt. Porto Vels is a place of receipt for all 
the Merchandize which go to and fro from Peru; and for all the Gold 
and Silver which is brought in great abundance from the une x hauſti- 
ble Mines of the Fotoſi in Peru; and from the others of thoſe parts; for 
as all that paſſes from Pers, and from thoſe Provinces by the South Se. 
into the North Sea, to be convey d into Spain, puts in at Panama, au- 

other noble Haven and place of Merchandize, on the oppoſite fide of 
the Iſtmus, which lies upon that Sea, and are eatried croſs the Iſtmus 
upon the backs of certain creatures not unlike out Rams, to Porto Vels. 
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ſo thoſe which are deſtined for Peru, and thoſe other Regions which 
lie towards the South, from Spain and the other American Provinces 
which lie Northward, are unloaded at Porto Velo, and are carried up- 
on the ſame creatures to Pama, from whence they are ſent in Ships 
deſtined for Peru, and thoſe other Provinces: the fame Ships when 
they have unladed the Spaniſh Me chandize in Porto Velo, are preſenily 
fraught with thoſe which are come from Pers, and thoſe other Pro- 
vinces, except it be the Gold and Silver, which for the greater ſafety are 
for the moſt part put into Galleoons; which are very great and capaci- 
aus Veflels, each of which carrying 36 pieces of great Cannon, and 
300 ſelect Mariners, may be ſaid to be the Plate-Fleers Garriſon: 
theſe being loaded with Gold and Silver depart in company with the 
Ships of Merchandize from Porto Vele, to Havanna, a Haven which 
for capacity, ſafety and Fortification, may be accounted the chiefeſt, 
not only in America, but peradventure, in the whole \Vorld 5 which 
being ſituated in the Iſland ot Cb, juſt under the Tropick of Cancer, 
turns towards the North, and is oppoſite to that part of America which 
is called Florida: whither when they ate come, they find about 35 
other Ships, which coming from Spain about the end of the preceding 
Fune, paſs to San Foven di Lua, which is the landing place of Mexico, 
and of that Province neer America, which is commonly called Nova 
Spagna; and baving here unladed the Spaniſh Merchandize, and taken 
up thoſe of Nova Spagna, they endeavour to be in Havanna at the 
time that the Galleoons and other Ships uſe to come thither; which is 
juſt about the beginning of September z to the end that, guarded by 
tkoſe Galleoons and other Ships, they may purſue their Voyage with 


more ſafety, and leſs danger of Pyrates; to boot with theſe, other 97 


Ships of the neighbouring Kingdoms ule to come thither at the ſame 
time: fo as the whole Flotta, as they call ir, amounts to between 60 


and 70 Veſſels; when they part from Havanna, they muſt by the 9 


Streight of Beams, a very dangerous Streight between the Iſland Beame 
and Florida, fall into the open and immenſe Ocean, whither when they 
are come, they give fire to all their Artillery, in fign of joy for that they 
have eſcaped ſo d:ngerous a paſſage; and calling a Councel, they open 
a Packet which is brought from Spain, wherein there are Orders and 
Inſtructions from the King, how they are to ſteer their Courſe in their 
return; and in what height they are to keep from Climate to Climate: 
to the end, that their Enemie; may not know what Courſe they ſteer, 
who oft times lie in wait to ſurprize them: theſe Ships which are called 
la Flotta 4 America come uſually into Spain in November; and en- 
tring the Culf of Cales, goe to Sivil by the great River of G S4dt- 
qui vir; where the Me:chandize and Treaſure ate brought to the Kings 
Officers, and are by them delivered out, according to their ſeveral 
proportions. They bring with them commonly to the value of eleven 
Millions ot Gold; wtereot two Millions conſiſt in Merchandize, the 
reſt in Gold and Silver; the fourth part whereot is calculated to be- 
long unto the King, the reſt to particular Merchants: the Merchandizes 
are Cuchanel, Indico, Campeggio or Campeche, a medecinable wood, Te- 
bacco, and b:aſts hides tan'd, to make ſhooe · ſoles withall, which they 
call Cowie: of the Ships when they go from Spain, thoſe which go firſt 
away 
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away with the Galleoons carry Silks and Woollen-cloath, Cloath of 
Gold, and other things of value: the reſt, which are intended for Ter- 
74 Firma, carry great quantities of Linnen, Wine, Oyl and Olives : 
in which things thoſe Countries which ſtand in need thereot do 
abound for the King, to keep thoſe Provinces united, and dependant 
upon his Kingdoms ot Spain, requires (upon rigorous and ſevere penal- 
ties) that two things be by them obſeryed : the one, that neither Vines 
nor Olives be planted in America, though that ſoil be very capable 
theredf : the other, that the Exchequer-rents and Kings Revenues of 
thoſe Pre vinces, may not upon any terms be ſold to private men; and 
hence it is, that thoſe Inbabitants being in a poſſibility of being be- 
fieged by Spain, foralmuch as belongs to Wine and Oyle, they ate ne- 
ceſſitated to keep Commerce with Exrope, and to tolerate the Sove- 
reignty of a far diſtant King, to, the end that they may be provided 
thereof 3 and not having elſewbere, where to imploy their Riches, 
they muſt ſend them into Spain, to purchaſe annual revenues out of the 
forfeitures of thoſe Kingdoms; which by a Spaniſh word drawn from 
the Latine, they call juri + whence it is that almoſt all the ready 
moneys of America b ing tranſported into Spain, railes the rates 
of the juri, and occaſions pleaty of ready money; and which is of 
gre ter importance, the ſame 1 ſerves the King as a pledge and 
ſurety of their fidelity and vaſſallage: fo as they can the leſſe eaſily 
Rebell. | | 
Nor were the Portugueſe leſs fortunate in their Maritime Enter- 
priſes z who ſome years be'ore Colombe's Navigation, undertook by 
Maritime Art and Study, Navigations no leſs uncertain, dangerous, 
unuſual), and (in mans opinion) not to be achieved; for the ancient Ma- 
ther aticians and Coſmographers holding that the torried Zone was 
uninhabitable, thought that that part of Africa, which being waſh'd by 
the Weſtern Sea extends it ſelt from the St reights of Gibraltar towards 
the South, did enter into that Zone, and that therefore it was in vaia 
to ſail any further that way, or to coaſt along there, without evident 
danger of their healths who ſhould come to the Precincts of the Zone : 
ſo as it was impoſſible to penetrate, by Navigation, from the Occiden- 
tal African Ocean into the Oriental, which waſheth Aſia and India: 
but the Portugueſes endeavouring to advance further, did firſt diſcover 
the great Promogtory of Capo Verde, and tFe adjoyning Iſlands wh. ch 
the ancients called Heſperides; and then advancing much further, when 
they had paſt the Equinoctial line, they arrived at the Kingdoms of 
Congo and Angola; then paſſing the Tropick of Capricorn, they at laſt 
compaſſed the enterpriſe which was before held ſo deſperate and diſ- 
covered the furthermoſt Promontory of Africa, which they called Caps 
di buona S peran a, or the Cape of good Hope; and ſailing from thence 
through the open Ocean towards the Eaſt, they coaſted ſo far along 
Africa, which turned about thitheru atds, as diſcovering the mouths 
of the Arabian and Pe ſian Gulfs, they came at laſt to that of the 
great Indo: where laying the foundatic ns of ſo great an Empire upon 
triendſhip made with ſome of thoſe Ba bariaa Kings, by tl e ſole Tra- 
fick ot Spices, and otter Levant Meichandiz , they began to interpoſe 
themſelves in tte Wars which they made one ag ainſt another; adbe - 


ring 
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ring to ſome with their Arms, ſuppreſſing ſome others, inſomuch as 
having gotten ſome Towns, partly by agreement, partly by force, and 
fortitying themſelves very well therein, they laid ſome better ground- 
works of Empire in the midſt of that Nation, which from nothing, or 
from very little, increaſed ſo faſt as exceeds all their Neighbours, it not 
in greatneſs and union of State, at leaſt in Worth, Maritime Forces 
and Civil Policy: which by (peradventure an unheatd of example) 
proceeding from ſo far diſtant parts, curbs almoſt all the Kings and 
Potentates of thoſe Regions; for being either Tributaries, adherents 
or Vaſſals of the Portugueſe Empire, they either by force or by pri- 
vate intereſt, are become dependants upon the King of Portugal: nor 
have they kept theit Navigations and Acquiſitions only within the Con- 
fines of India; hut as if one afforded materials for an other, they ſtill 
advanced, till having gotten to the head of India, which they call 
Comorino, and bath on its Front the ancient Taprobana, they entred in- 
to the Gulf of Bengala, and from thence into the Malucca Iſlands (the fer- 
tile Mother of Spices) and to the great Kingdoms of China and Fapan; 
and ſo bold and fortunate have they been, as overcoming the Seas, and 
finding them navigable, they have gone about the whole World, and 
joyning the Eaſt unto the Weſt they have rendred the opinions of the 
Ancients fabulous and fooliſn, who denied that the World was round, 
the poſſibility of the Antipodes, the peopling of the Zone, and the 
conjunction of the Seas, | 
T be Kings of Portagal goveru d this Empire; and now the Kings of 
Caſtile, in ſucceſſion to thoſe of Portugal, by a Viceroy, to whom (re- 
taining unto themſelves all that is an this fide of Capo di buona Speran- 
z4) they give all Supream Arbitrement, and diſpoſal of all that belongs 
to them from the ſaid * to the utmoſt part of the Eaſt: upon this 
Viceroy, who uſually refides in G04, all the Kings who are Vaſſals, 
Tributaries, Friends and Confederates, all the Government of Civil, 
Military and Maritime Affairs, doth depend: they keep poſſeſſion of 
theſe Seas by four Fleets, diſtributed into fitting places and Havens : 
inſomuch as none of thoſe Kings or People may fail thereon, without 
leave and authority from the Viceroy, no not ſo much as upon occaſion 
of Traffick or Merchandize, A fingular thing, and which was never 
pretended to, nor put in execution by any Roman Emperour, or other 
King: the Kings of Spain reap many advantages by this Navigation 
for to them belongs all the Spices which are carried away in Ships, to 
boot with many other Merchandizes and Jewels which are carried from 
the Indies to Portugal: by reaſon of this ſo great wealth, which comes 
every year to the Kings bands, the Crown of Spain is held to be of the 
richeſt Monarchies that ever was known, or at leaſt which are at the 
preſent 5 and yet the Wars of Germany and Italy have ſo exhauſted 
him, and brought him into ſuck ſtreights, as to boot with all the Kings 
Revenues ſold and engaged, Spain is now the pooreſt of any Kingdom 
in Europe, in point of Silver and Gold; in ſo much as braſs mone 
runs curr nt through all the Kingdom of Caſtile, which they call Mo. 
neta del Veglione, inſtead of Gold or Silver, which occaſioned diſor- 
ders of great importance to that Crown. 

Now to return to where ve left, and to teaſſume the thread of our 
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former Hiſtory, The ſame Engliſh Fleet being deprived of all hope 
of prey, whilſt it return d for England, ran great- ſhipwrack by a cruel 
Tempeſt which arofe;which driving many of the Ships on ſhore, & iplit- 
ting them, the reſt teturn d torn and rent, and in very bad order, without 
having done any good, home to England ſo as this powerful League 
proved no leſs unfortunate at Sea, then it had done at Land : the Ne- 
gotiations, Treaties, and concluſion of peace which ſucceeded atier- 
wards, as ſhall hereafter be ſaid, were more unfortunate, and leſs wor- 
thy ſo great preparations. Cardinal Barbarino return'd about the end 
of February, in the year 1626; to Rome, from his French Embaſſie; who 
got nothing by it, but an acknowledgement that the King had aided the 
Duke of Savoy (who had been hainoufly effended by the Genoeſes )not ſo much 
in reſpect of his alliance with the houſe of Savoy, as to keep the Spaniſb 
Forces imploted in defending the State of Genoa, ſo as they might not or- 
poſe his men in the Valtoline 5 that it might be ſuppoſed that when the bu ſi 
neſs of the Valtoline ſhould be decided, 10 the ſatis fattton of all, and in con- 
formity to the Articles of Madrid, he would forbear offending the Genoeſes, 
whom he had neither reaſon, nor will, directly to inj ure. But the order 
diſpoſing of the affairs ot the Valtoline pretended unto by the K:ng ſee- 
med to be ſuch, as ti at they offer'd to reſtore all the Forts that were 
taken in the Valtoline, to the Pope, upon condition tbat they ſhould 
be immediately demoliſhed, and thut being demoliſhed the Valtolini- 
ans ſhould return to their ancient obed:ence ot their Lords and Matters 
the Griſons, the Kings ancient Cc-niederates: the Pope would not 
conſent to ſuch hard conditions, as repugnant to the Catholick Religi- 
on, and to the Popes endeavours : ſo as the Legate departed from the 
Court, and re:iurned towards Rowe, litt'e ſatisfied with the King, and 
leſs with Cardinal Rich lies; the Pope intending to ſend him upon the 
ſame Embaſſie to Spain tound gieat reſiſtance amongſt the Spaniſh 
Agents, who thought they ſhould (ſuffer too much in their repucation, 
if the Embaſſie of Spain ſhould ſeem to depend upon that of France; 
wherefore proteſting that the King ſhould not receive him, tbe Pope 
ſent for his Nephew back io Rome, thinking to ſend him, as with a new 
and different Embaſſie, from theace into Spain: but neither were the 
Spaniſh Agents pleaſed with this, who liked not that in the ſame Negoti- 
ation the King ot France ſhould have the precedency given him before 
the King ot Spain: after many deba'es this accommodation was found; 
that the Title of the Embaſhe ſhould be from the Pope, r: lating to the 
Baptim ot a Daughter of the Kings who was born about that time, and 
that the Negotiation of peace ſhould come in the ſecond plate, as de- 
pending thereupon: but for all this new Embaſſie, the Pope torbare 
not to prepare tor Arms, in caſe he could not effect peai.e by his Em- 
baſſie; for thinking that he ſhould not ſuffer a littie by the wo; lds opi- 
nion, in his own dignity, and in that of the See ot Ame, by the uſur- 
pation of the Yal:eline, which had been done with ſo little reſpect to 
his Men and Enſigns who defended it; and being moteover Icanda- 
lized that his Embaſſie was not received with ſuch eſteem in the Court 
of France as became the Grandezza of the S e of Rome, and his de- 
ſerts ; he tooł it alſo ill, that the King of Spain did not r aduy reſtore 
what he had uſurped, but did ſtand upon unreaſonable, and imp flible 


conditions: 
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conditions: Fe therefore refolyed to reſent himſelf by force of Arms; 
and after having uſed friendly and benigne endeavours to little pur- 
poſe, he would ſhew that animoſity and reſearment which the world 
bad deſired to find in him, from the at 7g of theſe commotions; 
and would ſend men to recover the Valtoline, and the Forts thereof, 
which were poſſeiy'd by the French: ſo as the Spaniards continuing 
their former offers, of afliſting him with Men and Arms, he ſent 6000 
Foot into the State of Millain, commanded by Torquato Conti, Son to 
the Duke de Poli, to the end that joy ning with the Spaniſh Forces they 
might go to the recovery of the Valtoline: but the Duke of 5awsy, and 
the other Confederates, prepared forces for the next ſeaſon, as well 
as did the Pope; thinking to renew the war more fortunately, and with 
greater forces then they had done the year before; and news was like- 
wiſe heard in Ita, of great preparations which were made in that 
Kingdom to ihe ſame purpoſe; whetefore the Commonwealth of G0 
noa, not willing to be found unprovided, let what would happen, wil- 
lingly liſtned co Propoſals made by the Marquels di San Crece, and 
the Marqueſs di Caſtagneda, of making League with the Crown of 
Spain, in defence ot their common Dominions; to which purpoſe an- 
Army ot $000 Foot, and 500 Horſe, ſhould be by them joyntly raiſed; 
two thirds of them to be maintained by the King, and the reſt by the 
Commonwealth; and this Army was to be commanded by Franciſco 
Delio Brancacchio, with title of the chief Commander of the Common- 
wealths Forces, which together with many Germans and I'alians, en- 
ter:ained at her own charges, cauſed two Brigades to be likewiſe raiſed, 
the one by Philippo Spinola di Giulio; the other by H. Gore Ravaſchiero, 
Prince of Satrians, who raiſed them upon his own charges: but theſe 
and the Popes preparations, as alſo thoſe of the Confederates, proved 
vain, as did likewiſe the Embaſhe ſent into Spain: private Negotiati- 
ons of peace began at this time to be bad between the two Crowns, 
which were happily concluded, and with incredible ſpeed. The 
King of France, moved the reunto either by ithe unfortunaie ſuc- 
ceſs of the L-ague, or by thetroubles of his own Kingdom, (or were ic 
that he ſaw that he muſt be forc d to wake a new war in /taly, touching 
the Valioline, and other concernments with the Pope, who was irrita- 
ted and incens'd and joyned with the Spaniſh Forcesz) and confidering 
how coſtly and how littleadvantagious the Confed-rates Counſels pre- 
ved, conceived it better to ſecure his own affairs, then to buſie himſelt 
in thoſe of other mens: laying therefore aſide all the ends and intereſis 
of the Confederates, he thought it beſt to cloſe upon any terms with 
the King of Spain ; and the Court of Spain hearing no more welcome 
muſick, then the found of peace in Juan, willingly liſtned to the en- 
deavouts that way tending; tt e concluſion whereof, with the ſ.me eaſi- 
neſs and good inclination of all parties, was appointed to be made on 
the fixth of March, the year 1626. in Monſone, a Town inthe Kingdom 
of Aragon, where the King was gone to keep the Courts of that King- 
dom: ſo as the Popes men, who were come into the State of Millain, 
at the ſame time almoſt that the unexpected news of peace came thi- 
ther, ſerved only to receive peaceful poſſeſſion of the Forts which in 
conformity to the Articles of peace were delivered up unto them, 
Uu 2 the 
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the name of the Apoſtolick See; the chief Articles whereof were: 
That the Roman Catholic Religion (havld le preſerved in the Valtoline, 
and in the Counties of Bormio and Chiayenna: That things ſhould bereduced 
to the ſame conditian as they were, in the year 1617, That nat with ſtanding 
the people migbt chuſe their Magiſtrates, and Gouer nours, by whom they were 
ta be ruled, without any depencency upon the Griſans : That the confir ma- 
ion of thoſe that mere 10 be elected ſhould belong unto the Griſons; whoif 
they were not confirmed within eight days, they might adminiſter Fuſtice, 
and exerciſe their Office and Furiſdittion : That if the Griſons ſhould fail 
twice in ibi confirmation, they ſbauld be under ſtood to have for ever forfett- 
ed this their pawer of confirmation : That the Valtoliniaus and their compa- 
nions ſhould pay untathe Griſons, in recompence for the j uriſdiction which 
was confer'd upon them, a certain annual ſum of money 10 be agreed upon 
between themſelves 5 wherein if they ſhauld not agree, it ſbould be decided by 
the two Kings : That the Grifons ſbuuld approve of theſe Articles, and 
ſh fwear 10 obſerve them : That ſuch Forts as were hel4 by either of the 
two Kings, inthoſe parts, ſbonld be put into the Popes peſſeßion; who upen 
reſtoring the Artillery and Ammunition which ſhould be therein qt the time 
of depoſiture, ſhould immediately demol:ſh them; but that the demoliſbing 
ſbauld not be delay d, for fault of conſignation, ſince the King hgd paſt bis 
word they ſhauld be conſigned: That zu caſe the Pope ſhould defer the demo- 
liſhing, the two Kings ould joynily intreat is at bis hands, ſo as they might 
be effettually demoliſhed: That the Griſons ſhould not enter armed into the 
Valtoline, nor the Spaniſh Agents keep any more armed men then uſual 
in the Confines of ile State of Millain: as touching {the differences between 
the Commonwealth and the Duke of Savoy: That their two Maj eſties, and ei- 
ther of them, ſhquld procure a Truce with their Colleague for four meneths; 
and ſhauld chuſe twa Arbitratars, who ſbonld end the differences within the 
faid preſixt time; in caſe the differences ſhould not be terminated with- 
in four moneths, their two Maj eſties ſbonld undertake to determine them, 
and cauſe each of their Colleagues to obſerve them. That their two Majeſties 
Jhould joyntly end apy differences which ſhould ariſe between the Griſons 
and Valtolinians, and ſhould not permit them 10 take up Arms one againſt 
another: That if any differences ſhauld happen in Italy, between the Friends of 
either Crown, their Majeſties ſhould not adbere with arms unto their Col- 
league, till ſuch time 4s one of the Kings had treated in the ather Kings 
Court, and procured an amicable agreement. 
This was the ſubſtance of the chief Capitulations of Peace, at Mon- 
fone; then which more hanorable, or more advantagious, could not be 
expected, nor hoped for, for the Crown of Spain; ſince the King got 
in this buſineſs of the Valtoline all that he therein pretended to, as well 
in the Catholick Religion which was there very well ſetled and ſecur- 
ed; as in reſpect of the ſſ ate and liberty of thoſe people, who were 
thereby allo freed, from the yoke and ſlavery of the Griſons; for 
though it was agreed that the condition of affairs ſhould be reduced to 
the late they were, in the year 1617, (in which the Rebellion not being 
yet begun, the Valtolinians were under the Griſons obedience ) yet 
was it more in ſhew, then ſubſtance ; for the election of Magi- 
ſtrates, the neceſſary confirmation of them, the free and independant 
exerciſe of their juriſdiction, were ſuch exceptions to the condition of 
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the year 2617, as they did almoſt tatally alter it; and the Valtolinians, 
having ſhaken off their ancient yoke , which made not only for the 
benefit and freedome of the King of Sgaine, for the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Fsentes, and for the neceſſity of Commerce which 
thoſe people ſtand in with the State it ſelf, they were conftrain'd to 
keep united to the Crown of Spain, and to depend upon the Gover- 
nour of Millains authority: ſa as the paſſage thoxow that Country, 
which was the moſt important point, was kept ſhut up, and open at 
the free will and pleafure af the King af Spain and his Agents; for the 
Crown of pain having concluded peace upon ſo advantagiqus terms, 
after having fo fortunately defended Spain againſt the Engliſh Fleet; 
after the (ate arrival of the Plate-Fleet z after the recovery of Braſi/e, 
after the defence and preſervation of Geyes, did gloriouſly triumph 
over the League, and over ſo many Forces, and Plots contrived by her 
Rivals and Ecemies, to ſuppreſs the Grandezza of her King; and tru- 
ly, we have not theſe many years read or heard of any peace made 
with ſuch advantage and honour to that Crown; eſpecially in a time 
when by the fame which was given out of ſo great preparations for war 
made by the Confederates ſhe was thought tq be furtheſt off it, and 
= ſhe was likely to enter into longer and more dangerous wars then 
the former: but the confuſion and aſtoniſhment of the Canfederates 
was as great, as was the glory, and ſatis faction, which the Spaniards re- 
ceived by this peace; for finding themſelves abandoned by the King 
of France when they leaſt expected it, and that by the diſſolution of 
the League their ends and intereſt thereby pretended unto were loſt, 
they fumed and complained of the King of France, not ſo much tor 
that he had made that peace without their knowledge, as for the preju- 
dice of the common affairs, which, being by him abandoned, were 
totally ruined : the Griſons who were chiefly concern'd in the preju- 
dice of the Valtoline, could not tolerate, that after having run ſo many 
dangets in point of liberty, and ſuffer'd ſuch calamities, they ſhould 
be deprived of ſo noble a part of their Dominions; nor that ct:eir Pro- 
tector, the King of France, ſhould after his publick profeſſion made to 
the contrary, have conſented fo far when they did moſt believe to be 
reſtored by his Arms: ſo as they complained bitterly, and did openly re- 
fuſe to accept of thofe Articles by which they were inforced to re- 
nounce their own intereſts: the Venetiaus were mad, ſeeing themſelves 
deprived of that advantage which they thought themtelyes tute of, after 
the expence of ſo much Treaſure, afte: having undergone ſo many 
Troubles, after ſo many Plots and Artifices, whereby, for their own ſafe- 
ty and the ſatety of Italy, they had turned the world upſide down: the 
Pope was variouſly ſpoken of herein; thoſe who minded the realuy 
of affairs thcught he bad reaſon to be very well ſatisfied with this 
peace, ſince he ſ ad thereby vindicated his reputation, by the reſtituti- 
on of the Forts, which were to be pur into his hands again; and mighr 
pretend that his taking up Arms had beena great cauie why the King 
of France had been brought to more moderate conditions? on the con- 
trary, thoſe who were more ſpeculative, and who were already ſuffi- 
ciently ill conceited of the Pope, thought that as he bad with ſo much 
diſſimulatiog ſuffet d the King of Fraxce to enter armed into the * 
ine, 
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line, ſo, to ſecure Itahj from immineat ſlavery, and to abate the Spaniſh 
Grandezza 3 ſo likewiſe that he took it very ill, that the King of 
France ſhould have ſtood upon fo hard terms with his Legate in com- 
oſing the affaits of the Valioline; and it he were not ill ſatisfied for 
theſe reſpe&s, they thought he could not be very well pleaſed, fin- 
ding that his neutrality which he had ſo publickly profeſs d, and the 
courſe which he had ſteered upon theſe preſent occurrences, had not 
only not made him Arbitrator of the preſent Controverſies, but that 
the two Kings had agreed them without his knowledge, and not with- 
out ſome prejudice to his authority; and the Duke of Savoy was no lefs 
impatient at this, then were the other Confederates; for conſidering 
that inſtead of the reſentment which he pretended unto againſt the Ge- 
noeſes, inſtead of the acquiſition which he had hoped to have madein 
their Dominions, he had loſt many of his Patrimonial Towns, loſt 
his Artillery left in Gaui, and his Galley with the Sea · Standard; he 
thought that being to re have them by agreement, and not by force, 
was to acknowledge that he had been a loſer by that war: ſo as te 
knew not well what to do: to this was added, that the peace being 
proclaim'd in France, juſt at that time that the Prince, his Son, was in 
Paris, and was gone thither to keep the King and that Court ſtedfaſt 
to the League, and to procure new and grea'er preparations for wat to 
be reaſſumed the next yeir; which preparations, that they might be 
the more certa n, and more dependent upon the Dukes authority, and 
that he might have no occaſion to contend with the French Captains 
and Office:s, as he had done with the Conſtablez the Prince had de- 
fired, and (as it was atterwards reported) obtained from the King, the 
charge, with title of General of the King of France his Forces in 1a; 
wherefore the Duke being become proud, as thinking himſelf grown 
formidable to his enemies, and more regarded by the King of France 
then any of the Confederates, now that be ſaw himſelf faln from ſuch 
an height of expeRation, and abandoned by the French Court when he 
leaſt expeRed it, he Feld himſelf to be highly affronted, and that the 
world would laugh at him: but it was in vain to complain; tor the 
two Kings were firmly reſolved to ſee their determinations effected; 
and the Confedeia'es not being able to do any thing without the Kin 
of France, were forced to ſuccumb, and patiently to ſwallow down lo 
bitter a pill, and of ſo hard diſgeſtion; and the King of France, who 
bad no excuſe for wt at he had done, cared not much for their being 
unſatisfied : his Agents, ſheltering themſelves under the Kings great- 
neſs and authority, alledg'd not any thing in d:fence of whar their 
King bad done, but that tke intereſts of the Kingdom required it ſhould 
be ſo; with which (they ſaid) it behoved and was neceſſary that the 
Confederates ſhould comply; ſometimes ſuffering it to eſcape out of 
their mouths, when they were ſtr:it put to it, that the Confederates 
not being any ways to be compared to their King, they muſt look upon 
him as their ſuperiour: The Princes of France were no leſs ill ſatis fied 
with the peace it ſelf then were the Potentates of the League; where- 
fore hating tte King, as well as him who had been the chief cauie of 
concluding the peace, ſome who were diſconteatcd with the preſent 
condition of affairs, and deſirous of novelties, and pretences to conſpire 
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againſt the Kings perſon, and againſt Armand du Pleſſes, Cardinal 41 
Richelieu, the Kings chief and moſt intimate Counſellor and Favorite; 
and it not being known what the true cauſes were which cauſed the 
King to be fo ſollicitous in procuring this peace ſo ſpeedily, and with 
ſuch ſecrecie, ſome would have it (and it was afterwards publickly 
ſpoken) that the ſigns of the dangerous conſpiracy which was diſcover- 
ed in the Court of France againſt the Kings perſon, forc d hin to com- 
poſe buſineſſes abroad, upon any conditions, that he might the more 
ſecurely provide againſt home confpiracies 3 but the buſineſs being 
diſcovered in Nantes, tour moneths after lie peace was concluded, 
does totally exclude that 'confideration: bur whatſoever the matter 
was, were it that the peace were the effet of the Conſpiracy, or the 
Conſpiracy of the peace, ſome Princes of France, taking the untappy 
conduct of the Kings affairs, by the unfortunate ſucceſs ot war, and by 
the diſhonourable peace, as pretence for their Conſpiracy 3 and finding 
that they could not pull down the Cardinal, by reaſon ot the conſtanc 
belief the King had in him, plotted to pull down the King himielt : 
many were thought to be complices in this Conſpiracy z the Duke and 
Cavalier di Y andoſme, natural Brothers to the King; manv were im- 
priſoned upon this account: the Count di Soiſſans, Prince ot the blood, 
his abſenting himielf from the Court mate him be ſuſpected to be 
guilty : many faid ttat Mofifteur 4'0r/capr, the Kings Brother, and 
heit to the Crown; together with ſeverel other chiet Officers who 
were very inwaid with the King, were hell to have a hand in it. The 
Plot, was that the King ſhould be kil'd or depoſed, and that having no 
Sons, the ſaid Orleans ſhould be made King 3 upon whoſz genius, as 
being more tra able and conformable ro their humours, raoke laid 
their foundations, who end eavoured new reſolut ions in the world, and 
the ruine of the League, in prejudice to peice: the Duke of Savoy 
was held not only to be conſcious of this Conſpiracy, but the chief 
Author and Compoler thereof, out of anger that thc peace had been 
ſo concluded; and that the Abbot Alexander Scaglia, a chiet Agent 
of the Dukes, and then Reſident in that Cuuit, was not only a great 
Coat river thereof; but that being ſent from rhence by the Duke into 
Holland and into England, he ſhould treat of n:;velries with that King 
and with thoſe States, in the behalf of the Rebels and Rochellers, who 
were at that time beſieged aud in great ſtre.ghts: in reliet ot whom the 
King of England (ent forth three Fleets, which were all repuls'd : the 
Duke of Sav-y did allo fomemt the Duke of Roan, head of thoſe that 
were riſen up againſt the King: he received and entertained Count 
Soiſſons in Turin, who was gone from the Court; and offet d the Duke 
ot Orleans ſafe reception, and the command of his State, when for 
fear of the King he ſhould tretirethitt er: by which accidents, ſeeing 
himſelf in open breach with the Court of France, and tearing that ly ing 
in the midſt between the two Crowns he might be equaily hated by 
them both, he began to eadeavour to joyn again with the King of Spie; 
to the end, that if he ſhould be aſſaulted by the one King, he might be 
ſuſta nd by the other: this buſineſs being brought into the Court of 
Spain, and there diſcuſſed, met with many difficulties, as (tor the moſt 
part) new and great aff.irs do; for though at tte fit view; it was my 
2n 
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and williogly liſtned unto, as an excellent means for the good of the 
affairs of 1taly, whereby to remove the inconveniences which had bap- 
ned by the Dukes alienation, yet it miſſed not ſome contradictions: 
ſome inclining to embrace the examples of Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second, who by rewards and alliance had always ſtudied to 
keep that Prince their friend 5 others were troubled at the Dukes genius, 
who was various, unquiet, naturally a friend to novelties, hard to be 
govern'd before he were broke, harder afterwardsz when all reſſ 
being thrown aſide, and the reins given to reſentment, be had already 
troubled the affairs of the Crown ſo many ſeveral ways: fo as they 
thought his reconciliation would be unſafe and coſtly, and which could 
bardly be integral, after ſo many injuries done and received; it being 
impoſſible to reduce him to his former obſequie and obſervance, where- 
fore he was likely rather to trouble and perplex the Kings affairs, then 
to ſecure them. The Conde Ducas authority prevailed : he being de- 
ſirous to ſignalize his inwardneſs with the King, before that of bis pre- 
deceſſour the Duke of Lerma; who ſuffer'd in his fame for having 
beentoo ſevere in depriving the Crown of this Prince his adhetence, by 
whoſe alienation ſuch prejudice, and ſo many troubles bad reſulted : 
ſa as thinking his reconciliation would prove as advantagious, he was 
of opinion that if it ſhould ſucceed in his time, and by his means, it 
would adde as much to his reputation, ag his alienation had detracted 
from that of his Predeceſſour: the execution thereof was therefore out 
of good reſpects put off till the concluſion of peace between the Com- 
monwealth and the Duke, The mean while they went forward with 
the peace of Monſone, by vertue whereot the Forts of the Valtaline were 
reſtored tothe fame condition they were in before they were taken 
from Torquato Conti, in the Popes name, after many delays interpoſed 
by the Marqueſs di Core, who would bave had the Forts demoliſhed 
before reſtitution, which the Pope did conſtantly deny: but did forth- 
with demoliſh them, together with all the Fortifications of Ja Ri/vs and 
Chiavenna: ſo as the peace was ratificd on that behalf ſully, with fa- 
tisfaction to all men: but the peice between the Genoeſes and Save 
met with grea er and more inextricable difficulties; the Duke would 
have his Towns that were taken, his Artillery, together with the Gal- 
ley and Priſoners, reſtored, before the Truce , and that they ſhould 
proceed to decide differences; to which purpoſe he nominated Claudio 
Marini, for his Arbitrator z and the Preſident of Grenoble came from 
France to Piedment, by direction from the King, to be aſſiſtant, together 
with one who ſhould be named by the King of Spain, in the Arbitre- 
ment which was to be made by Marini, and by an Arbitrator to bena- 
med by the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth, on the contrary, 
would bave the Arbitrators firſt choſen, who ſhould determine the dit- 
terences before any reſtitution ſhould be made: nor did they allow of 
Marini to be an Arbitrator, as being formerly accuſed by them, for 
tl at te had been in the Contederates Army in the preſent war, and 
that he had, as Embaſſadour from the King of France to the Duke 
intervened in the Conſultations and ars aglinſt the n 
wealth : but the Duke being reſol ved not to content to the I ruce 
whilſt the Genoeſes ſhould hold his Towns, and the buſineſs being 
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thereby intangled, the Marqueſs of Cftagneds found out this accom- 
modation 5 that without paſhag any exprels formal word, each party 
ſhould keep armed in their ſtations, but with Orders to their Captains, 
that they thould ſtand only upon their Gurd, and that incaſe any con- 
tention ſhould fall out between the Country people and the Inbabi- 
none of them ſhould interpoſe themſelves in the behalf of their 
friendss and baving agreed with the Commonwealth that this ſhould 
be obſerved by them, he by Letters acquainted the French Embaſla- 
dour who was at Turin, with what he had done; whowrit back, that 
the Duke had made the ſame agreement, and had ſent ſuch Orders 
and Commiſſiom to his Captains and Officers. Thus the bufineſs 
ſeemed to be conveniently adjuſted, rather by reciprocal intelligence, 
then by any expreſs Truce, or any formal word giyen or received for 
ſuſpenſion of Arms. 

Ia this interim, the term of four moneths, preſi xd to the Arbitra- 
tours by the Capitulation of Monſene, being expired, the Treaty of 
Peace was turn d over to the Court at Madrid; where the Conde Duca 
was for the Genoeſes, and the Marqueſs of Rambollietto, being gone to 
that Court upon an occaſion of the birth of one of the Kings Daugh- 
ters, was detain d there too, by order from the King, for this Affair. 
The difficulties were many; the Commonwealth retuſed to reſtore tie 
Artillery and the Galley which were demanded by the Duke, as things 
which being taken in open fair War are never reſtored in peace: but 
the French preffing this point much, who were deſirous to appeaſe the 
Duke, he being offended and angry at the peace made at Mon ſone; 
and the Spaniards deſirous to gratifie him the moſt they could, in what 
was more of ſhew then ſubſtance, that they might thereby draw him 
over to them, conformable to the endeavours which were had of re- 
conciliationzthey deflted the Commonwealth to give way to this, at the 
requeſt and for the ſatisfaction of the two Crowns, whoſe aim was to 
ſettle a good and a ſecure peace. The Commonwealth conſidering that 
reſtitution doth increaſe and not leſſen the glory ot what is gotten, pre- 
fer d the increaſe of reputation before the advantage of retention: 
whereunto they were perſwaded by their no want of Artillery nor Gal- 
lies; and chiefly, becauſe the Duke had ſhewed the like reſpect to 
them in the Artillery which were taken in Riviera: greater difficulties 
remained about the principal point of Zuceharello, the Duke requiring 
that it ſhould be reſtored to him, as a thing bought by him before, or 
elſe that he might be recompenſed with as much Land elſewhere 5 and 
the Commonwealth refuſing both theſe, the difficulty was reduced to 
be decided by moneys 3 wherein the Mediators at laſt agreeing, they 
diſagreed in the ſum : The Duke did not only demand what he had 
disburſed , but the intereſt , which amounted to too immoderate a 
ſum ; wherefore, and becauſe the French demanded reparation ſhould 
be made to Claadis Marini, for the prejudice he had ſuffer d in having 
his houſe pul'd own; whercunto the Commonwealth not conſenting, 
the French Embafſadour departed ſpeedily for France, and left the bu - 
fineſs undecided : but whilft the buſineſs concerning peace was thus 
negotiated in Spain, affairs did not paſs with that quietneſs and ſafety 
| inthe River of Genoa, as was hoped for by Csſtagneda's * 
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Mark Antonio Brancacchio, 'Camp-maſter anfl Governour for the Com- 
monwealth in ormea, went by leave from his Uncle the General with 
600 paid Foot, and as many of the Militia, to ſurpriſe and ſack Brige, 
a great Town not far off, belonging to the Duke of ormea; being come 
to a Bridge neer the Town, which, contrary to his opinion, he found 
well munited, he met with ſtout reſiſtance; which ſpun out the buſi- 
neſs to ſuch a length, as though the Genoeſe had poſſeſs d themſelves of 
the Bridge and of ſome neighbouring Houſes, yet ſome Souldiers co- 
ming from Tenda to defend it, they worſted the Aſſailants, and flew 
2 hundred of them, ſo as the reſt were forced to fit down by their loſs, 
and to retreat to ormea, from whence they were come: the Duke pre- 
rending that this was done in time of Truce, exclaimed much againſt 
it; without whoſe knowledge this diſſaſter had hapned; and being deſi- 
rous to know how it came to pals, found that Mark Antonio by Licenſe 
from his Uncle, General Brancaccio, before he had received Orders 
ſrom the Senate to abſtain from doing any offence, had done this, the 
General having forgotten to recall his Licenſe: a trivolous excuſe, and 
which would not have kept the Fact unpuniſhed, had not the Dukes 
Captains violated the ſuſpenſion of keeping from doing any injury 
made by Caſtagneda, a little before; for one of the Dukes Gallies go- 
ing from Villa Franca had given chaſe to a- Barque of Genoa, and had 
taken ir neer Albenga, and brought it to Via Franca, the Maſters of 
the Merchandize, nor of the Barque, never having received any ſatista- 
ction: but the Duke impatient of affront watched for revenge; and 
having had private intelligence with the Captains of the Garriſon in 
Zuccharells, he ſent 600 Horſe, with Musketeers encroupe, to Gareßi, 
a Town neer Zuccharello, with intention that being let in by the Con- 
ſpirators in the evening, privately, by the Conſpirators, and killing as 
many of the Garriſon as ſhould reſiſt them, they ſhould make tbèm- 
ſelves maſters of the Town, which being done, they ſhould go that 
very night, being guided by one that was of the Plot, to Albenga about 
fix miles off; where General Brancaccio, relying upon the Garriſons 
of Pieve and Zuccharello, did careleſly teſide; and as if he were to ac- 
quaint him with ſomewhat of great importance, whilſt he could not 
have advertiſment of what had hapned at Zaccharello, he ſhould beat 
down the Gate of the City, and let in his companions, who ſhould nor 
be far off, take the General priſoner, make himſelf maſter of the Ci- 
ty, and make way for the taking of Pieve, and of allthe Towns till 
you come to Porto Manritio; which Towns were not likely to make 

any long refiſtance, when Albenga ſhould be taken. The deſign had 
proſpered, had not the Conſpiracy which was very neer being effected, 
come to light: but it being ſupprels'd, and the Author and Complices 
thereof imprifoned, they according to Military cuſtom, were made 
to paſs the Pikes; and the Garrifons being changed, and the places of 
greateſt importance re-inforced, the Dukes men were fore d to give 
over the enterpriſe, and to retreat. The peace of the Commonwealth 
was likewiſe diſturb d by the Duke of Guiſe his ſudden coming from 
Marcelles with ſeven Calleoons, amongſt which was / Almirante, a 
Veſſel of great burthen, and very well munited with Artillery: the 
end thereof was neyet known, for Guiſe mecting with a tempeſt whilſt 
| he 
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he was under ſail neer Corfica, he was driven by the violence of the 
wind to within ſight of Genoz. The Commonwealth ſent ſpeedy Or- 
ders and Advertiſment to Corſica, where it was thought the blow was 
aimed; and preſently Rigging out 12 Gallies, part her own, partthe 
King of Spains, and furniſhing them with excellent Souldiers and with 
all warlike preparations, they put 'to Sea two days afterwards, con- 
ducted by Don Carlo d Oria, who upon this occaſion was choſen Ge- 
neral of the Flee: : but it being preſently known that Guiſe, being for- 
ced by ＋ A got to Ligorne, where he ſtaid to make ſome re- 
pairs for what he had ſuffered by the violence of the Seas, Don Carlo 
made thitherward, and came to Anchor at Marocco, a ſafe Habour 
within two miles of Ligorne; after two days, Guiſe put to Sea again; 
and made ſtrait for Marcelles, being fill purſued by Doria within Can- 
non-ſhot, till going out of the Liguſtick Sea he came into that of Pro- 
vence, and lo retreated to Marcelles. Many men thought that he had 
only made {this ſhew of coming out, wherein nothing of hoſtility paſt, 
except the making ſome ſhot to no purpoſe afar off at the Gallies which 
purſued him, to ſatisfie the Duke of Savoy for the moneys he had re- 

ceived from him, | 
The year 1626 paſs'd over with theſe petty accidents; about the end 
whereof Ferdinando Duke of Mantua died, who having no Sons, was 
ſucceeded by his Brother Vincenxo, the third Son to Vincem o, the on- 
ly iſſue that was left of the Line of his Grand · father William, and of his 
Brothers, The year 1627 inſued, a year which proved very calami- 
tous to many private Gentlemen of Genoa, in their foitunes z; for thoſe 
that did Traffick with the Court of Spain, having about ten millions of 
moneys owing them, which they were appointed to have received out 
of the moneys which were to come in the Plate-Flee:s3 the King al- 
ter'd their payment, giving them ſatis faction in lieu thereof in jari: 
with irrepu able prejudice and loſs of the Contract; for theſe particu- 
lar Genoeſe, owing great ſums of money to other men, ſince they 
were not paid in ready money by the King, could not fatisfie others, 
but with the ſame j uri, or with much delay of time, when ſelling thoſe 
juri they might pay them in ready money. The Conde Duca was the 
chief cauſe of this great grievance to the Genoeſe; whereby the Crown 
of Spain reaped ſo much diſcredit, as the Kings Revenues nor the Plate- 
Fleets Treaſure, being able to ſupply ordinary proviſions, the King 
could not find any afterwards who would ſupply him upon any the 
moſt urgent occaſions and whereas formerly all the Gold of Europe 
was ready at his ſervice by reaſon of his Credit and Correſpeadency 
with the Genoeſe, the Contract failing, and the King and Gencele 
failing both of them in th: ir Credit, all Nations called in their moneys, 
and would no longer truſt them who negotiated with the Crown ot 
Spain: ſo as the King inſtead of the wealth and affluence of Gold 
which he hoped for by bis Decrees , found extream penury and in- 
credible ſcarcity of ready moneys; The Court Affairs were yet more in- 
tricated, for that the Conde Duca through his batred and abhorreſcence 
of the Genoeſes, reſolving not to make any mo: e Contracts with them 
applied himſelf to the Poatugueſes, and drew them to Contract and 
exalting them with extraordinary favours, profeſs d that for the future 
XX 2 Re 
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he would make uſe of them inſtead of the Genoeſe: to the end that they 
being for the moſt ant ſuch as are deſcended from thoſe, who turning 
from Judaiſm to the Catholick Faith are treated as ſervants or flayes 
in that Kingdom, he might the better manage them, and winde them ar 
his pleaſure, and make uſe of theit means and ſubſtance with leſs re- 
ſpe t, and force them to Contract upon any conditions: but failing in 
this his new counſel and courſe (for the Portugeſes were not ſufficient 
to undergo ſo weighty a buſineſs, neither by their own Wealth nor 
Credit, nor by their correſpondency with other Nations) he was aware, 
though too late, that by one ſole Decree he had irreparably prejudiced 
the Kings affairs, and had deſtroyed that well-adjuſted frame, which 
as the chief ground- work ot the enterpriſes and ſtrength of that Crown, 
whoſe Giandezza was envied by her Corrivals, the Leagues, nor For- 
ces ſof ſo many Confederate Princes could not beat down, the late 
preceding years : nor was it long ere he reaped the fruit of ſo unfortu- 
nate a reſolve; for no means being found to ſend moneys into Flan- 
ders, the Kings buſineſs was greatly indangered; the Army not be- 
ing able there to go that year into the Field; ſo as he did not only not 
make any progreſs in his affairs that year, but the Hollanders took Grof, 
with but indifferent Forces, aſtrong Town, and of great conſequence, 
in the County of Zuiphen; and the next year, not fearing the Enemies 
Army, they turned all their Land-preparations, to the like at Sea; for 
raiſing 80 Men ot War, they ſent them towards America; and entring 
the Gulf of Mexico they took the Merchants Ships, which parting 
from Don Ivan di Sus went to Havanna, to joyn with the Galleoons ; 
and moreover, took many other rich Veſſels in ſeveral parts of the 
Ocean, which paſt from the Indies and from America to Spain: which 
loſſes were the occaſion of yet greater miſchiefs, not only for what the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe Merchants ſuffered , by the interruption of 
their Traffick in the Indies, and in America; but alſo for that the Hol- 
Janders being inriched by ſo great booty were able to increaſe their 
Forces the next year, and made greater acquiſitions, of Meeſel and 
Bolduke, places of great concern in Gelderland and in Brabant; and on 
the contrary , the Spaniſh Army entring Holland by the Velen, was 
forc'd to retreat without doing any thing. The lofles and calamities 
which befell ſome Gentlemen of Genoa in their private fortunes, was 
ſucceeded by another publick calamity 3 which though it bapned the 
inſuing year 1638, had its riſe, as the Duke profeſſed, from a petty ac- 
cident wich fell out this year: the Town of Pigna, being taken, as 
hath been ſaid, by the Genoeſe, paid obedience to them, though theie 
was no Garriſon in it. 14 Brancaccio thought it fit, after the 
Peace to quarter ſome Companies of Dutch Souldiers there, who for 
their greater ſatisfaction, and for the ſafety of the Town, made Trenches 
round about it; where having kept quiet for ſome monet hs, it ſo fell 
out, as ſome of them going upon their private occaſions to Baſſo, a little 
Village under the juriidiction of Pigna, not above a mile off, which 
formerly bad rendred willing obedience tothe Captain of Pigua, they 
found a Garriſon of the Dukes men in it: which being told to the Cap- 
tain, and by him to General Brancaccio, order was given to drive them 
from thence: the Dukes men detended themſelves 3 but not being able 


to 
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to reſiſt, the moſt of them, together with ſome of the Town Inhabi- 
tants, both men aad women, were ſlain. The Duke who had not 
forgot what bad happed at Briga, was very much ſcandalized with this 
ſecond accident, which ſeemed to be another attempt againft that en- 
tercourſe which had been wrought by the mediation of Caſtagnedaz 
and exclaiming ſufficiently againſt the Spaniards both in the Court of 
Rome, and to other Princes, he publiſh'd a Manifeſto, wherein he ac- 
cuſed the Genoe ſes as infringers of the Truce, and of the agreed upon 
ſuſpenſion of Arms; for having retaken Pigna, which they had for- 
merly abondoned, he hereunto added the aſſault at Briga, the ſpoiling 
of the Country, the extortions and damages occaſioned to his Subjects 
by the Souldiers of the Commonwealth; that they had attempted to 
ſuborn his vaſſals, cut down many Cheſnut-tree in ormea, and that, 
laſtly, by what had been done at Buſs, they had manifeſted how little 
they valued the Spaniſh Agents, their Faith, their Word, and the ſu- 
ſpenſion of Arms made by the Spaniſh Agents; wherefore he deman- 
ded ſatisfaRion, if not, he threatned revenge: to this purpoſe he ſent 
the Abbot of Virgis to Genes, to treat with the Marqueſſes of San Croce 
and Caſtagneda che Commonwealth appointed proceſs to be made 
againſt thoſe who had uſed ſuch cruelty towards women and children at 
Buſſoz and none being found guilty but ſome few Cotſicks, who were 
fled, only one of them that hapned to fall into the hands of Juſtice, 
was hang d: but the Duke continuing his threats, ſeemed as it he 
would once more aſſault the Commonwealth. The Duke of Feria 
was at this time ſent for back into Spain, who till further proviſion 
ſhould be taken was ſucceeded by Don Gon alls di Cordua, who teiring 
ſome novelty to be made by the Duke, and thinking himſelf by the 
new League made with the Commonwealths obliged to defend her 
Territories, he ſeat Count Luigi Torto to the Weſtern River with 
bis Brigade, againſt which the Duke did likewiſe greatly exclaim in the 
ſame Ty z pretending that the King ought not to affiſt thoſe who 
by the breach of Truce had given him juſt reaſon of teſentment; nor 
could he do it without expreſs breach of the Convention at Mon ſone, 
by which it was agreed that ĩit any tumults ſhould ariſe in Itahj between 
the Colleagues of either of the Crowns, none of their Majeſties ſhould 
aſſiſt his Colleague, till the occaſion of difference had been diſcuſt in 
the others Court, and there compounded: whilſt theſe things were in 
debate, YincenFo the new Duke of Mantua died, which occaſioned 
greater commotions in Italy, and ſeemed to divert the Duke of Savoy 
from his new threatned reſentments againſt the Commonwealth, upon 
theſe ſlright occaſions, 
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The Contents. 


He Duke of Nevers N Vincenzo in the Da kłedom of Mantua 
and Montferrat; he is oppoſed by the Emperour, King of Spain, 

and Duke of Savoy. Don Gonzallo di Cordua, the new Governour 
of Millain, having divided Montferrat with the Duke of Savoy, goes 
with his Army to before Calalle z which whilſt he endeavours o take, 
the Duke takes Alba, Trino, Montcalvo, and many other Towns be- 
longing unto him by the diviſion. A Conſpiracy is diſcovered in Genoa, 
whereof the Duke of Savoy being found the Author, he pretends tbe im- 
punity of the Conſpjrators, The Spaniſh Agents being deſirous to ſa- 
fie him, favour this pretention; which occaſyoneth ſome diſtaſtes and 
jealouſies between the Eommonwealth andthe Crown of Spain. Succours 
fall into Iialy from France, in behalf of the Duke of Nevers; but being 
oppoſed by the Duke of Savoy are ſoon diſſipated: The Spaniards take 
Nizza, Ponſone, and other Towns in Montferratz and finding it too 
hard to aſſault Caſalle, they fall to beſiege it; they are forc d to forſake it 
by the Kings coming with great Forces into Piedmont. Which whilſt 
the Duke endeavours to oppoſe he is beaten by the Kings men, ina con- 
fli# nter Suſa, wherein the King being vittorious, takes Suſa; and 
forces the Duke and the Governonr of Millain 10 an agreement 5 by which 
Caſalle & freed, and the States of Mantua and Montfetrat ſecured 10 
Nevers. The King returns to France, Marqueſs Spinola is made 
Governour of Millain, goes from Spain into Italy, to provide either 


by 
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War or Peace, for the Affairs of Spain which are in 4 bad condition, 
9 reaſon of the preceding accidents, . e 


1627, the States of Mantua and Montferrat fell to Charles Son- 

£4ga, Duke of Nevers, Son to Lodovick, who was youngeſt 
Son to William, Grand- father to the three laſt deceaſed Dukes; there 
was none of the legitimate male line of the Gonxagli, who were to pre- 
cede him; (for the legitimate male line of William ceaſed by the death 
of Vincen de) who the day before his death did therefore command 
his Subjects of Mantua, to ſwear allegiance to the Duke of Retell, eldeſt 
Son to Charles, who was abſent, in the name of his Father Charles. 
This Retell was ſent for to AHantua by Duke Ferdinando, and was 
kept there during his life, and after his death, in conſideration of the 
future ſucceſſion: the ſame Duke, a little before his death, for the 
better ſecurity of ſucceſſion, would have this Duke Retell Marry the 
Princeſs Maria, Daughter to Duke Francs, and Niece by the Mother 
fide to the Duke of Sawvoyyz (ſhe of whom ſo much hath been ſpoken 
in the beginning of this Book) and to this purpoſe a diſpenſation was 
already privately procured from the Pope, The Duke of Savoy was 
not a little troubled at this Marriage; nor were the Spaniſh Agents leſs 
troubled then he : both parties complained grievouſly, that this young 
Lady ſhould be diſpoſed ot without the participation of the King or 
Duke (who had ſo much. intereſt by way of Alliance in her) not ſo 
much as waiting for their approbation; and prof eſſing much amaze- 
ment at it, they had well nigh threatned publick reſentment : but the 
outward ſhew of this diſſatisfa tion differ d from what lay conceal'd 
in the boſom; the Duke of S$vey intended this Lady for Wife to the 
Prince Cardinal of Savoy, foto add by this ne title to his antient 
pretences of Montferrat, the acquiſition whereof he thirſted more after 
in this prelent conjunction of times, then ever he had done formerly 5 
and the Spaniſh Agents (who abhor'd that Nevers ſhould ſucceed: in 
thoſe Daminions) hoped (as it was thought) if they could have effected 
it, to make uſe of this Princeſs, whereby to exclude him totally; nor 
was it long ere both theſe parties diſcover'd their averſion to Nevers his 
ſucceſſion ; tor though falling into the Valtoline by the Swiſſers and 
.Griſons, and from thence being come to Mantas thorow the Venetians 
Territories, he was readily received by all the Mantuans, and obeyed 
as their Prince; yet the Spaniſh Agents refuſing to receive him, or to 
call him Duke of Mantua, and the Duke of Savoy profeſſing to pro- 
ceed, and do in this buſineſs, as the King of Spain ſhould do, and that 
he would totally depend upon his authority 5 the Orders of Germany 
and Spain; wbither theſe ad vertiſments were ſpeedily ſent, were ex- 
pected.: from whence they hoped and undoubtedly held that orders 
and reſolutions would be ſent, to croſs the ſucceſſion of the new Duke, 
becauſe they knew. that this had been diſcus d and almoſt reſolved 
there, before the death of Duke Vincent. The Emperours intention was 
that the. ſucceſſion of theſe States being to diyolve upon a croſs line; 
and that many would pretend to this ſucceſſion 3 the poſſeſſion thereof 
- ſheuld be delivered up to him as to the Supream Lord and Sovereign 


Judge; 


B' the death of Duke Vincen do, who died in Chriſtmas, the year 
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„ that he mip} afterward diſpoſe thereof to thoſe who ſhould 

have moſt clear title rhereunto : this, he ſaid abe peace uf {wy required, 
and this was wont to be done by the Imperial Chamber that it was 
was ddſerved i the; ſucreſſion of Afonferrat, when it was ventila 
ted by many icors, aftet the dexh of Foun Georgie Palledbogs, 
The Dake of S«wvy did not contur alone with the Duke of Nevers, in 
his antietmt pretentiont to the Dukedom of Mantferrat, but allo Mar- 
, the Dowager Dutcheſs of Zorrein, eldeſt Siſter to the three laſt 
u, pretending by her proximity of relation, not to exclude the 
Date of Nrvers only, but alſo Princefs Mary, her Brothers Daughter, 
reſpect being had v6 Duke Yincenzs, laſt dead; whole ſucreſſion was 
am the nag difputed, and not the ſucoeſſion of Duke Frances, Fa- 
cher to Hwy, who was ſaoceeded by her, Ferdinaendo, and ſiace by 
; dad m forthe Dukedom of Mantua, whereof women are 
made i e, Don Forante Gand uga, Nephew'to that ſo famous 
Captain, Don Ferrunte, who was younger Brother to Frederick Duke 
of Mamma, the new Dukes Grand- father by the Fathers fade, did con» 
cur: hegrounded his title upon the interpre ation of certain words of 
the ancient Inveſtment ; and upon Nevers his incapacity (as he alledged) 
of ſucceeding in thoſe, Dominions, for that both he and his Father had 
born Arms again the ſacred Empire, whereof thoſe States are anci- 
ent Fees. Preteations which were thought to be willingly liftned un- 
to by the Emperour and by the Court of spin, that they might there- 
by exclude Nevers as they intended to do: nor were thoſe of the houſe 
of Com ga againft Don Ferrame's pretentions, thinking that by Ne- 
vers his excluſion, their ſucceſſion grew neerer; and therefore ſome 
of them were fuſpeRed to have had private dealing and treaties with 
Don Ferrame, pteſently upon the death of Dake Vincenz o, to put 
kim imo poſſeſſion of that City, and to cry him up Duke; aad when 
he died there we e ſome Souldiers rea1y to do it, who being ſuppreſs d 
more by diſfimulations ſeaſonably, and by proviſion taken to the con- 
trary, theniby punifhmeart or by being publickly taken notice of, their 
endeavoum proved yain : Nevers, on the contrary, pleading the 
clear and undoubted meaning of the Law, by which t he next Heir to 
the laſt Lord is co be admitted into poſſeſſion of the Fee, not only 
apainſt thoſe who lay in wait for the ſucceſſion, but againſt the Sove- 
reign and lawful-Lord, (when laps or the devolution of the Fee ſhould 
be pretended) ſaid that the Decree of the Emperour Charles the Fifth, 
made ãgainſt the Duke of Savoy, being paſſed between the Anceſtours 
of either of them fince which the ſaid Duke,not having gotten any new 
pretences, hecould not proſecute his former claim, as long as itcon- 
tiaucd-in che poſſeſſion of Newers his Anceſtors, otherwiſe then in the 
warded manners and for the Dutcheſs of Lorrein, that ſhe was ex- 
cluded either by the male- kindred, though never ſo remote, as it had 
been formerly practiſed; ot by her Niece, who was in aneerer degree 
to ſucceſſion: but as for Don Ferrante, who was clearly deſcended 
from the ſecond Son of him by whom they all laid claim, what colour 

of reaſon had he to pretend to the ancient inveſtment, whilſt the line 
of the eldeſt Son was not yet void: which Iuveſtment prefers the firſt 

born, andthofe thardogefcend from them, before all others, by ex- 


preſs 
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preſs order of Birth- right; and as for the incapacity that was objected 
againſt him, he denied that either he or his Father had ever carried 
Arms againſt the Sacred Empire; and ſne wing the ſcars, yet remaining 
in his Breaſt , of the wounds which he had receiyed in Hungary, where- 
in he had fought in behalf of the Ceſarian Majeſty and of the houſe of 
Auſtria; he ſaid, that no incapacity could be objected againſt him, for 
any peace that had fince inſued: in the Articles whereot a full and am- 
ple pardon was granted to any of the contrary party, who had drawn 
their (words inthat war: but the ſtrong endeavours to the contrary 
made by the Spaniſh: Agents prevailed more with the Emperour, then 
theſe ſolid and evident Reaſons 5 who knowing that this Prince was 
bred up in Francs, allied to the blood of: France, joyn'd in Kindred 
to the K ing; (who was Feudatory to that Crown, by the great incomes 
which he poſſeſſed in that Kingdom, ) thought it to be too dangerous for 
them to permitꝰa Lord of two Dukedoms, and a maſter of ſeveral 
ſtrong holds upon the Confines of Millan, to be placed in the bowels 
of Italy; leſt being upheld and adhered unto by France be might 
atterwards raiſe up new parties and factions in Italy, by which their 
Kings authoriry might decline from that preeminency, in which he did 
more eaſily and more ſecurely maintain himſell, without any fear of 
the French, who had not one foot of Land in /zaly : a danger which the 
preſent condition of times made to appear very probable, by the delice 
which, upon many of the Occurrences, was diſcovered in the French of 
getting greater power in Italy, then the Spaniards had; and by their 
being fomented by many Italian Princes, to the end that they might, 
for their own intereft,, ſee the authority of France prevail over that of 
Spain, or at teaſt ſtoutly counterpoiſe it. The Spaniſh Ag ent did 
therefore ferventiy endeavour that the Emperour (who to keep the 
houſe ot Axſtru in chief authority amongſt all Chriſtian Princes, was 
concern d in the ſame ends and deſigus, might readily lend his hand, 
and joyn with them in excluding the new Duke; and the Spaniards 
authority was greater at this time with the Emperour then uſual; for 
the late merit by powerful aid both of men and money afforded by the 
Crown of Spain in the troubles of Germany, added to the community 
of concernment; without which he could hardly have made bis party 
gocd againſt the Rebellions and contrary Factions of Germany; and 
the continual need he ſtood in of the like aſſiſtance, for that thoſe flames 
were not yet quite extinguiſhed : ſo as it becoming him to ſecond their 
intereſt, he to pieaſurethem had given them order, whilſt Duke Vincen- 
Fo was yet alive, (but not likely to live long,)tbat if the Duke ſhould die, 
they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe States; which when the time 
came, they torbare to do, not thinking the time vet proper,nor offairs well 
prepared; and though the Emperor ſeemed, when the Duke wa: dead, 
to continue in the ſame mind; yet he appeared. tom: whit cooler in te 
manner of proceeding z claiming therefore the poſſeſſion of thoſe States 
by publick Dec: ee, as due to him, he ſent Count ohn di .\ afjaw into 
Italy, with the title of Celarian Commiſſary , 10 take paſſeſſion of 
them in a civil manner, it the new Duke ſhould willingly ail ign them 
up 5 and if he ſhould reſuſe to do ſo, then to proceed by Citations aud 
Deelarations, and afterwards by Imperial Proclamation, and ſo by 
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force of Arms: the Spaniards who upon the firſt Orders had betook 
themſelves to the buſineſs, and who were moſt and neerlieſt concern d 
in che danger, appeared more hot and fervent; for thinking it would 
be mo e eaſie to drive a new Prince ſuddenly out of his State, then to 
tatry till he ſnould be conſolidated therein, and might by making Pro- 
viſions and Fortifications make the enterpriſe harder, they admitted of 
no delay; and the rather fot that the King of France (whoſe oppoſition 
they only apprehended) being buſied with all his Forces before Rochel ; 
and therefore not able to apply himſelf much to the affairs of Itahy, nor 
ro ſend ſuccours to the new Duke; they thought they ſhould loſe time, 
if they ſhould not readily imbrace ſo opportune an occaſion, The 
Duke of Savoy invited them much thereunto: who profeſfing that he 
would keep firm to that Crown, promiſed many things on his partin 
favour of the new enterpriſe : but the inſtigations and relations of Don 
Con allo di Cordua prevailed more with the King and Court of Spain, 
then any thing elſe z who deſirous to have the free and abſolute Govern- 
ment of the State of 1taly, being Governour there now (as bath been 
ſaid) till a new Governour might be provided; as ſoon as he heard of 
Duke Vincenxo's death, began to hold qua, og in Caſſalle, to have 
one of the Gates of Caſſalle delivered up unto him 3 and having agreed 
the buſineſs, he inform'd the Court by Letters of the intelligence he 
held in that City, and how eaſily it might be gotten 5 which being done, 
he ſaid that the acquiſition of the reſt would with the ſame facility fol- 
low: in fine, not only he, but all the reſt of the Spaniſh Agents la- 
boured to exclude the new Duke. But the Court, which long before 
Duke Vincents death bad foreſeen this accident, and perhaps bad re- 
ſolved not to permit the French to get ſuch power in Itaij by Nevers 
his ſucceſſion; yet being derained from Cs in confidera- 
tion of the unjuſtneſs of the fact, or weary of their unfortunate ſucceſs 
in the late Wars of Itah, it abhorred to have to do in ſo ſcandalous a 
novelty gz and therefore did at firſt put on the more juſt and favourable 
reſolution, not only of conſenting to. Nevers his new ſucceſſion, but to 
receive him into the protection of the Crown, and to be his friend: 
and in conformity to ſo holy and wiſe a reſolution, diſpatches were al- 
ready ſent out of the Kings Chancery 5 which not being yet come to 
Italy, the Dukes Letters and the Advertiſments of Don Gon ale, and 
of the other Spaniſh Agents, arrived at the Court z whereby they ac- 
quainted the King with what intelligence they held in Caſale: where- 
upon the mind of the Court was ſoon alter d, and the juſtice of the 
Cauſe being born down by the apparent advantage of the ne acquiſi- 
tion, and of the aſſured ſatety which would thereby redound to the af- 
fairs of Italy; they reſolved to oppole the new Duke, with might and 
main, and by open war to keep him from the ſucceſſion of thoſe 
States; and the charge of this new enterpriſe, together with the abſo- 
lure Government of the State of Millain, (which was the thing he aſpi- 
red unto,) was given to Don Goxzallo, the chief Author and Promotor 
of ſo unhappy and unfortunate an advice: in the execuyion whereof, 
though the Emperour had not as yet abſolutely conſented thereunto, 
Don Gonxalls began to declare war in the Emperours name; and for 
his better preparing of Mea and Arms, he alledged the Emperours 
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Decree of Advocation for the ground-work of the Enterpriſe z and 
ſaid, That whereas the Duke ought to have been put into poſſeſſi- 
on of thoſe States by the Emperour, he bad actually, and of his own 
Authority intruded thereinto, conttary to the ſaid Decree: He alſo 
gilded over this new Commotion with endeavours for the publick 
Peace of Italy, and for the ſafety of the Aﬀairs of the Crown of 
Spain. And laſtly, but rather by way of complaint, than of any law- 
full occafion of- new War, he added:the Marriage of the Princeſs Mary, 
concluded without any reſpe& to the Kings Alliance or Authority. 
Theſe were the reaſons alledged for this preſent War, which being but 
little allowed of by the tacit conſent of moſt men, and as the rendred 
the Spaniſh Forces bur little juſtifiable, and Ceſar's reſolutions not 
correſpondent to.the fame and univerſally conceived opinion of his 
Piety and Religion; ſo did they, on the contrary, reconcile, through 
com miſera ion, the general favour tothe new Dukes Cauſe, as if be- 
ing oppreſs d meetly for reaſon of State, he had been ſuffocated only 
by the covetouſneſs and force of a more powerful Adverſary: But it 
being apparently known, that the Emperour proceeded herein, more as 
forced by the urgent and. importunate inſtigations of the Spaniſh A- 
ents, than by his own. genius and will; as it did in part excuſe him 
Foal mens ſiniſter opinion, ſo did it lay all the odium aad blame upon 
the Spaniards 5 which appearing naked in the Field, unaffiſted by the 
Imperial Name or Authority, which they carried in their foreheads, 
written in golden Letters, they did appear to mea what they iatrinſe- 
cally were, not bent to favour the rights of any of the pretenders, nor 
to the mainta ning of the Ceſarean Authority, but to the new acquiſi- 
tion of Territories, and to the further enlarging the Kings Empire in 
Itah, by the ſuppreſſing of that Prince; ſo as the Inſurrections of the 
Valtoline, ſuſteined and fomented by the Spaniards, bad fill'd Italy 
with jcalouſies and ſuſpicions, and rendred their name odious; ſo their 
preſent beta ing themſelyes to the manifeſt uſurpation of a Principali- 
ty, without any the leaſt colourable reaſon, forc'd the Italian Potentates 
to privide for their private and for the Common ſafety, which, if the 
Sp.niards ſhould obtain their ends, they foreſaw would be much en- 
dangered. The Duke of Savoy s reconciliation to the King of Spain 
did accelerate the Enterpriſe againſt the new Duke; tor the Kings 
Agents, to make the buſineſs eaſie to themſelves, and to lay the way 
open for the taking of Caſſalle, which they did fo exceſſively deſire 
and firmly believing the Duke would not ſtand idle upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion, nor ſuppreſs his ancient pretences; and on the other fid-, the 
Duke ſeeing that he could not better advantage bimſelt in che preſent 
conjund!ure of times then by help from Spain; therefore all other re- 
ſpecs being laid aſide, they thought neither of them could do better 
than to haſten the concluſion of the Agreement, which bad beea treat- 
ed of long before, touching the diviſion of Montferrat; by which 
Trino, Alba, San Damiano, and many other Towns of Montferrat, be- 
ing aſſigned over to the Duke (which being more incorpota ed with Pi- 
edmont, was very advantagious for the union of that State3) the Spani- 
ards were to put themſelves into the poſſeffion of thereſt, wherein was 
comprehended Caſſalle;PonteFura, Montcalvo, Nice, Acqui, Pond one, to- 
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gether withthe adjacent Towns, which, as being annex'd unto, and 
confining upon the Marqueſate of Finale, and the River of Genoa, made 
much for the accommodation of the Spaniards. Ir was agreed upon 
by coloutable ptetence, That each of them ſhenld proſecure the Emter- 
priſe in Ceſar's Name; That is ſhould not be lawful for the Duke to for- 
Hifi any place he ſhould rake; and, That neither of them [houl4 be 4 hin- 
derance tn the poſſeſsing of what ſhould fall ro them by the Divifion, So 
the Duke, chat he might get part, ſince he could not get the whole, was 
content thr his Niece, the Princeſs Mary, ſhould be quite bereft of the 
whole; and the Spatiiſh Forces, which till now withſtood the Dukes 
pretences, for their own intereſt, began now to protect him therein, 
The French had long before this endeavoured to diſturbe this reconci- 
liation ; aad to this end it was thought, that in the Negotiation of Peace 
between the Duke and the Common-wealth,they held the Nukes pre- 
tences very high, not ſo much to gratifie him at the Genoeſes coſt, and 
to mitigate the injury done him by the Peace of Monſone, as for that 
Peace remaining unconcluded by reaſon of the Dukes high demands, 
the reconciliation ſhould not be effected; and not herewithall content, 
that they might keep him to fide ſtill with them, they, during Duke 
Vincens s life, held Treaties of Alliance between the Cardinal of Sa 

and Princeſs Mary; and between her Mother the Dowager Infants, 
and the Duke of Nevers, with ſome ſettlements touching the pretenſi. 
ons to Moniferratzand Monfieur Sevchiamend being to this end Far Em- 
baſſadour Extraordinary from the King to Duke Vincenxa, after Duke 
Ferdinando's death, by the uſual way of condoling and congratulating, 
he, as he paſs'd through Turin, and went afterwards to Mantua, treated 
thereof with them both in the Kings Name: But Duke Vincent dying 
not long after, the no ſincerity of the Negotiation appeared, by the 
ſudden match which was concluded, not without ſatis faction and joy 
to the French, and to the ſame Sanchiamond, (who becauſe he was in 
Muntaa when the Duke dyed, and when this match was made, was 
thought to be conſcious of all things that had paſt)wherat the Duke was 
very angry, and held himfelf ro be much injured, and complain d grie- 
vouſly thereof to the ſame Sanchiamond, who was at this time returned 
from Turin to Mantua, and to Monſieur di Garon, a Gentleman ſent 
by the King of Franer to keep him from the new Reconciliation, with 
new offers, not only touching his ne pretenſions, bur of aſſured and 
powerful affiſtance againſt the Genoeſes, tor recovery of the Towns 
upon the River, which were allotted to him by the Articles of Suſa 
for the King of France, being ſufficiently imploy d and intent about the 
buſineſs of Rochel, did not omit any indeavours whereby the Affairs of 
Montferrat might be friendly compounded between the two Dukes: 
This was the Auge or Vertical point of this Princes Greatnels; he be- 
ing at one and the iame time ſued unto in his own Court, and Idoli- 
zed, as a God on Earth, by the Agents of two great Kings, and tempt- 
ed by moſt advanragious conditions to joyn with them, as if all their 
actions did depend upon him, and as if the whole Foundation of the 
lafery of the preſent Affair did in him conſiſt. And as it often falls 
out in humane affairs, rat when things are come to the higheſt point 
they begin to decline, ſo fared it with this Duke; for not being able 
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to mount higher, and not being able through the yolubilicy of Affai 
to continue long in that pitch, he was — 1 
that exaltation, and was brought to loſe a great paxt of bis State ond 
almoſt to bis uttet ruine: Being amiqſt ſo many Propoſals, and finding 
himſelf, together with the former offences, injured by the French, by 
the duplicity of this Matrimonial Treaty; * being conſciaus to him- 
ſelf of the treſh injuries done to the King and Cxawn. of France, he 
gave no beliefe to bis Agents great.offersz and thinking that he mighs 
build more ſafely upon the favour gf the Spaniards, by reafpn of the 
community of Intereſts, and by the adyantagiaus bargain which he 
ſhould ger from them, in the dividing of Meoniftrrar, he rather choſe 
to joyn with Lein than with Frances and afterwarqs acquaigting.the 
French Agents with this his reſol ution, be tacitely * the Peace of 
Moyſone (made by their King) for his defence, wyhous acquainting his 
Confederates with it, nor making any the leaſt account of their con- 
cernments, and ina gibing manner added, Tbat be had leazny of heir 
King to joyn readily with the Crown of Spain, which being pow ſo 
faichfully united to that.of Frexce, as might he en by the helps which 
France received from Spain in the buGog(s of Rachel, it ſhew id that je 
was not to be doubted, but that he being alſo jo yned to the Crown of 
spain, would never be able to diſunite is frem that of Francs, nor be 
any prejudice to it. The French Agents being therefore diſmiſt with 
ſmall ſatis faction, as alſo the French Souldiers who were under his 
pay ; but keeping Marin, the French Reſident in Turin, till ſuch time 
as his own Reſident ſhould retura from Paris, his R<conciliation with 
Spain was perfectly eſtabliſhed, but unhappily, as it proved by the great 
prejudice which (contrary te their ſuppoſals) befel both him and the 
By the concluſion and excluſion of theſe praciſes the new Dukes 
affairs were brought to a very bad condition, both in hopes and opjai- 
on; forthe King of Frauce, who was his chief Protecor, got bejng 
able to ſuſtein him, either by authority qr force, he had little help to ex- 
pect elſewhere, againſt the Emperour, King of Spain, and Duke of 
Savey, who joyn'd all together to drive him out of his State, the latter 
two by force of Arms, and the firſt by Judicial Authority and Edicts; 
ſo as none of his other Friends, who witb'd him well, could affiſt him, 
without indangering themſelves, ſince he wanted the ſtrong ſupport of 
France: And the Princes of 7:aly, though they were much troubled at 
chis Prince's proſecution, for the example and conſequence thereof, yet 
were they forced to proceed very dircumſpectly in declaring them- 
ſelves, and much more in affiſting him: nay, it was to he feared, that, 
if required, they would have declared againſt him. The Emperours 
Authority was at this time very great and formidable, having gotten 
the upper band of the Prince Palatine, and of his abettors; all the 
Princes and Hans Towns of Germany rendred him exact obedience, not 
ſo much for fear of his powerful Army of above 100600 fighting 
men, which being diſtributed intoſeveral parts of German, were 1 00 
at hand, as for that by his bappy Succeſſes, and continued courſe of 
Victory, he ſeemed to be miraculouſly favoured by the Heavens: And 
truly he was in his actions the moſt formidable of alli his Predeceflors ; 
| an 
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and undoubtedly had he turned his Forces upon Itahy, he would have 
found ready obedience ; ſo as the Pope and Venetians, in whom all 
Nevers his hopes did reſt, were forced to proceed with great caution in 
theſe preſent affairs, which did not directly appertain unto them, The 
Venetians, that they might keep from provoking him, by adding new 
injuries to the ancient enmities contracted with this very Emperour, 
wen upon the Crotes account they aſſaulted Gradiſca, and endeavour- 
ed to deptive him of his Patrimonial Eſtate in Friuli; and the Pope, 
for that Peace between bim and the Emperour, making much for the 
good of Chriſtendome, it became not him to break it upon the ſcore of 
the new Dukes ſucceſſion, 

Ctſar's Authority was likewiſe — — by the Prace made by him 
at this time with the Turk and Tranſilvanians, and by the advantagious 
offers which were made unto him by his Rebels, and by the Head of 
them, the King of Denmark, who being ſeveral times routed by him in 
Battel, and-bereft of à great part of his Kingdom, defired Peace: 
whecefore it was to be doubted, that theſe Commotions being appeaſed, 
which were thoſe which did only diſturbe the Affairs of Germany, the 
Emperour, to maintain his Authority and Command in 1645, ſhould 
have made good his threats of paſſing into Italy with powerful Forces, 
when the Proceſs ſnould be ended which was then begun againſt Ne- 
vers; and that War ſhould be publiſh'd againſt him, incaſe he obeyed 
not the Imperial Edits or Banne. Reaſon was added tothele reſpeRs, 
which ought to detain the new Dukes friends from declaring themſelves 
to fayour nim: Forthe Emperour being e e. Lord of theſe States, 
and of the new Duke, none could or ought legitimately to interpoſe 
between him and his Vaſſal, nor reprove or correct any Judgment that 
ſhould pals, there being none to whom recourſe was to be had in point 
of grievance: And yet Nevers thinking, that to quit his poſſeſſion 
willingly was the worſt of evils, reſolved to keep it till the laſt; he 
therefore betook himſelf to munite Mama and Caſſalle the beſt he 
could, both of them being very ſtrong places, the laſt by Art, the other 
by Nature, and ſtood prepared to receive ſo great a ſtorm; he notwith- 
ſtanding offered (ſince the King of France could not aſſiſt him) ſeveral 
Propoſals of accommodation to the Duke of Sa, and to the King of 
Spain, deſiring the King that he would receive him into the accuſtom- 

ed protection of his Crown, as he had done his Predeceſſors, and pro- 
feſſing to be willing to depend in all things upon his Authority: More- 
over, to the end that he might not appear contumacious to Ceſars De- 
Cree, and to the end that the Citadel of Caſſalle might not keep the 
Spaniards in perpetual je alouſie, he of himſelt offered to receive Dutch 
Garriſons, which ſhould depend upon his Ceſarean M jeſty, and to ſet 
up the Imperial Enſigns, into all the Towns of his Dominions, except 
the City of Mantua, which was not (as he ſaid) a Magazine of Arms, aud 
Caſſalle, where in lieu of receiving in a Garriſon, he offered to bear 
down the Walls and Bulwarks, which divide the Citadel trom the Ci- 
ty, tothe end that being both joyn'd in one Body, the / might be the 
more eaſily taken; which Propoſals not being accepted, they did not 
at all retard the going on of the Enterpriſe, nor were they ſufficient to 
keep off the Proceſs and Citations of the Imperial Bando or Edict, 
which 
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which were intimated unto him, and threatned by the Ceſarian Commil- 
ſary, who was at this time come into 1taly, The Marqueſs of Canoſſ« 
was Governour of Moxtferrat, and the Marqueſs di Rivara was Go- 
vernour of the Citadel; the latter a Montferrian, the other a Veroneſe 3 
but the Chancellor Traiano Guiſcardi's authority was Superintendent in 
the conduct of publick Affairs; one who was very well vers d in the 
Affairs of the world, quick witted, very vigilant and careful of the new 
Prince his intereſt, and partial to France. Theſe providing all things 
neceſſary for the defence of theſe and all other places of Montferrat, 
did attentively obſerve the proceedings ofthe Governour of Moniferrar, 
and of the Duke, who growing daily more ferveat in the buſineſs, pre- 
pared for offending : Nevers did the like in Manta; and the Gover- 
nour, nor other Spaniſh Agents, not having been any ways diligent, af- 
ter Vincens s death, in keeping either Subjects or Forreigners from en- 
tring to deſend that City, many Souldiers came by threeves into Man- 
tua, through the Valtoline, through the Venetians Towns, and thoſe 
of the Genoeſe; and many French who were caſhiered after the Duke 
of Savoy s reconciliation and declaration, were got into Caſſalle: ſo as 
before the war began, the new Duke had got about 6000 Foot, and 
1000 Horſe into Mantua, part of the ſame Nation, part Forreigners, 
and of thoſe, moſt French; and in Calle there were about 4000 Foot, 
and 400 Horſe, all of them Montferrians, unleſs it were 500 French, 
who being caſhie ed by the Duke of Savoy had lifted them iel ves under 
Monſieur di Gurev. There came thither alſo, after the Enemy was in- 
camp'd before it, the Marqueſs of Beveron in diſguiſe, who was come 
from France to ſerve in that war, that he might be re · admitted from ba- 
niſhment, which he had a little before incur d for fighting a Duel. A 
gallant Gentleman, and well vers d in arms: theſe two Towns bein 
ſtrong and abund:atly furniſh'd with Garriſons, it was probable that 
both the Sieges might prove long and difficult; and that therefore the 
oppugners, who were but few in number, might not come off with 
honour from that Enterpriſe, as being either weary or waſted by time, 
by warlike actions, by ſufferings and hardſhips, or forced by French 
ſuccour, or by ſome other ſtrange, unthought-of accident, Beſides 
Caſſalle, two other Forts were to be expugned, N and Montcalvo, 
and two Towns, Ponzeneand Ponteſtura. Ihe taking whereof, they 
being reaſonably well munited, would require length of time, and 
more men: on the contrary many things made againſt the Duke of Sa- 
voy and againſt the Governour, whoſe eyes were chiefly fix d upon Caſ- 
ſale; ſcarcity of men, the. e not being then in the State of Millain above 
2000 Horſe and 12000 Foot; 2000 whereof were to be kept in Como, 
for the nece ſſary, defence of the paſſes towards the Swiſſers and Gri- 
ſons: 400% others, and 8o0 Horſe, were ol neceſſity to be kept in the 
Quarters of Cremona upon the Mantuan Confines, againſt the new 
Duke; whoſenumbe:s being inci eaſed threatned many things: ſottere 
were no more then 60 Foot, and 1500 Horſe to march into the 
Fields. I rue it is, that a Truce for ſix moneths being agieed upon 
be ween the i .ommonwealth of Genoa, and the Duke ot Savoy; he ob 
tained 5000 Foot ſrom the Commonwealth, whetewith having ſuffi - 
ciently garriſon'd the Towns aella Riviera, he ſeemed to have no want 
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of men during the Truce : fome men, but not many, were likewiſe 
expected from Naples, Sicilyand Sardigna: to the want of men were 
likewiſe added the want of Victuals, by reaſon of the great barrenneſs 
of that years Harveſt; andthe want of ready moneys, by reaſon of 
the ſuſpenſion of payment made the King, as hath been {aid ; and theſe 
were neceffarily accompanied with the want of credit amongſtthe tra- 
ding Genoeſes, and of the Court it ſelf : ſoasthe chief finews of war 
being wanting, it was impoſſible to raiſe more men, or to make much 
provifion for the Enterpriſe, It being impoſſible to fit down upon 
ſo many diſadvantages, and upon fo ill grounds, before Caſale, a place 
ſtrong of ir ſelf, but much ſtronger by the Citadel, very capacious, and 
of a large ſituation, flank d by fix Bulwarks, begirt by large and deep 
Ditches, and which Being wholly planted and fortified by all the rules 
of modern Fortification, was deſervedly thought, and commonly held 
to bea royal Fort, and the ſtrongeſt that was in all Italy, except Palma 
in Friulizit would have been more wiſely done to have defer d the Siege 
till a more fitting time; and though the defire and haſte ot this new ac- 
quiſition did exceed all other confiderations, it had been more to the 
purpoſe to have taken firſt ſome of the Towns about it; and putting 
500 Foot, and 200 Horſe into each of them, and to have cleared the ways 
with them, to the end that neither Victuals, Men nor Munition might 
have been brought thereinto; and whilſt they ſhould have thus beſieged 
it at a diſtance, to have gone with the reſt of their men to before Niæ ra, 
and from thence to Menicalvo and Ponzone3 and having reduced the 
weaker Towns, to have gone then with all their Forces to beſiege Caſal- 
le; and Rreightening the Siege, to bring it to a neceſſity of either ſurren- 
dring it ſelf, or of being ſtormed, But this being a buſineſs of length, 
and the Governour being defirous. according to his promiſe made to 
the Court ot Spain, to end the buſineſs in a ſhort time, he prefer d the 
taking of the place before any other reſolve, being therero invited not 
ſo much by the ſmall quantity of Munition, which (as they ſay,) he was 
made believe was in it, and by the intelligence which he had therein 3 
as building his belief upon the ſmall experience and reſolution which 
he thought to be in the detendants,!who were (for the moſt part) Mont- 
ferrians, common people, who being affrighted and terrified by the 
loſs of their Houſes and Fields, when they ſhould fee them ruined by 
the Enemy, would not in likelihood perſiſt long in defending Caſale. 
Bur their Calculations proved falſe, and their defigns vains for the 
Munit on ana Proviſion did far exceed opinion; and the Montferri- 
ans proved not only more valiaat, but more faithful and conſtant, ti en 
Subjects uſe to be to a Prince who was bardly known to them: the in- 
telligence wrought no effect, either through the diligence of the Duke 
of Mantua Cui ptains aud Officers, or out of the diffidence and fear ot 
thoſe that trea ed therein. The Governour, notwithſtanding, coming 
into the Field about the end of March, and paſſing over the Po at Valen- 
Ja, came with his Army to #7aſinero, the- firſt Town of Montferrat, 
two miles diſtant from Caſalle; where making a Magazine for Arms, 
for Victvals and Ammunition, e mu#er'd his men; wherein! etound 
not above 8000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe; wherein were comprebended 
2000 Neapolitans,” who wele firit ot all come from the Sta e of Genoa 
under Antonio dal 7 affo. T "$4 
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The City of Caſalle ſtands upon the Banks of Fo, in plain on the 
left ſide of the Rivet: the orm thereof is irregular, but rather round 
then of any other ſnape: it is begirt with Walls, unleſs it be on the 
North fide, whete the Poe coming almoſt up to the Wall ſerves for 
a Ditch : on the South ſide, where the Plain extends it ſelf, is the Cis 
tadel, within balf a mile whereof the Hills draw neer, and ancient Ca- 
ſtile defends it. It was thought very fit by many to make themſelyes 
waſters of the Hills, not only becauſeghey command the City, but for 
that the Cefendants would thereby be ſtreighined in ViRuals 3 for being 
to expect ſuccours only from Montferrat, which lies behind the Hills, 
the ſeizing of them deprived tl e detendants of all hope of ſuccour: but 
we. e it either that the Governour, who was almoſt equal to the defen- 
dants in Foot, was loth to part from the Plain, where he was ſuperior 
in Horſe 3 or that fe thought if he ſhould incamp upon che Hills he 
ſhould be too far from the River, from whence he was to receive Vi- 
uals and other Proviſions, not without danger of having them inter- 
cepted by the City which would be between the Rivec and him; or that 
he thought his very accoſting the City would be enough to take it, he 
kept upon the Plain; and going from Fraſiners went in Rank and 
File towards Caſallez whithet when he was come ſo neer as that the Can- 
non could not reach him, he halted, and quarter'd himſelf before that 
art of the new wall which is called 4a nuova, which thruſting out 
rom the Citadel towards the Poe, joyns with the ancient wall of the 
City. At the fitting down of the Camp, thoſe within, according to the 
cuſtom of Souldieis, ſallied out very ſtrong both in Foot and Horſ 5 
and ſhewing great courage, made a ſtout Skirmiſh that day, which 
laſted till night; and though they were manfully withſtood and re- 
puls d, they failed not to make another ſally the next day, out of a 
double Ueſiga: the one to bindet the Enemy as much as was poſſible 
from tortifying himſelf, and from making his approaches, or at leaſt 
to. retarde them: the other, that they might gain more time to fottifie 
themſelves the better on the fide whereon they were aſſaulted: nor 
did their endeavours prove vain, for being defended by Artillery from 
the Citadel, which plaid upon that fade, they came to underneath the 
Rampiers, where they fought valiantly 3 and being afterwards pur- 
ſued, they retreated ſafe to underneath the ſhelter of their Cannon. 
Continuing to do thus many days, they afforded their men conveni- 
ency to fortifie their new wing, againſt which the Enemy bent their 
whole Forces; and they had made two Half-moons beyond it, which 
defended the new Gate, and two great Plat- forms, which did alſo ſhel- 
ter tte Mills which furniſh'd them with griſt: but the aſſailants being 
got ſo neer as they were able to plant Batteries, they raiſed tour, one 
of Icalians, on the ſide of the Capuchins Church, the other thtee of 
Spaniards,neerer the Pee; from whence, though they began to play fu- 
riouſly, yet did they advance but a little; for the ſhot gave only againſt 
th e higheit houſes, and ſometimes flew ſome of them who wrought 
upon the Trenches 5 and having ſpear ſome days thus, and finding 
themſelves deceived in their opinion of taking the Town io eaſily, and 
ot the ſm Il reſiſtance they ſhould meet with, they began to diſtruſt the 
ſequel, and to know by experience, that all they did was but apparent 
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loſs of labour? time and reputation: they knew alſo that Victuals were 
daily brought into Caſſale by the way of the Hills, and new men and 
freſh Proviſions, which the Montferrians, who extreamly bated me 
Spaniards Government,” and were deſirous to keep under their natural 
Prince, brought in: ſo as finding now for cextain that it would betoo 
deſperate an enterpriſe for them to attempt that place without being 
maſters of the Hills; and knowing the neceſſity thereof, it became 
them to deſiſt from what they had begun, and fall to another manner 
of Siege, that would be more convenient, and more profitable; which 
they might the more commodiouſly do, for that all the men that could 
come from the State ot Genoa were already come; and from Naples 
T200 Neapolitans, and as many Spaniards, to boot with 400 Sardi- 
nians from Sardinia: ſo as the Camp being ſtronger in men, was like- 
wiſe more able for the enterpriſe of the Hills then before: bur being 
loch*o acknowledge an errour, and a certain ambition peculiar to Com- 
manders, who rather then to amend reſolutions already taken, will be 
ſubject to any inconveniences that may thereby reſult s and the hopes 
which they had given at Court of the eaſie, and ſpeedy diſpatch of the 
buſineſs, would not ſuffer the Goyernour to re- begin it, when by his 
promiſe he was obliged to have ended it: ſo as deceiving both himſelf 
and the Court, he continued his former ſuppoſals; and (with ſome 
new additions, ) forced himſelf to perſiſt therein: wherefore without 
quitting thoſe Quarters he reſolved upon two Enterpriſes: The one, to 
deprive the Enemy of the Mills; the other, to take Rofrgliano, a Ca- 
file upon che Hills, five miles diſtant from Caſſalle; nor ſo much for 
that when they ſhould have taken it, it would avail much for the taking 
of the Hills, as for th at it was a receptacle tor the Montterrians who 
were a Convoy to the Victual which were brought to the City, and 
which oftentimes did infeſt the Spaniſh Horſe which were qhartered 
abroad in thoſe Countries, But neither of both theie Enrerpriſes did 
hit; for Don Frederico Enriques, going with ſix Companics of Faot, 
and three of Horſe, to ſurpriſe that Caſtle, and having to that purpoſe 
carried along with him ſome Petards, he got not thither before dun · ri- 
ſing, through the maliciouſneſs of his Guide, who was a Montterfian, 
and. prolong'd his March: ſo as being diſcovered, and finding the 
Draw-bridgeup, and the Walls full ot defendants, he was forced after 
a ſleight attempt to retreat, with the loſs of eight of his men, and ha- 
ving-fifteen wounded, (amongſt which he himſelf was one, being hurt, 
though but a little, inthe head with a ſtone; ) and Luigi Trotto, Camp- 
maſter, who had the Enterpriſe of tte Mills given him, not being able 
to advance ſtraight forwards, for the two Forts which defended them, 
went with 3000 Foot, and 200 Horſe commanded by Gambacorti into 
the Iſland which the Poe makes, over againſt them; and having raiſed 
a Bauery there, he did nothing of moment, being hindred, partly, o) a 
great Bink, which was erected over againſt the Enemies Battery upon 
a ſandy hill berween the Battery and the Mills, partly by the fulneſs 
of the River, which twice oveiflowed a great part of the Iſland, to the 
danger of himſelf, and of ſome or his men, wher-of ſome were drown'd 
in the River; and that he might avoid that danger, he was forced to 
retire to the other Bank, where heraited anott er Battery, bur did there- 
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by no good, by reaſon of the far diſtance, as alſo for that thoſe of Caſ- 
ſalle removed the Mills a little higher, where they were hidden, and 
meltei'd from the ſight of the new Battery; ſo as being forced to fore- 
go the enterptiſe there alſo, he retreated to his former Quarters, The 
Duke of Savoy, going at the ſame time out of Turin with 4000 Foot, 
and 1200 Horſe, had more luckily begun to get what was by the givis 
ſion allotted to his ſhare: he fell firſt upon the City of Alba, whither 
being come he eaſily took it, there being only two Companies of Soul- 
diers in it, too weak a. Garriſon, and not ſuiting with the large circuit 
of the Walls : but in a ſleight Skirmiſh which hapned between his men 
and the defendants which ſtood upon the Wall, ſome ot his men were 
ſlain, amongſt which the Count & San Trinits, Alba being taken, to- 
gether with the Country there about, he went to Trins with 4000 Foot 
and 1000 Horſe; he begitt it on the ſide which lies towards Caſalle, by 
which way only ſuccour could be brought: he made a long and crooked 
Trench about it, and plaid upon the Wall with 20 pieces of Cannon 
placed upon five Batteriesz and then drew neer the Dirch with Pick - 
axes, and eadeavoured to bereave the defendants of their Rampiers : 
the defendants were not above 300 paid Foot, 200 of the Train Bands 
and two Troops of Horſes: it was but ill provided of Artillery or Mu- 
nition; theze being only three (mall pieces in the Town, and ſome 
barrels of Powder: wherefore the Duke having come with his ap- 
proachesto tte Ditch, and taken a little Half-moon, and being after- 
wards gatten.underia greater, which was over againſt the Gate, he be- 
gan to undermine itfromthe one end to the other; then threatning the 
defendants to give fire unto it unleſs they would yield, the Captain of 
the Gatriſon, though the breach made by Battery was not great, and 
that he had other Plat · forms to retreat unto, yet terrifi d with fear of 
the mine, and having ſpent all his Munitiou, he demanded that he and 
his Garriſon might be ſuffer'd to cdme forth with their Arms and Bag - 
gage, and that they might be convey'd into Caſſale: which Articles 
being agreed unto by the Duke in amb'guous terms, the Captain and 
five of his Officers were permitted to go into Monicalvo, and the Soul- 
diers were ſet at liberty: but the Governour underſtanding what Arti- 
cles the Duke had made, ſent ſome Troops of Horſe towards the way 
which d eads from Trino to Caſalle, which kept the Souldiers from entring 
the. einte:theſe two places being taken, the Duke was poſſeſs d ot all that 
by the Articles of diviſion fell to his ſhare: for the other Towns being 
but ſmall pr: ſently came in unto him, and ſwore ſealty; and the Duke, 
forthe better eſtabliſhment of what he had gotten, began to build à 
Fort Royal about Trins; which being in a ſhort time finiſhed, began 
to be almoſt as untakeable as Caſſalle, with no- little prejudice to the 
State of Millain; and this Fortification being contrary to the Articles 
of Diviſion, the Duke to appeaſe the Governour, ſent to rake Porte- 
ura, and baving obtain d it upon Articles, he cauſed it preſently to 
be delivered up unto him, as what belong'd ro the King by che Articles 
of Diviſion': being afterwards defirous to take Montcalvo, 2 Town 
which did not belong to him by the Articles, he turn all his Forces 
upon ir. The Governour and other of- the Kings Commanders were 
not a little troubled at this the Dukes fo ſpeedy ſueceſs; tor they being 
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imploy'd about the taking of a Town, which proved every day bardec 
then otter to be taken, from wheace they could not in honour with- 
d:aw, nor mak: any advantagious advancement in the buſineſs of Mont- 
ferrai; they eny.ed the Dukes proſperous proceedings; nor could 
they without indignation tolerateto be conſtrain d to keep there uſeleſs 
nd idle, and expect that the Kings Forces ſhould be aided and aſſiſted 
by the Dukes Forces; and becauſe to fall again upon the taking of the 
hls, as they found at laſt it was neceſſary to do, would be a buſineſs 
ot length, and was generally deteſted by them all, fince thereby they 
muſt conſeſs their errour commitred at the beginning of the enterpriſe; 
they bethought themſelyes of reaping the ſame advan'age, as they 
ſhould do by making themſelves maſters of the Hills, by another ſhor- 
ter, and more eaſie way, and more to their honour. Nix della Pag · 
lia held out ſtill for Mantua, and being, as it were, the head and Bulwark 
of the lower Moniferras, many things were brought from thence, by 
way of the Hills, into Caſalle; this Nizz4 lies upon the road that leads 
from the Sea; and now that Trins and Montcalve were taken, none of 
the reſt of the upper Moniferrat, being taken out of the power of Man- 
144, could afford any help to the beſieged: ſo as when NINA ſhould 
be reduced, all the reſt of the lower Mentferrat would be kept from do- 
ing ſo likewiſez and then Cjelle not being to be relieved by of the 
Hills, nor from elſewhere, what could it think ef but of furrendring 2 
this was alſo choſen before the making themſebves maſters of the Hills, 
by reaſon of the news of the coming of the French; who having no 
place of refuge when they ſhould be come into 134/y, but NN, it 
was to be feared that they might fortifie themſelves there; and making 
it a Magazine for Arms, they might prove a great impediment to the 
chiet Siege: out of, theſe Reaſons, this Eaterpriſe was thought to be 
more honourable, more neceſſary and convenient, and was therefore 
prefer d before that of the Hills: 4000 Foot were therefore immediate- 
ly ſent thither commanded by Count Jobn Serbellone, together with 
50 Horſe, and ten piece of Cannon: there was nothing in N. but 
the Montferrian Militia, two Sakers, and one Murthering-piece, and 
there was ſcarcity of warlike Munition: but it is true that Count Eg- 
monte, a French man, was come thither ſome days before, with ſome 
other ot the ſame Nation, moſt of them experienced men, and men of 
command 5 who coming from Mantua, and paſſing one after another 
in diſguiſe through the State of Genoa, ſaw that the Enemy approached 
Nix xa, and made ſtout reſiſtance, and Skirmiſhing with them, ſtrove 
to keep them from raking up their Qyatters, from fortitying themſelves, 
and from making Battery theſe did for ſome days hinder the Enemies 
proceedings; but not being able to diſturbe them totally, the enemy at 
laſt planted batteries on three ſides; and becauſe a good Half. moon was 
erected againſt the weakeſt part of the Wall, they wade their ap- 
proaches that way to take it 3 thinking that when they ſhould have done 
ſo, they might the more eaſily take the Town; and whilſt they advan · 
ced with their Spades, they attempied to take it by an aſſault by night: 
but finding the defendants more ready to receive them then they had 
imagined, and moi e ſtout reſiſtance, they were forc'd to retreat with 
ſome loſs: being retired, they endeavoured to get neercr, and having 
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got to within the Ditches, they digged a mine; which when they ſhould 
have perfected, they reſolved to give fire unto it, and to fall immedi- 
ately to aſſault : the mine being ſer on fire before hand by the cunning 
of thoſe that were withio, and who made it play, wrought no effect, 
and yet the aſſault was given, which was ſo manfully withſtood, as the 
aſſailants were forced again to retreat, with more loſs then formerly, 
many of their vilianteſt Souldiers being therein {lain : yet this days acti- 
on was not altogether in vain, for the affailants having taken ſtation in 
the Ditch of the Half- moon, they went about to deftroy it by fire; 
which being diſcover'd by the defendants, who had ſpent all their 
Powder, and ſaw there was no hope of holding out longer, they came 
to Articles z which being agreed upon much totheir honour and ad- 
vantage, they ſurtendred the Town after having Routly defended it 
for above a fortnight: About 500 of the aſſailants died before it: Count 
Serbe lone was hurt there in the arm and thigh with a Musket · ſnot, and 
Count Trotti received a ſleight wound in the face: all the Towns of the 
lower Mentferrat tollow'd this ſurreader, except Pongese, which re · 
lying upon the ſtrength of its ſituation held out for Nevers. The 
Duk- ot Savoy being gone, as hath been ſaid, at the fame time to Mon- 
calvo ook the Town with caſe 3 and baving plaid upon the Caſtle with 
battery and mines, he after a while took it alſo 3 and being invited by 
the ſti ength and opportunity of the fatuation, it lyiag between Aſti aud 
Trino, he kept it for himſelf, contrary to the Articles of Diviſion, and 
contrary to the Governours opinion, who thought ha. would have diſ- 
poſed of it, 43he had done of Poxrefiare ; and placing a Gartiſon of 
Predmonteles init, he ſaid he would accord the buſineſs with the King, 
and give him equivalent Towns for it. This action of Montcatvo, as 
alſo the fortifying of Trino, was rather wink d at, then well taken, by the 
Governout, and other Spaniſh Agents: but the fame reaſons which 
induced them to Capmulate with the Duke, to keep him by that means 
from being averſe unto them in the buſineſs of Caſalle, when he was 
not poſſeſs d of any Towns in Moniferrat, forc'd them to ſee through 
their fingers now, when by ſuffering him to poſſeſs himſe lf of fo great 
2-part of that State, they had put him into more power and greatneſs; 
and when he by tonifying Alba, Trins and Montcalvo, had made him- 
ſet more able to defend himſelf, and to offend others. Moreover; 
great preparation of Arms and Men being known to be upon the Con- 
fines of France, it became them not only not to diſtaſte him, left joy - 
ging with the French he might plot novelties, tending co more preju- 
dice then that of Caſalle; but they were forced to furaith him with much 
moneys and men, for which he very much preſs d, to make him oppoſe, 
and reſiſt rhe French Forces; to the danger whereof fince he was firſt 
expoſed, he had juſt reaſon io fear, that his Dominions would be made 
the ſear of war: the demands wer: thought juſt, aui ueceſſaty co be 
granted; forthe Duke of Nevers (teing himſelf in effect deſtiture of 
belp from France, that Crown being wholty buſied betore Rochel, he bad 
by morrgaging his Land in France, raiſed about 1 2000 Poor, and 1506 
Horſe; to which, by Ordet from the King, Marſhal Cricky, Gover- 
mur of Dolpheny, was to joyn with the ordinary Gens d Arms of his Go- 
vernment, which might make about 3000 Foot, and 500 _ i hos 
Aarqueis 
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Marqueſs of Montenegro alſo, many of bis men being run away for want 
of pꝛy, deſited a recruitof Souldiers, to defend that Frontier againſt 
the new Duke, whoſe numbers were now grown to be about 8aoo 
Foot and. 500 Horſe, wherewith, when he heard that the French were 
come into 1:aly, he threatned to joyn in the freeing of Caſalle, and in the 
recovery of wh:t had been loſt, 

The Governour and Spaniſh Agents were doubtleſly troubled at 
theſe accidents, who being before Caſale (a place not likely ſoon to be 
taken) with few men, little money, and leſs credit, knew not what to 
do to ſatis fie the Dukes juſt and neceſſary demands, and to withſland 
ſo great a deluge of dangers which threatned Ita, and chiefly their 
own Concernments: But they were moſt of all troubled by their ſeat 
of the Duke of ' Savey's truth and conſtancy, and by their jealouſie, 
that having now got a good part of Moniferrat, he either out of a de- 
fireof preſerving it, or of advancing to greater things, or to avoid 
new. Wars in his own Dominioas, might bethiak himſelf of ſome- 
what elſe to the prejudice of the Union which he had contraRed bur a 
little before with the King; eſpecially ſince it made not much for his. 
own.intereſt that Caſalle ſnould fall into the Spaniards hands: They 
knew: what priva'evintelligence he held continually in the Court of 
France; they -knewhow he was threatned on the one fide, and what 
greatvffers were made him on the other {ide by that Court againſt the 
Genoeſes, great incitements to work upon any whatſoever conſtant 
heart, and to make the beſt compaſed judgments waver, much more: 
the Duke, who was generally held to be a friend to Novelties, mighty 
defirbus of revenge upon the Genoeſes, and naturally given to do what 
made moſt for the advancement of his own affairs. Claudio Marini the 
French Embaſſadouy was ſuſpected conſcious of ſome ſectet myſtery, 
he being {till detained in Turin, though under the colour of Hoſtage, 
till the Dukes. Reſident ſnould return from France; and though the 
ſaid Duke ſeemed outwardly very much to ſtudy the welfare of the 
King of Spain Proceedings, and profeſs d great conſtancy to the new 
contracted Amity, and behaved himſelf with great obſervancy to- 
wards that Court and the Agents thereof; yet this ſo great and ſo ex - 
traordinary affection of a Prince who but a little before was an Enemy 
had in it more of ſeeming then ſincerity, Theſe ſuſpitions were en- 
creaſed by the doubt, that nor the Govetnour, nor other Spaniſh Agents 

bad real good intentions for the Duke of Say, it not being very like- 
lyithar when they ſhould be Maſters of Caſalle they would make him 
greatet by maintaining him in his new acquiſitions ; for the Articles of 
diviſtpn agreed upon between the Duke and the Governour in the 
Kings name were never accepted of in the Court of Spain by tte King, 
nor approved of in Germany by the Emperour, who could not with- 
out bluſhing proceed rigourouſly againſt the one, and wink at the acti- 
ens of the other; - and therefore ſignified to tie Duke that he ſhould 
reſtore what he had taken, and to the Spaniards, that they ſhould ceaſe 
fram beſieging Caſale: So it was to be believed by the ſpeedy and 
ſtrong tortifying of Trino, Alba, and Montcalve, that the Duke of 54. 
uon had the ſame opinion of the Spaniards towards him, as the Spani- 
-ards bad of him towards the Kings Affairs; and that therefore this ill 
| : com- 
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compoſed Union, though it appeared outwardly to be very affectio- 
nate and ſincere, was nothing in reality but a defire of obtaining by re» 
ciprocal deceit their ſeveral eadsz the one their intent upon Caſalle, the 
other a good part of Moniferrat; which when they ſhould have com- 
paſſed, then to hinder under · hand each others ends and intereſts, Nor 
was the Duke (ſince he was poſſeſs d of what he pretended unto) diſ- 
pleaſed at theſe jealouſies of the Spaniards,:fince his joy ning with them 
in this preſent conjunction of time made more for them tlien eyer, and 
made them be the readier to give htm all ſatis faction: He therefore ſailed 
not to feed them with ſome demonſtrations, which though they were 
but ſlight, were of no ſlight conſequence; juſt as it felb out, when 
ſpeaking with the Governour he appeared in a Caſſock ſo made, as 
turn it which way you will, ic ſuited with the perſon; an Emblem which 
tacitly thrcatning change, alluded to the condition of his own affairs, 
which being tutn d on all ſides did naturally ſit all States: but the de- 
tention of Montcalvo, and the fortifying the Towns he had got, contra- 
ry to agreement, contrary to the preſident of Fonteſtura; bis great pro- 
tentions, his daily immoderate demands, and the great ſtorm which 
ſeemed to threaten him from France, made him be daily more and more 
ſuſpected : inſomuch as in the Camp and throughout the State of Mit- 
lain, he was ill ſpoken off, as if he were already fallen from the King of 
Spain, and re- united to the King of France: which favour be was to 
obtain by the detention of what he bad taken, and by the River of Ge- 
noa, and a good part of the State of Millain: that therefore it was too 
dangerous to continue friends with. him, and to aſſiſt him againft the 
French, with whom he was already cloſed , aa if to ſurniſn him with 
moneys were to impoveriſſi themſelves, and to afford him the bettet 
conveniency to arm hiimſelf to their prejudice; and that to grant him 
men were no better then to ſubmit the cream, and the beſt. of thoſe 
ſew ho were left to defend the State of Millain, not only to the dan- 
ger of the Enemy, but to the Dukes uncertain faith: to dimember the 
Kings Forces, and to expoſe the State of Millan to the: manifeſt dan- 
ger of Forreigners with whom the Duke was Confederate: and yet fb 
great was the neceſſity of keeping im to fide: with them, as contrary to 
ſo many and ſo maniteſt appearances, and contrary to ſo great probabi- 
lity of ſuſpicion, the Spaniſh Agents were ſo firm, and conſtaar in their 
diſſimulation, as appearing to confide very much in him, they did not 

only in this their ſo great need deprive themſelves of 5 000 of their beſt 

Foot, and fend them to Piedmont to oppoſe the French, who were al- 

ready gotten neer the Alps; but by publick Proclamations, and upon 

pain of ſevere puniſhment, prohibited the ſpeaking ill of rhe Dake, 
and conſenting to any demand he made, though never ſo grea, though 

contrary to their chief ends and intereſts: which was yet more clearly 

ſeen in the great ruptures which hapned at this time in the City of Genoa; 

ſome of the Popularity whereof conſpired againſt che publick Govern- 

ment moved thereunto, partly by private injuries received from ſome 

ot the young Nobility, partly for that they appeared. to be excluded 

from the adminiſtr:ition of the Commonwealth; and to this purpoſe 

having held intelligence with the Duke of Savoy, he promiſed to aſſiſt 

them with men to execute their defigns : moneys under ſeveral pre- 

tenc es 
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tences were diſpetſi d abroad amongſt ſome of the meiner fort of peo- 
le, who being naturally ſeditious, they thought might be eaſily 
— to joyn in the Conſpiracy; and moneys were alſo ſont to many 
of the neighbouring Villages, making ſome of them acquainted with 
the ſecrets and telling other ſome how that they meant to make uſe of 
their ſervice, in a private reſentment which they intended to make; 
and they had likewiſe got over unto them ſome Out- laws, people of a 
lewd lile, and thoſe who for their ſervice in war had got pardon for 
enormiaus faults; — to boot with theſe to get the univerſali- 
iy of the people to {ide with them, when the buſineſs ſhould be begun, 
hey teſolved to kill the Senate and greateſt pare of the Nobility, aad 
to make a new form of Government: but the Plot being diſcovered, 
ſome of the Delinquents were taken; againſt which whilſt proceſs was 
making, the Duke of Savoy, diſcovering himſelf to be the Author of 
the Conſpitacy, pleaded their. impunity, pretending that the conſpiracy 
being contrived with his knowledge and intelligence, in reſegtmear of 
what bad hapned at Baſſo, that the Truce inſuing afterwards, the ex- 
ecution was.luſpended by his command 5 and tart he had therefore pro- 
mis d the Conſpirators, that they ſhould enjoy the benefit of the Truce, 
as being therein comprehended, in caſe the conſpiracy ſhould in the in- 
terim be diſcovered: he preſs d the Governour and the Marqueſs 4. 
San Croce very much in their behalfs, and engaged himſelf ſo far in 
the impunity ot the Conſpirators, as cauſing the Genoeſe gentlemen to 
be cloſely impriſoned, who were formerly his priſoners, and whom he 
had (ec ac Liberty after the Truce, but upon their Paroll of not goi 
away; he reſolutely promis 'd they. ſnouſd all. be put to death, in caſe 
they ſhould proceed in Genoa to puniſh the Conſpirators 3 and on the 
.. contrary, if their tault were pardoned, he offer'd peace to the Com- 
monwealth, upon very advantagious conditions for her. The Go- 
vernour and the other Agents knew they were ina great ſtreighty for 
the Duke building very much upon the Truce made by their appoint- 
ment, pretended theſe as mediators, were toforce the Commonwealth 
to obſerve ic, and not to break it by puniſhing the Conſpirators; and 
.thoſe Agents, whether they approved of this pretention or nor, were 
unwilling to alienare and diſtaſte the Duke, by denying his requeſt, or 
by conſenting, to cauie new troubles between the Duke and the Com- 
monwealth, by which the King would be conſtrain d to declare in fa- 
vour of tie one or the other of them, with great danger to the preſent 
Occurrences: yet in ttus ſo deteſtable example, the new reconciliation 
and fear of alienating tie Duke prevail'd over the merit of the anci- 
ent, and uninterrupted friendlhip of the Commonwealth; and the 
Dukes ſatis action was prefer d before any reſpect of publick honour, 
or of the Kings diguity 3 wherefore the Governour and other Agents 
were very fervent in the point of treeing the Conſpirators, and uſed all 
their endeavours in obtaining their pardon 3 inſomuch as they p. eien ed 
Letters written by the King to the Commonwealth for the Conſpira- 
tors impunity z, which by the circumſtance of time appeared to be fra- 
med upon Blanks, which upon like occaſions are truſted with chief 
Agents; aud the Governour ſent Don Alvaro di Luſers to Genes, to 
treat Lecein with the Commonwealth; propounding unto her Senators, 
how 
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how ea ſily they might obaain a ſafe and good peace from the Duke by 
pardo ning the offenders z and on the contrary, how much their puniſh- 
ment would irritate bim, and wanld occaſion new wars and troubles, 
worle then the formes. The Dukes pretentions appeared to be falſes for 
the Confpirators forbore not to proſecute the buſineſs, after the Truce, 
which had it not been prevented, would have been effeRed within a few 
days; and though it did clearly appear that they treated with the Duke in 
Toxin, yet did they never alledg the Truce for their defence, nor any or- 
der from the Duke to ſuperſede, nor any promiſe of pardon from him 
it they would deſiſt: ſo as it appearedclearly that all were but falſe pre- 
tences, which he ſtrove to maintain by his own authority, by the favour 
ot the Spaniſh Agents, and by threats : the Commonwealth bein 
ſcandalized ar ſo exorbitant pretences, and at the Spaniſh Agents 15 
ſtrange prefluresz the Council, which by reaſon of the paucity of the 
number is called 11 winore, but wherein the chief affairs otjState are diſ- 
cus d, being called, and Lſada s Propoſals being therein taken into 
debate, one roſe up, and ſpoke thus: 

If I could per ſwade my ſelf that, for our greater misfortune, we had any 
Julius Ceſar amongſt xs, who ſhould dare to open his mouth for the impuni- 
ty of theſe new Catalines, I am confident that all we, like ſo many Catos or 
Ciceros, would riſe up againſt ſo perſidious and pernicious an adviſer 
and that we ſhould reſent the firſt mentioning of ſo abominable a plea, with 
more then ſharp invetHves: bus ſince (God be praiſed) 1 ſee you all ſo ſes upon 
the juſt puniſbagent of ſo execrable a Paricide, I will paſs by all becoming de - 
clamations upon this occaſion, as ſuperfiuous, and will confine my diſcourſe 
to the Queſtion, which falls properly under our preſent conſideration : to wit, 
to what anſwer we are is give to thoſe demands which are made us in favour 
of theſe wicked ones, and to the inſtigation of their fantorer and ſo great pro- 
moter of the conſpiracy, the Duke of Savoy, inthe name and by the ant ho- 
rity of the King of Spains Officers - demands more TX then the Con- 


ſhiracy it ſelf, as being ſo ftrange, ſo unuſual, and ſo without example: 
what would it be to pardon theſe 999 perſons, but o ſow the fruitful ſeed of 
continual Conſpiracy amongſt thoſe people who do perpetually diſturbe our 
State and Government ; but to grant them a powerful Chieftain for future 
ſedition ? but to authorize and make our enemy Duke, the Protector of our 
people, which is the thing he ſo much now affects ? ſo as afterwards all rules 
of reſßp ect would be broken, the gate would be thrown open to inſolency, the 
fear of puniſhment rakeu away, the AHaj ey of this Government ſuppreß d, 
the Authority of this Order trode under foot, and the peoples obedience loſt x 
and will any endure to hear of peace upon theſe conditions ? will there be any 
ene found ſo little zealous of the publick good, ſo wicked an enemy to the Com- 
monwealth, as will not rather chuſe to run any misfortune, how great ſoever, 
ſuffer any death, then conſent to peace upon ſo ruinous conditions! ihe bare 
dignity and reputation of the Commonwealth is not now the thing in queſti- 
on though we were to loſe 4 thouſand lives for it, if we had ſo many, but of the 
 ſummanotalis of the publick ſafety, but of the very ſoul of liberty, but of 
the vital ſpirits of the preſent Government z which after having recerved 
ſuch awennd, what would it become but a Carcaſe full of horrour, breathing 
pothing out but ruine, ſedition and death: it is good ſometimes to pardon 
Conſpiracies, but it muſt be by Princes who are newly got into Principality, 
444 we 
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we reed of Ruguſtus Cæſar, that having fand revenge and puniſhment to 
be 2 ar, then curb; 1 mew er „ bt 2 f hs Wiwt, 
counſek;; which was, to pardon; and le found it 10 be « wholſome antiane, 
and a mpreproportiable preſer vative for the malignant and dangerous diſ- 
eaſe of thoſe times; forthe good name he got of being merciful and gracious 
did radirute the batred mbich the people, being grown 3 through fear, 
did heut him, and plantedin the place thereof cordlal affection toward a be · 
nigne Prinse;who before by frequent pnniſument, was alhor d, and whoſe death 
they platted: what good will it dato uſe pardon jn theſe tempeſtacus times, 
when it ſball be thought that it is not clemency, nor ſparing of humane blood; 
bat fear, of the Dukes threatnings, the fear of greater evils, which hath ex- 
torted it from us? ſo all the merit of, benignity, all the fame of clemency, will 
be attributed to the Duke our enemy; he ſhall be the pions deliverer, he the 
aff: ionate Protect or of the oppreſſed : not only the guilty, but all the male- 
contents ſhall thank him only : we poor ſouls ſhall, on the contrary ſide, be ac- 
counted bloody oppreſſors, we wo be hated by the people, langh'd at by ſtran- 
gers, and generally dete ed by all men : and 2 if is pardon ſo enor- 
mus 4 fault, will in other reſpects be accounted a great errour in us, how 
much will that errour be multiplied when it ſhall be. known to be done at the 
imporiunity of the Duke, and of the Kings Agents? therefore the more we 
are thereanto preſt, the more backward ought we to be in conſenting, the 
more obdurate in denying ii: aſſuring our ſelves, that (undoubtedly) we can 
undergo no mit fortune, and that uo greater diſaſter then this can befall us : 
good God | did we not fear the inſolent threats of the Dake, for apetty Fee- 
farm, wherein the main of our affairs were little or not at all concern a, 
when he was upon good terms with the French, without whoſe help he would 
never have dared to aſſault us? and ſpall we now ſuccumb to ſo unjuſt demands 
ina thing wherein our vital ſpirits are concern d, after that ſame Duke hath 
tried, how hard it is to juſtle with our mountains, when we ſee bim inveloped 
in the wars of Montfer rat, irreconcilabli fallen out with the King of France, 
and ſo unſi acerelj united to the Crown of Spain? but ſome peradventure 
may doubt, that the Crown of Spain being incen: d at aur denial, may jeyn 
with the Duke, and appear againſt us on 55 _—_ Truly, he that (ball 
doubt this, will, in my opinion, ſhew how little he underſtands jhe affairs of the 
world, and that he knows not how eaſily the hatred and anger of Princes are 
laid aſide, when they are not concern d in point of State Aﬀeir; John Ber- 
navelt, the greateſt man amongſt the States of Holland, 4 man of excel- 
lent advice, the Oracle of the united Provinces, grown old in State Aﬀairs, 
having paſt all the Imployment as well within the Commonwealth as abroad, 
who had been imploy d, by way of Embaſſie, in all the weightieft affairs, tothe 
Northren Kings and Potentates ; this man, not many Jears ago, being tros - 
bled by the emulation of Count Maurice, and the authority of the more pow. 
erful proſecutor prevailing over the worth and merit of ſo gallant a man, he 
was pus to death: ſogreat was the fame of his worth, ſuch was the good opi- 
nion of bis act ions, as the Princes of thoſe parts did compaſſionate hu misfer- 
tune: and the King of Fiance interceded for his pardon, not with his name 
ſubſcribed io blanks, but by an extraordinary Embaſſadour : all men know 0 
' what power that King i with the united Provinces, and how well that Crown 
hath ac ſer ved of them; and yet the Kings interciſſions not being liſt ned te, 
he loſ his head: what ruine ds you hear, Gentlemen, that this repulſe broughs 


with 
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with it to the Hollanders ? you may peradventare think that 4 French-like 
fury, more terrible then the raging ef the Sea, might devour thoſe Provinces r 
nothing leſs , the King was not all jroubled at it, be broke not with the Com- 
monwealth which had been a friend to his Crown, nay, he did not ſomnch 
4s withdraw his wonted favours and ſuccours from them : how unequal is the 
compariſon, if you conſider the quality of the Deliquents, the enormity of 
the fault, or the occaſion of the demand? and ſhall we doubt to findleſs mo- 
deration in the Court of Spain, in 4 cauſe incomparably letter, then the 
Hollanders did in France ? ſhall we think that the K ing of Spain will ever 
fi ub ſcribe ta ſo wicked and exorbitans demands of the Duke of Savoy, and of 
hu Agents in Italy ? or that he will joyn with Savoy again us, to re- 
venge himſelf upon us for our denial? how far do the ſe conceits differ from 
the ways of that Court ? how contrary to the weighty concerns of that Crown? 
how repugnant to the Faith and Magnanimity that his Majeſty prefeſſeth, 
and obſerves to his Friends, and which (upon all occaſions,) but particularly 
in theſe lait wars he hathprofeſs'd is u, and effettually maintained? the 
ſenceleſſe fear of the King if Spains anger being removed, what are we to ap- 
prehend, if we conſents not to theſe ſo unjuſt demanas ? our Citiqens lives 
peradventure, who are Priſoners with the Duke ? where are the Bruto 3, 
where the Torquato's, who for the preſervation of Military Diſcipline, 
ſp ared not their own Sons lives? I call you generous, noble, and truly Roman 
minds to witneſſe, and your Curtii and Decii alſo, who did willingly ſacrifice 
jour own lives for your County, and for the ſafety of the Roman Legions 3 
for Gods ſake, if you be called upon, do but only appear, to the confuſjon of 
ſuch, if any ſuch there be amongſt us, who can be wrought apon to any ſiniſter 
reſolution either by neerneſſe of blood, or tenderneſſe of affection, or by the 
vain danger of the Confederates ;, but why talk 1 of thedowbt, or danger of 
our Priſoners lives ? who will ever believe ſo brute and barbarous an acti on 
in a Chriſtian Prince which would appear infamous aud beſtial in a Scythiay, 
Thracian or Cannibal ; I pray you ſay, if this Prince who hath inſidiated our 
lives by ſo horrid a Conſpiracy, ſbould bring the buſineſs to be doubtful and 
dangerous; what ſhould me do ? hall we ſuffer the publick ſafety to run cer- 
t ain ruine, for ſaving the lives of afew, thingh never ſo deſerving Citi- 
Tens? nor would they themſclues (ſo much ao 1 conſide in their worth) give 
way thereunto3 nay, were they permitted, upon their promiſe given to be true 
priſoners, to appear befare as; I aſſure my ſelf, that like ſo many Attili Re- 
goli they would ſupplicate us, that preferring the publick honour, before 
their private ſafeties, we ſhould ſhew that con#tancy which the duty we ow10 
our ſelves, and Country, obligeth us unto; and that having gotten their 
requeſt, they would with a generous and conſtant mind return to receive the 
puniſhment which ſhould be provided for them; and on the contrury, if by 
their pardon obtained, they ſhould find this Commonwealth ſo ſhamefully de- 
form d with ſach 4 ſcar, and miſerably periſbing, and like to die of ſuch a 
wound, they would deteſt their own lives, and would hate thoſe to death, who 
ſbould ſo ſhamefally have betrayed the Publick, for their private ſafety * they 
would, in fine, Of the heavens ſhould have ſo ordered their deſtiny) not value 
that life, which when at home and among ſt their friends, 4 Catarrhe, Fever, 
or any ſleight accident might by an obſcure death bcreave them of; whereas 
vom they jball live gloriouſty for ever, not only for having ſer ved their Coun- 
try with their lives and fortunes in theſe wars, but for having been ſacrificed 
like innocent V., dimes for the publick ſafety, e 
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IT̃ dis opinion was not cals attentiv<ly liſtned unto, but approved by 
an unanimous conſent af a 


the onto inſomuch as any one repug- 
nant voice or ſuffrage heing produced, not any one of the priſoners 
kindred, whereof many were preſent at this Debate, gave their Votes 
to the conttaty; wherefore ip purſuance of the Sentence pronounced 
againſt the Priſoners, (not ron, pang any minute of delay more then 
what is uſually 1 by the Law 5) four of the Conſpirators were 
beheaded, who had been found guilty by former proceſs: at which the 
Duke being highly incenſed, he gave Order that four of his Priſoners 
ſnould loſe their heads; appearing reſolute to have it done, and the 
Heads man was even now ready to do his office: but at laſt, being either 
overcome by the intreaties of ſome of his followers, or frighted with 
the unworthineſs and atrocity of the action, or that (peradventure) be 
did never really intend it, he commanded forbearance; and the Go · 
vernour and other Officers, no leſs incenled, then the Duke, againſt the 
Commonwealth; ſeemed to be mightily ſcandalized 5 not to much for 
that adhering to the Duke they defired to make him know, that they 
joyn d with him in being unſatisfied; as for having upon this occaſion 
ſufficiently engaged the Kings Authority, they thought it was not a lit- 
tle prejudiced by this the Common wealths ſo abſolute reſolution: inſo- 
much as though two of thoſe Conſpirators who were already behead- 
ed were ſent by the Governour to the Commonwealth, before the 
Duke appeared to favour the Conſpiracy z yet ſome other of them be- 
ing come unto his hands, he ſet them at liberty: not making any tha 
leaſt account of the Commenwealths intreaties, as he had wont to do 
upon leffcr occaſions: others to the end that if they ſhould be cited they 

iight have occaſion to avoid judgement, were ſecured in the State of 
Milan; and the Duke entertaining other of the Conſpi with cx- 
traordinary faveur, advanced them, and protected them in his Court s 
and did further ſuffer them to publiſh ſeditjous Papers ia Print, where 
by to incite the Genoeſes to rebellion : aſſuring them that the Duke 
would declare himſelf in behalf of their liberty; and which was of 
more importance, he by means of the great power he held with the 
Spaniſh Agents, endeapour'd toraiſeeamity between them and the Ge- 
noeſes, telling them for their better incouragement, that he held many 
intelligences in Gexo«, by which he might eaſily turn the affairs of that 
Commonwealth uplide downs and giving an inkling that the French 
would joyn with thoſe that ſhould revolt, he ſtrove to make them joyn 
with him in the ſame enterprife, to the end, that they might totally 
exclude the French from out of Italy and to keep him from being con- 
Rrained to recall them once more thither, that he might work revenge 
upon the Genoeſes. Theſe the Dukes endeavours did doubtleſly much 
perplex the Spaniſh Agents, who by reaſon of the preſent balleck of 
Caſſalle had daily more neceſſity of keeping the Duke firm unto them; 
and Genos appearing to be the ſtumbling-block againſt the which all 
their corrivals were with all their Forces to give, men were very 
doubtful what reſolutions the Court of Spin would put on touching 
theſe Occurrences z it not being comprehended by their actions, noe 
penetrated into by their diſcourſe, to what fide they inclined: ſo con- 
ſiderable were the gainſayings both of accidents and reaſons, on either 
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ſide: yet the firm belief, that the addition the Duke had got, by the new 
acquiſition of part of Montferrat might cauſe jealouſie in the Court of 
Spain, overcame all ether conſiderations: ſo as it was not probable 
that the Spaniards would add ſcandal to ſcandal, and increaſe jealouſies 
in Italy, and contaminate the glory which they but a little before had 
gotten in the defence and preſervation of the Commonwealth, by ag · 
grandizing the Duke of Save, and b oppreſling a Commonwealth 
which dad always been fo ſingularly aacd. to Spain, and from whence 
thar Crown had received ſuch advantages: yet fo naturally are men 
defirous of novelty, and inclined to finiſter interpretations, as many 
thought that the Courtof Spain did not only lend an ear to the Dukes 
practices, but conſented thereunto: it is true that theſe men doubted 
whether that Court proceeded really and ſincerely herein, or cunning- 
ly, only to keep the Duke well affected to the enterpriſe of Caſſalle, and 
to divert him from the ptactices which he ſeemed to be reſolute in, and 
mig eaſily effect by aſſiſtance from France, to the prejudice of the 
Commonwealth: theſe ſiniſter reports which were publicly divulged, 
together with news of diviſions and factions in prejudice to the Geno- 
eſcs negotiated by the Duke, were occaſioned by divers demonſtrati- 
ons of that Court: which having notice of what had hapned, and of the 
Dukes complements and exclamations, accompanied by the ſiniſter in- 
ſormations of their Agents in Italy touching the conſpiracy, touching 
the danger of alterations in that City, and concerning the inconveni- 
ences which might reſult tothe Kings intereſt, if the affairs of Genos 
— _ , and ſome 1 che Conſpirators in Tori- 
na, and of ſome other populat men in Gee, concurring herewithall; 
they made fo ſiniſter an impreſſion af the State and — of the 
Commonwealth, as the King, and generally all his Officers, either to 
ſecute the affairs of the Crown, or to keep the Duke true unto them, 
and for his better ſatisſaction, ſeemed little ſatisfied with relations to 
he contrary, made by Ecca Fellavicina z who upon this occaſion, was 
Eat once more Embaſſadour in extraordinary to that Court; and they 
complain d much of the haſte uſed in executing the Conſpirators; and 
leeming ta value the Dukes fatisfaction more then the reaſons alled- 
ged by the Commonwealth, they, broke out into words of anger and 
reſentment; which made the Genoeſe interpret ſiniſterly of them, and 
of their intentions, as if they had been diſaffected, and much alienated 
from the Commonwealth: to this was added, that the Count ai Mon- 
terei, Preſident oſ the Counſel of Ita, and Couſin to olivares, being 
deſtined Embaſſadour to the Pope, was ordered by the King to he gone 
preſently for Iuah, and that he ſhould tarry ſome moneths in Genoa; it 
being generally thought that he had many private Commiſſions given 
him, and of great importance to the affairs of Genos : but the Genoeſes 
were yet fuller of jealouſies and feats, by reaſon of the news that in theſe 
turbulent times came ãto that Court, ot a Victory gotten by the Duke 
againſt the E ench, at the foot of the Alps, who came to ſuccour the 
Duke of Nevers, and to free Caſſalle; theſe were ſaid to be about 12000 


Foot, and 1500 Horſe, led on by the Marqueis 4e, with whom 


Marſhal Cricky could not joyn, either out of ſome private emulation 
and diſtaſte which he had to the Marqueſs, or elſe being detained by 
the 


— 
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the Dukes men, under Prince Thomaſo in Savoy. The Marqueſs at- 
tempted the Pals called del. Agnello, by which talling into the Vale of 
4raita, inthe Juriſdiction of Belp hey, you come to Catel Pelphino; a 
paſſige large enough , and therefore commodious for Horſe , and 
whereby, without meeting with any obſtacle, you may come to the 
plain of SalsN zo and of Piedmont : Bur the Duke, who bad already 
fortified and munited all the Paſſes of the Alps, had not left this un- 
fortified; for having built a Fort at Caſtle S* Pietro, neer the mouth 
of the Valley towards Piedmont, he incumbred that paſſage, ſo as it was 
impoſſible to advance further before that Fort was taken; and Artillery 
being requiſite to the taking thereof, it proved a buſineſs of much 
length, by reaſon of the difficulty of carriages, to boot with 
the uncertainty of the event: and yet the Marqueſs being deſirous 
to advance, march'd on; and having firſt taken three Redoubts which 
the Duke had ſet up upon the Mountains, he fell into the Valley of 
Uraita, which takes its name from the River which deſcending from 
the Alps runs throughout it, and comes within fix miles of Caſtel S* 
Pietro; whether D' Uxell being come, and ſeeing that the Duke ad- 
vanc'd with his men, he placed his men in order upon a little riſe . The 
Duke had with him about 12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, thoſe being 
therein comprehended who were ſeat unto him by the Governour, un- 
der the Camp-maſter Gill de Arena, which were 5000 Foot; and 
immediately ſending Prince Victorio, who was beſt acquainted with the 
Country, with good part of his men, to poſſeſs himſelf of the skiris 
of the Mountain which ſhape the Vale, he ſtaid with the reſt, and with 
the Kings Auxiliary Forces,to defend the plain 5 where making a Squa- 
dron in face; of the French, he kept a quarter of a mile off, obſe. ving 
their movings : The Marquels ſeeing that he had to do with the Enemy 
upon the Plain, and upon the skirts of the Mountains, ſent a good 
Band of men againſt thoſe that defended the Mountains, and with the 
reſt charged the Dukes right wing, where the Neapolitaus were, who, 
affifted by the Piemonteſe Horſe, made ſtout reſiſtance, inſomuch as 
the Aſſailints not being able to ſtand before them, were forced to give 
back : A thouſand of them, ſeeing it was impoſſible for them to force 
their way, waded chorow the River, and getting upon a little hill put 
themſelves there in order: The others, advancing by the skirts of the 
Moun ains, aſſaulted the Dukes men, who ſeeming to give back, drew 
them into an ambuſh which they had prepared; falling wherinto,thoſe 
of the Ambuſh fell upon them with ſuch violence, as being forc'd to 
retreat, they were afterwards put to flight, with a great loſs of men: 
Thoſe who were ſent at firſt againſt them on the hill ran a fortune not 
much unlike to this; for the Prince obſerving the wind, which blew 
full in their face, cauſed ſome little Cottages to be ſet on fire, the ſmoak 
whereof affording him to fend men into ſome ambuſhes without be- 
ing diſcerned, the French men light upon them, and were ſeverely 
dealt with, and ſlain; and being alſo ſtruck with ſtones which were 
tumbled down from the higher places, they began to run. The Con- 
flict laſted from motning to night; and the Dukes men e e ſo well diſ- 
poſed of and divided, as not any one of them ſtood idle. The E each 
icemed that night as it they would retire; bur, as the effects ſhewed, 
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they reſolved to try their fortune once more; , which the Prince having 
learnt by one that was run away, he preſently ſent for freſh ſupplies of 
men to the Duke, which whilſt they were expected, the greateſt part 
of the French bid themſelves that night behind certain Trees, and the 
reſt upon break of day appeared in a la pe but yery thin and ill- compo- 
ſed Squadron, ſhewing themſelves to the Prince, to the end that allu- 
red by the hopes of Victory, he might aſſault them, and ſo fall into an 
ambuſh which they had prepared for him that very night: The Prince 
who expected a re-inforcement, ſtirr d not, ſo as thoſe who were in the 
ambuſh came out, and entred into the Squadron, ſeeming as if they 
would fight with more Forces then they bad done the day before; but 
the Prince ſtill keeping in expeRation of ſuccour from his Father, 
moved not; till finding not long after, that the Enemies Squadron was 
much diminiſhed by the retreating of many of their men, he :{ſaulred 
thoſe that remained, who not being able to reſiſt, were put to flight, 
and purſued with much ſlaughtet even to the Confines of France; whi- 
ther being come, he with held, out of obſervance of the Kings Con- 
fines, h.ving gotten much baggage, and many. Arms, which the 


French threw away as they fled. After this Victory the Duke and 


Prince march'd preſently towards Pjuarols, leſt the French being beat- 
en from hence might attempt that paſs z from whence hearing that they 
went towards Savoy, where Prince Thomaſo was, the Duke ſent moſt of 
his men thither; but it was ſuperfluous; for the French were ſo con- 
fuſed and diſſipated by the diſcomfiture, as hardly any four of them 
were together in this retreat. 1 0 | | 

The Duke won as much reputation, by this happy ſucceſs, with the 
Spaniards, as he ever had purchaſed the contrary b-fore: He was pub- 
lickly acknowledged to be the Kings right hand, the bulwark of his 
Affairs in Italy; by this action all offences were cancelled, and no re- 
ward was equivalent to ſo great merit; the King himſelf, hearing the 
news, ſa;d in publick, That he would have accounted it a great happineſs to 
have been found with a Pike in his hand by the Duke his Uncles fide; And 
the Conde Duca, chief Author of the reconciliation, boaſted not a lit- 
tle, thatthe King and Court began now to taſte the fruit of his coun- 
ſels and negotiations: But the more fayour the Dukes merits found in 
the Court, the more jealous were the Genoeſes, who ſaw their own 
declination joyn d to the exaltation of their Enemy: And as the Dukes 
ſatis faction ſeemed to conſiſt in the Affairs of Genos, and the reward 


equal to his vaſt expectation, and to his implacable hatred to the Ge- 
nceſes, which every day grew greater in him 5 ſo ſuch a great conjun- 


ion of will, and fo general a diſpoſition as was found to be in that 


Court to gratifie him, made it be much apprehended, that ſome great 


miſchief would redound tFereby, to the prejudice of the Commons 
wealth: This ſuſpition was encrea'ed by the Conde Deca his not caring 
for the.Genoeſes, tt e affcoms given tothe Embaſſadors of tha Com- 
mon- wealth; and the rigorous proceedings with others of that Nati- 
on; the upbraiding of the Conſpiracy, and of other accidents which 
bad bapned at Genoa, which accidents might by the connexion of Af- 
fairs redound tothe prejudice of 1 tal), did very much perplex the Sta- 
tit of that Court. 5 
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To tlleſe thing wherein the public Intereſts were concern d other 
ſiniſter demonſtratious were added; which touched the Fortunes and 
Intereſtsof private men q tte rigorous Decrees of the preceding year, 
the diſſteulty in ex4Rinp the Revenues, the introducing of other Nati- 
ons to contract with the King, td we ſhame and excluſion of the Geno- 
eſes, ad the continual exroning of monies from thofe Genoeſes who 
remained yet in Coutt, enforeing them to concribure great ſums of 
monie for the urgent octafions of the Crown; by which accidents 
the face of that Cont being totally changed towards the Genoeſes 
both in publick and in'privare from what it had uſed to be, they put the 
Common wealth into ſome anxiety of their own ſafety: And theſe 
Novelties and Commotions being know in Fay, they firſt filled all 
the Princes of Italy with admiration, and then with ſuſpition, what the 
ſequel of fo greꝶ dad unexpected an alteration would prove. Theſe 
ſuipitions Pad alſo aa influence upon other Nations, which being in- 
tent upon all occaſtons, did not pretetmit their wonted artifices to 
make the rent greater; to the end that they might thereby reip ſuch 
ady ntage as might not conduce a lite to the conduct of their Affairs 
and Interefts : And amongſt others, a Spaniſh Courier being intercept- 
ed in the Seas of Provence, who was ſent to their Officers of 7:aly, the 
French gave out, that they had found very ſtrange Negotiation in thoſe 
Diſpatches which paſt between that Court and the Duke, to the preju- 
dice of the Common wealth; which Diſpatches being ſent from the 
Court of Park into 14/5 to the Duke of Nevers, and by him partici- 
pated to tte Pope, they were by both of them made known to the 
Common wealth; tothe end that growing apparently to diſtruſt they 
might joyn with them in the common Cauſe; which might procure 
the leſſening of the Spatiiſh Affairs, and the advancement of the Com- 
mon Cauſe of Italy And to this putpoſe they offer d with arms thrown 
abroad to receive them into their protection, and profeſs d readineſs 
to defend her, The Common-wealth being ſo aſcertained of theſe 
advices and accidents could not but proceed with much circumſpeRi- 
on; tothe end that on the one ſide too much diſtruſt might not drive 
them from that friendſhip and ancient conjunction wherein at all times, 
and particularly upon theſe late occurrences, they had always found ſo 
much truth in intention, ſuch conſtant effects, and ſuch readineſs in e- 
ecution; nor onthe other fide, that too much confidence might not 
make them run upon thoſe dangers and prejudices whereof they had 
been advertiſed by ſuch a concurrence of probable accidents, with 
ſuch demonſtration of affection and good will: Not that ſhe ever 
doubted of the Kings good intentions, or ſuffer d her ſelf to be per- 
ſwaded that he had conſpired with the Duke to her oppreſſion; all that 
ſne feared was, that the Duke being now free from feats of the French 
Arms, and ſecured from any oppoſition be might meet with from 
Spain by his new conjunction and good correſpondency with that 
Court, he might bethink himſelf of te · aſſaulting the Sta e of Genoa, 
and might occaſion the like damages to thoſe of the preceding year in 
tha: River; and that the Spaniards, either not to incente him in this 
preſent conjunction of Affairs, or by ſome ſecret Intelligence, or in 
reſentment of the imall account they made of the Kings Interceſſion in 
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the puniſhment of the Conſpirators, ſhould not be ſo much moved 

thereat as formerly, and foregoing his former care of them, might 

ſuffer the Dukes Forces to take their courſe, and might leſs inte: eſt 

bimſelf in their defence: But becauſe, though they ſhould miſs of aſſiſt- 

ance from Spain, yet neither would the French fomeat the Duke; the 

Common- wealth therefore thinking themſelves to be upon equal terms 

with the Duke, if heſhould not be affiſted by the French, reſolved to 

provide new Forces which might more immediately depend upon her ; 
and obtain from the Pope, who ſeemed to favour them more in this 
then in the former Occurrences, a thouſand Foot, and as many more 

from the Duke of Bavaria; with which, and with many others that they 
had taken into pay, and with their own Militia, the Genoeſes re- infor- 
ced the moſt important places of their State, in theit own defence, and 
to refiſt ler imminent ſtorm which the cloudes and winds of the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon did threaten : but tte coming of Count Monterei to Genes, 
upon whom all their ey es were fix d, by reaſon of the news which was 
ſpread abroad, that Ie was come to cauſe ſome commotions, inſtead ot 
apprehended foul weather, brought ſo clear skies to the Commons 
wealth, as (the clouds of ſiniſter impreſſion being diſpets d) the ramours 
which wete given out appeared to be vain: he tarried two moneths in 
the City with much ſatisfaction, and ſpoke not any thing tending to the 
adminiſtration of publick Government: nor did the Duke, by reaſon of 
his coming, or by any demonſtrations from Court, do any thing of 
novelty: nay, the Count being to go into Lombardy to treat of com- 
mon Affaits with the Duke offer d his ſervice to the Commonwealth, 
touching the compounding of differences which were then on foot; and 
his offer being accepted of by the Commonwealth, he was very zea- 
lous and affectionate in their intereſts : but the Duke was ſo exaſpera- 
ted and incens'd for the puniſhmeat ot the Conſpirators, as he could 
do no good by his interceſsion; therefore returning to Genoa, he re- 
preſented unto the Senate how much the execution of two other of the 
Conſpirators, who were not yet condemned, would prejudice the Ne- 
gotiation and concluſion of peace, which was very hotly treated of in 
the two Kings Courts; and interceded for the ſtay of execution, which 
he obtained; and parting afterwards in Embaſſie for Rome, he leſt the 
affairs of Genoa, as concerning the King of Spain, in a much better diſpo- 
ſition then be found them, 

The Siege of Caſalle continued this mean while in very bad order, 
eſpecially after the 5000 men were ſeat to relieve Piedmont; for Victu- 
als were daily brought in, and all kinds of refreſhments, inſomuch as 
the coin that was brought in during the Siege was caſt up to amount to 
above 18000 Quarters, a good part whereof came out of Piedmont by 
tte Dukes tacite permiſſion, as it was ſaid, and commonly ſuſpected 3 
who (as by many conjectures was thought,) was not at all croubled that 
that place ſhould be preſerved : no leſs negligence was uſed inthe Via - 
tage time tor what concerned Grapes and Wine, which were brought in 
great abundance into that City. About the end of Auguſt, the people 
that was ſent in ſuccour of the Duke, arrived, by whoſe coming the 
Camp was enlarged ; and Don Philipps Son to Marqueſs Spinela, who 
was choſen by the King to be yy of the Horſe, came * ; 
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which occaſioned the pitching upon two reſolutions z the one, the enter - 
priſe of the Hills 3 the other, that of Pen ene, a ſtrong Town upon 
the top of a Hill, in the middle way as you come by Sea from Savona 
to Acqai; which Town having yet a Mantuan Garriſon in it, inda- 
maged the neighbouring Towns which did render moſt obedience to 
the Governour, and which might further or impede the ſuccours which, 
being ready prepared in Piedmont, (was feared) might be brought by Sea 
into Montferrat 3 Count Luigi Tromi, and Mark Antonio Brancaccio were 
deputed to this enterpriſe with their two Brigades: there were in it 
about 500 Souldiers in Garriſon, together with about 150 Foor, part 
Towns men, part belonging to the neighbouring Towns; who to 
avoid the troubles of war, were come thither, as to a ſtrong place; there 
were alſo about a hundred French gotthither,(for the moſt part)people 
of account, who were come from Mantua; who having abandoned the 
ſervice of that Prince return'd as Travellers into France, through the 
State of Genoa, without any let : theſe having fortified the higheſt 
places, and cut Trenches round about the Town, did likewiſe munite 
a certain Church at the foot of the Hill, juſt oppoſite to where Bran- 
caccio was quarter'd with his Neapolitans 5 by whom being aſſaulted, 
and not able to reſiſt, they were forced to abandon that ſtation, and to 
retreat towards the top of the Hill; and the Neapolitans poſlcfling 
themſelves of the Church, waited for Trotti, who came thither the next 
day with two pieces of Artillery : the Batteries were immediately raiſed, 
and for two days they $kirmiſhed with thoſe on the Hills, in ſeveral 
parts; and the affailants being gotten by night to underneath the 
Trenches, they appeared on break of day ready for an aſſault, which 
being couragiouſly fought, the defendants being aſtoniſhed, partly by 
the novelty of the aſſault, partly ſuffering by the Artillery (which giving 
upon the Trenches drove the duſt in their eyes,) and finding themſelves 
to be too few to defend ſo great a circuit of Fortification, and therefore 
fearing that the enemy might enter, by ſome part unprovided of de- 
tence, they retreated into the Caſtle, and the Town fell into the hands 
of the-afſailants : who ſack d it immediately, and that night got the 
Caſtle upon Articles, that the Officers might march out with Arms and 
Baggage, and the Souldiets with their Swords: but they had hardly 
march'd two miles when, contrary to conditions, they were barbaroufly 
ſtrip'd by the Neapolitans and others even to their ſhirts, and many to 
their skins; and thoſe that ſtripꝰd them got (as it was ſaid) much money, 
which the French who came from Mantua were furniſh'd with by the 
Duke, not only for their private occafions, but for defence: returning 
from the taking of Punſone, they berook themſelves, at laſt, to the taking 
of the Hills; which they began at the Town of St. George, fituated 
uponthem, where the cppugners made a Magazine of Arms, and ma- 
ny Fortifications, not only to defend themſelves from the Garriſon 
which was there, of 300 Foot, but to reſiſt the inſulting of thoſe of 
Caſſalle, who ſallying out very ſtrong from the City did continually 
annoy them on the backs, whilſt they were moſt intent upon the Siege; 
and y:.tthe Garriſon ſurrendered upon honourable conditions, of being 
permitted to return to Caſſalle. | 
From hence they went to Roſſiglione, a ſtrong place both by nature 
and 
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and art: the defendants reſiſted ſtoutly: but Don Philippe Spinalo, 
who ordered the buſienſs, having preſented Battery, and plaid upon it 
with his great Guns for four whole days, at laſt he level'd his great 
Cannon againſt the Gate; and the defendants apprehending Mines, 
which they ſaw were begunto be dig'd, they grew diſtruſttul to be able 
to defend it, and ſurrendred it, with ſafety to their perſons, The Go- 
vernour being hereby maſter of the Hills, began to block up all paſſes 
and avenues, by which the City might be come unto on that ſide: he 
then drew a long and a deep Ditch from the Poe to a rivulet called Gat- 
tola, which falling from the Hills, a little beneath Caſalle, runs to- 
wards Fraſcineſo, and diſgorgeth it ſelf into the Poe; and many Fortifi- 
cations were made upon both ſides of the Ditch, as alſo on the outward 
ſide of the Poe; whereby Caſalle was ſtreightly beſieged; and being in- 
cloſed betu een the fortified Hills, the Ditches and the Poe, it was im- 
poſſible to be relieved : a teſolution which if it had been taken at firſt, 
the buſineſs had been already ended; but being thus long retarded, it 
did little or no good; for much proviſion was already brought in, and 
the compaſs ot Campagnia invirond by the Governours Works was 
large, full of Meadow- ground, Trees and Shtubs; ſo as the beſieged 
had where with to maintain themſelves for all the enſuing Winter, and 
to wait for ſuccour, that Campagnia yielding great ſtore of Wood and 
Roots, Hay and Straw, for the maintenance of Horſe and Caſtle, and 
Fewel for Ovens: the which they might the more eaſily do, for that 
the Governour, quitting his former Quarters, weat to Winter between 
the Hills and Gatte/a5 leaving all that Campagnia uninjured, he made 
a Baſtion upon a little riſe, at the foot of the Hills; upon which placing 
four pieces of Artillery, he plaid upon the Caſtle, and part of the 
Wall which (together with the Citadel,) invirons the City on the Hills 
ſide : but being ſo far off, it did but little harm; in this manner he con- 
tinued all the next Winter: the beſieged drew out the Siege at length, 
with great gocd order and vigilancy, and ſparing their Victuals; and 
the beſiegers, with patience and induſtry, and much hardſhip, endea- 
your'd to ſtreighten the City, and bring it to ſurrender, In this interim 
ſeveral Skirmiſhes t apned, worthy to be particularly related, if (as they 
were valiantly fought,) they bad conduced any thing to the main buſi- 
neſs:in one of them the Marquels of Jevorone, the head of the French, be- 
ing ſhot with a Musket-ſhot in the throat, died; which was a great loſs to 
the beſieged; for he was the man who underwent almoſt the whole 
burthen of the defence: but the b ſiegers were no leſs ſtreightned in 
all things then the beſieged, not only for that lying (for the moſt part) in 
the open air, they were ſubje & to the ſufferings of rain, froſt, the di- 
ſtempers of weather, but by reaſon of the gregt want of Victuals. 
This years harveſt was generally poorer then that of the preceding year; 
and (which made the ſcarcity the greater) thoſe who had corn in Millain, 
out of avarice, hid it, that they might ſell it at a dearer rate the next 
year; and the Duke of Guiſe, to keep Victuals from being ſent from 
Cenoa to the Camp, and to the State of Millain, did prohibit the ex- 

ortation of corn from Provence; and detain'd many boats which were 
Ta from Gezoa into thoſe parts to fetch Grain; to the end, that they 
might not carry any Corn to ä trom thence to the be- 
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ſore Caſſallez and the Duke of Nevers blocking up the Poe with two 
Forts upon the Mantuan fide, hindred the carriage of Proviſions into 
Puglia, and the other Maritime parts: fo as they were forced to ſend 
new Commiſſions to Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, which being brought 
by the way of Genes to Millain, and ſo tothe Camp, might eaſe the 
preſent neceſſity: but the Orders being given out late, and the far di- 
ſtance of place, (added to the ſcarcity ot conduct requiring much delay) 
the remedy ſuited not with the urgent neceſſity z wheretore the com- 
mon people of Millain, impatient of delay, and ſeeing the Bakers ſhops 
ſhut up, began to mutiny; which made the Governour leave the or- 
dering of the Camp to Don Philippo Spinola, and go to Mill dz to ap- 
peaſe them, which, by puniſhing ſome, and by ſudden prevention, he 
ſoon did: but great was the ſcarcity of Victuals in the Camp; inſo- 
much as, though Proviſion of bread was ſcarce enough in Caſalle; yet 
bread was cheaper there then in the Camp; ſoas the beſiegers being 
rather become in condition of beſieged, they ſuffer'd more want; and 
by an unuſual, and peradyenture unheard of example, they were there- 
by likely to have abandoned the Siege: many Souldiers died of hun- 
ger, and mutinies were much feared; which had certainly inſued, had 
not force awed the murmurers; ſome of which not being able to wait 
for aſſured death by famine, choſe rather to endeavour their preſerva- 
tion by the doubtful event of running from the Camp: ſo as the Army 
did daily diminiſh z and it was impoſſible to raiſe more men, as well 
for want of moneys as of victuals, which affrightned whatſoever neceſ- 
ſ:ry proviſion or reſolution, there being no means found whereby to 
provide for the Forreign Souldiery z and the very Souldiers, who came 
from the State of Millain, were in danger of mutinying : thus weakly 
and with ſo many neceſſities did the buſineſs of Caſſale proceed; and 
Ceſars Edicts and Citation procetded not more fortunately; for the 
Count of Naſſaw being come {as hath been ſaid) into Italy, with title of 
Ceſarian Commiſſary, and baving ſent out Monitors twice to the Duke 
of Nevers, and threatned him with the Imperial Proclamation of baniſh- 
ment, unleſs he would obey Ceſars will,. by fieely yielding up the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe States; and Nevers having at firſt deſired, in vaio, that 
his buſineſs might be put over to the Law; and given out writings, 
and publiſhed the opinions of Civilians ia Print, whereby he ſtrove to 
prove there was io realon why he ſhould be forced to forgo his Domi- 
nions, without the cauſe given why; and afterward having complained 
very much, why thelike commands had not been ſent tothe Duke of 
Savoy, and to the Goyernour of illain, who had actually and by vio- 
lence poſleſs'd themſelves of part of his Dominions, and ſtill proceed- 
ed to poſſeſs themſelves of the reſt; they came to the third Summons, 
wherein Ceſar declared that if Nevers would put what he poſſeſs d into 
his hands, the Duke of Savoy and the Governour of Millain ſhould 
do the like with what they had taken of his. Nevers ſeemed to accept 
of this offer; and to this purpoſe he ſent his Son tte Duke of Reteli to 
Ceſars Court, ti at he might expedite the diſpatch of the bufineis by fa- 
vour of the Empreis, who was Siſter to the three laſt Dukes of Mantua, 
and did wiſh well to Nevers his cauſe, to whom ſhe was neerly allied in 
bþod: but being come thither, he found that Ceſar, perceiving that 
neither 
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neither the Duke nor Spaniards would jibe brought to make any reſtitu- 
tion, and it was hard for him ro compel them to it, had mitigated the 
Edict; and accommodating himſelf to the times had made a new Pro- 
poſal,by which the Duke of Savoy and the Spaniards were permitted in 
Ceſars name to keep what they had taken, and the Duke of Nevers was 
to poſſeſs the City and entire Dukedom of Mantua; ſo as the Dutch, 
who were to be ſeat by the Emperour into Itah, might have the City, 
Caſtle and Citadel of Caſalle, aſsigned over unto them, till cauſe to the 
contrary was known. Retell, not being able to get better conditions, 
and not being received, nor acknowledged by the Emperour as Prince 
of Mantua, by reaſon of the Spaniards earneſt deſite to the contrary, 
leſt by ſuch a Declaration his pretentions might not ſeem to be tacitel 
granted, and the Kings cauſe in Mentferrat might in the eyes of the 
world ſeem to be damnified, he departed but ill ſatisfied from that 
Court; and the new Propoſals were not accepted of by his Father, 
whoſe fear of the Emperours . Edicts were leſſened by the weakneſs of 
the Spaniſh Army; and the King of Fraxce his proſperous proceedings 
made him believe more in the favour and forces of that Kingdom, then 
in the Imperial Drees or Deciſions. | 
In theſe Negotiations, and Tranſactions, the yeari1628 ended; and 
the King of France baving at laſt compaſs d his ends upon Rochel,where- 
into heentred victorious, and triumphing on All Saints day; he pre- 
pared to paſs over the Mountains with gallant Forces, to aſſiſt the Duke 
of Nevers; for the Hugonots of France having received a great blow 
by the loſs of Rechel, and the Affairs of France being almoſt perfectly 
ſetled, nothing was heard of in that Kingdom but preparations for 1ta- 
ly : which being divided into two Armies, the one was to paſs through 
Doelpheny and Syonois, to the relief of Montferrat; and the King prepared 
to paſs over the Mountains perſonally therein; and the other was to ad- 
vance by the County of Ni Ia, and by the River of Genes, towards Ca- 
ſalle : the Spaniards, nor the Duke of Savoy could not believe fo ſtrange 
a reſolution z they thought it was impoſſible that the King having his 
Kingdom yetfull of troubles, and exhauſted of moneys, his Army be- 
ing weary, and waſted before Rochel, could paſs over the Alps in the 
midſt of Winter, with great forces, and carry over Victuals, Artille- 
ry, and other neceſſaries for ſo great an action, the Alps being yet load- 
ed with Snow: Eſpecially when he ſhould know that he would be op- 
poſed by the Duke of Savoy, who being joyn d in Forces and Intelli- 
gence with the Spaniards, was to reſiſt him ſtrongly at the Paſſes, 
which he kept well garriſon d and munited: hoping therefore that the 
fame of theſe great preparations would prove but talk, they continued 
the Siege: the ſcarcity of Victuals increaſed this their confidence;which 
ſcarcity being ſo great an impediment to their Forces who were maſters 
and peaceful poſſeſſors of the State of Millain and of Piedmont, it would 
aſſuredly prove a much greater hindrance to the French if they ſhould 
come into Itahj, and have occaſion to keep there; for a great conduct 
of Victuals being requiſite to feed ſo great an Army, it would be im- 
poſſible for the French to compaſs it, and conſequently, the greater 
their numbers were which ſhould pals the Alps, che eaſilier end the 
ſooner they would be overcome meerly by Famine: they N | 
thought 
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thought that this ſole conſideration ſhould not only retarde, butre- 
tain the fury of the French Forces, at leaſt for this year; and that in the 
mean while the enterpriſe of Caſſale, undiſturb'd by any Forreign aſ- 
ſiſtance, would be happily effected. The Court of Spain confiding 
in theſe difficulties did not only not make any neceſſary preparations 
for-defence, but forbore to ſend the Duke the ſuccours which they had 
promiſed, for the maintaining of Piedmont, and to oppoſe the French 
Forces: they forbare alſo to endeayour diverſion, by the Pirenean 
Mountains, and by Burgony, and by ſecretly fomenting the Rebels in 
France, ſo to keep that King in work and buſted with his home affairs, 
and conſequently from medling with thoſe of Forreigners: the pre- 
termiſſion of which proviſions did not only facilitate the reſolution 
taken by the French, but did incite them to it; For the King being firm 
to his reſolution, valued not any of the difficulties or contrary conſi- 
derations,- being confident to overcome them, and to make his way by 
the Sword. The fame of the mighty preparations of this Kingdom 
increaſing greater then thoſe of any of the preceding Kings, the Spani- 
ards and the Duke, began at laſt to fear not only the ſucceſs, but 
whatſoever might be the reſult of ſo great and fo neer an Army. The 
Duke and Governour were likewiſe much troubled for not having for 
2 long time heard from the Court of Span; for the Spaniards being 
jealous of France, through which the expreſſes uſed to paſs, and the 
Sea not being open in Winter, le could not without much difficul - 
ty paſs from Spain into Italy; and ſuch bad the ill fortune been, as three 
ſeveral Poſts that had been ſent from Spain, being driven by violent 
winds upon the Coaſt of Provence, were detain d, and had their Letters 
intercepted: ſo as the deliberations of 1:4ly depending much upon the 
reſults of that Court, the Duke and Governour knew not in ſuch a per- 
plexity of buſineſs what to do: nor was it only the ſcarcity of moneys 
and want of advertiſment, which kept them from making any proviſi- 
on, but neither had they time to make new Levies of men for the neceſ- 
ſary defence of the State of Millain, and for the Proviſions for the Ar- 
my before Caſſalle, and for the Forces which were towards the Crema- 
neſe, and which were already much diminiſhed : it was therefore thought 
the b-ſt expedieat to beat up Drums in the State of Millain for Volun- 
tiers, which might be ſent to the Camp before Caſale, and afford 
commodity ofdrawing out the beft Souldiery from thence, to bring 
them into the Field to oppole the enemy: which proviſion, though it 
proved not altogether vain, (for many being driven away by famine, 
and hoping to get away by inrolling chemſelyes, and to get Ammuniti- 
on-bread, which though very bad, was made deſirable by reaſon of the 
great ſcarcity ;) yet this being but a very ſlender proviſion to reſiſt the 
great ſtorm which threatned them, the affairs of that State and of Pied- 
mont were reduced into great danger and neceffity;zand that the more, for 
that they heard the numbers of the Venetians were increaſed upon the 
Confines of Bergamo and Breßia; and that Nevers was ready to march 
out at the firſt news of the Frenches advancing, with abou: 8 00 Foot, 
and 1200 Horſe; and if either joyntly, or ſeparately they ſhould aſ- 
ſault the ta e of Millain, it was feared they might divert the Gover- 
nours Forces from oppoſing the French; and it was app: ehended, that 
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the Duke of Nevers, as he had threatned the preceding year, would 
paſs into Montferrat and joyn with the King; for theſe reſpects the Go- 
vernour went to Zod?, and was forc'd to keep there, and to make a Ma- 
gazine of Arms there againſt the Venetians, and ordered Franciſco Pa- 
daglia, who ſucceeded Montenegro, that abandoning the Fort of Piadena, 
which was built the year before upon the Territories of Mantua, and all 
the reſt of the Territories of Cremona, he ſhould bring the remainder 
of thoſe men to defend Cremona only: he defired likewiſe, and ob- 
tain d, a thouſand men from the Duke of Parma; and 12 Gallies being 
come at that time from Naples to Genoa, with 2000 Foot, be could not 
makeuſeofthem, for it was neceſſary to keep them at Sea, to oppoſe 
them to the French Army, being ready prepared in Provence, which 
(was ſaid) together with the ſhips that were expected at Marcelles from 
Rochel, would pais by Ni xa into the River of Geno; and that landing 
their men at Mentone neer Monaco he would paſs into Piedmont, ot in- 
to the Seas neer Savona, and would by that way take a ſhorter and more 
ealie courſe to relieve Caſalle: to this weak condition were the affiirs of 
the State of Millain reduced, againſt the Forces of ſo powerful an ene- 
my; and it being impoſſible in ſo great ſtreights to mind the relief of 
Piedmont, the Governour drew out 4000 of the beſt Foot that wete be- 
fore Caſalle, to ſend them into thole parts under the Conduct of Don 
Feronymo Agoſtini; and being afraid that the Venetians, who were joyn- 
ed in Arms and Intelligence with the French, might aſſault the State of 
Millain, he uſed means tothe Duke of Tuſcam, that he would inter- 
cede, and ende avour to make that Commonwealth forbear ttoubling 
the King of Saint Dominions in theſe urgent occaſtons3 on the other 
fide, the Duke of Su, finding the weakneſs of his defence and ſuc- 
cour, and ſeeing t hat his Dominion were likely firſt to endure the 
brunt, before thoſe of the King of S pain, had firft ſent the Count of 
Verrua to the King of France, and afterwatds his Son the Prince, to 
keep the Army from advancing, by making ſome compoſition with that 
King: ſuſpending therefore his reſolution till he ſaw what the event of 
theſe endeavours would be, he made Don Ferongmo Agoſtini to for- 
bear acting any thing with the Govertiours Auxiliaries in the Territo- 
ries of Aſti: but the King being reſolved to advance, refer d the Pridce 
of Piedmom to Cardinal Richlien, with whom he treated upon ſeveral 
ways of compoſition; but not agreeing upon any one, they concluded 
2 ſuſpenſion of Arms for five days, till the Duke his Father might be 
advertiſed of wbat had paſt, The Duke ſeeing the King ſo reſolved, 
began with great diligence to fortifie Saſa, by which way he perceived 
the King would march with his Army: the French had had experience 
how hard it was to ſeparate the Genoefes from joyning with Spain, by 
way of force; wherefore thinking now to make uſe of the preſent jea- 
louſies which were rifen (as hath been ſaid) and cunningly fomented, 
between the Commonwealth of Genoa, and the Crown of Spain, they 
applied themſelves to increaſe theſe jealonfies, which they began by 
Demonſtrations and endeavours to the contrary, in good will and fa- 
vour to the Genoeſes, to try whether they could effect or no; where - 
fore the King being to ſend a Meſſenger to the Princes of Itah, to ac. 
quaint them with the ends and intentions of his coming; e diſpatch d 
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away Monſieur di Lande, commanding him tf at when he ſhould be 
come to Genos, he ſhould not only free thoſe Senators from any appre- 
henſion of danger which they might apprehend by his coming z bur 
that he ſhould promiſe them in his name all aſſiſtance againſt any who 
ſhould go about to infringe their publick liberty : which being done, 
that he ſhould immediately go.to Mantua, and from thence to Venice, 
ro acquaint that Duke and that Commonw ealth with his coming: which 
he aſſured them ſhould, at the furtheſt, be by the 25th of March : where- 
fore the Duke of Nevers marching into the Field on the day appointed, 
aſſaulted Caſſalle the greater, the laſt Town of the Dukedom of Millain 
lying towards Mantua; and taking it aftec ſome liitle reſiſtance made 
by fe Towns-men, he ſack d it, and (ſtaying there a while) brought 
the neighbouring 1owas under contribution: he afterwards went to 
Sabioneta a ſtrong Caſtle, which holds in Fee of the Emperour, but 
took it not, being ſtoutly reſiſted by a Garriſon of the Parmiggiani, 
who were ſent thither at the Emperours requeſt by the Duke of Parme, 
The King of France, in this interim, having ſent preciſe Orders tothe 
Duke of Gsiſe, Lieutenant General of the Army of Provence, and to 
the Marqueſs of Coure, wr oy Marſhal and Lievtenant, to march along 
into Italj coaſting by the Seaſide, he went himſelf in perſon by the 
Alps, towards Piedmont , with the Van, which conſiſted of about 
12000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, the greateſt part of them being of the 
French Nobles z and having overcome the pallage of Mongeveura, he 
tell, on the ſixth of March, into the Valley of Sſa; wherethe Duke of 
Savoy having cut a great Trench upon the way by which the King was 
to pals, halt a mile beyond Sſa, he had placed the Camp-maſter Bei- 
lane there to defend it with his Brigade; and behind Bellone ſtood the 
Duke prepared, with the main body of his men; amongſt which were 
the Governour of AMillains men, under Don Feronymo Agoſtini, who 
was fetch'd but a little before from  Afiigiavs; and the King having 
poſſeſs d himſelf of the tops of the Mountains, which were all cover'd 
over with ſnow, commanded ſome companies of the Fore-lorne-hope 
to aſſault the Dukes Trench; who not meeting with much reſiſtance, 
(for Bellone's men were raw and unexperienced Souldiers) took it at the 
firſt aſſault: afterwards increaſing in numbers by other people, who 
came in into them, they aſſaulted the ſtation where the Duke was with 
the main body of his Army; here the conflict was ſomewhat grea'er 5 
bur ſuch was the continual confluence of French, who continually came 
in, as the defendants not being able to reſiſt their fury, were forced to 
give back, and to retreat towards Auvigliana, nine miles towards Tarin, 
leaving Suſa in the Kings poſſeſſion; which being taken, was by the 
Kings expreſs command preſerved from ſacking and trom all other vi- 
olence : many of both ſides died in this conflict, nine Colours of Bel- 
lone s Brigade were taken by the King, and about 80 Priſoners ; amongſt 
which many Captains, who were preſently hy the King ſet at liberty: 
the Duke ran great hazard in his own perſon, and Don Feronymo Au- 
guſtini was unhors d. ” | 

At the ſame time the Provence Army, conſiſting of about 15000 
Foot, having brought ſome Artillery in Barques from Marſelles, came 
neer to Nia, or Nice; and having ſent a Trumpet to Don Felice, the 
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Dukes natural Son, and Governour of that City; to demand free 
paſſage thorow that County, he was anſwered, It was not in his power 
to comp it without leave from his Father; he therefore had time allow» 
ed him to know his Fathers pleaſure; and the mean while the Army 
paſs'd over the Yaro, a little River, which deſcending from the Alps, 
and falling into the Sea two miles beyond that City, divides 7taly from 
France in that part. At the ſame time that the Army having paſs d over 
the Varo, ſpread it ſelf along upon the Shore of Nice, the Neopolitane 
Galleys coming from Genoa, with ſome other Galleys of Doria's ſtore, 

playd upon the French Squadrons as they marched towards Nice; to 
avoid which danger the French went more inward into the land, and 
beiag free from the ſhot of the Enemy, which could not reach them, 
the Galleys retreated towards Villa Franca, where they landed about 
a thouſand Foot, who taking ſome Stations near the French, had ſome 
Skirnufſhes with them, at a great diſtance off, and of no great impor- 
tance; till news being come to Nice of the Agreement made between the 
King and Duke of Savoy at Suſe, they forbare all hoſtility; and the 
Galleys taking in their Souldiers, returned to Genoa. 

The Duke finding, after the unſortunate ſucceſs at Saſa, what a tem- 
peſt over · hung his Dominions, and the State of Millain, thought it 
better to ſtop ſo great a ruine by Agreement, then to hazard the total 
buſineſs with ſo weak and unſeaſonable oppoſition; he therefore ſent 
the Princeſs, his Sons wife, and Siſter to the King, to Suſa, that by her 
neer relation in blood, and by the grace and favour which ſhe received 
trom the King, ſhe might appeaſe her Brothers anger; and ſending the 
Prince after her, he by their means came to a Treaty of Agreement; 
which being at laſt ſet down, was after much debate ſtipulated by the 
Cardinal of Richelies on the Kings behalf, and by the Prince in his Fa- 
thers Name, in form following. 


That the Duke ſhould give free paſſage to the Kings people whenſoever 
is ſbould be requiſite for the relief of Caſſalle, and Montferrat; and ſhould 
alſo furniſh them for their moneys with Viituals and Manition, for the 
maintaining of the Kings Army, and of Caflalle : That he ſhould promiſe 
that the Governour of Millain ſhould riſe within four days from before Ca(- 
ſalle, «nd ſbould withdraw his men from Montferrat, freeing that City 
and that State from the King of Spains Garriſons, and ſhould leave the 
poſſeſsion thereof free to the Duke of Mantua; together with an expreſs pro- 
miſe ro the Governour, in the King of Spain's Name, That for the fus 
ture he ſhould not mole the States of Mantua, nor Montferrat; and that 
the King of Spain ſhould ratifie this Agreement within ſix weeks : That the 
Duke of Savoy ſhould put 15000 Quarters of Victuals into Caſſalle, and 
ſhould reſtore all the Towns that he had taken in Montferrat, except Trino, 
and ſo many other Towns as ſhould be werth 15000 Crowns yearly Rent, au- 
ſwerable, as he ſaid, to what Nevers had promiſed him before the pr, ſent 
War; and, That this ſhould be by him ackuowled ed to be in full ſatisfacti- 
en of all that he, the Duke of Savoy, could pretend unte in Montferrat; 
That be ſhoald aſsign over Sula, and the Caſtle of Se Franceſco, is the King, 
for pawn of performing what was agreed upon; in which Forts the King 
ſhonld put 4 Garriſon of Swiſſers, which ſhould ſwear to reſt ore them 10 the 
Duke when theſe Articles ſhould be by bim obſerved : That notwithſtanding, 
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it ſbould be lawful for the Duke to keep all the Towns he had taken in Mont- 
fer rat, till ſach time as thoſe Forts, together with the Town of Suſa, ſhould 
be re tor d unto him: has the King {bould promiſe (as he did) not to moleſt 
the King of Spain's Dominions, nor thoſe of bis Confederates; That be 
fhould rake the Duke of Savoy Into his protettos, in caſe he ſhould be af- 
ſaulted upon this or any other account, by any whatſoever Potentare * That in 
caſe the King of Spain ſhonld refuſe to ratifie theſe Conventions, or ſhould 
not obſerve them after they were ratified, the Duke ſhould joyn with the King 
of France, to force the King of Spain to ratifie and obſerve them. More- 
over, there was one thing more Articled, which contained a League and Con- 
federacy between the King of France, Duke of Savoy, the Pope, Venetians, 
and the Duke of Nevers, in defence of the quiet poſſeſsion of each others 
Dominions, 

The firſt Article being agreed. upon, it was immediately ſeat away 
to the Duke of Savoy z who calling to Councel Don Feronymo Auguſti- 
no, and Count Jovan Serbellone, the King of Spain's and the Gover- 
nours Officers, conſulted with them, whether they ought to be ac- 
cepted of, or no ? And the urgency of the preſent condition prevailing 
with all of them, over the utility and honour of the common Forces, 
it was reſolved they ſhould be accepted of : But the Duke not here- 
withal ſatisfied, would ſend the Commendatore Foven Thomaſo Peſers, 
his firſt Secretary of State, to the Governour, to know his pleaſure 
more preciſely, who, though with an ill will, yielding to neceflicy, con- 
ſented to it. | 

Thus the firſt Articles being ſubſcribed by the Duke, the Siege of 
Caſſalle was raiſed, and the Kings Forces retreated to Montferrat 5 which 
State was alſo freed from the Spaniſh Forces at the very appearance of 
the Kings Perſon. The Duke ſent forthwith about 1500 Quarters of 
Corn into Caſſale, as part of a greater quantity by him promiſed 3 
and gave paſſage to 3000 Foot, and 250 Horſe, which were ſent under 
Monſieur di Teras, into the lower Palatinate. As for the other Arti- 
cle, touching the League, the Duke made many excuſes to keep from 
under - writing it; and being afterwards free from the imminent dan- 
ger, utterly denied to do it: He went ſoon after himſelf to kiſs the 
Kings Hand, and was upon the way met by the King half a mile from 
Suſa, who pretended he was going to hunt; they both of them turned 
back; the meeting was full of reverence and ſubmiſſion on the Duke's 
part, who was received with much honour by the King 5 the Duke ſtri- 
ving by all ſeeming artifice, wherewith he was naturally very well in- 
dued, not only to appeaſe the King, but to win upon his genius, and to 
Captivate his good will, 

Thus by the Dukes dexterity and cunning many thought that the 
greateſt force of France that had for 'many years paſt the Alpes was 
ſtopt; which finding 7t«ly unprovided ot defence might eaſily have 
over run it, to the univerſal ruine, and particularly to the danger of 
the State of Millain. But the Duke his having after his oppoſition 
found the King rather gracious and favourable then angry and incen- 
*ſedz bis having received honuurs, rewards, ſa:istaction, and recom- 
* pence, inſtead of revenge and rejeatment; his having by tteſe agre>- - 
ments provided well enough for himſelt, and ſuffet'd the intereſts of 
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the Crown of Spain to be prejudiced, afforded much talk and mur- 
© muring againſt him, not only by the Princes of Italy, who were diſ- 
© pleaſed with his being reconciled to the King of Spain, which was 
* contrary to the common Intereſt, : but even in the Court of Spain by 
* thoſe that envied the Conde Duca s favour with the King; who find- 
© ing it to continue, ſtrove to make it appear, that the Dukes reconci- 
lation to the King of Spain, wherein he was affiſted, and which was 
effected by the Conde Duca, was a cheat to the King, and pernicious 
to the . the Crown: They ſaid that it was be, the Duke of 
Savoy, who Us might be gathered by many conjectures) had made 
the way plain for the King of France to enter 1taly, by his ſecret In- 
©telligence held with the Court of France: That it was he, vho having 
covenanted for, and ſecured unto himſelf the retention of a good 
© part of Montferrat, had before · hand promiſed not to oppoſe him in 
* that Enterpriz?, having therein no reſpect to the Intereſt of Spain, or 
to the honour of the Spaniſh Forces, by which he had got ſuch a part 
© of Montferrat, and with which he was but a little before confedetated: 
© That this was the faith of this Prince, this the fruit of that reconcili- 
© ation: For otherwiſe, how would the King of France have dared to 
© hazzard his total reputation and glory which he had won in ſo many 
© home actions, and particularly in his late Victory at Rochell, in ſo cold 
© a ſcaſon, againſt ſo many difficulties of ſteep and craggy Mountains, 
© and as yet cover d over with ſnow; and all this only for the freeing 
© of a Ion that was not in his Kingdom, nor did not any ways belong 
to him? To this end, they ſaid that the Duke oppoſed his worſt arm- 
ed men, to withſtand the firſt violence of the moſt reſolute and for- 
© midable of the French; which was the cauſe why there was ſo little 
fighting, and why the ſtrong Paſs of Saſa was rather abandoned then 
© ſtoutly defended: That the Governour, nor other Spaniſh Agents 
© that were in Turin, bad not conſented to thoſe Articles, otherwiſe 
then as they were enforced by the Dukes peremptory will; who 
' conſulting with them in very poſitive and reſolute terms, bereft them 
© of the freedom of Election; and that proteſting that theſe Agree- 
© ments were the only remedy againſt the imminent ruine of the State, 
© he tacitely threatened, that unleſs they would conſent thereunto, they 
© would force him to accept thereof without them, and by jeyning 
© with the French, to provide the beſt he could for the ſafety of his own 
In eteſt; ſoas they conſented to what he would, to keep the Kings 
Affairs from falling into a worſe condition. And fo tar did theſe 
© murmurings prevail, as the very French being more deſirous to make 
© the Duke be ſuſpected in the Court of Spain then zealous of their 
© Kings glory, did by their outward demonſtrations confirm what was 
© ſaid in his diſcredit. But it was not probable that the Duke by this 
Agteement ſhould ſo much to his own diſadvantage part with what 
© he was to expect from the friendſhip of Spain; eſpecially when he 
© waz known to be naturally very deſirous of making new acquiſitions, 
© and very tenacious of what he had, The loſs of Suſa did yet more 
© eainſay theſe objections, it being a place of great importance by rea- 
© ſon of its ſituation, and of greater profit then any other Town of 
© Piedmont, for the Cuſtoms which the Fairs that are held there do 
Cee: yield, 
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«yield, and which are bad for the Tranſportation of Merchandize 
© which paſs toand fro between France and Ita); which that he ſhould 
© willingly grant unto the King, and commit __—_ a fault, was too far 
© from being believed by any that was but indifferently wiſe z for what 
Reaſon would admit, that by the loſs ot that advantagious place, 
« which was one of the gates of Piedmont, and of Italy, he ſhould wil- 
<lingly make himſelf ſubject to the King of France, and be leſs valued 
© by the Italians and Spaniards. To this may be added, That when in the 
preceding years the Duke was aſſaulted by the powgful Armies of 
© Spain, and was conſequently in great need of being ſüſtain d by the 
© French, yet would he never grant them ſo much as any one Tower in 
© Piedmont ; and how was it likely that upon this preſent occaſion he 
c ſhould agree to yield them a place of ſuch importance, before he was 
c a\ſaulted ? The Fortification alſo made at Avigliana, whileſt they 
© were treating of agreement; the Artillery which were brought thi- 
« ther after the Capitulation, the King looking on; his having always 
© for his own — entertain d Spaniſh Auxiljaries, as they were 
actions of much diffidence, not to ſay contumacy, towards the King, 
© 2nd therefore much to be reſented by the French; ſo they ſeem force- 
© able arguments againſt that intelligence and colluſion which would 
* fain have been proved to have been between him and the French: And 
yet, as men incline naturally to finiſter interpretations, th2ugh the 
Court of Spain bearing theſe bad tidings, and maturely conſidering 
© the Rate of affairs did approve of the Dukes actions, and rejecting 
© yain rumours cauſed three Pays to be paid unto him before-hand by 
© their Factors in Geno, of 25000 Crowns a piece, which were grant- 
ed him for the expences of theſe preſent occaſions yet the contrary 
© impreſſion not being to be removed, moſt thought that that Court 
© had diſſembled more according to neceſſity and to the conveniency 
© of the preſent occurrences, then done upon any real and intimate be- 
lief; as if it were not conſiſtent with the Kings Intereſts, by unſea- 
© ſonable diſtruſt and reſentment totally to alienate the Duke from 
them, but by the contrary appearing well ſatisfied, not only to keep 
© bim their friend at ſuch a pinch, but to oblige him ſtill more by new 
benefits to keep ſtill the more united and better inclined to the affairs 
© of the Crown, This ts evidently apparent in ſo great variety of opi- 
© nions, and may be affirmed, that the Duke thinking upon new agree- 
ments, which by the Mediation of his Son the Prince were to be ac- 
corded, demanded 4000 Foot, and acertiin number of Horſe, of the 
© Governour, and in his abſence ot Don Philippo Spinola, which at tie 
© beginning of this War were promiſed him, in caſe he were aſſaulted 
in Piedmont by the Arms of France; which demand being made 
© when the Army before Caſale was in greater want of men then ever 
eit had been, he wiſh'd they might not be granted him, that by that 
* denial he might have a fait pretence to forego friendſhip with Spain, 
and to abandon the Cauſe, which till then he held in common with 
that Crown: And that when Spinola had punctually ſatisfied his de- 
mand, and ſent the men, contrary ta the Dukes expe dation, he was 
* troubled at their coming 3 which made him not only make them keep 
© upon the Confines, but by bard uſage endeayoured to make them 
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return back: but when he ſaw his Counſels prevented by the King of 
* France his ſpeed, he ſpeedily ſummoned them in to his defence againſt 
* the Kings Army which he ſaw came ſuddenly upon him; and by their 
© help made what defence ſo ſhort a time, and the imminent neceſſity 
could permit him to make; fer though there was no colluſion in the 
conflict at Suſa, yet the unſcaſonable demand made by the Spaniſh 
Agents, the little ſatis faction be ſeemed to receive by their coming, 
*the preceding Negotiations, and the Concluſion of the ſubſequent 
Agreement; ſhew that the Duke was much more inclined to imbrace 
< friendſhip with France upon new terms, then (according to the obſer- 
© yance of his Anceſtors) to keep union with the Crown of Spain 
« But it may be ſaid that the then ſo dangerous condition of Affairs 
© forced the Duke to put on this reſolution ; and it being uſual with 
© Princes to make all change lawfull, not onely when their State 
is in danger, but where they may better, or increaſe their condi- 
«tion, there was not any one that blamed the Dukes Counſels, nor 
© his Actions. 

How ever it was, the King of France his name was generally exal- 
ted to the skies throughout all It, in ſeveral Writings and Compo- 
ſures3 they ſaid he deſervedly merited the title of Iuſt, for having aſſiſted 
an oppteſs d Prince; the title of powerſul, for that he had oppoſed him- 
ſelf in Arms to the oppreſſors; of generous Protector, becauſe without 
any private end or intereſt, nay with ſuch inconveniency to his own 
affairs, with ſo much trouble and hazard of his own perſon, he could 
not tolerate the oppreſſion of a Prince who was his friend. Some 
praiſed the ſpeed of his advancing, others the undaunted execution, 
others his miraculous happy ſucceſs: they wonder d how ſo many dif- 
ficulties of the ſeaſon, Alps, ſterility, and oppoſition, yielded to his 
fortunate Arms and Genius: how he had had the courage, being tired 
both himſelf and Army in hardſhips undergone before Rochel, to paſs 
armed over the Alps in the midſt of W- inter, and to come into Italy, to 
free her trom imminent ſlavery, and to aſſiſt his Petitioner in his 
greateſt extremity : they could not comprehend how at his only pre- 
ſence ſo many Forces, ſuch preparations of Arms, and ſo many Plots 
againſt a Client of his Crown, ſhould vaniſh juſt likea ſhadow before 
the Sun: ſome called him the Protector of the oppreſſed 3 others, the a- 
venger of the liberty of 1taly 3 and expecting greater proceedings from 
ſuch a beginning, they promiſed unto themſelves great alterations: al- 
moſt all the Princes of Italy ſent Embaſſadours to him; partly to con- 
gratulate his ſo happy ſucceſs, and to thank him for having freed them 
from the imminear ſlavery they apprehended, if Caſalle ſhould be ta- 
ken 3 partly to purchaſe his favour, in caſe, as it was much feared, he 
had any further intentions then the freeing of Caſſle, and that he 
might not prejudice their Dominjons: ſome, and particularly the Ve- 
netians, to incite him (as it was ſaid) to advance further with his Arms, 
offering to joyn their Forces and Intelligence with him, againſt the Spa- 
niards, with whom they were very ill ſatisfied in what concerned the 
Y altoline, and this new commotion againſt Momeferrat : but the King 
did ſoon tree all men from ſuch ſuſpitions 3 and by his ſudden and unex- 


pected reſolution broke cf the thred of his ſo proſperous Fortune 3 tot 
on 
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on the laſt of April he return'd into France, leaving the Cardinal and 
chief Officers of the Court in S»ſa3 not tarrying till the buſineſs of 
Montferrat ſhould be ratified from Spain, but leaving the things uncon- 
cluded and unperfect, for which he had with ſo great fervour and pre- 
paration entred Italy, The Cardinal and the reſt ſoon followed after 
the King 3 leaving Marſhal-Cricky in S»ſa, _—_— Governour of the 
affairs of Italy with 6000 Foot, and 5eo Horſe, The occaſion of this 
ſo ſudden and ſo unexpected departure was variouſly interpreted; ſome 
allotting it to the Kings vivacity of ſpirit, ſome to his moderation; as 
if content with having freed his Friend, with having ſecured peaceto 
Italy, and to ſo many Princes, (who apprehended the contrary) he bad 
with a Prince-like magnanimity let the world fee, not only how juſt 
his thoughts were, but how moderate and content, upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion, and ſo great an opportunity of affairs 3 and how far he was from 
dreaming of novelties, or of diſturbing the publick peace: but theſe ſpe- 
cious pretences not being able to prevail with thoſe who could bave de. 
ſired more conſtancy and reſolution in the King, and much leſs with 
thoſe who deſirous of novelty had conceived great hopes by the Kings 
coming, the French gave out, that the Duke of Roay, head of the Hu- 
gonots in France, ſeeing his party ruined by the loſs of Rochel, and that 
he could not get ready help to ſuſtain himſelf from Spain, whither he 
had diſpatch'd Meſſengers of purpoſe, by reaſon of the great ſcarcity 
of moneys, began to cry Peccaui, and would render obedience to the 
King: which becauſe it was likely to put a final end tothe troubles of 
France, was of fo great moment to the Kings affairs, as that, all other 
enterpriſes ſet aſide; it forced him to return to ſecure them: which 


though by the ſoon enſuing accidents appeared might be true, yet not 


being then believed, it was not ſufficient ro maintain the reputation of 
the French Forces, which being but a little before formidable to 1: «/y, 
by reaſon of ſo proſperous ſucceſs, began after the Kings departure to 
decline; and the rather for that it was ſoon known, that it was a new 
tumult of the Hugonots, who had fortified themſelves in the Moun- 
tains of Awvergnis, and not Roans ſurrender, which had forced the 
King to return thither to ſuppreſs them, This the Kings ſo ſudden de - 
patture afforded alſo occaſion of beliet (and this was afterwards judged 
to be the trueſt cauſe). that the King was come into J7 j with far imallee 
Forces then tame gave out; which not being fit for new enterpriſes, he 
had done more wiſely to content himſelf with the glory which he had 
won, then to hazard the loſs thereof by falling upon new enterpriſes. 
But be it what it would that occaſioned the Kings departure, it iuffici- 
ently leſſened the reputation of the Kings Forces; and, on the contrary, 
the Spaniards, who ſeemed to be totally quel'd, began out of theſe re- 
ſpe&s and other favourable accidents, to hold up their heads, The 
Duke of Savey, though he appeared publickly to ſtand to the Articles 
of Suſa, yet not being pleaſed with the loſs of that place, and with the 
reſtitution of moſt that he had got, was negligent in furniſhiog the Ci- 
tadel of Caſale with the reſt of the Victuals promiſe i; and being much 
troubled that the Paſs upon the Alps had been forced from him, and 
that he was thereby ſallen from that reputation by which he coveted 
to be thought to hold the Keys of 14h in his hand, and that it was he 


alone 
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alone who could either keep out the French, or let them in, as he liſted 5 
defired to regain his former reputation : to which purpoſe he uſed all his 
beſt skill? be fomented the Rebellion of the Hugonots in France, and 
wavering in his friendſhip with the French, ſeemed better inclined to 
the Spaniards, by whom he was to get the greateſt part of Mentferrat. 
At this time the Plate · fleet retutn d to Spain with above ten Millions of 
money; and the King, urged by necefſfity, detain d above a Million and 
a half of moneys more then what came to his ſhare, which belonged 
to private Merchants; an Argument which proveil dearly that he was 
far from actepting the Articles of Tofe, and defirvus to repair ſo great 
a blow given to his reputation, and to the ſafety of his Domiaions: 
nor did bis Agents in Iraiy deſite it leſs then he; tor the Duke of %s; 
as ſoon'as he had heard what had hapaed in Predmions, and of thefols 
and Capitulations of Snfs, he ſent Thomuſo Cardiviolaftom Naples with 
a Galley to Genoa, to the end that going thence to Millain, he thigh 
hearten the Governour with an offer of 20000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, 
and of 700000 Ducates, which were ready at his ſervice inithat King- 
dom, Butthe Emperours ſudden reſolution made all men chiefly won- 
der; Who having till now proceeded rather by exhortations, citations, 
and in a judiciary way, with the Duke of Nevers, then by Arms or Mi- 
litary expeditions , and who moreoyer had appeared averſe to the 
Governours late action; as ſoon as he heard of the King of France his 
coming into Italy, and of the Articles of due, and of the Duke of Ne- 
vers his contumacy, who with ſo little reſpect to the Imperial Majeſty, 
Sovereign Lord of the Dukedom of Milan, was entred thereinto in 
hoſtile manner, and had committed acts of hoſtility in & aſalle maggiore, 
he thought himſelf ſo highly injured in his dignity and right of the Sa- 
cred Empire, as he immediately ordered Count Merodes to go into Ita- 
ly with 36000 Foot, and 8000 Horſe, of thoſe who were quarter d in 
Alſatia, Tyr volo, and the parts thereabouts, under Colalto, Caprain of 
the Ceſa ian Forces in Alſatia3 which Order Merodes readily obeyed; 
and having taken Stainc, which was but badly provided, he came un- 
expeRedly to Coira and Maiafeld, two of the chiefeſt of the Griſons 
Country 3 which being unprovided for ſo ſudden an aſſault, were eaſi- 
ly forc d to receive him in: falling from hence with his Van, which 
conſiſted of 10000 Foot, into Chiavenna and the Valtoline, he drew 
neer the State of Millain, intending to paſs on farther, as the Gover- 
nour ſhould direct him. The Governour, fearing the French Forces, 
and not being willing to innovate any thing contrary to the Articles 
agreed upon, did not only make 3000 Foot, which were ſent him readi- 
ly from Naples, ſtay in the Haven at Genoa, but made the Dutch tarry 
in Chiavenna and in the Yaltoline, till he ſhould receive new Orders 
from 5pa; and in the mean while furniſh'd them with Victuals, and 
other things neceſſary. The Court of Spain was much troubled at the 
buſineſs ot S#jez but encouraged by ſo many good chances, ſhe reſol- 
ved not to ſit down by ſuch an afftont; and neither refuſing nor allow- 
ing the Articles of S»ſa, took a middle way; wherein the King decla- 
red, that if Suſa might be reſtored, and Montferrat put into its former 
condition, and the French Forces ſhould forgo 11445, he would not mo- 
leſt Mantferrat by Arms: the condition was hard, for beſides the un- 

ceitainty 
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certainty of performance, it did almoſt deprive the King of all the ad- 
vantage of his Victory; wherefore the King of _ thinking it would 
not be accepted, knew it would 4 requiſite for him to provide ſome 
ſufficient perſon. to repair the affaits of 1taly z therefore inſtead of Don 
Con alo, with whom that Court was very ill ſatisfied, he choſe tte 
Marqueſs Spinola; who being come ſome moneths before from Flan- 
ders to Madrid, kept ſtill there about ſome private, and publick buſi- 
neſs and furniſhing him with almoſt two Millions, part in ready money, 
part in very good affigaments, and conferring upon him all ſupream 
Authority and free Arbitrement as could be confer'd upon any one, to 
make war or conclude peace; he ſent him to be Governour of Millais, 
tothe end that he might either compound the preſent affairs upon ho- 
nourable conditions 3 or repairing the late diſorders by Arms, be 
- iglit reſtore the Aflaits of the Crown to their former Dignity and 
ety, | 
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1 * Articles of Suſa not being obſerved forterh the King of France 16 
| prepare a new Army for fray. ' Marqueſs Spinola, the new Go- 
eernour of Millain, ſends men into Montferrat: of all which he makes 
himſelf maſter, except Caſſalle; whether the French; abandoning the reſt 
of Montferrat, withdraw themſelves. The Ceſarias Army falls into 
Italy, ander Count Collalto: and entring the Territories of Mantua, 
poſſeſs themſelves of almoſt all the Towns of that Du#kedom3 aud ſitting 
down about the Suburbs of Mantua, take ſome of them : they afterwards 
Fall to 1 Porto, but quit it by reaſon of the exceſſive cold weather. 
The Duke of Savoy 77. neutrality, Negotiates with both parties, 
and endeavours o fell his friendſhip as dear 4s be can. The French Army 
falls ints Piedmon', condutFed by Cardinal Richelieu; who being kept 
very ſcarce of Vittuals, Quarters, and other Neceſſaries, by the Duke of 
Savoy, breaks with him, and going to Pinarola, takes it, and ſome of 
the adjacent Towns, Marqueſs Spinola and Collalto come with Forces 
to aßiſt the Duke, whither alſo comes Cardinal Barbatino, the Popes Le- 
gate, ts treat of peace + which not being to be made, Collalto returns to 
Mantua; «nd Spinoli fits down before Caſſalle. The Legate returns 
10 Bolognia, and Cardinal Richelieu to France z by whoſe departure the 
French army i weakened 3 mm re-inforced it endeavonrs to relieve 
C:ſſalle, but being oppoſed by the Duke cannot do it; wherefore being 
forced to keep beyond the Poe, it meets with varitus fortunes, and tales 
Dad ſome 
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ſo Caſtles, The Si 7 of Caſſalle proceeds with much difficulty. The 
Siegeof Mantua i brought 19 feel and; fer, web being relieved byabe 
Vene aus, who wert rosie by thi Datch & Vallegio, and being con- 
ſumel by rhe Plagat, # # at la taten unnd. The Duke of Savoy 
dies at Savigliano, | 
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He Ayo Moniferrat, reaſon uf the Duke - 
vers ths ne, bj far Mance an culty of (ug auf, 

1 and by feaſon & the power and greatneſs of the Spani 
Forces, being joyn d to thoſe of Germany and Piedmont, was at firſt 
thought a thing which might eaſily be effected, of no moment, and 
which would cauſe but little alteration; when it ae the Arms 
of France and germany ata, begun to be held theſeed of future 
evils, and of greater pemuſbations men any that had preceded; for 
the King of France being with ſuch manifeſt Demonſtrations engaged 
in the defence and protection of his Friend and Client; and fortune 
having ſo ſmiled upon him at the firſt, it was not to be doubted, that 
he would forbeagthe profegmrion thereof, but that he would imploy all 
the Forces of his Kingdom making good the Articles of S»ſs, which 
had been agreed unto, ſo uch to glory. On the other fide, the 
Emperour Minking that lis Honour, and the Majeſty of the Sacred 
Empire woufd be too mucſi concerned, if he ſhould fuffer his Decrees 
2nd -.ommandments to be overborn by the contumacy and diſobedi- 
ence of a vaſſal, affifled by Forreign Forces; and that the French 
ſhould arrogare that Juriſdictien and Imperial Authority to themſelves 
which did abſolutely depend upon him; it was not likely neither that he 
ſhould ever appeaſe himſelf, till he ſhould ſee his Imperial Authority 
reltored to its former condition and reputation, by the ſuppreſſing of 
his contumacious vaſſal, and by the aboliſhment of the Articles of S»{s. 
The aimoſt equal fortune of theſe two Princes terrified the whole 
world: whoaiter ſignal V ictories, had. juft at this time, happily and 
miraculauſly ſetled the Domeſtick Affairs, and brought them into 
ſecurity and obedience, by the former total ſuppreſſion of the Rebels 
of his Kingdom, and the other by re · uniting the Princes of Cermany, by 
the peace of Lubeck, made between him and the King of Denmark, and 
the reſt of the German Princes who had confederated themſelves 
together in behalf of the Prince Ele&or Palatine : ſo as both of 
them being free from inteſtine troubles, they were at leaſure to bend 
the whole Forces of their Dominions upon this ſole enterprize; and 
what added wonder to all the miſchances was, that it ſeemed that 
the ſame fortune having thrown open the Gates of Italy unto them 
at the ſametime, and made the way plain for them to come thither, did 
not only lead them by the hand, but drive them on by a fayourable 
gale; There was not any of ſo mean an underſtanding, who did not 
foreſee, nor of ſo inhumane (eaſe, who did not deplore the unfortus 
nate fate of Italy, which being deſtined the miſerable {eat of Warr, 
was expoſed to all thoſe evils and calamities which would flow out in- 
to her boſome from thoſe two Nations; Nor was it to be believed, 
that the Spaniards who were the chief occaſion of theſe preſent com- 
motions, and who were ingaged in this enterprize, not only in point 
of 
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of Honour, but of intereſt, would by giving way to the Duke of Never: 
his Solicitors ſuffer ſo great anaffront as he had received by the Ar- 
ticles of Saſa; but that, on the contrary, being as the ſoul of ſo great 
an enterprize, he was towake it good with all the force and power of 
his Crown: but the danger was yet greater of 1talte's being inſlaved 
by the Auſtrean Armes, if getting the better of the Duke of Nevers, 
they ſhould become Maſters of his Dominions; and as the thought 
hereof did much perplex the very ſouls of the Italian Princes, ſo was 
it neceſſary for them to betake themſelves to the beſt remedies for 
this threataing evil; it was known what foundation they might lay 
upon the favour and aſſiſtance of France of the unfottunate ſucceſſe of 
their union w.th that King of late years upon the occaſion of the Yal- 
roline, and by the peace of Men ane, concluded fo little to their ſatisfa- 
ction; and yet not having any better reſolution to put on at the preſent, 
made it appcar not onely neceſſary unto them, but the great concern- 
ments of that King in theſe preſent occurrences: and the beitet occa- 
ſion Fe had to perſevere therein by the now quiet and iatire cbedience 
of his Kingdom made it ſeem more aflured, ſince the occafions being re- 
moved, the impediments muſt needs alſo be taken away, which might 
croſſe him in the buſineſſe of 7taly 3 the chief point concerning that to- 
tal of the preſent Affaites; ſeemed to depend upon the Duke of Savey s 
reſolution, who if he ſhould obſerve the Articles of Saſs , and keep 
firm to the common cauſe, would ſecure the preſervation of Caſalle, 
and therewith the liberty of Italy; And if he ſhould not obſerve them, 
but joyn with the Auſtrean Forces, the common cauſe and the liberty 
of Itahy would be much indangered, and Caſalle, Monrferrat, aud 
Mantua, would be apparently loſt ; the Duke was not ignorant how re- 
quiſite his friendſhip was to both parties ; and that he might make his 
beſt advantage thereby, he held them both in hand, making them ſome» 
times hope well in him, ſometimes to ſuſpect how he might be inclined; 
when he but indifferently ſuccoured tte Citadel of Caſalle, he excuſed 
himſelf to the Spaniards, upon the neceſſity of keeping his promiſe, 
upon the fear he ſtood in of the French which were very ſtrong in Pi- 
edmont, and upontFeflender ſupplies ſent thither, which not being ſuſ- 
ficientlong to ſupply the Souldiery that were there, would not much 
import the main buſineſſe when it ſhould be taken; He ſometimes 
ſaid that vicwaſs were privately ſtoln in thither, by meants ei: her of the 
Subjects, or of the French;that it was impoſſible for him to block up the 
Avenues ſo, but that relief would be broughr in contrary to his will 
and orders; On the other ſide, be ſtrove to ſatisfie tbe French of his 
will, and of his conſtancy in obſerving his promiſe, by his continuing 
to ſend in proviſions, and by promiſing to do ſo Mill; char which wzs 
conjectured might be his chiefelt aime, was, that he ſent but fehall ſup- 

plies into Caſalle, to the end that it it ſhould be 16ſt, and ſhould fall 
into the Spaniards hands, it might not prove too prejudiciallto him; 

and that ſupplying it, though but {1 *nderly, it might be known that it lay 
in his power, either to ſuffet that place to be loſt, '(whereon' he knew 
that all mens eyes were ſet, or elſe to preſerve it: ſo as he might be 
looked upon by all men, as the abſolute Atbitrator in ſo chief a buſineſs. 

Others were of opinion, that 5 _ the parties doubtful of wo 
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the ſequel might be, he might have occaſion to treat of demoliſhing the 
Citadel, leſt it might fall unto the contrary party, which might prove 
much to his prejudice: he alſo (that he might depend leſs upon the 
French, and that the Spaniirds might conceivethe better of him) forti- 
fied and munited Avigliana very rongly, pfacing $000. mea there in 
Gar:iſon,to the end that it might be a good Bulwark againſt the French, 
which might exclude them from Caſalle, and might make their having 
of Suſa very little advantagious to them: ſo as he might ſtill be held 
to be the ſame thing which he coveted to he, before the buſineſs of Suſe, 
& pretend that it lay in his power to keep out, or to let in the French, and 
ſo he might make himſelf the more neceſſary to each of the parties: 
and conſequently meet with the better dealing in his demands and 
ptetenſions, which he reduced to their accuſtomed vaſtneſſe; to the 
getting of a good part of Moniferrat , and tothe ſtate of Genova: which 
aving once aſpired unto, he thought that as he did deſire it, ſo of 
reaſon it did belong unto him, to boot with the great ſums of mony 
which he demanded from the Spaniards for the maintenance of the 
War, and of the French for victuals and the paſſage of their men; 
As for Montferrat, arbitrators were already choſen on the King of 
France his behalf, on his own, and on Nevers his behalf, to rate his 
Lands. which were allotted him by the Articles of Suſa, inſtead of 
14000 Ducates; but the Arbitrators when they met differ d upon 
the Rates, ſo as the athitrement could not as then be ended; the Duke 
pretended that the Lands ſhould be valued according as they were an- 
ciently, when he firſt made his preteno ſins, and not according to their 
preſent eſtimation; and the one being incomparably greater then the 
other, it ſwallowed up as much of Montferrat as he was to have had 
by the diviſion made with the Spaniards and thinking that the French, 
by reaſon of the neceſſity of his joyning with them, ought to ſatisfie him 
herein in as full a meaſure as the Spaniards had done, he was very ob- 
ſtinate in his pretences3 On the contrary ſide, Nevers having exclaimed 
roms againſt that part of the Articles of Sa ſa, whereby he loſt fo 
much of Montferraj,. and the Agents deputed by him reclaimin 
yet more againſt ſo high, and ſo unexpected pretences 3 The — 
(who was in the middle between them) thought that if it ſhould be con- 
ſented unto, their Kings Protection would ſeem to incline rather to the 
oppreſſing, then to the maintaining of his Client: Wherefore they op- 
poſed the Duke of Sevey, whereat the Duke being very much diſtaſted, 
and imputing it to the ſmall good will the Court of France had to 
determine this happineſſe; to the end, (as he (aid) to keep the longer 
from reſtoring sb exceedingly complained, and was more reſerved 
in oble. ving the things agreed upon: but much greater obſtacles ap- 
peared. inthe other point, which concern d the ſtate of Genes; for 
ſome diſtaſts and diffidence having paſt, as you have heard, between that 
Comman-wealth and the Crown of Spain, which upon ſome freth 
accidents were rehewed , the Court of France made account to get 
more aqvantage thereby. 1 
| The King, before his march, had ſent (as you have heard) Monſieut 
di Lande into Italy; who being come to Cenoa, did not only ſecure te 
Common · wealth from any hoſtile acts, but offered all tayour and affi- 
ſtance 
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Nance to them ia the Kings Name, againſt whoſoever ſhould go about 
to inſidiate their Liberties. The Commonwealth doubting leſt after 
the Victory and Articles of Suſa ſome nearer conjunction might be 
made between the Duke and the King, to her prejudice, ſhe thought 
her ſelf bound to anſwer the fair reſpects the King had uſed to her; 
wherefore Auguſtine Palavicino, who was afterwards choſen Doge, was 
ſent Embaſſadour from the Commonwealth unto the King, to thank 
him for the good will he ſeemed to bear unto them, and to deſire him 
to continue the like faypurable inclination towards them ſtills and to 
paſs the uſual terms of Complement with him: The Commonwealth 
was the more inclined to ſend this Embaſie, for that Don Gexzallo, 
when he ſaw the Enterprize of Montferrat given over, thought the af- 
fairs of Italy to be ina deſperate condition; he wiſh'd the Common- 
wealth to proyide for themſelves the beſt they could; And yet the fear 
of the French Forces cealing by the King of France his return, the 
Court of Spain, which could have deſired that conſtancy and reſolution 
in the Commonwealth which ſhe found not in their Agent, ſeemed 
diſpleaſed with this Embaſie; which being the firſt that was ſent by any 
of the Italian Princes, ſeemed as if the Commonwealth would at the 
very firſt ſtormy blaſt have firſt of all wayered in her ancient Friend- 
ſhip. Monſieur di Sabraus going to Genoa, (who was ſent thither by 
the · King of France, in appearance to treat of the ſafety of coveying 
Victuals, which he was to ſend from Provence to Montferrat; but in 
effect to tarry there as his ręſident) increaſed this their diſpleaſure, It 
was an ancient cuſtom of the Commonwealth, to entertain no Embaſſa- 
Hour in Ordinary, ſave only from Spin; and if at any time the Genoeſe 
had been defgred by the Pope, or by the King of France, to give reſi- 
dence to their Embaſſadoi, they had always appeared backward in it, 
gut of ſelf-intereſt, Sabran being upon this occafion received at firſt, 
and having his expences diſcharged, as the Kings Agent, after ſome 
moneths kept open houſe in Gena, intending to reſide there 3 at which 
the Spaniards began to murmurez for their King pretended and demand- 
ed of the Commonwealth, That they ſhould not entertain any one in 
their City who was an Agent for the King of France. The Common- 
wealth did in part admit, and in part not admit of the Kings demands - 
for as for their receiving him as Embaſſadour, or Agent from the King 
of France, being loth to alter their ancient inſtitutions, they ordered, 
That he ſhould not be received as ſuch, either publickly or privately 3 
bur as for excluding him from living in the City, if he would tarry there 
a5 2 private man, they would not do ſo; it being too much contrary to 
the common liberty of Natipns to inhibit any one to live in a free City, 
which for the greatneſs of Traffique way open to all Nations, and in 
particular to the French: And as to exclude him anly from being a 
ſervant to the King of France, was too apparent an affront to that 
Crown; fo to do it at the King of Spain s demand, would not be with- 
out a blemiſh to their reputation, and without prejudice to the liberty of 
the Commonwealth, as if they had done it by the King of Spain's com- 
mand: And yet the Court of Spain holding for certain, that whatſo- 
ever buſineſs Sabran did negotiate in Geuoa as a private man, thought 


that the Commonwealth did by this declaration ſatisfie the King of 
France 
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France in effet, and him but in ſhew ; and he thought himſelf highly 
offended 5 as it to undertake new Intelligence with the King of France, 
chiefly in a time whenthe Italians in general, and particularly thoſe of 
Genoa, were moleſted by France, was 2 beginning to fall off trom their 
ancient union and good correſpondency with him: And the leſs ſatisfied 
the Court of Spain ſeemed to be by theſe proceedings, the more did 
the Court of France hope to lay new foundations of entertaining new 
Iatelligence with the Genoeſes; and was ſo far from thinking of of- 
fending them, as ſhe offered all the fayour and Forces of France to de- 
fend the Liberties of that Commonwealth againſt any whomſoever : 
The Duke of Savoy finding therefore, that his plots againſt the Genoe- 
ſes were not well liſtned unto by the French, complain'd, That the 
Commonwealths Intereſt was preferr'd before his, and before the pro- 
miſes made him in S»ſ«: Being therefore angry that theſe his drifts did 
not ſucceed proſperouſly in that Court, he endeavoured by no favou- 
rable demoalſtrations to the French, to withdraw from favouring the 
Intereſts of the Commonwealth; and finding that their proceedings 
were not well received in the Court of Spain, he thought they might 
produce ſome good effects to him; he therefore profeſs d more con- 
ſtancy to that Court : But neither did his deſigns prove ſuccesful there; 
for that King nor Court would not upon any fleight occaſions, to pleaſe 
the Duke, take off their fayour from the Commonwealth; and they 
abhorr'd any innovation which might tend to the piejudice of their 
good correſpondency and intelligence held with the Genoeſe: as alſo 
becauſe Marqueſs Spizols being come, with thoughts as high as was his 
Authority, into Ita, and indeavouring by all the means he could to re- 
ſtore the Kings grandezza to its ancient condition, would not imitate his 
Predeceſſor, who, with little honour to the Kings Affairs, had ſeconded 
the Dukes will too much; being therefore rigid in his reſolutions, and 
ſeeming to depend only upon himſelf in the Adminiſtration of the 
Kings buſineſs, he did profeſs not only not to be governed by the 
Duke, but thought to bring him over to his mode; and ſuſpecting the 
Dukes intentions and actions, he was very cautious and reſerved in be- 
lieving him, or in doing any thing whereby be might be forced to ſub- 
mit to his will, and quit his own power; and even in the uſual payment 
of moneys, which were granted him to make preparations for tte im- 
minent War, as alſo in ſending him men to defend Piedmont, he was 
very reſerved, notwithſtanding the Dukes many preſſures: Wherefore 
the Duke finding that neither of the Gourts did much f:your his de- 
ſigns, he ſuſpended his reſolutions z and carrying himſelf the beſt he 
could to both of them, he waited till occaſion and time might make his 
conjunction and actions more deſirable then they were at the preſent, 
that he might ſell them at the dearer rate, according as the urgency of 
occaſions might make them more requiſite. 
The Court of Spain being wholly intent upon th e buſineſs of Caſſalle, 
, that they might divert France, reſolved to aſſault the French on the 
confines of Cataloguia, and that the Emperour (ſhould ſend his Army 
tothe Confines of that Kingdom, on the fide of Lorrein; and to this 
pur poſe the King of Spain had ſent the Duke of Feria with 1000 Horſe 
and 4000 Foot to Barcelona, with order to raiſe more Foot ttete, and 


to 
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to enter with them into LE, and Provencey andthe Emperour 
had commanded the Duke of Priilauu, the Captain Genkral of bis 
Forces, to — — to enter Pranco with om Pbrees on the fide of 
Germany:Andthere'was no doubt but that tHe Klug of France, being held 
work by theſe aſſaults, as he had been the preteding year by the BH. 
neſs of Rail, could not have ſent niuth aid into Poly to back the 
Duke of Nevis in his Affairs; ſoas itwas 7 that ꝛhe Enterpriſes 
of Montferrat and Mamas being attempted by the Spauiſn, Dutch, and 
by the Savoyards, could not but ſucceed well. Notwichſtanding 3 
ada, who was come into ch Stute of Ai about che end of A, 
with ample Authority, a3 Fath-bcea ſaid, to treat both of Peace and 
War, bethougtit himfelf of many things which withdrew him fromm 
chinkiag updm the uncertain events of the preſent War, to minde the 
furer counſels of Peace's He ſaw" that the State of Mi, which Was 
the chief foundation and prep of the War, wis fo exhiufted as it could 
not log ſuſlein the weight of a new'War's That Maniue and Calle 
being very ſtrong, the formet made ſo by the waters, and natural fci- 
tuation, the other by Art and Fortificatiens, the befieging of them 
would prove a buſineſs of length, and of doubtfal event: Thar the 
enterpriſe was hateful inthe fight of men, ſaſpitious to the Princes of 
Rep, aud generally deteſted by the whole world: Thur the French 
were reſolved to defend thoſe Dominos, and ready to paſs over the 
2 * =” ſmall * _ — wirhſtand . there was 

ut lietle of: getting, though with great expence; a eparatio ; 
om of 1 The Duke di Sovosy's ori — re po. did 
confound him, on whoſe Friendſhip and/Uaion nothing could be ſurely 
groanded,bmr'a continual profuſion of Money to feed him with, whitſt 
the danget was far off; Thacwhenthey(walddeaiy neerer, his Friend 
ſhip would be more dangefous then advantagious, at might appear by 
the laſt yearsexamiple, which he could not but think upsn. But that 
which in appearance ſhould have encouraged him moſt, did moſt tronble 
him: The more pewerfulthe Getmane Army was, the more formida- 
ble did ir appeat to Him, atid the 88 for the Kings Affairs; 
for though if they ſhould joyn with him ehey would undoubtedly prove 
4 great aſſiſtance to him iti that enterpriſe, yer did he rather fear than 
confide in chem, by reaſon of the pride, arrogancy, and greedineſs 
of that Nation, which is naturally uaſatiable, impatient of milirary 
diſcipline, and inclined te mutiny, which might occafion ſad accidents 
in the heat of War. To this was added the intollerable expence required 
to maintain that Army; which being to be paid by the King, the Royal 
Treaſury being emptied by ſo many and fo long Wars, was not able 
to ſupply them: But (what exceeded all other reſpe&$) the Dutch For- 
ces being to wage War in Ita, not as Auxiliaries, or as brought in 
by the Spaniards; but as Principals, and in the Emperours Name; it 
was to be feared, that they would not only not leave the firſt place in 
Authority to the Spaniards, whoſe intentions they did effectually ſetve; 


bur that by reaſon of the Sovere'gnty that the Emperour holds in Id, 


by reaſon of the quality and quantity of Forces, by reaſon of their 
grea · er diſpoſition to War, and through their Commanders ambition, 
they would be maſters, and would force the Spaniards to fight after ue 

mode; 
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mode ſo as he thought them dangerous in War, but more dangerous 
in Victory, if _ or Eaſ[afe being taken) they ſhould fix their 
footing in Ira, aud ſettle the teat of the Ceſarean Majeſty there 3 from 
whence the Italian Princes (being for the moſt part Feudatories of the 
Empire) were to take Law, and to depend thereon, as upon their So- 
vereign Lord: which conſideration, 4 reaſon of the conſequences it 
might;draw after it, in prejudicetothe Spaniſh Authority, afforded no 
leſs occaſion of tear, then if the French Power ſhould by the Duke of 
Newess's means beradicated in Ia. " „* 
Out of theſe reſpects Syinsla growing more inclined to Peace then 
War, Monſignior S cpp, Biſhop of Pacen du, ſent by the Pope 
to viſit him, S pinola entered upon ſome Treaties of Accommodation 
with him, and wich Count Fscomo Mandelle, who was ſent to him by 
Nevers, offering each of them, That he would procure that Nevers 
might be inveſted in his Dominions, upon condition that he would re- 
ceive and Quarter patt of the Emperours Forces in the Dukedom of 
Mantua, and part of Spinola s Forces in Montferras, in ſign of his te- 
ſpect to both their Majeſties ; to the end that, making amends by this 
his ready obedience, and publick ſubmiſſion tor his former contumacy, 
they might with honour receive him into favour, and gratiſie him, the 
one with thenyeſticure, and the other withrhe Protection which he de- 
fired : Nevers would not accept of this, either out of fear of non · per- 
formance, or out of his relying upon the French Forces, and thoſe of 
other Princes who were joyn d with him, on whoſe pleaſure he profeſt 
he did in all things depend; ſo as he was firſt to acquaint France, and 
the Venetian Senate, with his offer, without whoſe approbation and con- 
ſeat he could not reſolve any thing in this point; but being adviſed to 
the contrary by the Venetians, who could not endure that the Dutch Ar- 
my ſhould come neer their Confines , and an anſwer not coming from 
France, the Dutch not having whereof to ſubſiſt amidſt the barren Rhe- 
tian Alps, where they had tarried allthis while, Spinola was forced, con- 
trary to his inclination, to permit them to enter 1z«ly: They came in 
number 22000 Foot, and 3500 Horſe, commanded by Ramboldo, one 
of the Counts of Collalto in Friuli, General of the Ceſarean Forces in 
Italy, a Commander of good eſteem and Authority, who had been 
long vers d in the Wars of Germany and Hungary: They fell down into 
the Valley of Chiavenna, by the Lake of Como; being cometo Lecco, 
they paſs'd into the Territories of Cremona, and proved prejudicial to 
Lombardy and Piedmont, by their cruelty, rapine, plunder, and contribu- 
tion, which they forced from thence z and fatal to a good part of Ita, 
by reaſon of the Plague, which they brought with them, and which 
burſt forth in great violence throughout all Lombardieand Piedmontsand 
then entring the Venetian Territories, and Romagnia, it came into Ve- 
nice and Tuſcany, cauſing ſo great a mortality both of men and cattel 
as the better balt of theſe Provinces did not eſcape the fury thereot : Col - 
lalto being come into 1:aly ſpoke with Spinola in Millain; by whom 
being honourably received, after a long debate about what was to be 
done, they agreed upon this: That dividing the Armies and the En- 
terpriſes, Collalzgo (with his Dutch) ſhould undectake the buſineſs of 
Manina, and Spinola (with the King of Spins men) that of C aſalle and 
Nontferras, Having. 
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Having thus diſtributed the carrying on of the war, each of them 
berook themſelves to what fell unto their ſhare and the King of France 
joyning with the Venetians in Nevers his defence left the Venetians to 
relieve the State of Mantua, and took the care of Montferrat upon him- 
ſelf. Spinela's Army, (many Captains and Officers being caſhiered) 
came to 16000 Foot, and 4900 Horſe, wherein were comprehended 
the Spaniards, Dutch, Neapolitans and Lombards, under their ſeveral 
Catnp-maſters z amongſt which was the Duke of Zerms, Nephew to 
him who was ſo great a Favorite to King Philip the Third, and was 
come to commence his Militia under Spinola, Spindla, to give à begin- 
ning to the buſineſs on his fide ſent his Son Don Philip to Valenz æ 
upon the Poe, with part of his Army, which was diſtributed in ſeveral 
Towns upon the Confines of Montferrat 5 where gathering Victuals and 
Munition he gave out that he would go to beſiege Caſalle; whereup- 
on the French, :bandoning the Towns of Mentferrat, retreated in 
great baſte with their men to defend that place; and Don Philippo, in- 
vited by that occaſion, ſent Don Ferrante di Ghirave his Lieutenant- 
general with 4000 Foot to beyond the Tanaro, to whom Nix xa, Ace 
qu? and Pon ſone came in; and all the neighbouring Towns return'd to 
xe govern'd by the Spaniards: then bringing bis men into Aleſſandria, 
be went to take in Sinſalvadore, Lu, Fubine, Vignaie, and the other 
Towns of that State, which lie between Aleſſandria and Caſale; leaving 
Roſoiglians, St. Georgioand Ponte#ura, unattempted: which being as 0 
many Bulwarks to ſecure Caſalle, were not only not abandoned by the 
French, as the other Towns were, but were begirt about with Trenches, 
and furniſh'd with good Garriſons; and yet Spinola, for all his ſhews 
to the contraty, forbareto attempt Cafelle, being detain'd, partly by 
the very cold weather which came on; partly ſuppoſing that the 
French would imploy all their Forces to detend it, he feared to begin 
with that as wouls be a great obſtacle to the Treaty of peace, which he 
ſo much defired, Moreover, he doubted mugh the Duke of Savey, 
who (were it either that he was loth that that place ſhould fall into the 
Spaniards hand, or that he was angry at Spinois's proceedings with 
him) began to oppoſe his ends, and croſs his deſigus; or that minding 
the preſervation of that place, he aimed at being himſelf the Arbitrator 
of affairs, and to ſell the poſſeſſion thereof at the dearer rate; where- 
fore he began to declare expreſly, that by the laſt agreement at Suſa he 
could not but grant both paſſage and Victuals to the French that went to 
relieve it 3 wherefore Spinala being contented with the Towns that he 
had taken, and with having regained thoſe Towns, in the face of the 
French, which his Predeceſſor was forced to quit, at the King of 
France his appearance in Italy, he quarter'd his men in thoſe Towns 
which he had taken, where they lay idle all the enſuing Winter. The 
Ceſarian Army made better proceeding in the Territories of Mantua; 
where the Duke of Nevers not minding the defence of the chief City 
ſo much as that of the other Towns of the State, had indiſcreetly di- 
ſtributed the greareſt part of his men within thoſe Towns, which would 
all of them have been hardly ſufficient to Garriſon the chief City: fo as 
the Ceſarian Army, led on by the Serj: ant- majors Mathias Gal.(ſo and 
Aldringer (for Collalto, who was fick at Todi, could not go along with 
* Eee them) 
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them) having taken Leglis and Volengo, the chief Towns in the Man- 
tuan Tertitofles, went immediately. to, Canezo, ſomewhat a greater 
Town, where were 29000 Foot, amongſt which rw@ Companies of 
Venetians, under Angelo Cornaro, a Gentleman of Venice, to defend 
it: Newers relied much upon that Garriſon, which being very great, 
he hoped would hold the Enemy play: but it proved otherwiſe; for at 
the firſt appearance of the Enemy they yielded up the Town, without 
one ſtroke ſtriking : the example whereof, as it is commonly ſeen, be- 
ing followed by the other, Towns, Gazzw0to, f and Governolo, 
which lies in the mouth of the Mzncio, where it falls into the Poe, fell 
alſo into the bands of the Dutch; who being by this eaſineſs of the 
Mantuan Souldiers become maſters. of almoſt all the Country there. 
about, after having miſerably plundred it, bad conveniency to ap- 
pro:ch the City, * * in, great confuſion to ſee her men make ſo 
little reſiſtance. The City being unfurniſhed of the better part of her 
men would have run danger of being ſtormed, had not the Venetians, 
who were aware of the danger, ſent a thouſand Foot thither immedi- 
ately, under Colonel Derapte, with ſome moneys: the City of Man- 
tua ſtands almoſt in the midſt of a Lake, made by the little River Mincis, 
which comes from the Lake of Garda: the Iſland whereupon it ſtands 
is joyned to the Continent by ſome Banks and Bridges, whereof ſome 
are greater, ſomeleſs, according ta the diſtance of place: at the end of 
the greateſt Bridge, ſtand the Suburbs of & George, weakly walled and 
without any Plat:term : to which when the Enemy drew neer with 
their Cannon, Frederico Gon aga, who had the defence thereof, com- 
mitted to him, began to treat of compaunding, in the Dukes name, 
with Alaringer; letting him know that Nevers being deſirous to ap- 
pear an obedient Vaſſa), and to witneſs his reſpe& and obſervance to 
the Emperour, would not refuſe to receive him, and to allow him 
quarter in that Borough, Aldringer, who kne the place to be untena- 
ble, would not accept Hy og thoſe terms, fince he ſaw that in all like- 
likood it could not elcape his hands; whereupon Conz ge not being able 
todo any. more yielded it unto him, retaining only the Hold, which 
is only a Gate alittle fortified, which leads fromthe Lake to the City. 
The Dutch being entred into S* George, a Truce for a few days was 
treated of, and concluded; during which time Nevers being deſirous 
to aſſwage the Enemies fury by ſome act of ſubmiſſion, offer d Collalis 
(who though not yet perfectly recovered, cauſed himſelf to be brought 
from Led! into the Mantuan Territories, and lay in S: BenediiFs Mona- 
ſtery) the ſame Hold; ſo as he would receive it only as a willing and 
honourable ſurrender: but Aldringer replying that he offer d a thing 
which could not hold out two hours aſſault, the buſineſs proceeded no 
further, the rather fox that a new accident which hapned broke off both 
the Truce and all the Treaties; for at the ſame time that Aldringer ad- 
vanced to S* Georg 5 Borough with the Van, the Reer being led cn by 
Frederick, one ot the Houle of Saxony, went to quarter in Cireggie, a 
Borough upon the Bank of the Lake, wherein was no Garriſon or any 
other defence: but upon a bank which leads from the Borough to Man- 


tua aRampier was begun to be made in form of a Half- moon, which 
oppoſed thoſe who would paſs that way into the City: ſome ot the 
Dutch 
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Dutch coming to this Rampier, which was baſely. abandoned by the 
Venetians who defended it, they mithout any oppofition became ma- 
ſters thereof; and might eaſily make themſelves maſters of the Iſland 
of Te, which was dis joyn d from the City only by alarge Ditch : This 
cauſed great gonfuſion in Mentws3: wheredoge: thinking themſelves to 
be aſſaulted. during thetime of Truce;/ the Tei ſem Colonel Durante 
immediately to defend that part: ſise was. alſo: gittn to the Cannon 
from the City againſt the Borough or Suburbs of StiGeorge and thoſs 
who guarded the Hold, hearing the noiſe, ſnot off their/Muskets againſt 
the Magazine of Arms which was beneath, where many of the Cap- 
tains and Officers of the Camp were ſporting themſelves, truſting in 
the Trucez god amongſt them Colonel Coloredo was ſorely wounded. 
The Dutch being hereat moved, who knew not what was done at le Gi- 

ie, nor the occaſion thereof, aſſumed their Arms, and fell imme- 
diately upon thoſe of the Hold, which they ſoon made themſelves ma- 
ſters of, with the death of many of the defendants; and then paffing 
forwards took the Bridge, till they came to the Draw - Bridge; which 
being timely hoiſted opby the. Mantuans kept the Dutch from entring 
the City: ſo as not able to get further they began to fortifie, and to 
turn their Cannon upon the City, and to play upon it: whilſt things 
went thus, Mantua was again relieved with another 1eoo Foot, with 
ten pieces of Artillery; . and with xoo catriages of Victuals and Ammu- 
nion, beſide ſume moneys. A ſuccour which was ſent by the Veneti- 
ans to deo, and from thence to Mantua the Duichſperceivedſhow fit a 
place Goite was to ſend relief, being: ſeated 1 Minis before it 
falls into the Pac; ſo as being to take it, that they might ſtreighten the 
City the more, they ſent the Baron Galaſſo to view it: there was in it a 
good Garriſon, and it was ſufficiently munited; ſo as the cold ſeaſon 
being conſidered, it might have held out tilLthe Spring: but when 6a- 
laſſo came neer it withſome few men, he by ſome tokens found how 
baſe and fearful the defendants were; wherefore hoping for good ſuc- 
ceſs, and having ſeen ſome of thoſe Barques which ſerve to bring in the 
Vintage, in ſome of the neighbouring: Cottages, he made uſe of them, 
and of ſame ropes, to paſs over the Mincio, and to get neer the Town: 
which whilſt be ſucceſsfully did, thoſe within began to parley 3 and 
two pieces of Cannon which Galaſſa had ſent for before he had paſt the 
River, being come from the Camp, they agreed to ſurrender the Town 
which accordingly was done, and proved no little prejudice to the Ci- 
ty, being thereby deprived ot ſo important a place for ſuccour, 

Goito being taken, and the Dutch finding that the Battery of S. Georgis 
againſt the City, by reaſon of the far diſtance, did no good, they fell 
to expugne Porto, which is another Town ncerer the City, reduced in- 
to a Fort, with Walls, Bulwarks and Ditches, and partly ſecured by 
the neerneſs of the Lake, from whence you go to the City by the Mill- 
bridge, and by a bank at the head of the Bridge: Being gott en by their 
approaches to the Ditch, they would have drained it, and then have 
come to Battery, and to Aſſault; which if they could once have done, 
they had great hopes, by teaſon of the Defendants cowaidize (where- 
of they had had ſo many proofs z) and the Artillery being already pre- 
pared, they were ready to begin _ But the Winter coming ho. 
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and the weather growing very cold, the buſineſs began to appear to be 
longer & harder then was thought it would have been, eſpecially, ſince 
the, Lity. being ſecur ed every where elſe, might make uſe of all her men 
to defend this place. To this was added the great ſcarcity of victuals and 
ſtraw, . which: grew daily greater in the Army; and the plague, where- 
of many in the camp dyed: Wherefore altering their minds, they 
reſolves for that Winter to minde only the keeping of what they bad 
got; and diſtributing the ir Army in the neighbouring Towns, to keep 
Mantuazbelieged ati diſtance, and to poſſeſa themſelves of the Ave- 
nues and paſſes which were fitteſt ſor relief ; and they quarter d their 
Horſe ſo as they might ſcoure the Country, and keep back relief. Cot- 
lalio went to winter in Reggio, where he quatter d one Regiment, the 
Duke of Modena not knowing how to refule them, as being Feudatory 
to the Empire, as neither could the other Feudatories of the Empire 
do, ſome allowing Quarter, ſome Contribution, in what quality or 
quantity Collalto pleaſed to fake it. The Army being in their Quatters, 
the beſieg ed ſallied out in great numbers, and moleſted the ſtations 
held by the Enemy, not without ſome advantage to themſely.s, and 
prejudice to the Enemy, Nevers going out himſelf in perſon with the 
Prince his Son, and a good Band of men, fell upon Mormitolo, a place 
ſome five miles off, where about one hundred Dutch were quartered, 
who yielded unto him upon diſcretion : He afterward went to Ca##- 
glione, vhich he likewiſe: took; whereby making wav for relief from 
Verona, the Venetians had conveniency to convey victuals into the Ci- 
ty: they met with contrary fortune at Rivolta, on the left bank of 
Mincis, where it falls into the Lake ; which Town riſing in Inſurrecti- 
ons by the fomentation of the Venetians was recovered by the Dutch, 
who went thither, with the death of all the Townſ-men, who refuſing 
to ſurrender the Town were,even tothe very Infants, put to the Sword: 
and though the Dutch Horſe foraged the Countrey, yet ſome ſuc- 
cours were brought in from the State of Venice, which being done by 
ſtealth were not ſufficient by much for the need the City was in; which 
being begirt by the Enemy wanted food, and was alſo hardly handled 
by the Plague, which was very greathere, asalſoin all the neighbour- 
ing Towns and Cities; inſomuch as getting into the City of Venice, 
people died ſo ſaſt, as the care thereof was almoſt quite given over by 
thoſe that had the looking to it: the like hapned in Millain, Bullognis, 
and in all the Cities ot Lombardy, Romagnia, and Tuſcany but whilſt 
the Ceſarian Army winter'd in the State of Mantua, and Spinols's 
Forces in Montferrat , proviſions for war, as alſo Negotiations for 
peace ceaſed not: in both which not only the Commanders in the Ar- 
mies, but tie Princes of Ita laboured. The Pope, ſeeing the Dutch 
forces fo neer the Churck-Dominions, ſeat about 18000 Foot into 
the parts about Bullognia, under his Brother Don Caris, and 2000 
horſe; and ſollicited the building of Fort {{7bans, which he had reſol- 
ved upon two years before, and was begun at Caſtel Franco, upon the way 
that leads from Modena to Bullognia, ana was a good and fitting Bul- 
wark to Romagnia, and the Church- Territories on that fide: but that he 
might likewiſe by his authority and endeavours ſtop ti e evils which: 
threatned Itani, he made Cardinal Antonio, his Brott ers ſecond Son, 
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Legate; who being alſo come into Ballagnia, where his Father go- 
vern'd the Eccleſiaſtick Forces, he ſent Monſieur Foven ꝓacomo Pan- 
riruols to Mantua, to treat of ſome ſuſpeation of Arms, between 
the Duke of Never and Collalts, to the end, that in the intetim they 
might the more commodiouſly and with the better hopes treat of peace. 
But this was but in vain; for Cellalto growing proud with ſuc- 
ceſſe, made till higher demands; and the Duke, who had nothing 
more to grant but Mantua and Caſalle, had not wherewithall to ſatisfic 
his demands and pretenſions; ſo as there was no middle way lett fot 
them to meet in, and the leſſe, for that the ſiege of Mantua being given 
over with ſo little honour to the Ceſarean Forces; and Caſalle not as yet 
attempted by Spinola, the new Dukes hopes were not a little comforted, 
nor his confidence a little increaſed, of being ſuſtained by them who 
fomented him, and were his well · wiſners. For whilſt theſe two places 
held good, all the other Town taken by the enemy , either inthe 
ſtate of Mantua, or Mont ferrat, made but little for the main concernm ent 
of the Warr: and it being very probable that the Armies being afflicted 
by the Peſtilence by the Winter inconveniences, and by thoſe of the 
Campagina, they would in time leſſen z and it was to be hoped, that be- 
ing much diminiſhed of themſelves they would be reduced to ſuch a 
condition, as not being able to withſtand the French Forces which 
were to paſſe over the &{ps very ſtrong the next Spring, they would be 
eaſily driven from their quarters, a conſideration which did muſt afflict 
Spinola 3 For having two Armies on his back, which he was to furniſh 
with expences and proviſions, he feared he muſt be forc'd to ſquander 
out monies to no purpoſe this Winter, and have need of it himſelf af- 
terwards, when — ſhould be occafion to lay it out with profit 
Wherefore growing very ſparing thereof, he was leſſe carefull in 
ſatisfying the Duke of Savνãůs demands and neceffities, though he had 
other greater reſpects to keep him from furniſhing him with monies , 
which he proceeding from diſtruſt, did daily increaſe by reaſon of his 
continual treating with the French 3 Sometimes by means of the victuals 
which was bound to furniſh the Army with, which was to paſle over 
the Mountains; Sometimes by doing the like to thoſe of Caſalle; Some- 
times by the conduc- monies which were agreed to be given them, when 
they ſhould be come into Piedmont; Sometimes by the negotiations 
which daily paſt, touching the Dukes joyning his Forces with the 
French , whereof there were pregnant ſuſpicions, by many demon- 
rations made by the Duke, on purpoſe to make Spinola jealous g 
Wherefore theſe actions being really repugnant to that good corre- 
ſpondency and inclination which tte Duke profeſtto the Kings affairs, 
when he demanded monies of Spinola: and it ſeeming ſomewhar hard 
to Spinola that he ſhould feed one with monies who continually fo- 

meated the enemy, and who held continually ſo cloſe intelligence with 

them, he demanded from the Duke ſome cautionary Townes in Pied- 

mont, it he would be fuiniſhed with monies, for ſecurity of his proteſt 

good will, and inclinatiofi to the King of Spain's affaires. The demand 
did very much trouble not cnely the Duke, hut all the Princes of 7talys 

for it increaſed the jealouſies of the Italian Princes, it Spinels ſhould 
get yet further footing in Piedmont, to boot with what the Spaniards 
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pretended to in Mantferrat, and the Duke in whom the Italian Princes 
did canfide, that be wayld not forgo the common cauſe, as well in te- 
ſpect ot his on as of the common intereſt ; Having complain:d to the 
King of Spain ot the demands made by Spiuela, Ve obtained Orders from 
the Court to Spinola, that he ſhould deſiſt trom ſuch demands; and 
Spinola, tha:thè Puke might not be too much exaſperated , received 
ſome check tor his toa much'fſeyerity. -_ 8 
. Great Preparations for Wart were not only made in Ita, but alſo 
elſewhere. The King of France taiſed a mighty Army, to come ſtronger 
then formerly into Pied mant: and the Emperoyr and the King of Spain, 
to keep the French from oppoſing the Duke, and from forciog him to 
joyn with the n, ptepated to aſſault France, the one on the fide of Spain, 
the other on the fide of Germany But both theſe proved rather 
Rumours then Reallities; the want of money was the cauſe why on the 
King of Spain ſide, he having hardly ſufficient to ſupply the Warrs 
within Italy, Flanders, and Germany, fo as he had not wherewithall to 
begin and maintain a new Warr with France; And alſo the ſcarcity of 
Souldiers, wherein Spain was much wanting, her men being exhauſted 
by Warr in ſeveral Nations, in the Ocean, Mediterranean, and by of- 
ten Tranſmigrations from Spain to America, and to the EaH Indies; 
To this was added the driving out of the Maores, in the time of Philip 
the Third, wherein more. then two millions af Souls were ſaid to be 
ſent out of Spainza people who though they were generally train d up in 
ſervile Arts, and particularly in cultivating me ground, and in feeding 
Cattle; yet theſe, by ſupplying the meaner imploiments, afforded con- 
venience for the Natives, being unimployed in thoſe ſervices, to betake 
themſelves to military affaires; So as the Natives, after expulſion of the 
Moores , being to reaſſume Husbandry, and the feeding of flacks, 
(wherein Spain dath abound), a very great ſcarcity of men began to be 
found in all the King of Spaine s Dominions, eſpecially of ſuch as were 
Military, to be ſeat out to make new acquiſitions, or to maintain what 
they bad gotten; Out of theſe reſpects, and becauſe the Catalonians 
were not inclined to make War with the French upon thoſe Conſines, to 
keep from loſing Traffick which paſſeth with interchangeable profit 
between them and France, the Duke of Feria could raiſe no Souldiers; 
and not thiaking it fit to begin War with ſo weak Forces, the diverſion 
did not only faile on that ſide, but occaſion d the like failing on the 
Germans ſide. But many greater, and more important accidents, kept 
the Emperour from falling foul with France at this time: which ſince, 
for their weight, and for tte great concernment therein of Italy, they 
deſerve a particular diſcription; It will not be amiſs to makea little 
digreſſion; and whilſt there is little done in Italy, by reaſon of the ex- 
ceſhve cold Winter, to make it not a diſtinct and particular relation of 
them, at leaſt to give youa brief view of them, to the end that reſetving 
them to the times wherein they happened, they may not break off rhe 
Nari ation of the chief Affaus of Ita. | 

The Auſtrian Authority, the greater it was grown by the continued 
ſucceſſion of ſo many Emperours, the more odious and intufferableir 
grew to the German Princes : and the ſo many victories obtained by 
this preſent Emperour had made him ſo tormid able, as the German 
Priuces 
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Priaces joyn d in nothing more then in finding out ſome meanes where- 
by to leſſen, and moderate the power of that Houſe, ſo as they might 
vindicate theix ancient and former Liberty; which after fo great an in- 
creaſe of power they had almoſt loſt; finding themſelves now treated 
by this preſent Emperour, not as Princes, and, as it were, Confederates 
ot the Empisze, but little better tłh en Subject. Tothe deſite of poli- 
tical libe ty ſo much wiſb'd for by the Catholick Princes, liberty of Re- 
ligion was added by the Heteticks y for the preſent Emperour, being 
more religious th:n many; of his Predeceſſors, had in ſeyeral manners 
curb'd their licentiouſneſs, and: reftrain'd that liberty of Conſcience 
which they had enjoyed for above a hundred years: ſo as they were 
doubly inclined. to novelty. The difſatisfaction of both theſe parties 
was occaſioned, yet more, by the great Army conſiſting of above 
100000 fighting men, which the Emperour kept quarter'd in ſeveral 
parts of Germany 3. but more particularly in their Territories, who be- 
ing worſt ſatisfied with the preſent affairs, he knew to be worſt affe ted 
towards him, more contumacious towards the houſe of Auſtria, and 
readieſt to riſe; and this he did, not ſo much in reſentment of their ma- 
ligne intentions, as to keep them the more curb din, and to take from 
them the means of plotting innovations: the common people were not 
therefore only burthen d with quartering Souldiers, but the Princes alſo 
with Contributions, & by not being able to get their uſual Tributes and 
Rents from their Tenants, who were aſſſicted and exhauſted by unuſual 
free-quarter.. To theſe miſchiefs was added the injuries done by the 
Ceſarian Souldierzand Commanders 3 and chiefly; by the haughty pro- 
ceedings of: the Duke of Frifand , Captain-General-of the Imperial 
forces: who having the Supream Power and Authority given him 
over all the Armies, aud in the manzgementof the war, kept all Ger- 
many and the Princes of: the Empire under his command, This-man 
was by Nation a Bohemian, of private birth, and but ot mean fortune, 
but who by his valour had raiſed himſelf to this greatneſs: to his pride 
of nature, to his fierce and terrible genius, great valour; great dating, 
and an extraordinary. judgment in Military Affairs was annexedʒ where- 
in be was confirm d by his ſignal Victories gotten againſt che Empe- 
rours Enemies and Rebels: whereby he bad rendred the Authority and 
Majeſty of the preſentEmperor to as high ajpitchas ever any of his Pre- 
deceſſors had been: ſo as his name grew not only odious-to the Hans 
Towns, but even to the Princes Electors; to whom bearing no 1e- 
ſpect, he contrary to their antient Inſtitutions quarter d Souldiers up- 
on them, as well as upon the more peity Princes. The Emperours new 
Decree (who confiding upon his power, and drawn by zeal to Religion, 
commanded that to the Catholick Churches ſhould be reſtored the an- 
tient poſſeſſion of all thoſe goods whereof they were beretr at the be- 
ginning of the Hereſies; which goods having been poſf:ſs d by many 
Princes and Lords for above one hundred ye.rs, were partly alineited, 
partly converted io their own uſes)i encreaſed their indignation, and 
brought ſome of them almoſt to the point of deſpair, and ail Germany 
was much offended thereat; and becauſe there were many Princes con- 
cern'd in this Edict, who adhered to the houſe of Auſtria(l ame ngſt which 
the Duke of Saxony) they began all of them joyntly to plot —_— 
again 
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againſt the Emperour, endeavouring to leſſen his power, and to free 
tfemſelves from ſuch oppreſſion; and the Emperour, likewiſe, did 
extreamly defire that his Son, whom he had made King of Hzngay, 
ſhould be choſen King of the Romans; and not be ng able to compals 
it without the Electors free ſuffrages, the buſineſs in theſe commotions 
met with many diſturbances; eſpecially for that all men hated that the 
Imperial diadem ſhould continue in one Family, whereby their libec- 
ties became not only inſlaved, but many Families and Perfons, (who 
thought themſe ves as well deſerving as the Auſtrians) were excluded 
from this Grandezza: it therefore betame the Emperour to ſweeten 
them, that he might incline them to chuſe his Son: he therefore ſum- 
moned a Diet in Ratisbone, to ſettle (as he termed it) the affairs of Ger- 
many. The Electors chief intention was to diſarm him, to the end 
that his Forces being weakned; he might not uſe the like authority as 
formerly; they therefore delired that Nalleſtein, Duke of Fridand 
might be no longer General, and that the Army might be diſſolved: 
they accuſed. Walleſtein of dalbarous cruelty towards the people, of in- 
ſufferable pride towards the Princes, of inſatiable extortion, and of un- 
heard of fierceneſs in making-Towns deſolate, and in ſubjugating Pro- 
vinces 5 for the diſſolving of the Army, they alledged that, Germany be- 
ing reduced to a quiet and ſafe condition by the peace made at Lubeck, 
the Army was not onely fuperfluous , but grievous to the people, 
and prejudicial to Germany, which ought now to be eaſed of fo 
great a burthen, and permitted to injoy the fruit of peace. The Em- 
perour did not incline to theſe ſo weighty and important demands, 
knowing very well whereunto they tendèd, nor yet the Spaniſh Agents 
who were reſident in that Court; who were much concern'd in main- 
taining the Emperours authority, and the Auſtrian name, wherein 
their King was intereſſed: but the King of Sweden, a powerful Northera 
King, having about this time paſt the Baltick Sea, and being come into 
the lower Germany with an Army of 20000 Foot and 2000 Horſe; the 
Ele&ors made Proteſtation, that they would never contribute to the 
charge of that new war, unleſs they were ſatisfied in their demands. 
The Empeour and Spaniſh Agents being badly adviſed , gave way 
thereunto at laſt : but it was not long ere he repeated him(af ſoundly 
tor though Arms were laid down by by the peace of !Lubeck, yet diſ- 
contents and hatred were not laid afide, nor yet the ardent deſire of 
more abſolute liberty, and the conditions of tha: peace being advanta- 
gious for the Auſtrian Empire, did rather ſerve to incite the male con- 
tents to novelties, then keep them within the limits of that peace: the 
diſarming of the Emperour was no better then to put Arms into the 
Swedes hands; and into thoſe of the male- content Princes, and 
ſuch as were mortal Enemies to the Auſtriaa name, The EleRors, 
having obrain'd their defire, were backwards in chuſing th. King of the 
Romans3 which though it were not openly deſired by the Emperour, 
yet being negotiated priiva'ely, began to be found ſo bard a buſineſs, 
as the Emperour thought it not fit to demand it openly , and the Ele- 
ctors made uſe of ſeveral pretences to put off the E ection: nor now 
that the Emperour was diſatmed, did they let flip the occaſion of ſhew- 
ing their re:entments, and of endeayouring ſome better condition of 
85 liberty. 
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liberty. The Proteſtants began to lay plots againſt the Auſtrian power, 
and by little and little began to hold intelligence with the King of 
Sweden; who having by their adherence gotten greater forces ina ſhort 
time rook many Cities, ſubdued many Provinces, - and having gotteg 
many famous Victories, overran Germany within the ſpace of a few 
moneths, not without great danger tothe Auſtrian authority, and to 
the Catholick Religion: nor content with ſuch a continued. courſe of 
Victory, he drew neer Italy, and made her fear the renewing of thoſe 
miſeries which ſhe had formerly felt by the Goths, and the other Nor- 
thren Nations. The affairs of the Empire and of the Catholick.Reli- 
gion were never ſo perplex d in Germany, nor brought to ſo neer a ruine, 
as after the coming in of this Northern King: all the Hereticks and 
male-contents adhered to him, who in his Military ; Enfigns writ him- 
ſelf the Defender of the Faith, and Protector of the German Liberty, 
The Duke of Pomerania, firſt of all, and afterwards the Elector of Bran- 
denburge, and laitly, the Elector of Saxony joyned opealy with him 
againſt the Emperour 5 and after them many other leſſer Princes, and 
almoſt all the Hans Towns of the-Empire, joyned -with him, as with 
their deliverer; and the Emperour having laid down his Arms could 
hardly raiſe a new Army to withſtand ſo apparent ruine : almoſt all the 
Souldiers that he had caſhiered took pay under the Swede, allured by 
the tame of his valour, by the Victories he had got, by his grateful 
genius to the Souldiery, who was received and followed with unſpeak- 
able applauſe, as if the heavens had ſent him to be their Deliverer. 
The Armies of the Catholick League and of the Emperour, which 
were joyn d together, were defeated in a great Battel before Zypſickzand 
Tilly, chief Captain of that League, a famous Commander tor many 
Victories which he had gotten againſt the Proteſtant League, and 
againſt the King of Denmark, and who now ſucceeded diſmiſs d Wal- 
leftein, was therein hurt: ſo as the Emperour ſeeing no other way to 
withſtand the ruinous condition of the Empire, nor how to defend the 
Auſtrian Dominions , was forc'd to recall Walleſtein from Bohemia, 
whither after his being diſmiſs'd he had withdrawn himſelf to lead a 
private life; and reſtoring him upon what condition he could defire to 
bis former dignity, he oppoſed him to the Swede, who like a ſwift 
torrent overrun all Germany. The Emperours Army commanded by 
Fritland, and the Swediſh Forces led on by their King, came to a pitch'd 
Field neer Luiſen, a City in Miſnia ; wherein the King being victori- 
ous had preſcribed Laws to Germany, had he not been ſlain by ſome 
Musketiers , whilſt with his wonted valour he purſued Victory: he 
died in the latter end of the year 1632, thirty moneths after he had ſet 

his foot in Germany. | . 5 75 
But to re-aſſume the thred of my Diſcourſe, the Diet at Ratis lone 
freed France from being inſulted ove: by the Germans; for Hritland, 
who had order, as hath been ſaid, to fall upon France, expecting what 
would be the iſſue of that Diet, inſtead of turning with his Forces upon 
France, would be himſelf preſent at Ratisbone, to obviate the violence 
which he foreſaw would fall upon him: but not being able to decline it, 
and the Emperour being forced not only to depoſe him, but to caſhier 
his Army, and foreſeeing another => rhreatned from. dad 
rance 
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France eſcaped being aſſaulted alfo on that ſide; and the EleRors, who 
held imdligence with the King of France, favouring Nevers his Cauſe, 
25 the moſt juſt, approved not of the Emperours actions 3 but com- 
plain d, that contrary to the Laws and Inſtitutions of the Empire, he 
had ſent Armies inte Italy, without participating the buſineſs with 
them: wherefore the reſolutions and proviſions of that Court growing 
colder, tte King of France had better conveniency to mind the wars 
of 1taly, and to ſend ſtrong ſuccours to Nevers: he deſtined the Car- 
dinat of Richelies to be the Captain General of the Forces which he ſear 
into N iaamont, with full power tomanage war and peace. The Army 
(choſe being comptehended who wete in Suſa and Montferrat) conſiſted 
of 22000 Foot and 400 Horſe 3 and the Cardinal had three Marſhals 
of France for his aſſiſt ants, Cricky, la Force, and Scomberge. The King 
had already bargained with the Duke of Savoy for proviſion of Vi- 
ctuals, and Ammunition for war, together with conduct moneys for the 
paſſage of his Army, and had agreed with the ſame Duke that he 
ſhould aſſiſt in the enterpriſe with 1 5000 men; and as for Victuals, he 
had agreed to deliver unto him 15000 ſacks or quarters in Nia di 
Proven a, which the Duke was to preſent unto the Army in Piedmont, 
three crowns of gold being allowed for the conduct of every ſack or 
quarter: ſo as the Cardinal being very hot upon the buſineſs, and think- 
ing to find all things ready for the enterpriſe in Fiedmont, parted from Pa- 
rs in the time of CHiſtimas; and coming to Lions in the beginning of 
the year 1630, tarried there ſome days to receive the people, who had 
orders to come thither from ſeveral parts of the Kingdom : he by his ap- 
pearing ſo ſtrong, and with ſuch reſolution, in Piedmont, to terrifie t 
Duke ſo as to make him not only forward to obſerve all that had been a · 
greed upon, but willing to yield to whatſoever he ſhould requireʒ he nou- 
riſh'd this opinion, not only out of the extraordinary confidence which 
the French have naturally in their own Forces, but alſo by reaſon of the 
Dukes Embaſſadours endeavours, who was at Pers to delay this expe- 
dition; for when he ſaw all things ready for the voyage, he went to 
the King, and to the Ca:dinal, and confidently aſſured them, that he 
had received news from the Duke, by a Poſt that was newly come, of a 
ſuſpenſion of Arms made in Italy, for two moneths, and agreed unto 
by the Venetians, between Nevers and the Ceſarian and Spaniſh Com- 
manders : according whereunto Collalto had withdrawn his men from 
Mantua, and Spinola from Montferrat, and that the general peace would 
be ſhortly concluded: but the vanity of this advertiſement was ſoon 
diſcovered, and was reputed as tricks uſed by the Duke, who out of 
his exceſſive fear of the French Forces ſtrove to keep them as long as 
he could from Piedmont: wherefore the Cardinal haſtned his journey 
the more, and being come to Liens ſent very preciſe Ordecs away to 
the Duke with advertiſement of his coming, to the end, that he might 
be ready to receive him with Victuals, and other Proviſions, and to 
joyn his Forces with the Kings in this enterpriſe z in whoſe behalf he te- 
quired him, abſolutely to declare himſelf : but the Duke ſeeing the 
Cardinal engaged upon his promiſes, thought it a very opportune oc- 
caſion for his purpoſes; for the Cardinal paſſing the Mountains with a 
great Army, without Victuals or other Proviſions, he knew that the 
pro- 
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proſperity, or ruine of the enterpriſe, lay in his power; for if anſwera- 
ble ro his promiſe he ſhould furniſh him with all things, and ſhould 
joyn his Forces with the Kings, Caſalle would be happily relieved: on 
rhecontrary if he ſhould not furniſh him, and inſtead of joyning with 
him, ſhould bring the Spaniſh and the Dutch Armies into Piedmont, 
and ſhould with them oppoſe the French Army, all the Cardinals plots 
and threats would prove nothing ; thinking therefore to reap good by 
the neceſfity whe einto he ſaw the Cardinal was ready to precipitate, 
he ſent his Son the Prince unto him, to put new conditions to him, and 
to propound unto him the old flim- flam of the enterpriſes of Genoa and 
Millain; and on the other fide, that in caſe the Cardinal ſhould nor 
grant thoſe his deſires, he might have m@ans to oppoſe him, or that 
out of ſear of his ſtout reſiſtance he might force the Cardinal to give 
way unto his will; he at the ſame time ſent the Abbot Scaglia to Spino- 
la, and to Collalto, to invite them to advance with their Forces, and 
joyntly to oppoſe the French, who coming into Italy upon the aſſurance 
of his joy ning with them, and of finding thoſe Victuals and Proviſions, 
which he would never turniſh them withall, they ſhould be forced, 
when they ſhould ſee ſuch an Army before them, either to retreat 
ſhamefully, or being block'd up in Saſa, to periſh miſerably for want of 
Victuals, and other conveniences; or it they ſhould give Battel, to be 


undoubtedly overthrown: he likewiſe, to incite them the more to ad- 


vance, told them that France was at this time in great troubles, by the 
departure of the Kings only Brother, the Duke of orleans, from that 
Court and Kingdom, by the Prince of C endes retiring from the Court g 
by the diſſatis faction of many Princes and Lords; who not being able 
to endure, that even in the conduct of the Kings Arms (which in all 
reaſon belonged unto them) a Cardinal of Prieſtly profeſſion, ſhould 
be prefer'd before them, (one unexperienced in Arms, whoſe ambiti- 
on graſp'd at all things, and who through the Kings favour would 
uſurpe thoſe imployments, which were due to them by the merits of 
their anceſtors, and by the dangers they had run, and blood which 
they had ſhed in war ʒ) would by all means endeavour that he ſhould not 
come off with honour in this enterpriſe : he acquainted them with the 
Inſurrection of ſeveral Provinces of the Kingdom; for that the people 
could not bear with ſuch great Contributions as were laid upon them, 
to maintain'a war out of the Kingdom; and making it plain unto them 
by theſe ſo many Demonſtrations, how eaſie, and ſure, the reſult of the 
buſineſs would be if they would oppoſe it, hepreſs'd them not to let 
lip ſo happy an occaſion of doing their Kings buſineſs: but both theſe 
expeditions proved vain z for the Duke being become ſuſpected to 
both parties by his double dealing, had wearied them all: nor could he 
carry his neutrality ſo cunningly , bur that his ends were diſcern'd, 
which were conceived to be nothing elſe, nor to tend to any thing, but 
to be the Arbitrator between two great Kings Armies, and to be he 
who ſhould caſt the ballance as he ſhould like belt, be Superintendent 
in all buſineſſes, givethe Law toall, treat of his own affairs with moſt 
advantage, better himſelf by the perils and labours of them both, and 
ſecure the advancement of his own fortune, andthe increaſe of his re- 
putation, by the equal aa be” - each of them ; by which my 
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praceeding being become not only ſuſpected, but hated by both 
of BE -: Ng t themſelyes injured by this his jugling, they ab- 
Pg to have him theix Arbitrator, grew more confirm'd intheir di- 
truſt, and more reſolved that he ſhould depend upon their reſolutions, 
and not they be wheeled about by his words and cunning, Thus keep- 
ing the ſuperſority, they would treat with him upon ſuch adyantage of 
power and authority a$ did become their Kings Grandezza, and the 
Majeſty of their Maſters Arms: ſo as ſo many Negotiations and pieces 
of cunping being diſcovered, inſtead of the advantage that was thereby 
hoped, he reaped loſs and danger : Spinpls had found our his continual 
treating with the French under one pretence or another: he knew what 
ViQuals and Ammunition he bad promiſed, and what moneys he had 
received for them : he ſaw him continue to provide for Caſſalle, prepare 
conduq; moneys for the paſſage of their men, and make many ſhews of 
beipg in favour with that Court, or of not being able to be otherwiſe 3 
he grew very jealous alſo of the Prince his going into France, which 
though it proved to no purpoſe, yet it was very probable that 
he was ſent thither to treat of ſome great concernment: fo as Spino- 
Ia was ſo far from crediting the Dukes Propoſals, and from believing 
t} at he would appear againſt the French; as the ſame change which his 
Agents promis d in his behalf leſſened his belief, and wade him pro- 
ceed with more circumſpection, fearing, and notwithout reaſon, that 
the Duke would promiſe as much to the French againſt him, by whom 
he had already been fo ſeverely dealt with; and that, either out of reſent- 
ent, or forthe imminent danger of the French, or for the high con - 
itions the Cardinal would give Us he would do the ſame Metamor- 
phoſis againſt him, as he now promiled to do in prejudice tothe French; 
and being lath to hazard the main point upon ſuch uncertainty, he 
3 for better counſel as ſafer xeſolyes, as the event ſhould fall 
out: but the Cardinal did no leſs abhor the Dukes ways then did Spino- 
la; ſince they tended to bring him to follow his will, to wage war as he 
liſted, to turn the Kings Forces, which were deſtined to protect an op- 
preſſed Prince, tothe proſecution of his vaſt ends and his revenge, and 
that againſt other Princes, againſt whom,they were not intended; and 
in fine, to change the Kings deſigns and enterpriſes with thoſe of his 
own, and (as if he were his ſervant) to be ready to do what the Duke 
liſted, if he would have his friendſhip: holding therefore theſe pre- 
tentionsto be too high, and the price of ſuch an union too exorbitant, 
he would not liſten to new Treaties, but threatged to force him to per- 
form Agreements wherefore be would not ſo much as ſpeak with the 
Prince, who being come to Savoy defired to Negotiate with him, but 
refer'd the Treaty till he ſhould be come to Piedmont ; and for the bet- 
ter proof of his reſolution, endeavouring to make the Duke the 
more afraid, he went from Lyons towards the Alps, leaving the Mar- 
ſhal dela Force there to gather the Army together, and to bring it to 
Piedmont. | 
The Duke had fortified Awvigliana (as hath been ſaid) and had well 
munited it, and was gone thither with the body of his Army to defend 
its his Army conſiſted of 12000 Foot, and about 3000 Horſe : and 
knowing that the Cardinal mult needs drive him from thence if he 


would 
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would relieve Caſalle, and that he could not fit down before Auviglian® 
for want of victuals, nor relieve Caſalle, he feared not his threats; fot 
not having whetewithall to feed his Army, nor wherewith to ſuccout 
Caſall-, he muſt either agree with him, or waſte himſelf idly in Suſas 
or retuin with ſhame into France; and therefore the nearer he ſaw the 
Cardinal come with a numerous Army, the more advantage he thought 
he had of treating, or certainty of victory; and conſequently he continued 
the ſtiffer in his pretences, and propounded the more difficulties in what 
he was much preſt unto by the Frencb, and by Marſhal Crickey; So as the 
Cardinal being come from Lions into Ambrane, and hearing there, much 
- contrary to what he expected, that the Duke continued in his obdurate- 
neſſe, and that it was impoſſible to alter him, he for a while forbore 
the courſe which, when he parted from Lions, he thought would be ſo 
dreadful to the Duke; For finding that to go againſt the Dukes will, to 
relieve Caſalle, (which was the chief cauſe of that expedition) was no 
better then to hazard himſelf and his Army upon manifeſt ruine, as 
alſo the Kings Honour, and the whole enterprize, he began to find 
by experience, how unreaſonable it was, upon theſe termes, and in the 
preſeat conjuncture of affairs, to juſtle with him when he was back'd by 
the Spaniſh and Dutch Forces; W herefore allaying his heat, he began 
to treat more moderately with him, and endeavour'd ro make him pli- 
able with fatisfaRory propoſalls, that he might bring him to joyn with 
the Kings Forces in that enterprize, and intereſt himſelf really in re- 
lieving Caſalle; but his lenitiyes proved as vain as did his threats; For 
although the Duke had all his demands, (how ſtrange, and how extraor- 
dinary ſoever) granted him, yet ſtill pretending greater things, and turn- 
ing back trom whar he had agreed unto, he uſed delayes, to the end 
that thereby the difficulties and neceſſities of the French Army might 
the mean while grow greater, inſomuch as the Cardinal being come to 
Ssſa, where he ſpoke with the Prince, who was come to Boſſelans 
to viſit bim, he did not only not come to any concluſion, but did not 
ſo much as begin to treat; For the Prince, who when he went to Savoy 
to negotiate with him could nat ſo much as be allowed audience, be- 
ing willing to reſent that uſage, the ceremonial part being paſt, would 
not propound any thing, pretending that it was the Cardinal who was 
to make the firſt propoſals, and make an overture to the buſineſſe. The 
reaſons of this obdurancy, and ſo great averſion in the Duke, may, ma- 
ny of them, be gathered from the then preſent circumſtances and occa- 
ſions: For to the many injuries received from the French and from the 
Cardinal, and to the abuſive peace of Montſine, was added the Cardi- 
nals proud catriage towards the Prince, not admitting him, when he 
came to treat, ſo much as to come within his preſence, whereof the Duke 
had wont to complain much; and conceiving thereby, and by other 
proceedings, tht the Cardinal was not only very averſe to his intereſts, 
but bent to ruine him, he thought that no offers nor agteements would 
be obſerved unto him: nay,the greater the things were which the preiear 
neceffity might force him to. he thought the effecting of them would 
be the barder afterwards, and the more odious; Wherefore fearing 
that he might be deceived, he would not change the preſent time for the 


tuture: the Kings coming to Saſa, and the conventions which ” my 
tore 
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forc'd to give way untothere, touched him tothe quick; and as fe 
thought himſelf fallen from that opinion, wherein he deſired to be held, 
of being able to keep the French out of Italy, or bring them in as he li- 
ſted: ſo he imagined there was uo better, nor no more opportune re- 
medy to he. 1 ſo ſore a wound, then to oppoſe their paſſage now, & by the 
total ruine of the enterprize and of their Army, to leavea perpetual ex- 
ample to the French, how neceſſary it was for them to eſteem him as the 
only Porter ofthe A!ps z and forthe Spaniards to put a value upon him, 
and to treat him with advantagious conditions, as the Bulwark. of Italy, 
and of the ſtate of Millain; this was the 3 pitch of his Grandezza, 
this the very ſence of his ſoul; and having fixt his eye upon this, as upon 
2 mark to ſhoot at, he thought that if he ſhould hit ĩt, all occaſions that 
could be from the French came ſhort of it; it was alſo thought that he 
feared leſt when the Cardinal ſhould ſce himſelf in great power and 
ſafety by his joyning with him, he might afterwards make peace with 
theSpaniard,excluding his intereſtsz juſt as it bapned at the peace of Man- 
ſene; ſo as hating to joyn expreſly with either party, whereby he was 
to make himſelf ſubject to one of them, and an enemy to the other, he 
was conſtant to his neutrality, whereby he was ſuperiour to them both; 
yet he broke not with any of them: but cloaking his actions with neu- 
trality , he fenced himſelf with tergiverſations. Neither would the 
French, who needed him exceedingly,break with him; but diſſembling 
all the hard uſage they mer with, endeavoured to win him over to de- 
clare for them; and they (fo well knew they the advantage of his joyn- 
ing with them) abuſing their patience, left nothing undone which might 
not prejudice them, though little to their honour 5 the Cardinal agreed 
for proviſion of victuals, with ſome of the Dukes ſubjects, and bargain'd 
with ſome others for the conducting of ſuch as were in N/zz4, to eaſe 
his preſent neceſſities. The Duke made them all be impriſoned ; but not 
being able without apparent contumacy to deny the conduct of ſuch as 
were in Ni a, ſince he had already teceived monies for their conduct, 
he would appoint the conduRors himſelt 3 who depending wholly 
upon him brought more or leſſe, according as he pleaſed, But the 
Army not being able to continue longer thus, and the Cardinal being 
either to break with him, or unworthily waſte his Army, or return with 
ſhame to France, before he would break, he would make the laſt trial; 
He promis d that he would aſſault ſome place inthe ſtate of Millain, pro- 
vided that the Duke would furniſh Caſalle with victuals, the Duke 
either did not, or did not ſeem to refuſe the propoſals ; Whereupon 
the Cardinal made his Van advance, conſiſting of 7000 Foot, aud 1oco. 
Horſe, undec Marſhal Cricky; and going himſelt out of S»ſa with the 
body of the Army came to CE aXallerto, a place near Avigliana; and the 
Duke ſent good ſtore of victuals to Caſalle: which finding that the Van 
being come to Rivas, a Town in Montferrat, did not proſecute the 
voyage, he made them ſtay 3 pretending that the Van alone could not 
do any thing of moment againſt the ſtare of Millain, ſo as it was neceſſary 
that the reſt of the Army ſhould follow: The Cardinal was mightily 
troubled to be thus uſed, perceiving that thoſe very tricks were uſed 
to him, which he uſed ro others; For as this marching of the Van was 
fcignedly pe:formed by the Cardinal, to make the Duke pur victuals 


into 
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into Caſalle; ſo the Dukes ſending of vid uals appeared to be counter- 

ſeit, to the end that he might make the Cardinal come out of Suſa with 

his Army, where he had as yet ſome proviſions where with to ſubſiſt, to 

the end that he might bring him to before the Spaniſh and the Ceſarean 

Armies without victuals, and be but badly backt by the remainder of 

his Army which tarried behind; So as he might either be overcome by 

Famine without fighting, or (if he ſhould fight) he might be miſerably 

deſtroyed : And the more to witneſſe the Dukes bad intentions, it was 
added, that notwithſtanding that be had good ſtore of monies disburſt 
unto him per te Tappe, and other quarterings, he would not permit that 
the Army ſhould paſſe by the uſual way that it was to march, and which 
leads from Suſa to Auigliana, where the way was more commodious, 
broader, and where there was better quartering , but made it paſſe by 
the way of Condeve and Caſſalette, which lies on the left hand, very im- 
proper for the Foot, much more for the Horſe, and for the carriage of 
the Artillery; where there was no order nor proviſion for quarter, and 
where they were to ſuffer both hunger and cold: inſomuch as the Army 
which t:r:ted here ſome dayes had periſhed, had not ſome remainder of 
victuals which were yet left in Saſa been brought thither; But this not 
being abbe to maintaine them long, and the Duke preſſing them to ad- 
vance, the Cardinal thought it not fit to purſue that voyage, and leave 
Avigliana behind him, where the Duke was with all his men - VV here- 
fore he anſwered, that if the Duke would have him advance, he muſt 
furniſh him wich victuals, and declare openly for the King, and remove 
the impediment of Avigliana, which (in the condition it was in) would 
not ſuffer him to advance; The Duke reply d, that the great ſcarcity 
of victuals muſt excuſe him from ſending in proviſions, that he could 
not declare againſt the Emperour who was his Sovereign Lord, from 
whom he held ſo many Territories in fees and as for Awvigiiana,that he 
was not bound, as the Rebels of France, to demoliſh bis Townes to pave 
the way for the Kings Army; bur (that to free himſelf of all jealouſies) 
he was ready to take ſome of his men out of Auiglianaʒto which purpoſe 
he drew from thence about 7000 foot, but he placed them in the guard 
of the Bridges and Paſſes, by which when the French ſhould be paſt 
La Dora, they might aſſault him; which the Cardinal perceiving, he reſol- 
ved to uſe force, and to go againſt the Duke when he ſhould be paſt Do- 
ra, who tarried with ſome of his men in Rivoli: and to this purpoſe was 
Cricky ſent for back from Rivas, where he continued ſtill, with the 
Van; the Duke was aware of this, and did not fear it; for having mu- 
nited Avigliana and Torino well, the places whereupon he thought the 
French were likelieſt to fall, he hoped he might hold them play 
there, till ſuch time as the Ceſarian Army, and Spinolas might adv nceʒ 
and finding them incamp d before thoſe places might eaſily rout them, 
in caſe they ſhould not long before be made to quit the enter prize for 
want of victuals. But a new and unthought of accident alter d the 
ſtate of affairs; the Duke going that very night from &/ve/7, went to 
Torino, and abandoning the Bridges and Paſſes of the R wer, which 
the French were to aſſault the next morning, he afforded gem conve- 
niency to paſſe over the River without any impediment; his ſo ſud- 


den and unexpected change was attribuꝛed to ſome knowledge mY ne 
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Duke had got of ſome treaties held by the Cardinal in Torino, where 
there were then many Freach, and amongſt them two of Cricky's Sons 3 
who as ſoon as they heard the Duke was entred the City retired to 
th: Army; whereatthe Duke being mightily offended, he made the 
chief of the French that remained in the Town be impriſoned, as com- 
plices of plots and treaties, and publiſhed a maniteſto in print; where- 
inhe complained bitterly of the Cardinal, that whilſt be was entred his 
Dominions as a friend, and whilſt he bad furniſh'd him with victuals and 
other things, to the great prejudice of his own people, (from whoſe 
mouths te had pull'd it) he had endeavoured to oppreſle him with 
plots and treaties within his own doors, only for not baving joyn d his 
Forces with the French, againſt his Sovereign Lord the Emperour, and 
againſt the King of Spain, to whom he had no reaſon to profeſſe him- 
ſelf an Enemy; wherefore declaring himſelf openly for the Empe- 
rour and King of Spain againſt the French, he made new and more 
urgent diſpatches to Spinola and to Collalto, to make them advance with 
all poſſible ſpeed to relieve Piedmont z promiſing them full and aſſured 
victory over the Enemy, who were ſtreightned by ſo many neceſſities: 
of which victory the happy end of the enterprizes of Mantua and Caſal- 
le would be the undoubted reſult. The Cardinal was in great con- 
fufion at this the Dukes ſudden and unexpected reſolution, his Army 
being in great danger to be loſt for to ſend men to Caſalle, and no victuals 
would rather be a trouble then an eaſe to the Townz to . idle where 
be was was impoſſible, for want of victuals ; and dangerous, leſt the Ene- 
my might come upon them; to {it down before Avigliana or Torino, 
would be a deſpetate and ruinous buſineſſe; So (as in ſo great confuſion 
and difficulty) he knew no better courſe to take, then to ſend a Meſſen- 
ger to the Duke; who treating with him, and with the Princefſe Royal 
of Piedmont, might mitigate. the Dukes ſeverity, and bring hia to 
moöre moderate counſells; But neither did this do any good; for the 
Duke being angry with the Cardinal, minded nothing but revenge, 
and the total ruine of that Army, and utrerly to overthrow the Cardinals 
fortune; who out of private Emulation, and big with Hatred and Am- 
bition, brought the Kings Forces to triumph over his, and thought to 
make his Name remarkable to the Princes of the preſent age, and im- 
mortal to future times He therefore neither admitted of the Meſſenger, 
nor would he ſuffer him to ſpeak wirh the Princeſſe Royal, nor with 
the Embaſſadours of other Princes, who were reſident in his Court. 
Wherefore the Cardinal, forced by neceſſity, changed the defenſive 
war which was intended in favour to Nevers, into war offenſive againſt 
the Duke of Savey, by whom he held himſelf to be ſo unworthily dealt 
with; he therefore ſack'd Riveli and the neighbouring Townes: but 
thinking this too weak a reſentment, aad unworthy his Grandezza, he 
turned upon Pinarollo, whither having feat Cricky with the Van, he 
followed him the next day with the reſt of his Army ʒ a reſolution wh ch 
was certainly neceſſary in fo deſperate a condition, bur very uncertain 
and dangerous; for it that place bad been ſo well provided as the im- 
portancy thereof, and the prelent condition of affairs required, and 
conſequently.the Ceſarean and Spaniſh Armies had had time to ſuc- 
cour it, the French muſt neceſſarily either have come to a battle upon 
diſadvantage 
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diſadvantage, or e = the Enterpriſe with much danger and 
confuſion, and have ſhamefully returned to Suſa, where, if affaulted, 
hey could hardly have held out, but miſt have been enforced to receive 
ſuch Laws as the Conquerours ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe them, to the 
intire loſs of that Glory which they had won upon that very place the 
year before: But Fortune, which uſeth to change in points of extre- 
mity, raiſed the Cardinals condition to the higbeſt pitch of felicity, 
which appeared to be ruined and precipirated the Dukes Affairs almoſt 
into utter deſtruction, which feemed to be placed on the height of hap- 
pineſs : For the Duke ſomewhat doubting that place, where he kgjew 
there was no other defence bur the Garriton which was uſually kept 
there in time of Peace, ſent thither a great recruit of men the very day 
that the Army removed ſrom Rivoli; but it being given out in the 
Army, that it went to Turin; and thoſe that went with the Artillery 
thinking that they were to continue theit march according to their for- 
mer Orders, betoie the conſultations had againſt Pinarollo were diſco- 
veted, drave on to Turin; and the Duke, who by reaſon of the ſaid 
conſultations doubted leſt be might be aſſaulted, recall'd that recruit 
of men which he but a little before bad feat to Pinarello, and kept them 
to defend the chief City; ſo as Pinarollo being deprived of that recruit, 
and the Duke not being of hiinſelf able to march into the field to defend 
it, could not hold out long againſt the French; for the Van being come 
thither on the 20% of March, and having placed their battery upon the 
ditch , the City yielded without making any refiſtance : They bad 
ſomewhat more to do to take the Caſtle, which held out ſomewhat 
longer for the Duke, | 1 

I his ſucceſs did totally alter the face of Affairs; the Cardinal having 
time to breathe amidſt ſo great ſtreights, to boot with having made way 
for the — 4 victuals and proviſions from Frante, brought the 
neighbouring Towns ot Piedmont to Contribution, : which abounded 
in Victuals add by keeping that and Ss in his poſſeſſion, might not 
only advance to further acquiſitions, but ſecure the reſtitution of 
Caſſale, if it ſhould be taken by the Spaniards: and no that he had ſo 
good pledges in his hands, be might treat of Peace upan. better condi- 
tions, the relief of Caſſalle not being ſo neceſſary as before. Om the 
contrary, the Duke being by the loſs of this place faln from his advan- 
tagious condition, could no longer kep the French Army from Victu- 
als, nor make it depend upon his will, as formerly, in reipect of re- 
lieving Caſſalle; nor could he keep the Spaniards any longer from being 
jealous of his joyning with the French; but on the contrary, it behoved 
him not only to depend upon the Cardinal, and be ſubject to his will, 
who being Maſter of Pinarollo might prejudice Piedmont in ſeveral 
manners 3 but alſo upon Spinola's pleaſure, by the neceſſity he was in 
of being affiſte by his Forces agaiaſt the French, Bj were got into 
tre bowels of his Sta:e; ſo as being of a ſudden fala from being the 
Arbitrator of Pe ice aud War (as he held himſelf to be) to be ſubjeR 
tothe p eaſutes of both parties, it behoved him wholly to forego thele 
high conceirs by which he thought to give Law to all, and to ſubmit 
himſelf to be diſpoſed of by thoſe who could readily and powerfully 
either defend br indammage him. 15 Wd 240K 
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Spinela; who being wholly bent upen Peace, would never ſupply 
the Duke either with men or moneys, being awakencd by the coming 
and the progreſs of the French Army, began, to be of another mind, 
and to make more haſte in providing for War; he therefore ſent into 
Germany and Naples, to haſten the coming of the men that were ready 
there, and into Sp4in for more moneys; and mindiag chiefly the ſafe- 
ty of the State of Millan, he began to build a great Fort neer Sarti- 
ranns,. and anotfer upon the rer, over againſt Falen , and a third at 
villuaʒ be threw one Bridge over at Villa, and another between V- 
lens and the new Fott; fo het ht that that part of the State which 
was neet the great Garriſon of Caſſalls was fate enough; and hearing 
that the French were * to Pinarolo, he ſeat Don Martin d Aragona 
to aſſiſt the Duke wi the Van, conſiſting of 4000 Foot, and 6090 
Horſe. and he himſelf expecting the Legate in Alaſſanaria, who came 
to treat of Peace, tatried there to aſſemble the reſt of the Army, and 
thetewichal himſelf in perſon to defend Fledmont; but were it either 
that the ways being broken down by continual rain hindred the ſpeed of 
his march, or that thinking it impoſſible to come time enough to 401 
the Caſtle of Pinurols, he thought that the Caſtle, ſince it was to be loſt, 
might be loſt before his Kings Forces appeared or elle; (as many were 
of opinion) that Spins/« was not yet very ſura of the Dukes Friendſhip 
and tht therefore be ba e in chat loſs, Fa. force . 
the to joyn with the King of Spain 5 party, out of .necellty o. 
being affiſted in recuvtring what he had laſts the Affairs belonging to 
oy _—_— went not on ſo faſt or with ſuch fervour as was outward- 
y profeſs d. NR Aae 
When the Legate was come to Alqſasirla, he poke with Spipola, 
and with the Marqueſs of $4» Croce, who was EU 9s 

teſem at that Gonſerence; he feund à great inclinatian to Peace in 
— was there wich well pleaſed 3. for. Spivels and g an Croce offer- 
edto do any thing ſo as the French would xeſtore the Towns in Pied- 
mont, and would returnlinto France: they promiſed to reftore Never: 
into: peaceful poſſeſſion: of Aan and Mantferrat, and to inveſt him 
duty thereinto 5 to reſtote the Forts and Places taken from the Griſons; 
that the Emperours Army ſhould return go Cer many; and the disband- 
ing of the Spaniſh Army 1 was in Italy. 1 : ; 

'The Cardinal 22 rom oAlefapdria with theſe Propoſals, and 
went towards Piedmont to treat withthe Duke of -.S4v9y, and with che 
Cardinal of Fnom, rin whom q found not ſuch a willinggels to Peace: 
lirſt, the Cardinal alledging . That it became not 7 hogour of the 
King: of Frante his Forces to mer into a Treaty, whulſt the enterpriſe 
which. they bad in hand, of the Caſtle af Pnarefo, was nor finiſhęd; 
and he would not enter into diſcourſe with the Legate, who tarried 
fifteen days in Torrin to that end; at the end whereof che Caſtle heing 

turrendred, the Cardinal fal to begirt the Town with Bulwarks Rg 

u, and fortiſiedſthe Caſtle, making that, Town impregnable; whigh 
(as it was then judged; and was aftet ward better confitm d by ſuccęſ 
the French never intended to reſtore, but to make it a Rendezvbuz tor 
Atms in Itahy, wluch might rve 252 curb to Piedmont, and to the 
Dukes of Savoy, keep the State of Millain in a perpetual jealouſie, and 
99 TG 58 : | mig 
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might ſerye for an excellent door to the King of France for greater en- 
terpriſes, which he might deſign unto himſelf, if he ſhould have occa- 
ſion to ſend his Armies over the 44%. Bricheraſcs was taken ſoon after, 
being neer Pinarollo, at the foot of the Alps, well tortified and muni- 
ted: not long after the ſurrender of the Caſtle of Pinarollo, Colalto and 
Spincla came to Piedmont, and with Spinols came San Croce and the 
Duke of Lerma; and afterthem ſome of the Ceſarian and ſome of the 
Spaniſh Army: a Conſultation was held in C armagunola touching the 
whole affair : The Duke of S4vey's opinion was, that foregoing the 
enterpriſes of Mantua and Caſalle tor the preſent, they ſhould go with 
all their joynt Forces to the recovery of Pinarolls and Saſa, and that 
they ſhould endeavour todrive the Freach beyond the Mountains; for 
when Italy ſhould be freed of them, both Mantua and Caſalle, as not 
being able to hold out without them, would fall of themſelves, eſpe- 
cially fince Caſallz not baving victuals, would ſoon ſurrender and the 
Duke promis d cn ihe faith of a Prince, that it ſhould not be tlieved 
with victuals; and to the end, that each Commander of each Army, 
as well the Emperours, as the King of Spains, might willingly agree to 
. this, he offered to leave Piedmont free to be diſpoſed of by them, to the 
end, that they might manage their war there as they liſted 3 and that he, 
contenting himſelf with 12000 Foot and 1500 Horſe, would go with 
them into Savoy, and from thence into Dolpheny s where maſtering the 
ways which lead to 13aly, he would hinder Commerce between France 
a the Army which was buſied in defending Pinarollo, in ſuch ſort, at 
that Army not being able to be recruited either with Men, Victuals or 
Money from France, ſhould either be torc'd to periſh there, or aban- 
doning Italy and Piedmont, ſhould return to France; and the French 
being thus kept from making oppoſition, Caſalle and Mantua would ea- 
ſily be reduced: all of them except Spinola, did in part approve, and 
in part diſapprove of the Dukes Propoſal: all of them agreed that 
fot the preſent they ſhould forego the enterpriſes of Mantua and C aſalle, 
and that they ſhould march with their joynt Forces to recover the 
Dukes Towns, and to drive the French out of Itahy; but the other 
part of the Dukes advice was not generally agreed unto , for what con- 
cerned carrying the war with part of the Forces beyond the Mountains; 
for this opinion appeared to be as dangerous, as the other of joyning in 
the recovery of the Towns of Piedmont was uſeful and requiſite : but 
Spinola, were it Either that he knew the mind of the Spaniſh Court, or 
out of the apparent advantage which would be had by the getting of 
Caſalle, or that te thought it but vain to go about recovering the places 
which were loſt, whilſt the way for relief was open behind them, or 
that he was jealous that the Duke might change his mind if the French 
ſhould offer ro reſtore his Towns, held it better not to expoſethe main 
Forces, the (atety of affairs, and of the Kings Dominions; and his own 
reputation, upon the Dukes bare word, which he did not much relie 
upon, upon the uncerrainty of Succeſs, leſt the Kings men might be 
worſted by the French, and that they ſhould find difficulty in retreat- 
ing, in caſe that any agreement ſhould be made between the Duke and 
the French; wherefore oppoſing the opinion of the whole Council, 
wherein the chief Commanders of the Army did intervene, and alfo 
| Gee 2 oppoſing 
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oppoſing an Croce, he was of opinion, that Colaljo ſhould tarry with 
the moſt of his men to oppoſe the Freuch, and that be himſelf ſhould 
with the — to expugning of: Caſalle: from which reſo- 
lution neither the Dukes intreaty, nor the contrary opinion of the whole 
Council, nor any other inconvenience which was urged might be pre- 
judiciaꝭ to the common affairs, could divert him: he therefore ſent his 
Son Don Philip with 3000 Foot and 500 Horſe to the recovery of, 
Pontefturs, Jan Georgie, and Luſnans, all of them being neer Caſalle, 
which (as hath been ſaid) were held and 44 by the French; 
and he himſelf ſtaidin Turin, to aſſiſt in the Treaty of peace, which 
after the loſs of Pinerells was reaſſumed by the Legate. RES 
The Duke of Savoy was not alittle incens d at this conſtant xeſoluti- 
onof Spinela; and that not ſo much for that he ſaw himſelf deprived 
of bis aſſiſtance and of a good part of the Spaniſh Army, as for feat 
that if Cſalle ſhould be taken, the Spaniards would be leſs fervent in 
defending him, and in recovering his loſt Towns : A conſidei ation 
which had he not been blinded by his. own intereſt, be might ſuppoſe 
might oblige Spinols as much to endeavour the taking of Caſale antici- 
pately, as it was probable that the Duke, whoſe Intereſts the taking of 
Caſalle did oppoſe, when he ſhould have recoyered his Towns in Pled- 
mont, {ſhould uſe his beſt means to keep C aſali from being taken, as he 
had done formerly. Colalta was likewiſe much troubled at this reſolu- 
tion of Syinola s, being wrought upon by the Nuke of Sawoy's perſwa- 
ſions, and as ſome will fay,by bis great donatives; for he, favouring 
the Dukes Cauſes. as if the Common Cauſe were concerned therein, 
deſired it might be taken into conſideration in the firſt place; fo as to 
boot with the emulation which was already grown between them, not 
only diverſity of opinions, but diſtaſtes aroſe upon this occaſion, from 
whence much prejpdice did redound to the main affair; which being 
diſtracted by the ſeveral intereſts, and emulations of private men, was 
ſubje& to great hazards, juſt like a Ship which is agitated by contrary 
windes : ſo as Collalto not willing to be left alone to proſecute the buſi- 
neſs of Piedmont, withdrew to the Army before Mantua; ſaying pub- 
lickly, that if others would prefer their Prince his particular cauſe, be - 
fore what was the common concernment, he was likewiſe obliged to 
prefer the buſineſs of Mantua, wherein the Emperour was particular- 
ly intereſſed, before that of Caſalte or Picamont. The Legate being this 
mean while gone to Pinarello, had acquainted Cardinal Richelies with 
what had been agreed unto in Aleſſandria by Spinola, and Jan Croce : 
he found him willing to yield to all fave to what concern d the reſtitu 
tion of Einarollo; which he ſaid it was nceſſary for him to keep, as 
we L out of the pretences which the King of Francs laid thereunto, as 
for the ſecurity of Nevers his affairs, and of the peace which was to be 
concluded, which having been violated many times (as he ſaid) on the 
Spaniſh fide, he might juſtly fear it might meet again with ſome trou- 
bles, when he ſhould be paſt back over the Mountains: but it was rathec 
thought that he refuſed to reſtore Pinarello, out of private ambition; 
for be was very proud of having gotten a place of ſuch importance for 
the Kings affairs; and as France was much grieved when Pinarollo was 
reſtored tothe Father of this preſent Prince, by Henry the Third, King 
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of France, ſo being now as much pleaſed with the recovery thereof, 
the Cardinal would not, together with the advantage of the acquiſition, 
loſe the perpetual glory of having done ſo great a benefit to the Crown 
of France: but this being a point of ſuch importance for the concluſion 
or excluſion of peace, in which things belonging to others are uſually 
reſtot ed, the retaining thereof was now diſculs'd,only as being contrary 
to the title pre ended unto by the Kings Forces; wherein Richelieu mi- 
tigated the Propoſal, and: reduced the retention thereof to the ſpace of 
two years, offering the Duke Mowrcaluo, and ſome other Towns in 
Montferrat in pawn for the reſtoring of it: but this being held to be yer 
too hard a condition, wherein the obſeryance of the agreement was re- 
duced to the Arbitrement of the French, who when Caſalle and Man- 
tua ſhould be freed. it was bard to ſay what they would have done; it 
was finally propoſed, that the Dutch hould keep the Towns taken 
from the Griſons, and the French thoſe of the Dukes, till ſuch time as 
the affairs of Italy ſhould be adjuſted within fifteen days 3 which when 
they ſhould be adjuſted and compoſed, whatſoever was retained ſhould 
be by both fid-s reſtored. Spinols.liftned to this Propoſal, which he 
thought to be more moderate, inſomuch as diſcourſing thereof in the 
preſence ot the Duke of Savoy, and of the other Commanders, he ſaid 
that he would readily agree thereunto, it the time of reſtitution might 
be prglonged for the ipace of two moneths; the Duke who was alrea- 
dy very much unſatisfied with Spiele,” could not give way to ſuch a 
length of time ; but letting his anger hurſt out, which till then he had 
kept in, he exclaimed very much upon him, as did Colalto alſo; and it 
being diſcovered that there was ſpeech oi a meeting between the Cardi- 
nal and Spinola, and that intelligence was held between them, the jea- 
louſie grew greater; both of them being found to be no well-wiſhers 
to the Duke. This ſuſpition was much fomented by the friendthip 
which was contraRed between them, when Spinola in his paſſage from 
Flanders to Spain, went to the Camp before Rochel, to kiſs the Kings 
hand; where being received with unuſual favours by the Cardinal, the 
Cardinal was much commended by a relation which Spinola made to 
the King of the well ordering of that Siege, and by his aſſuring him of 
happy and ſpeedy ſucceſs, if the ſame courſe ſhould be ſtill taken; and 
to all this it was added, that a diſpatch which was art this very time ſent to 
Spinola being intercepted, Richeliew ſent it to him cloſe ſealed as it was, 
and unbroken up, which being known by the Duke, afforded him much 
cauſe of — * 6 Thus the Treaty of peace being broken, prepara- 
tion was made for war; and the Duke reſenting Spizela's uſage, ſent 
the Abbot Scaglia to complain unto the King of. Spinoias ſtrange and 
rigorous proceedings, tending not onely to the prejudice of him tte 
Duke, but to the diſ-ſervice of the Kings affairs, and of the common 
cauſe, which could receive no advantage by the Dukes dif-ſati>taRion z 
and he made his Daughter in Law complain of the Cardinal in the 
Court of France, but particularly to the Queen- Mather; who though 
ſhe had been very well pleaſed formerly with the Cardinals gr. atneſs, 
began to be jealous of him now, by reaſon of his too great autbority, 
and of the credit which he had won with. the King; 1c as it was in leve- 


ral manners ill ſpoken of; ſome accuſing him of too gieat batred 0 
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the Duke; that being ordered to deal friendly with him, his only en- 
de avours in this expedition had been to incenſe him, and by his ill uſage 
to alienz'e him from the Kings intereſt : ſome accuſed him of want of 
experience in Militzty affairs; ſome of injuſtice and violence, who had 
turned thoſe Forces which were deſtined to defend an iinjured Prince, 
to oppreſs another who was ſo neer allied to the King, a Friend and 
Contederate of the Crown, to the great ſcandal of the Kings Forces, 
to the danger of the enterpriſe, and of that Army, whereia were ſo ma- 
ny Lords and Commanders; wherefore finding himſelf complained of, 
and apprehending the Kings diſpleaſure, whereinto he might run by 
his abſeace, he left the management of affairs in Piedmont with the 
Marſhals dela Force and Scomberg, and return d with Cricky into Fraxce g 
whither when he was come, and had given an account of his action, 
and of what ſtreights the Duke had pur him in, he had much adoto 
clear himſelf from the faults which were laid to his charge by his ill- 
willers, 

Thus went the Duke about to prejudice the Cardinals fortune by his 
endeavours, which he could never oyerthrow by his Forces, nor by his 
ſo many Plots and Stratagems. Whilſt the buſineſs of peace was deba- 
ted in Turin, Don Philippe Spinola was got neer Ponteſt#ra, and had 
begirt it on all ſides3 and began his Batteries: the French had begun 
ſome unperfeR Fortifications, and thoſe of Caſalle, that the longer that 
place held our, the 1 might they themſelves be preſerved 3 they 
thought good to leſſen their owa Garriſon and Proviſions, and imploy 
them in the defence of Ponteſtura, Hoping that by gain of time they 
might the bettet mind their own Fortifications: but the effects proved 
otherwiſe, for on thè fourth day the defendants began to parly, and on 
the fifth, agreed to ſurrender the Town, upon all the conditions they 
could defire, except that they were not to enter into Caſalle, nor tarry 
in Italy, and they were bound to leave all their victuals and proviſions 
behind them. Thus Don Philip became maſter of this place, and 
made the French go to Finale, and from thence to Marcelles, with little 
reputation: from hence he went to St. George his Caſtle, which was 
not above à mile and a half from Caſalle, where there were but twelve 
French men in Garriſon, beſides the Towns-men , who were very 
well armed and prepared tor defence: here they met with more re. 
ſiſtance, for the defendants refuſing to ſurrender, Don, Philip began 
his Mines, which he began to make upon the Flank of a Tower; but 
they did no geod, by reaſon of artificial fire-works, which being 
thrown from off the Walls, burnt the pent-houſes which ſhelter d the 
work · men; ſothey were forced to work further off, in a better co- 
ver'd place; where being ſafer, they flew ſome of the defendants, 
amongſt which the Captain of the French; whereupon the reſt tearing 
to be ſerved ſo likewiſe, ſurrendred upon the ſame Articles that Pon- 
te ſt ura bad done, but not with the like infamy. 

Roſsiglians remained yet untaken, where there were about 300 
French and Montferrians ; this place being cut off from Caſalle by the 
loſs of St, Geergio, it was thought it would be loſs of time to attempt it, 
ſince it could not prejudice Caſalle : but Spinola, ro whom Don Philip 

wrir, ſending word that they ſhould proceed on, they went thither 
the 
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the place was ſtrong enough and ſeated high; Marqueſs Moncauſjer the 
chief of the French Garriſon was Governour, a young ſprightly man, 
deſirous of fame, and to make amends by his eplou tor the obloquie 
that was laid by all men upon the French for baving defended Ponteſta- 
ra ſo poorly: ſo the buſineſs proved ſomewhat longer and more diffi- 
cult: the defendants upon the enemies appearance came forth, and 
after ſome skirmiſhing retreated into the Towns to which the enemy 
drew neer, making their approaches on three fides, and on two fides 
their Batteries: but all their attempts, which were many, were man- 
fully withſtood, and the Siege was held out for 15 days: but at laſt, a 
mine being made in the third approach, to boot with their batteries, 
they were forced to yield upon the ſame conditions as Ponteſtura had 
done, only Moncanſier, with ſome others, were permitted to go into Ca- 
ſake 5 which being block d up by the loſß of theſe places, and, kept from 
all ſuccour and victuals, and tearing to be ſhortly aſſaulted by Spinola's 
whole rmy, it was not likely to hold out long: yet the Hench that 
were in it were not diſmaid, but hearing that a company of the Dukes 
Horſe were quartered in Merano, beyond the Poe, they went out by 
night, and over the River in Boats, they fell upon them at un- 
awares, xibd many of them, and bropght many of them priſoners into 
Caſalle. Spinolaſceing the peace not effected, left about 6000 Foot in 
Piedmont, under the Camp-maſters, Don Martine d Aragona, Anto- 
mio dal Taffo, Nicols Daria, and Baron Shamburgs, and 1000 Horſe un- 
der Fer.ardo Gambacorti, Goyernour of the Negpolitan Horſe, with 
Ordess:2oithem all to obey the Princeiof Piedmont, and he himſelf went 
to the Siegeaf C aſalles and taking his leave of the Duke, he excuſed 
the neceſſity of this bis reſolution, upon the account, of Og great Gariſon 
of French which was in Caſalle, which keeping the State of Millain, and 
part of Piedwontin jealouſie, noreafon of war wauld permit that that 
Rendezvouz for the enemies Arms ſhould be ſuffered, by reaſan of 
the great anconveniences which might reſult from thence 5 all their 
joynt Forces being in Biedmontz and being confident, out of his expe- 
rience in tabing in of Towns, and by the opinion of his Captains, that 
the Town could not hold out for above 40 days : he promiſed the Duke 
that hen it ſnould be taken, he would return with all bis Forces to aſ- 
fiſt him: Calalio alſo paited from, iedmont, leaving between three or 
Four thouſand Dutch chere under the Baron Gallaſſo, who were put in 
Gartiſon in Avigliana. Spinola begun the taking of Cæſalle about the 
end of., not being reſolued whether be ſhould attempt it by Storm 
or by Siege: though they hoped the Siege would not prove long, by 
reaſon of the ſmall quantity of victuals that were in ĩt; yet calculating 
that tbenumber of "> na An were leſſaned, by ,the ſending of men 
into the Towns which were takendhut a little before, it was judged that 
ſtorming would provethe ſafer and the ſnorter way; the rather for that 
the Forces of the French Army being ſufficiently diminiſhed, the fear 
of their loppoſition was proportionably leſſened: wherefore it was 
thought better to diſpute the buſineſs hy force of Arms, then ſtreight- 


ning it by Famine to depend upon:the ſucceſs of a Siege, which through 


uncertain and falſe calculations proves mpre uncertain and more fala · 
cious: but were it either that bis felieity followed him not, bur wr 
5 * 
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fix'd to the Belgick ſoil, or that the ſeveral eads and emularions of the 
Chieftains who managed that war did turmoil his genius, or that his 
d ath, which ſhortly hapned, cut off the thred of his excellent fortune, he 
was forc'd to ſuccumb in this. The Duke di Mens, Newers his ſecond 
Son, commanded in Caſalle; a young man, and but little experienced 
in Arms; ſo as his perſon ſerved for little more then for the authority 
and repuration of tte Government and conduct of Aſſa rs, and to keep 
concord amongſt the Captains, and Military obedience: in the Citadel 
was only a Garrifon of Montferrians, under the ſame Marqueſs of R. 
ware, who had withſtood the former oppugnation: the French, being 
2000 Foot and 300 Horſe, defended the City and the Citadel, who 
were commanded by Marſhal di Tara, one ho had won the fame of 
much valour, and the opinion of being excellent at the keeping of 
Towns, by his ſingular and valiant „ of the Iſle of Rees, which 
les over againſt Roche/, againſt a treble aſſault of the Engliſh Fleet: 
the chief Fortifications, when Tera Came thither, were only towards 
the Poe and towards the Plain, where it was aſſaulted by Don Gonzal- 
ls : it was but little or not at all foxtiſied towards the Hill; and Tore 
jearing to be aſſaulted on that fide, was very induſtrious in fortifying 
it: the Citadel had no out-works nor Fortifications, ſave two Halt- 
moons; the one of which ſhelter'd the Gate whereby relief was brought; 
the other that which was towards the City. Teras made another very 
great one, doubly begirt, between the two bulwarks of the Citadel, 
where he apprehenced to be aſſaulted, Neither were theſe proviſions 
made in vain; for Spinola thinking this the fitteſt place, began four 
approaches from thence; the firſt whereof was committed tothe care 
of the Camp maſter Filomarini his Neapolitans, and was directed a- 
ainſt tha part of the City which is called de Treuenti, and lay under 
ome Fortifications which were built upon ariſe without the City; and 
the wall of the City, together with that of the Caſtle, making an an- 
ple inwards, which the Aſſailants were to play upon, the on · ſet on that 
{ide was the more hard and dangerous: the other approaches led ſtraight 
upon the two Bulwarks of the Citadel, betwixt which Toras had 
made his Half moon: to the firſt whereof, which was more inward, 
and neerer the Gate which leads to Turin, were two approaches made, 
the fi ſi by the Spaniards commanded by the Duke of Lerma, the other 
by the Dutch who were commanded by Shamburgs Lieutenant: the 
fourth approach, which was againſt: the Bulwark, from. whence the 
Campagnia is firſt diſcovered, fell to the Lombards ſhare,under the two 
Camp maſters, Troiti and Sforzs, Thus the Irenches being begun 
to be opened, every one endeavoured to come ſpeedily to what was 
intended; this mean while Don Ferenymo Auguſtini, being left in l. 
lata to guard that Frontier, by Spinola s Order drew neet the Poe, over 
againſt Caſalle; and that he might ſtreighten the Town the more on 
that fide, he took up his Quarters there, wherein he was not well forti- 
fied when he began to attempt the neeteſt Iſl ind, upon which:thoſe of 
the City had made ſome Fortifications, for it was of great conſequence 
for the ſafety ot the City, and of the Mills which were not far fron: 
thencez foo ding over the River with his Horſes faſtned toget he-, not- 
withſtanding that he was plaid upon by Musket-ſhot from the Walls 
: | | and 
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and from the Forts, he advanced fo far as he became maſter of the 
Iſland, with the death of 300 French, part whereof were (lain, part 
drown'd in the Per, whichis very deep, and runs very ſwift between the 
Ifland and the City: This being the firſt action attempted by thoſe with- 
out upon ſuch-difadvantage, and yet with ſuch courage and vigor, and 
proving ſo fortunate tothe aſſailants, and ſo prejudicial to the aſſaulted, 
did much diſcourage the Caſſaliavs, who were not accuſtomed all the 
preceding year to fo fierce and bloody ſport; and the baſeneſſe of 
the French, here, being added to that which they ſhew'd in defending 
Ponte ſtara, they hegan to fear the worſt, and to confide but little in the 
Souldiers of that Nation, upoa whom they had formerly built ſo much: 
Bat Toras bad occaſion ſoon enough to fignalize himfelf and his Soul- 
diers, in an other action which he attempted with no leſſe Judgement 
and Valour then Fortune, whereby he won Reputation to himſelf and 
t his men, and revived the almoſt extin& credit of the Prench in the 
Montferrians ; he was aware that the Lombards that were working upon 
the tourth approach had not as yet finifh'd a redoubt, and that thoſe 
who were to guard it were negligent, believing that thoſe who were 
within, baving already loſt their Repmation, would not dare to aſſault 
them, he ſallied forth with about 400 of his beſt and moſt experienced 
Foot, and with 50 Horfez and falling upon them at unawares, cut them 
all in pieces; And not tarrying here, he paſt on to the ſecond redoubr, 
which being abandoned by three Enfignes, who with ſome of their 
companies had the keeping thereof, he eaſily maſter'd it; Then paſſing 
forward to the third, with like Valour and like hope, he jailed in his in- 
tent by the reſiſtance he met with there, and by reaſon of the Horfe 
which came in, led on by Count Soragnes. ſo as being forc'd to give 
back, he retreated to underneath the ſhelter of the Citadel, with more 
prejudice to the Enemy then to his own men, baving ſlain three Cap- 
tains and many Officers, and having wounded Count Soragua mortally, 
who died ſoon after, and kill'd above fourſcore Souldiers, and 
wounded many more. This action did much incourage the defen- 
dants, and madethe enemy more cautious, and delay'd the making of 
the approaches; the which the more they advanced, were more ſubject 
to danger, to loſſe of men and delay 3 the defendans failed not to fally 
out both by day and night, with ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſſer 
loſſe to each ſide, Whilſt they wrought thus with more toile and 
danger before Caſalle, buſineſſe cooled in Piedmont; when the Cardinal 
and Cricky went away, the managing of the power was left (as you 
have heard) to the Marſhals De La Force and Scomburg 3 and Scomburg, 
who went afterwars to France, was ſucceeded by the Duke of Momo- 
rancy; who diſtitbuting their men in Pinorollo, and in Bri ſcheraſco, ſtood 
more upon defence then offence 3 For many of their Commanders and 

Officers wete gon from France, many of their Souldiers bad done fo 

likewiſe, or were run away, and the Plague had play d his part amongſt 

them, and the Duke having ſent about 10000 Foot into Savoy, under 

Prince Thomaſo, to defend Savoy, fearing leſt it might be invaded 

and poſſeſt by the King, made of the reſt of his Souldiery a body of 

15000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, made up of his own men, and of the 

King of SpaiF's men which were - * by Spinela; which __ 

w 
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with the Dutch were ſtill increaſed, by the continual recruies which were 
ſent in by Spinola and Collalto: And going into the field he incamped at 
Pancareli, a Town beyond the Poe, towards the Alps, 15 miles from 
Pinarollo; and fortifying it with Trenches, he ſtood obſerving what the 
French would do, that he might oppoſe them, The French had their 
eyes upon Vigene, which though it werean open Town, yet of much 
concernment for the Corn that was in it 3 they went thither very ſtrong 
and aſſaulted it; But the Prince of Piedmont coming in with ſome 
companies of Carabines and Musketiers, they were tepuls d. Where 
fore they turned to Cercexaſco, a Caſtle not far from thence, very con- 
venient for their falling down into Carignano, where there is a wooden 
Bridge over the Poe, which the French defired to be Maſters of, it lying 
conveniently for themto paſſe unto Caſale, they took it, and left ſome 
to defend it: But the Duke being deſirous to recover it came before it 
with many men, when the French wete te ited to Pinarollo, and at the 
ſame time ſent Marquis Vila with 1000 Foot, and 100 Horſe, to at- 
tempt Bricheraſco, formerly taken; as hath been ſaid, by the French, and 
fortified. The event of theſe enterprizes were different, for Cercenaſco 
yielded to the Duke within three days, and the Marqueſs though he fell 
upon the Fortifications by night and was gotten a good way into them, 
yet was he forced quickly to retreat, through his mens faults, who being 
wholly intent upon booty, affo: ded thoſe of the Garriſon conveniency 
to make head and to aſſault them, and to repulſe them whilſt they were 
in diſorder buſie about booty: The French not content to have beaten 
them back went with all their Forces to recover Cercenaſco,which they 
could not indure to looſe, | 
The Duke who was ready with almoſt all his men to receive them, 
though he was inferiour to them in Horſe, thoſe which were ſent to 
Bricheraſco not being yet returned, Momerancy was deſirous to give 
battle, which if it had been done, would have been upon much dilad- 
vantage to the Duke; but La Force would not give way thereunto 
Wherefore they retreated to their quarters about Pinarolls, and the 
Plague increaſing very much in both Armies, they kept in their quarters, 
for many dayes, in the face of one another, as it they had been in tacite 
League, not doing any thing of moment. The King of France pro- 
ceeded more hotly beyond the Mountains, who entring into Savey 
with 8000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, had reduced all Savoy into his power, 
unleſſe it were Mommiliano, for Prince Thomaſo made no oppoſition, he 
reſolved to begirt Mommiliano on all fides, and to beſiege it a diſtance 
for it was a ſtrong and almoſt invincible place: For being incloſed on 
all ſides by his Forces, and impoſſible to be relieved, ir muſt of neceſ- 
ſity fall into his hands for want ot victuals; So as needing not many 
men for thatenterprize, he ſeat part of his Forces to recruit his Army 
in Italy, which had need enough of help: And Prince Thomaſo 
being ſent for back by his Father, carried his men with him from 
Savey to defend Piedmont. Thus both Armies being reinforced, they 
prepared for greater entetprizes, the French to relieve Caſalle,the Duke 
to withſtand them. This recruit was ſent under Momorancy, who 
waz returned from Piedmont into France, atter the buſineſſe of Cerce- 
naſeo; it conſiſted of 1ocoo Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and fell down by 
the 
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the valley of Suſa: Momorancy intending to joyn with the Forces that 
were in Pinarollo, and croſſing Piedmont to draw neer Caſalle, towards 
which Marſhal De Za Force leaving a ſufficieat Garriſon in Pinarollo, aud 
in the other places, went by the way of the Mountaines to Sia venna neet 
Suſa, waiting there for Momorancy, who did not much value Avigliana, 
there being almoſt no Gatriſon there, tor the Duke had ſent for the 
greateſt part thereof to Pancaler: Wherefore be eaſily took it, he like- 
wiſe believed he ſhould eafily paſſe through the Ceneveſe to Caſalle, 
Spinola And the Duke were much troubled at the coming of this recruit, 
but much more with the nes of the Kings coming with a greater force3 
who having poſſeſt himſelt (as you have heard) of Savoy, was come neer 
the Alpes, and was at the ſame time ſeen upon the Mountain S: Barwados 
So as the Duke perceiving that the King was offended with him, knew 
not how to fence himſelt againſt this third coming of the French; and 
Spinola, who was ingaged before Caſalle but with a jew men, fearing 
leſt, little to his honour, he might be forced as his Predecſſor had been, 
to abandon that enterprizez (which contrary to the opinion of all) he 
had of himſelf undertaken, knew not what to do; Yet b ing much preſt 
by the Duke, te ſeat 6000 Dutch to the Mountain, who were brought 
at the King of Spain's charge, but very then, from Germany. and ſix 
Troops under Pagan Doria, Duke of Avigliana, in the Kingdom of 
Naples, and Brother to Prince Doria a young man, and who the year 
befo: e had entred into the Militia under Don Gonſallo, and was in the firſt 
buſineſſe of Caſalle; and S pinola, to the end that if the King ſhould come 
he might not be intorc d to raiſe the ſiege, ot fight, took the Souldiers 
from working in tte approaches, and imploy'd them in making a 
crooked and high trench, wherewith he invironed the whole Camp. 
And ſeeing that by this new work, and by the men which he had ſent 
the Duke, tte fi-2e would be flackned : and having in vain deſired a 
thouſand of his Dutch irom Collaito, he ſent to the Common» wealth of 
Genoa for a thouſand men, which he would take into his pay; But 
neither was this granted himʒ for hearing of preparations of Armes in the 
Provence, the Common: wealth would not dis furniſn her felt 3 and this 
the rather for that having formerly ſent men to before C aſalle, ſne could 
not receive them back when ſhe needed them, without muniteſt 
danger of infecting the State, the Plague being very hot inthe Camp 

before Cajalle : So Spinola was forced to make uſe of thoſe men to de- 

fend his own Camp, which he had begun to oppoſe others withzand the 

Duke of Save tearing Avigliana, ſent Count Verrua from Pancaleri 
with 3000 Foot, and Gambacorts with 400 Hoſe, to poſſeſſe themſelves 
of theabandoned Trenches and Fortifications, that ſhut up the valley 
which leads trom Saſa to Auigliana. As they went thither, they found 

the Enemy very neer; but having poſſeſt themſelves of the Trenches 

fi:t, the Prince came in with a great body of men, who reinforcing 

tote ſtat ons with 2000 Foot, incamp'd himſelf with the reſt at Riano, 

within vo miles ot Avietana: both parties kept within their quarters, 

facing uu anoth:r two a- es, ſome ſleight skirmiſhes paſſing b tween 

them; rhe tond da; the French finding it impoſſible to advance and 

ſtorm thoſe quarters, reſolved to give over their going that way to Ca- 


ſale, and endeavoured to retreat 17 by the Mountain to Pinarollo, 
2 and 
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and paſſing over the Mountain Gi&venne, to joyn with Ze Force, who 
way yet there with his men, ebe way by the Mountain Giavevns was very 
narrow and hard to paſſe; fo two Brigadoes being already paſt over, 
the reſt remained yet in the plain, in danger of being ĩouted it theyſhould 
be aſfaulted, for that they could not well be faccour'd by thoſe that were 
already paſt, The Prince thought it not fit to let flip this occaſion, but 
without tarrying for more of his men, who were not above a mile off, 
would fall upon them with thoſe that he had ready, hoping hen they 
would ſuffice to get the victory; He had with him about 30 Dutch, 
two of the Princes Troops of Horſe, and Dorias fix Companies which 
were new men un xpetienced, and were not above 300 Horfe; The 
French reere which 1emained in the plain, was 3000 Foot, and about 
400 Hotfe, the choiceſt ot all the Army, and Momorancy, and Marſhal 
Di fi ase, with ſome others of the moſt experienced Commanders, re- 
mained in the reere, for the greater ſecurity thereof. The e was a great 
Mcere or ſtanding water between them, which men paſt over by two 
banks: the one whereof was on the back, the other on the flank of the 
French. Shamburg aud Sults advanc d by the latter, with half the 
Dutch, in a cloſe Bartaplione, and with the Prince his Troops of 
Horſe, by the other the Prince himſelf in perſon, with the reſt of the 
Dutch commanded by Gallaſſo, and with Dorie's Horſe, The $kirmiſh 
being begun, Momorancy divided his Horſe into two ſquadrons, and took 
a little coinpafle upon the left band towards a neighbouringTown called 
St Ambroſio, whith led to the way of the Hill: The Prince conceivin 
that the Freneh fled, and would climbe the Mountain by that way a 
get into a place of ſafety, or recover Suſa, ordered Doria to fall upon 
them with his Horſe, and Gallaſo that he ſhould ſend 200 Muketiers 
to back Dorie's Hbrſe z The Muketiets went not, either tor the con- 
fufion into which Gallaſſo fell, or for that he would not leſſen his ſqua- 
dron: ſo as Doria fought Momorancy without his Musketiers,and fought 
very ſtoutly, with an equal number of Horſe, but upon great diſadvan- 
tage, tor that both he and his Horſe were new men unexperienced, and 
guided for the moſt part by Leiutenants; whereas the French were 
veterane Souldiers, choice men, and commanded by Memorancy , a 
Commander of approved and try'd Valout:ſo as two of Doria's Troops 
running away at the very firſt encounter, the reſt were preſently de- 
feared, and Doria having received many wounds was taken Priſoner, 
together with Captain LTF . , who was ſhot with two piſtol bullets. 
Rainero Guaſco, Captain of the Carabines, who fell on firſt, eſcaped, but 
was ſorely wounded: The Dutch that were on that ſide, when theyſaw the 
Horſe run, threw away their Armes, and fled out- right without fighting, 
though the Prince did all he could to ſtop them: The other Battaglion 
which marched on the other fide, fought valianly , and flew many of 
the Enemy, chaſing them for a while; and had they been aſſiſted by 
the other ſquadron, they would aſſuredly have got the victory; But 
ſeeing their companions run away, they alſo retreated to their quarters 
at Avigliaua, and lett the French tree to purſue their journey: So as 
though all the reſt of the Princes Army were now come in, yetthe 
French having already mounted the Hills, and it being therefore impoſ- 
fibletopurſue them, he forbore to doit. There dyed on the Prince 
= his 
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his fide about 300, and about 400 were taken Priſoners and wounded ; 
400 were wounded and ſlain of the French; and the Prince loſt: 10 
Dutch Colours, and one Cornet of Hotſe: Being come to Pinarollo, they 
found it as Þard to get to Caſale by that way; for the Duke, to whom 
many of thoſe were returned from A vigliana who were ſent thither at 
the coming of the French, coming into the fietd; cogſted continually a- 
long by them on the Plain within 3 miles; to keep them from viduals as 
much as he could; for being hindred from getting. my by the way of 
the Valley, they could get but very little by the way of the Mountains, 
and from Deſpheny or Frauce very few were ſent them; ſo as what by 
Famine, what by Peſtilence, they were much leſſened: Wherefore 
deſirous to get out of theſe ſtreights, and to come into a more fruitful 
Countrey, (for they ſawit was impoſſible for them to get to Caſalle 
without paſſing over the Poe, and it was as impoſſible for them to paſs 
the Poe, being therein oppoſed by the Duke) they turned towards the 
Marquiſate of Sala, where they knew they might have ſtore. of vi- 
ctuals, where they might have conveniency to refreth their wearied Ar- 
my, and which had ſuffer d much by Famine and Sickneſs ; and where 
they knew they might paſs over the Poe, which takes its beginning from 
thence, almoſt dry-foot, and without any Sppoſition,. .. They therefore 
came to Ravel, a Town in that Marquiſate, where paffing over the Ri- 
ver they went directly to Sala x: The Town yielded immediately, 
and ſent them the Keys of the Gates, that they might get the better 
conditions: VV hen they were come in, they found very good Quac- 
ter, and refreſhments of all ſorts. - They. came afterwards before the 
Caſtle, whither the Nuke had feat 300 Foot but à linle before under 
Cavalier Balbiano, which was within tiſxee days ſurrendred to them; 
whereat the Duke was much grieved, not being able to endure that 
that Town ſhould be taken from him before his eyes, and his Army 
looking on, The Duke alſo paſt over the Poe afterwards, and went 
with his Army to Sævigliano, fearing to loſe that place alſo, which 
though it were weak and open was yet of concernment; for not being 
above 15 miles off, and ſeated diametrically oppofite to Sala , as 
Pancareli to Pinarollo, lo was Sauiglians fit place from whence to ob- 
ſerve the moving of the Army which was lodged in Calas The 
Duke was ſufficiently netled at the loſs of fo many Towas, and at the 
receiving of ſo many blows on both ſides of the Mountains; and being 
deſirous to vent his anger in a battle, he ſought all occaſions to do it; 
{or examining well his own and his Enemies Forces, though he came 
ſomewhat ſhort of them in Foot, yet was he ſtronger in Horſe, which 
was no little advantage for the Victory upon the Plain. 

Spinola heard of the Dukes intention, who ſearing the ſucceſs, and 
the prejudice which in ſuch a cafe might redound to the Enterprize of 
Caſalle, he ſtrove by reaſons and by perfwaſtons, and with proteſting 
that he would recall the Kings men, to remove from that reſolution: 
He bad him confider, that the men which he had ſeat him to defend 

" Piedmont were the Gartiſon of the State of Millain, and the ſafety of 
the Kings Dominions z that they were granted him, to the end that he 
might by them encamp, and face the French till he might recover his 


Towns, and to block up the way to all relief, and not that he ſhould 
adventure 
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adventure them in a battle: That therefore he ſhould forbear till the 
buſineſs of Caſale were fully perfected; and that then he himſelf would 
concur with all his men in recovery of the Towns that were loſt, and in 
the entire free ng of Piedmont from the French, The affairs of Pied- 


mont and of Caſalle were reduced to this condition; and to this point 


was the Duke of Savoy brought; ſo as to boot with ſeeing part of his 
Tetritories loſt, part of them incumber d by the Spaniſh Army, he 
was put to wage War in his own-Dominions, not as a Prince or Ruler 
of the Militia, but as a Captain at the will ot others and to back the 
taking of Caſalle, contrary to his own Intereſt, with the evident loſs of 
ſo much of his State, and with the danger ot his own perſon, when 
having long diſputed with himſelf touching the buſineſs of Caſale, he 
had deſigned: (whileſt he ſhould be the Arbitrator of Affairs, as he 
thought to have been) to bandle the bufine's ſo as without him no 
peace ſhould be made. Theſe were the acquiſitions hoped for by the 
preſent War, this the arbitrement pretended unto between the two 
Crowns at the beginning of the War. Theſe diſtaſtes, and ſome other 
high carriages in Spinola did daily adde to the Dukes diſguſts, who 
was-wonted to wage War according as he liſted, and being impatient 
to be govern'd by the Spanjih Agents, to ſhew his re ſentment ag. ĩnſt 
which he had not forborn ta draw upon him the anger of that Crown 
nor had he ſtuck to provokt the anger of France, that he might reſent 
the Cardinal Ricbelieu s ſtrange and ſevere Proceedings againſt him and 
his Son; and therefore it was conceived by many conjectures, that ſto- 
maching theſe rigorous dealings, he was inclined to cloſe with the 
French; and his chief Captins and Officers were often heard to ſay, 
that their Prince had loſt rog much in ſerving the Crown of Spain; and 
that he ought to think how he might recover himſelf; that Piedmont 
was ruin d, as not being able to · maintain ſo many Armies; that the 
loſs of Caſalle made not for the Dukes Intereſt3 and that therefore it 
was neceſſary to cloſe with the French, who had offer d him great and 
ad vantagious conditions, it Caſalle might be preſerved: to this was 
added, that amidſt all theſe mol eſtadons of the two Crowns, it was 
ſufficient for the Duke to keep his Towns, and to Munite them well 
with Garriſons 5 and that his betaking himſelf to the Field was only to 
pleaſe Spinola; and Maſſarine being at this time come from France with 
new Propoſals, the Frince was heard to ſay, that the French began ta 
do reaſon: ſo as the King of Spains Commanders, whole ears were 
continually fill'd with theſe reproaches, began to miſtruſt the Duke, 
and to fear leſt he might make an Agreement, not unlike to tt-at of 
Suſa: but the news which was divulg'd throughout the Camp and all 
Italy, of Walleſteins approaching, and that he would ſhortly appear in 
Italy with a powerful Army; the taking of Mantua, which ſoon after 
hapned z and chiefly the Dukes death, which ſucceeded not long after, 
freed the Spaniards from theſe ſuſpcions; whereot they might have 
been ſecure enough by the averſion which had been formerly between 
Richelies and the Duke: but as for WalleFeizs coming, though he had 
earneſtly deſired to en et armed into Italy, and to wage War there like 
another Torila, and tad much importuned the Court of Spain to that 
purpote, without whole conſent the Emperour would not give way 


there- 
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thereunto, and offered his beſt ſervice to the King of Spain, for the 
preſervation and encreaſe of his Majeſties Power and Authority,againſt 
the Potentates of Ita hoping to be as ſuccesful therein as he had been 
to the Emperour and Houſe of Au#riain Germany; yet the King and 
Court foteſeeing the ruine which this mans fierce nature threatned to 
Italy, and abhorring to have their Authority increaſed by laying 1aly 
walte, and by ſo much ſhedding of Italian blood; but fearing much 
more that his Authority would rather be ſuffocated then ſublevated, by 
introducing ſo many Forces into Itahy, they would never yield there- 
unto : And the Duke of Savoy, who by ſecret Intelligence (as it was 
chought) held with Walleſtine, and for the emulation and contentions 
which he foreſaw would ariſe between him and Spinola, and who hoped 
to have occaſion to put in practice his plots which he had contrived with 
Walleſtine, being prevented by death, failed the witneſſing his being 
diſpleaſed with the preſent Affairs. 

At the ſame time the buſineſs of Mantua proceeded more fortunate- 
ly for the Imperuliſts; who, after having had the better in ſome ARi- 
ons, had the fortune to ſurpriſe the City, and to make themſelves Ma- 
ſters of it. The Ceſarian Army had lien idle almoſt all that Winter in 
thoſe parts, being only intent in keeping Victuals and proviſions from 

eing brought thither; but the Spring coming on, it afflidted the be- 
ſieged in ſeveral manners, and brought them into great ſtreights. Ne- 
vers was aware that the Dutch having abandoned Todigo, had fortified 
themſelves in Goite, a place not far from Rodigo; and coſidering, that 
if he could take that place and fortifie it, it would be a very fit place to 
exclude Commerce between Goto and the Dutch Quurters, which were 
in Go ⁊eldo, and that conſequently Goito not being to be relieved, he 
might -afily recover it : He ſent five hundred of his beſt Souldiers thi- 
ther, who, entring Rodigo without any oppoſition, began to fortiſie it; 
but this buſineſs proved prejudicial to the Mantuans; tor Galaſſs going 
thither with a good ſtrength of men, and having firſt furniſh'd Golto 
with victuals, and left part of the Kings men in Ri, he came with 
200 Horſe, and about 800 of his beſt Foot Souldiers, to Radigo, and 
having firſt poſſeſs d himſelf of all the parts thereabouts, he tried whe- 
ther the Detendants would ſurrender or no, who coming to parley, and 
finding it impoſſible to defend the place, and deſpairing to be relieved, 
(for ſome Barques coming from Manta with Souldiers, and ſome 
Troops of Horle which were to have affiſted them, were with much loſs 
repuls'd by thoſethat were left in Rivolsa) they were forced to ſurrender 
upon ſad conditions, all ot them being to remain Priſoners at the diſ- 
cretion of the Enemy; except the Captain, who was permitted to re- 
turn to Mantua. 

The Mantuans had the like fortune, who in great numbers were led 
on by the two Marqueſſes Alfonſo Guerriero and Carlo de Roſii, to the 
recovery of Hoſtiglia, a great Town upon the banks of Poe, where a 
.Company of Dutch were quartered; tor Aldringer, who had notice 
thereof, followed them, and being come to Governolo, though he heard 
they were ſironge: then he had ſuppoſed, went on with ſome Forces to 
aſſiſt his Party; and finding ſome treaches at la Chiuſa di Serravalle, from 
whence, and from a Tower not far off, ſome of his party were much 

prejudiced, 
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prejudiced, he, from ſbme of the neigbbouring houſes which he took 
atinoy'd thoſe that were in the Trenches wich his Musket ſhot 3 and ha- 
ving tent ſothe of his meti to cut off the way from the Defendants,they, 
ſearing to be inctoſed, forſook the Trench, atid fled towards Hoftiglia, 
and &fWhere ; but purſued by the Dutch, maty of them were 
(air 3 which being known by them who wete before Hoſtiglia, they 
likewiſe gave over the Siege,and Aled away with like fortune: For being 
purſued by theſe who were i Hotiglhie,and by ſome other Dutch, who, 
ctoffiag the Por, came from Rover to aid them, 300 of them were 
ſlain, add G erriers mid Neft were wounded; and the Quarters about 
Hoßiglia were no only freed from danger, but better ſecured by new 
Fortificaion$ and Oxtriforis : He went from rhence to Serravale, where- 
is, auc iu ſome houfed thereabours, were many Souldiers z and becaufe 
if wat hird to tate it, not could it be done without lofs of men; by fea- 
ſon of its ſo ſtrong ſcituation, which incoutaged the Defendants to held 
our, it was refotved to fer it om fire, whereby many of the Defendants 

med; and thoſe who eſcaped the fire fell into the hands of the 
Durch, and were forttwick flain. 

The Duke of Mamu having loſt many of his men by theſe misfor- 
tunes, aud by the Peflilence, which encreafed much in Mantua; and 
the affairs of that City being daily reduced to greater ſtreights,the Siege 
fill codtinuing, though at a diſtance, the Defendames began to diſtruſt 
their ſaſety; and thoſe likewiſe did diſtruſt it to whom the loſs of that 
City would prove as prejudicial. The Venetians, to whom it belong- 
ed co ſuſtain it more then any others, bad at fieſt been very forward in 
imploying alt their Forces to defend it; but their fuccours proving, as 
yet geranfwerable to the otlrers neceffities, or their promiſes, they had 
afforded finiſter;dilcourſesof their intemions: Some aletted the flen- 
derneſs of — to the difkculty of introducing them; others, 
to their backwar many, to that they did not deſire to declare 
tdemſeſves opealy, and contrary tothe Emperou, of whoſe greatneſs 
they were ſtall jealous, and had great reaſon to apprehend it; and ma- 
ny, to more hidden and makgn ende, of reducing that Duke into a ne- 
ceſmty of throwing himſelf into their Arms, and of yielding up that 
City to the Commonwealth, if, not being able to hold it, he ſhould be 
neceſſitated to yield it to the Enemy. Nevers complained much here- 
of; and the Embaſſadour of France, then Refidear in Venice, no leſs 
then he; and threarned, Ther if the Commonwealth ſhould proceed ſo 
cooly on her part, his King alſo, who was leſs concerned in the Affairs 
of Italy then they, would do the like in C aſſale and Montferrat, and 
would leave them both to the pleafure of the Spaniard, The Com- 
monwealth being either moved by theſe ſpeeches, or by the danger that 
Manta was in, in whoſe interefts the ſo deeply ſhared, reſolved at laſt 
to ſend ſtronger ſuccours : She bad about 3000 French paid by her, 
who were brought from Provence to Venice by Sea, part under Monſieur 
de Is Valletta, part under the Duke of Candale; to boot with many 
others of ſeveral Nations, to the number of 8000: Z archaria Sagred- 
Commiſlary-General in terra firma, commanded in Chief; the Duke 
of Candle commanded the Foot; and Don Lew de Efe the Horſe 5 
and Feronymo Treviſano was Field - Commiſſary : Vallegio, a ſtrong 
Town 
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Town in the Territories of Verona, towards the confines of Mantaa, ſive 
miles below Peſchiera, was made the Rendezyoz for Arms, in purſuit 
of the Commonwealths reſolution, which was, That Mantua ſhould 
by all means be relieved. 

The Commanders of the Army, before the effecting of this deſign, 
would make Caſtiglione and Mormirolo, which were Towns neerer Man- 
tua, ſecure, that they might the more eaſily relieve it, and ſecure the 
coming of Market people, and the fruits of the field to that City; and 
though they had ſeat Forces to poſſeſs themſelves thereof, yet confider- 
ing atterwards,tbat to boot with the extraordinary expences which they 
muſt be at in fortifying thoſe places, the buſineſs would not ſucceed 
according to their intentions, they bethought themſelves better, and 
upon new reſolutions, to take Villa- Zuona, Marengo, and S Britlo, 
places neerex Valeggio, not far from Goito: The buſineſs of Yilla-buona, 
by Orders from Candale, was ungertaken by Colonel Yimarcato, who 
was ſent thither with his Brigade; and that of Marengo by Ia Valletta, 
who, by order from the General, entred it with a good ſtrength of men 
the ſending of a Garriſon to St Britis was deferr'd till another time: 
They began to fortifie both theſe Places; and two Troops of Horſe, 
and ſome Corſicks, were ſent to Villa. buona, to boot with Vimarcatos 
Brigade, which were already there: But Galafſo, who minded what the 
Venetians did, did not flight this their action; but putting the body of 
an Army together, conſiſting of xaopo, what Horſe, what Foot, march- 
ed with it to Villa buona, and advancing ſome Companies of Croats, 
they encountred with ſome Capelletti, ho being come from Villa- bu- 
ona went to diſcover the Country, and were followed by ſome Light- 
Horſe: Ls Valletta, together with many Voluntiers and Lancepreſa- 
does, went to order the skirmiſh, if any ſhould bappen, which being 
briskly begun, was but ill ſuſtained by the Capelletti; for the body of 
the Dutch advancing, which tollowed the Croats, the Venetians wheel- 
ed about, and were purſued to their Trenches, where che Souldiers 
that guarded them, being afraid, began to xun; but being rallied by their 
Captains, and made to take their former ſtations, they did a while 
withſtand the Dutch, who ſtrove thrice, but in vain, to gain the Trenches, 
and to drive away the defendants; in which interim, the Dutch had 
raiſed a Battery of fix Cannons, which playing upon the Treaches 
and Halt-moons, and indamaging them much, the defendants were 
forc'd to fotſake them, and to retreat in great confuſion and diſorder; 
for the Souldiers who with much ado had been made formerly to ſtand 
by their Captains threats, ſeeing ſome Pike men give back, were ſur- 
priſed with ſudden fear, and fairly ran away towards Villagio, leaving 
| their ſtations to the enemy; wheceof ſome of them following, and ſome 
having overtaken them with their Horſe, they were inviron d, and much 
bloody ſlaughter was made amongſt them: true it is, that news of the 
F ght at Yil/a-buonabeing.come to Valleggio, two Companies were pre- 
ſently ſent thithet, the one of Croats, the other of Capelle:ti, and Com- 
miſſ.ry Antonius came ſoon alter with ſome other Troops of Croats. 
and apelletti; theſe being come to a place which they call Capitello, 
tound that tbey tan away from Villa- buona; and the Captains thinking 
that they were but few that * them „ halted, and putting * 

＋ ſelves 
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ſetts iti ordet; reſalyed by theit oppoſing to back and ſecure thoſe who 
ruimiig dow fight 1 thobght to ſave themſelyes in Yaleggio: 
blit HHdHS nor long after that the Nutch were many more in number 
then they jmagined, they alter d their minds, and tetteated alſo to under - 
n&ath the flicker of the Cantion #t Yaltzz#io: whither when the Dutch 
apÞtbackied; à new ahi greater Fight wa begun; whetein all the Ve- 

etia ts but not being able to 


was 
eriat Bu: ( drew itt the Field and foupl 
wth Dutchz#hd beltig Aled by Masketiers,which the Dutch 


64 Place in lone HEE heufes batt By, they HIKEwite rad away to um- 
derheith the Ditelich of Vulixggio, where being defended by the Can- 
non, which Held the eabthy 2 While at 4 diſtante, they ſeeured them- 
felves; the teRt Who weit in Valliggio not daring to come out to de- 
fend theit own mem, nor to entet into the Fight, nor to defend the 
Towns whith were rakEd whilſt they lobked on, and were plunder d, 
with great ſlaughter of the Inh4bit#nts : the Dutch were quarrer'd a lit- 
tle way bf, 4Hid Rood all night within fight of Yullzggio, inviting the 
edeitty to fight, who withdrawing their men into their houſes, dreamed 
ndt of catHitfs forth, But jooking tb be aſſaulted in their own Quarters 
placed tfleir Souldiers to defend theit Rampiers: but the Captains feat- 
ing they Iduld not be able to take the pfaer god, by teaſon of the 
cbwardtz e 28d feat Which they diſte vet d in theit Souldicrs counte- 
nantes, they reſolved to abandon the Towii z which whilſt they en- 
deavbitetl fo do with tönfuſion; and Ih pobd order, and had given 
fitting tlitections te — e the Souldiers bad Hardly notice 
thereof; when being ſurptiſell with gteater fear then formetly, they 
began rortiti ahay 1 ＋. fear and diſorder then they had done the 
day bafofé: id contrriands bf thelt Captains bring abſe ro Ray then, 
they Al fied to Prei lr Ad Gullaſſe, who had experted all night, an 
till folit hobrs after Silti-fifing the tiexe morning; that they (ould Cal- 
ly out, began to Giſtruff: he had preciſe Orders from the Emperbur, 
not to enter of indathage the Stare of Feole Wherefore not chinkinp 
ro aſſaillr the enemy in thar tktion, leſt he whereby ſhoald diſobey the 
Einperouts command, 1 td tun upon Mornilypelo, whither 
he heard that 300 of the Cottimoriwealths Souldiers were gone: but 
finding by 'the firmg 6f the Ammunition in Fug, that the enemy 
had abandoutd the Town, he altered bis mind, and return d upon va. 
leggio; whiither being cortie, ati finding it forſaken, he fell immediate- 
td purſue the ently; and advanced a lietle towards Peſcbiera: befote 

e was come half way, he gor to the Meet, which was led on by Candate, 
wherein moſt Freiich were; ànd alter that Candalt bad fought, and 
made fonieè refiſtance; at laſt, being fotſaken by his men, part where- 
of yielded, part fled, he was foreed to retreat with the reſt; ſome of 
which got to Peſchiera, part to Catel nuovo, and others to Garaus, ſttong 
Towns of the Venetiaus, & were no further purſued by the Dutch: about 
4000 Venetian Souldiers died in this confli&z Gao ſent 26 Coloutt 
(tour of which bore the French Lillies) and three Coronets of Curaſſi- 
ers to Colalto, who lay ſick in Marignano, upon the greater Lake: the 
Priſoners were many; amongft whith Valletta: the number of thole that 
were ſlain and wonnded on the Dutch fide amiounted not to 400, a- 
mongſt which the Serjeant- major to Freurricł of Saxony great wax the 
reputa- 
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reputation of the Dutch, after this ſucceſs, anſwerable to the great de- 
preſhon into which the Venetians fell; upon which almoſt all che hopes 
of the Mantuans depending, were totally loſt; and there not being 
any inthe field who could defend that City, her condition was thought 
to be ſad 3 her ſafety being reduced to this point, whether the beſieged 
or beſiegers could .longer ſuffer or reſiſt the hardſhips of the Siege; 
for the former had no hopes of relief, nor courage to free themſelves; 
nor had the others hopes of taking the City, or of ending their enter- 
terpriſe, by reaſon of the Cities ftrong ſituation; Famine, Peſtilence 
and Miliiary actions had reduced the defendants to ſo ſmall a number, 
as they had not enough to ſupply the Guards of the City; there was 
no good intelligence between the Duke of Mantua and the Venetian 
Reſident. The Duke required many things, and the Reſident limi- 
ting many of the demands, and of the needs that the City was in, re- 
lated them to the Commonwealth much leſſer then they were; ſo as 
the Commonwealth did not ſufficiently provide for the urgent extre- 
mities of the City: it was therefore neceſſaty to give over much ot the 
defence; which the enemy perceiving, and minding their buſineſs, 
they watched all occafions to make themſelves maſters of the ill guar- 
ded and worſe provided City, and to end their enterpriſe by ſurpriſal, 
whetein they had good ſucceis; for having cauſed fix -Barques to be 
brought upon Carts from the greater Caſallc, a Town in the State of 
Millain, to St. Georgio, they put them into the Lake, and put ſome 
foutſtore Souldiers into them 3, which making a little before Sun · riſing 
towards the Gate of the Caſtle which anſwers upon St. George, where 
little fear being had by reaſon of the water, there was but little or no 
guard kept; and an aſſault being furiouſly given at the ſame time on 
the oppolite part of the City, the Souldiers in the Barques clap d a Pe - 
tard to the Caſtle Gate, which being ill kept and worſe defended, was 
ſoon beaten down and maſter d; where whilſt they were fortifying 
St. George his Bridge, which (as it hath been ſaid) was cut in ſunder in 
the midſt, was croſs d over by great Planks, brought to that purpuſe, 
over which the Dutch Horſe paſt d, and entred hy the Gate which was 
opened, and poſſeſs d but a little before, meeting with no reſiſtance: 
the Dukes Palace was preſently taken, which was neer that Gate, aud 
as rich formerly in Jewels and Houſhold- ſtuff, as any other Princes 
Palace in /:aly z though for ſome late years the continual wars had wa- 
ted much of her precious things: what was left was ſack d, together 
with the whole City: the Princeſs got into the Fort di Porto, whither, 
the Princeſs Mary was forc'd to fly with her tender Babe; the aſſault gi- 
ven laſted till the 145 hour; but the defendants yielding at the laſt, who 
heard that the Dutch were entred on the other fide, were purſued by 
the aſſailants, to the Church of St. Agneſe3 and thoſe who could get 
into the ſame Porto; which when they ſaw. the City loſt, they ſtrove 
to make good by ſome works which they made toward the City;; bur 
wanting both Counſel and Proviſions, and the defendants being diſ- 
maid. they liſtned willingly to Articles of Agreement, which were 
quickly propounded by the Dutch, who were defirous to compleat the 
enterpriſe : which Articles being agreed upon, the Fort was delivered 
up to the Iwperialiſtss The Duke _ his Son, with ſome of * fol- 
1 lowers, 
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lowers, as Aſo the Marqueſs 4i Coure, who as Agent for the King of 
Fuer bad tattied always in Mantua, were ſuffet d to come forth; 
and Being waited upön by ſome Troups of Horſe, they according to 
Articles retteattd th Ferrara: The City was miſerably ſack d, Mili- 
tary Eruelty, avarice and 18ſt had four enough to vent themſelves: ic 
would be tedious tb telate the inonſtrous s and execrableexam- 
ples which were there acted 3 as allo to deſetibe the miſeries, afflictions 
and indignities which the Miſerable Mantuans underwent; we will 
therefore pals by them, as being matter for a Tragical Poem rather, 
then for an Hiſtorickl relation: it was really a miſerable thing, and muck 
to betompaſſionated, and of great conſideration, that that City which 
was by reafod of its ſttuation thought impregnable, and by experience 
had proved to be ſo for ſo many aÞes (for it is not known that it was ever 
taken before) ſhould fall into the hands of the o ners within ke(s 
then one year, This loſs was very ill reſented by the Princes of Ita. 
who had not much endeayoured to defend it, by reaſon of the multi- 
plicity of Forreignets that were then in ruly nay, it became odious to 
to the Spaniards, who had fo much endeavour d it, and been ar ſuch ex- 
peuce ih fomenting its by reafon of the concurtence of authority and 

recedency of place: the news thereof coming to Caſelle and Pieumont, 
id equally afl both the Duke bf Save and Spinsla - the latter not 
ſo much far his Kings Interefts, for which it made not that the Dutch 
— — b Ithly, & for the emulation he bore to Cu- 
lam; who proving mort faceeſsſul in what he took in hand, then he had 
done: he much maligned that fortune ſhould be fo favourable to him in 
a much hatder buſineſs then at of Caſalle; and the Duke of gau, for 
. that the fury of the Forreigners would turn upon Fiad- 
vom, Fe forefaw chat his State, by becoming the ſeat of the war, 
Would be expoſed to the like calamities and barbariſmes by the ſame 
Nations; 4nd that he being every where invironed by armed For- 
reigners Who had nb dependeney upon him, fe ſhould become the 
mark wheteat not only his enemies blows ſhould aim, but even the like 
to his friends idjuries, and ſupercharyes : be was alſo troubled to fore- 
ſee the terrain loſs of Salle, wherein he was fotc'd to co · operate; 
which.if it thould fall inro the Spaniards hands, were it nothing ele, 
how much would it leſſen the Liberty of his Principality: being there- 
fore bora down by ſo many afflictions of mind, by his bedily labour 
in war, by the miſeries of his Country, and by the death of ſo many of 
his Subje.:s, what by Sword, what by Peſtilence 5 ſeeing Savoy loſt, 
and fo many Towns in Piediwvnt 5 and, that which tormented him moſt, 


being ſtruck with conſternation, to Tee all his artificial cunning where- 
with he for many years had ballanced the Arms of France and Spain, 
and had not on'y maititaind his own fortune, but made himſelf almoſt 
Arbitrator between tiiole two Nations, out-done, and deluded by 
Agents of both thoſe Crowns; and alſo ſeeing his reputation ſo de- 
cayed, whereby he thought be Fad raiſed his bead above the clouds, 
arid did even touch heaven wikh his finger; and deſpairing ever to at- 
rain again to his former condition and grandezza, he fell mortally ſick; 
and not being able long to reſiſt the violence of that ſickneſs, he died 
in the ſpace of three days, in the Sixty ninth year of his Age, on 
the 
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the 260 of Fuly, in Savigliano; leaving his State much leſſened and 
imbcoiled, | | of 

Ir is ſaid that his Father, Duke Emaniti Philibertis, à wiſe and pru- 
dent Prince; one who was alſo well read in the wars of his time, be- 
tween the Emperour Charles the Fifth, and Francs the Firſt of France, 
bad always admoniſhed him, but chiefly when he lay upon his death- 
bed, that he ſhould by ay wean: endegyaur to keep peace between the 
two Crowns 3 bein foundation and f ot bis Principality: 
and that he ſhould meddle the ſeaſt that as poſſchle in any wars, or con- 
tentions which ſhould happen between them: an advice which was not 
well obſerv.d , though by reaſon of the troubles which afterwards in- 
ſued in France, it proveg got uafortugate, but afforded his Son occa- 
ſion of becg@wing greater nd more glorious: yet when France bad 
ceaſed (as attheprelent)fram inteſtine tumults, and was reduced under 
the exact obedience of a King, and of a ſolid and well regulated Go- 
verument ; he found how wile be might have been if he had obſerved 
it. The publick and private actions of this Prince would really afford 
abundant ſcope for long and good Diſcourſe, on the one, and on the 
other fide: and perhaps it would nat be much ing to enter pon it; 
ſince the dix ourſe thereof falling gypomunely with the conclyfion of 
. this Book, ix would got mach inte upt the thred of an Hiſtorical Nar- 
ration, and would much ſatisſie their curioſity who ſhall receive ſatiſ- 
faction in reading theſe preſent memorials; and yet it will be more 
wiſely done, to leave it undane; for as the private actions of this Prince 
might well become the Pen of à private Writer, who ſhould undertake 
to write his Life and Actions particularly; ſo do they almoſt miſ- be- 


come the Writer of a gene ral Hiſtqry : the publick and principal Acti- 
ons of this Prince, fe he did very — ſignalize nimſelf, being 
written in this Bock, withaut either adulation or rancour; the wiſe and 
.unbiafed Reader, who is to judge thereof , may of himſelf obſerve 
them, : and tbereout gather that, which as it would be ſuperfluous to 
mention in this place; ſo the Author hath net thought ſit to deſcribe 
them, or to obſerve them diſtinctly and parucularly. 
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Harles Emanuel; Duke of Savoy, « ſucceeded by his Son Vittorio 
Amadeo; who finding that the French had taken Carignano, goes 
From Savigliano 10 recover it. wherein failing, he comes 10 4 conſtick, 
"wherein the French have the better. The French go from Carignano 10 
Avigliana, which. they tate. Collalto having taten Mantua, comes 
into Piedmont with freſh Forces, Peace # treated of in Italy, and in 
Germany; and not being abie to be concluded in Italy, 4 Truce i endea- 
voured 3 which being refuſed by Spinola, he dies ſoon after; and after 
his death, is accepted of by th: Duke of Savoy, by Co'laito, and by the 
Marqueſs of San Croce, who ſuccedes Spinola in the Government of 
Millain, and in being General, The Trace being expired, the French 
come with new Forces from France to relieve Caſalle; and being come 0 
the Trenches of Spinola's Camp, juſt as they were beginning Battel, 
peace is concluded in conformity to the peace formerly made in Germany 
in execution whereof, the intereſſed Princes Agents meet in Chitaſco, 
and there adjuſt the differences between the Dukes ef Savoy and Mantua; 
a great part of Montterrat & aſſigned over to the Duke of Savoy ; and 
the manner of reſtoring the States of M.ntua and Montferiat & agreed 
upon: as alſo the like of the Towns of Piedmont and of the Griſons 
Towns ; after the effetFual reſtitution whereof, the King of France de- 
mands Pinarollo of the Duke of Savoy, together with the whole Valley 
ef Perola, and obtains it. Theproceedings of the King of France and 


of 
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of Swedland in Germany, againſt the Emperour, aye treated of, and 
the Nez oriatton an Contlufion of Peace berween the Commonwealth of 
Genb4 an the Dithe of Savoy: together with the miraculous F brick 
of the new Walls mate at Gerio, andthe fyange preſervation of thas Ci- 
ij froms the Plague, whetewith the wholt State of Genoa was infected, and 
mare then half Italy. Thi twelfth Bobk and the whole preſent Hiſtory 
is rontladed with the Marriage between the King of Hungary, Son to the 
Emperbur, and the Inſama Mary, Sifter to the King of Spain and 
with the Du ke of Qubin's 4tath, an the develwing of that State to the 


ApoFdlitk Set, 

| to the main of Aﬀairs, by his being ſucceetled by his Son, who 

was now almoſt 40 years old y bred up in his Fathers School, 
4 gteat Ptince, and gallant Commandet : fo as being inſtructed by fo 
excellent a Mader tn the Art both of War and Peace, none doubted 
but that he would equal his Father in both; and being knowing and par- 
taket of the Affairs of State, and of all his Fathers Councils, ends, and 
reſolution, having for many yeats being vers d in publick affairs, as 
well Civil a Milkary ; the Principality ſeemed not to be any thing 
changed by this ne ſuceeſſion, but to be continued in the ſucceſſor; 
and his contraty conditions to Duke Emenad! afforded better hopes of 
peace arid concord ; fo? inſtead of the Hatred born by the Agents of 
both the Crowtn to the derealed Dukes in his Son the ſtrict bond of 
Afﬀinity with the King of | Fra#ce wavto be conſidered, and of Confan- 
guinity with the King of Spain : ſo as it was to be belieyed, that the for- 
mer would not eafthy conſent to the depreſſion of his Siſters Husband, 
which dtes along with it f the like of his Siſter : nor that the 
ether would” retufe any thing which might make for the gogd' of a 
Pridee anner d to him both in blood and Intereſt; and yet as Cpuncils 
of State which give motion to all things, and hereby Princes goyern 
themſelves, do not comraR Parentage, it was ere long knows, how 
* weak curbs Nin red or Conjunction in Blood are, to hold back the force 
of Dotnination; ahd the defire of enlarging Confines, and of bettering 
the conditio Principality. . 

The French having pafs'd over the Poe, and refreſh'd themſelves 
in gala g, could not go to the relief of Caſalle by that way, neither by 
reaſon of the enemies Atmy which was quattet d in Saviglianꝰ; where- 
fore they refslved to repaſs back again over the Poe, and to return to 
Pinif#lvby the ſame way that they came; and in their March back wald 
they intarriped under Rv; but finding it to be too ſtrong they tarried 
ndt long there, but returned to Pindrello ; and finding the Towns of 
Piedmont; for the moſt part deſolate and void of Inhabitants, by the 
Plague; and that che new Dukes Army was quartet d in Savigliano, 
beyond the Poe, they fell down upon'/Igone, Villa franca, and Villa ano- 
va, and upbn other Towns which lay lower; and taking them without 
any reſiſtance, they kame to Pancaleri; where they took up the ſame 
Quartets; and lodged inthe ſame Fortifications, wherein the Dake bad 
iticamped a little before againſt them: they then bad a mind to take Ca- 
rignano, which lay a little lower within two Musket ſnhot of the . 
where 


He death of the Bube of 5 ev0y proved not ſo great an Alteration 
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where the wooddenBridge was, indeavouring to pals by that way to Ca. 
ſallez they therefore ſent ſome of their Horſe, under Mounſieur De la Tre- 
moville, to Corignano, where taking a ſtrong houſe which ſerved for a Ca- 


ſtle, they advanced to the Bridge. Duke Victeris being aware of their ends, 


came out of Savigliano, and marc hing with his Army on the hither bank, 
he made two companies of Carabines ad vance, that they might come the 
ſooner to the Bridge, which got thither juſt at the ſame time that the 
French were come neer the outer more head of the Bridge; and lighting 
off Horſe back they placed themſelves to deſend it: And the French lea- 
ving a Commander with a Troop of Horle in Carignano, retreated to 
Pancaleri : The Spaniſh Horſe came the ſame night to the Bridge, which 
the Carabines defended, and the next day the Duke coming thither with 
his Army, quartered upon the bank oppoſite to Carignano, keeping the 
Bridge in his poſſeſſion, which being broken off in the midſt, met toge- 
ther by a draw Bridge , which being pull'd up on the Dukes fide, fell 
down on the other fide towards Carigna no, ſo as the Duke might open 
the way to his men, and keep it ſhut from the Enemy, About 
4000 Dutch were to come to Avigliana under Count Verrua 3 by which 
recruit the Duke became ſtronger, he would not refuſe to fight the e- 
nemy , but reſolved to quarter on the other fide of the Poe, that he 
might be neerer them; to the which purpoſe he ſent 500 hundred Foot, 
and a peece of Cannon, under the Camp · Maſter Luigi Ponſe a Spaniardg 
to recover Carignano; atier the which he ſent Gerardo Gambacorti with 
4 o Horſe, tothe end that coming to the Capuchins place they might 
ſhelter the 500 foot buſied in the taking of Carignano, and might alſo 
back the Dutch who were to come to Avigliano without any convoy of 
Horſe, to the Camp, Penſe went with his men to force Carignans; and 
whilſt he was hotteſt in the buſineſs, Gambacorti who found that the ſuc- 
cour was come, he left a company of Curaſsiers at the Capuchins plain, 
and advanced with the three other companies of Carabines, towards 
Pancaleriz where meeting with the Enemies Van led on by Marquis 
Diffiate, he began a ſtout skirmiſh , at the beginning whereof Gam- 

bacorti ſent to the Duke to advance with the whole Army, or that 

whilſt he fought the enemy, he might retreat with the Cannon, and 

men which fought before Carignano. But the Duke who had received 

new advertiſment from Verrua, would come neither that day, nor by 

that way 5 but anſwered, that he would not advance with the Army, but 

wiſh'd him to entertaine the Enemy, till the Cannon were withdrawn; 


The conflict laſted four hours, wherein the French increafing in num- 


ber, cha.'d Gambacortito the Port-cullis of Carignano, where by reaſon 
ot the narrowneſſe of the place he could hardly have retreated without 
ditorder, had he not been ſeaſonably ſuccour'd by Martin d' Aragona, 
who was ſent to him by the Duke with 400 Spaniſh Musketiers; fo as 
being incouraged by this new recruit, the French were eaſily repreſſed; 
who thinking that the Enemies whole Army had paſt over the River, 
together with the re-ruit, were ſlacker in their purſuit, and afforded 
convenience to Gambacorti, and to Don Martin of Aragon, to retreat back 
in good order by the Bridge, all the Cannon and Foot wnich were gon 
to the taking of Carignano being drawn off before them. The numbers 
that dyed in this conflict were equal on both ſides; the Duke of “re- 
muglia 
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muglia received a ſore wound in the knee, by a Musket- ſhot, and a Cap- 
rain of Horſe was alſo ſorely wounded the French quarter d in 6 arig- 
nano, and the Duke on the oppoſite ſhore, obſerving one anothers 
wayes, and expecting another occaſion for action which it was not long 
ere it preſented it ſelf very fi | gulany for the French. For the Duke be- 
ing impatient totarry on this ſide the Poe, and not being contented with 
his being fenc d by the water, bad a deſire to go to the oppoſite ſhore, 
and to fortiſie the head of the Bridge towards S arignano; the buſineſſe 
being argyed,met with variety of opinions; as for the new Fortification, 
it was conſidered, that hy making it the Enemies army would be in a 
manner beſieged, for it would be forced by the Garriſon of that For- 
tiſication to live cloſer and more united, and would conſequently find 
greater ſcarcity of Maite and Fortage: And in caſe it ſhould go to 
Tarin, as it was feared it would, or would attempt going to Caſale by 
the Caneveſe, they might the eaſilier keep behind them, hinder their de- 
fignes, and oppoſe all their attempts. On the contrary it was ſaid, that 
the fitter, and more opportune the fortification ſhould be, the harder and 
more dangerauy it would be to begin it, and bring it to perfection, 
by reaſon of the Enemies being quartered ſo neer in Carignano; who, 
were it only for Reputations ſake, could not poſſibly ſuffer that fortifi- 
cation to be made under their noſes. Moreover, that the intended work 
being divided, and ſeparated by the water from the Army, it would be 
bard to fuccour its that therefore deing: cogent to keep the Bridge 
in their power, which afforded them ſufficient convenience to keep 
behind any. motion of the Enemy, they ſhould make uſe of the ſatety 
that the River afforded them, againſt whatſoever the French ſhould do. 
The contraty opinion prevailed for fortitying, which was thus deviſed; 
that a half Moon ſhould be made on the head of the, Bridge towards 
carignano, which ſhould be flank d on both ſides which were to be 
made on alittle Iſland which the Poe makes neer the banks the care of 
the half Moon was committed to the Spaniards, and the trench on the 
right hand to the Dutch, and tbat on tte left to the Italians; and they 
were all ordered, that if the Enemy ſhould aſſault them before they were 
fortified, they ſhould retreat by the Bridge without making any teſiſt- 
ance; if after they were foitified, that they ſhould. defend themſelves, 
They wropght two days quietly in their works, without being troubled 
by the French, . who did but laugh at them; but conſidering the conſe- 
quence beiter afterwards, and knowing what prejudice it would occa- 
ſion when itſhould be perfeRed , eſpecially if they ſhould be inforced 
to reinove tom where they were; They ſent for a good ſtrength of 
men from Pancaleri, and (allied on the ſudden forcibly rom Carignaxo, 
to diſtribute them whilſt the work was imperfect; 1200 of the beſt and 
braveſt E ench gave the firſt furious aſſault, the Dutch making but bad 
reſiſtance, thoſe ve:y ſame who behaved themſelves ſo bravely in the 
cot flict at Avig liana, began to quit their ſtations and fled, without almoſt 
ſtriking a ſtroke 3 ſo as the haf Moon which lay open on that ſide, 
after a long and valiant reſiſtance, was loſt, together with many men: 
Wh&eupen; the other Trench m ade by the Italians, who were not able 
to withſtand the brunt, was alſo abandoned; nor could the Duke ſend 
any to ſuccour them though Fe —— N For the Bridge being 
0 | to 
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too narrow to paſſe ovet mati a-bfeſt, rhe ſuecour was too flender for 
ſuch an aſſault 5 nity, the confufidn of thoſe that came in to fuccour was 
prejudicial to themſelves : for thronging rogether upon the Bridge, 
many of them fell into the water and were drowned ; thoſe that dyed 
aud were uro d, on the Dukes fide, wexe 300 foot; cheſe of quality 
that were ſlain, Wete Den #1 wp Swaſſo,” Leiutenant to che Camp- 
Mandt Genetal, and ſome Foor Captains; Den Martin a" Aragon, 
after given great ttial of his Valour, was fore Wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner; Camp. Maſter Nicolo Doria, being ſhotÞy a Mus ket, dyed foon 
after, 200 of the French were ſlain, and yet both ſides were equally 
affraid, tor each party cut the Bridge intwo vn their ſide; The French 
feared andther better regulated affault ; being very weak, and havi 
loſt many men; and hearing that the whole body of the Dutch who 
were befote Mantua, was cbme to the Enemies Camp: And the Duke 
that 'tFe French paſſing over the Bridge in the heat of victory, might 
cauſe great diſturbance in the Camp, which was full of fear and confu- 
ſion. - Thus both of them being divided by the River, both. of them 
were Maſters of the Field 3 the French, on that fide the Poe which was 
towards the Alps, the Duke, on that ſide which lay towards Caſale; 
the Armies increaſed almoſt at the ſame time; for Collalto having taken 
Mantua came into Picamont with 8o0O Foot, and 1500 Hofe, under 
Marthal Scomberg, who being to paſſe thotow the vally of Suſe, Marſhal 
De la Force, and Mombyancy ,. after having tarried ten or twelve dayes 
in Carignano, and having well tefreſh'd their men with the victuals 
which they found there, wett towards that valley to encounter them; 
and the Duke, whtnthey wetegon, quitted his quarters, and took up 
new between Tu# and Moncaleri: and having ſent 2000 Foot to 
defend Tai, he betook himſelf to defend the ſtone Bridge, which 
was built over the Pot, neer Mencaleri, quartering 2000 Foot upon the 
Hill which overt6dEd the Bridge on Moycater?'s tide. When the Freneh 
Army was come to Wola, it heard that Scomberg being come with new 
Forces from Frante had taken 4viglians, whereinto he entred without 
any oppoſition, finding it infected with the Plague and void of inha- 
bitants, as many other Towns in Piedmont were; he came before the 
Caſtle, which ttbſting to the ſtrength of its ſcituation, ſtood upon de- 
fence, though the Plague was got amongſt the garriſon, and though 
the Caſtle was onely fortified after the ancient manners the Duke 
would have advancet'to relieve the Caſtle, but he was petſwaded to the 

contrary by Collalto, who was not naturally given to love danger. 
Collalto foreſaw, that by going to relievethe Caſtle they might per- 

chance come to a battle, wherein the Dukes men being diſcour- 
aged by the unfortrinate ſucceſſe of the two laſt actions, would not have 
behaved themſelves betrer then before, and ruine depending upon the 
loſs, he thought it would not be wiſely doge, to adventure the main con- 

cernment upon a battle. So the Caſtle wanting relief, and more ſtreight- 
ned for want of water, then by the Enemy, it fell into the hands of the 

French. This acquiſition opened the way for the French into the Ca- 

reveſa and from thence to Caſſalle; and it was not unlikely but that they 

might eaſily paſſe over the Poe over againſt that City, where being un- 

der the ſhelter of the Cannon of that pl:ce, and joyning with the gar- 

riſon 
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riſon which was there, they might eaſily paſs the foord, and conſe- 
quently relieve Caſefe: which the Duke apprehending, he ſent Cam- 
bacorti with 400 Horſe into the Caneveſe, to the ond, that þaffing over 
la Dera, they might maſter that way and 1 Spinola, fearing 
the danger, munited the bank of Poe with a dauble Trench, the one 
againſt rhe River, the other againſt the City and Citadel, before which 
ey wrought continually, bringing on their approaches; inſomuch as 
the Spaniards, to whoſe ſhare the taking of the Bulwark of :S«»' Croce 
fell, were advanc d ſo far as they weteready to fall into the Ditch, and 
attempted the Wall ;; and when by the ſtroug oppugning and by the 
ſcarcity of Victuals, the Town was not likely to hold out long, the 
Siege, defence and fuccour, were delaied by a Treaty of Truce, which 
being formerly begun, was not long after perfected ; and that the ori · 
ginal and progreſs of this Treaty of Truce, and of another Negotiation 
ot Pe.ice which was at this time veryhotly handled, and not long after 
concluded in the Diet at ati bone, may be the better known, it will be 
neceſſary to take the buſineſs a little higher. 

Tt.e Electors not being content to have made the Emperour lay 
down his Arms, by caſhiering Malen the Duke of Frulud, and 
by diflolving that Atmy which was ſo formidable to all Germany 
they demanded that ſome order might be taten about the ſetling of the 
affairs of Italy, eſpecially thoſe of Mantus and Mont ferrat L they ho- 
neſted this their demand with the juſtice of Nevers his cauſe, who, as 
they ſaid, was not to be put out of poſſeſſion of his Dominions unheard : 
the y ſaid lixkewiſe, that it was a great prejudice to the juriſdiction of the 
Empire, chat the Spaniatds, under the namie and authority of the Empe- 
rour, ſhould bereave a Vaſſall of the Empire of thoſe States; to make 
themſelves maſters there f; for if they ſhould fall into their hands, it 
would be hard to exerciſe the Ceſarean authority againſt them, and 
they would hardly be brought ro acknowledge that they held them as 
in Fee from the Empire: they likewiſe complain d that Armies were 
ſent into Italy without their knowledge or confent 5 alledging that this 
was contrary to the ancieat inſtitutions of the Sacred Empire, which 
they publickly ſaid were broken and violated, as well in this, as in many 
other things: they tacitely reproved him for having by the Cefarean 
Arms and Authority aſſiſted the rather violent then juſt ends of the 
Spaniſh Agents, againſt a Vaſſal who was ready to acknowledge that 
be held thoſe States from Ceſar, and did with all ſubmiſſion deſite to be 
inveſted thei einto: the; exaggerated the ſtrange conſequences which 
would reſult to Germany from theſe commotions; for the King of 
France, and Prince of Italy, being defirous for their own ſafety fake to 
maintain thoſe States, and that Duke, thongh they could not directly 
oppoſe the Ceſarean and Spaniſh Forces in his defence, did notwith- 
ſtanding hold intelligence together, and did affiſt the German Princes 
underhand, who were deſirous of novelties, that they might alienate 
themſelves from the Emperour, and incite the people againſt him; 
and that they did alſo adminiſter aid to the King of Swedlaza, to the 
end, that the Emperours Forces being held play in Germany, might 
not foment the Spaniards in 1taly : they perſiſted the more confidently 
in theſe their complaints, tor that they 1 Emperour _— and 
K kk 2 them 
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themſelves favoured, and fet on by the King af France, with whom 
they held tri and ſecret Intelligence. Thar King had ſent Monſieur 
Lein, Emibaſſadourito: the Diet, to juſtifie in appearance his aſſi ſting a 
Vaſlal of the Sacred Empire, againſt the Spaniards, who under the co - 
jour of the Sacred Empire, ſtrove to oppreſs him, and to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of his Dominions, to make way for the Monarchy of Italy, which 
they lo much coveted: but in effet to ſollicite the Electors and Princes 
of Germaiiy, who were ill ſatis ed with the preſent condition of affairs, 
—— 2 then to joyn in beating down the Auſtrian greatneſs, 
and to ſavour the Dube of Nevrrs his cauſes which the Pope did alſo 
favour, who was very deſirous to keep thoſe States in the Houſe of 
Gonſ4z4; to the end, that by excluding the Spaniards from thence, 
Italy might not hazard the loſs of Liberty: but he chiefly favoured the 
emulation which allthe German Ptinces bore to the Spaniards; by rea- 
ſon of the exceſſive authority which the King of Spains Agents arro- 
ga'ed untothemſelyesin Cefars Court; wherein pretending to be above 
all, they ſeemed as if they would govern the affairs of Germany as they 
liſted ; and the Emperour. as well for his conjunction in intereſt, as for 
his neceſſity of being ſuppliec with moneys, was forc'd to adhere unto 
them: which the Germans not being able to tolerate, they did oppoſe 
their ends and intereſts : ſo as under colour of the juſtice of Nevers his 
cauſe, and of preſerving the vights ofthe German Empire, they croſsd 
the Emperor.inthis very cauſe, aud would maintain it againſt the Spaniſh 
Agents, who endeavouted to ſuffocate it by power in ceſar Court, as 
they did to oppreſs ĩt by Arms in Italy: wherefore they reiterated their 
former Proteſtatious, not tojoyn in the defence of the war made by the 
King of Swedland, whoſe actions increaſing in fame and reputation, be- 
gan to make men bethink themſelves, The Duke of Savoy alſo and 
Cofalto fomented the ſpeedy concluſion of the peace, who both of 
them writto that Diet, and told the Emperour and the Electors, that 
Piedmont could no longer maintain the war; whoſe affairs runnidg ma- 
niteſt ruine, the Duke was forced either to ſuccumb to the King of 
France, or to agree with him: if either of which ſhould happen, all 
things would neceſſarily be ruined, The Emperour, who bad no 
Forces on foot, and ſaw ſuch an averſion in the Electors, and in ſo ma- 
ny otaer Princes, to the wars of Ita, being ſcandalized at the unjuſt 
proceedings againſt Nævers; the Emperour being alſo touched in con- 
icieace, and defirous of his Sons election, for which he had alread 
given way to much greater things, eaſily conſented to all their de- 
fires : many things were therefore treated of, many things pretend- 
ed, and neer concluding, in favour to the Duke of Nevers, and co 
the great prejudice of the Spaniſh pretenſions. Don Carls Doria, Duke 
of Tzrcs, was then Embatiadour in extraordinary from the King of 
Spain, in Rartsbone : being ſent to that Diet to further the Election of 
the King of the Romans, in the pecſon of the King of Hungary, Son 
to the Emperour, married at this time to Mary, Siſter to the King of 
Spain but this Election not being to be treated of in this Diet, becauſe 
it was not in imated the ein, as was neceſſary by the Laws of the Em- 
pirez and for that the Electors of Saxony and of Brandenburg, (diſguſted 
by the Emperour, and almoſt qui: e alienated from him) were neither 
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ome thither, nor had ſent their Proctories thither: And after Orders 
taken in the Diet for the Affaits of Germany, and of the Empire, the Ne- 
gotiations were reduced to the Affairs of Italy, and particularly, to the 
Duke of Neters his Cauſe, | 

Doris, who ſaw upon what diſadvantagious terms the Peace was 
treated on for the King of Spain, and how far the French prevailed by 
the help and Iatelligence held by the Electors; and that the Emperout 
being forced by the leudneſs ot the Times, and of his own Intereſts, 
could not govern his pretenſions as he would have done, but was for- 
ced to incline towards giving them ſatis faction, even much to the pre- 
judice of his own Affairs; he earneſtly deſired, and obtained it, That 
he not being ſent to Treat of Peace in the Kings Name, might be per- 
mitted to acquaint the King upon what Conditions the Agteement was 
negotiated, before it was concluded. Thus having gotten a ſuſpenſion 
for two moneths, they forbare to conclude what they were already 
agreed upon, 

Whilſt the peace was treated on in Ratisbone, it was not abandoned 
by the Nuntio Panciruelo in Italy, wherein all parties were well inclined 
unto it: the King of France, Duke of Savoy, and Collalto, for the ſame 
realons for which they did ſollicite it ia Germany, and the two laſt, be- 
cauſe they liked not the buſineſs of Caſalle. The Duke, by reaſon of the 
great prejudice which would reſult to him, if it ſhould ſucceed happi- 
ly; and Collalis, out of the emulation he bore to Spinola, and his hatred 
tothe Spaniards z which reſpe&s, on the contrary, made Spinola very 
much deſire it, leſt that the bad correſpondency with the Duke, and 
Colalto's emulation, might ruine it, to his great diſcredit, Collalto ha- 
ving appeared ſo averſe unto it, as that he would not grant him one 
bare thouſand men, though he caſhiered them after Mantua was taken, 
and Spizols needed them much before Caſalle: ſo as Spinola being in- 
forc'd by ſo many difficulties and diffideaces, bad promiſed the Nun- 
tio to quit the enterpriſe, if the French would forego the Dukes Towas 
which they had taken, and would retreat to beyond the Mountains: 
which Agreement being accepted by the King of France, would have 
been effected, had not his authority been reſtrained by new Orders 
from Spain; for Abbot Scaglia, who was ſent, as hath been ſaid, by 
the late Duke into Spain, bad acquainted that Court with Spinoia's aver- 
ſion to the Duke; with the bad intelligence which paſs d between him 
and Collaito, and what ſad conſequences might thereupon inſue to the 
prejudice of the common cauſe: he had aſo accuſed Spinola of being 
too apparently inclined to making peace, upon any whatſoever condi- 
tions, fuch as would not only be diſhonourable for their Forces, but 
appareatly dangerous for the common affairs; and that it could not be 
known whence this ſhould proceed, unleſs it were from his bad inclina- 
tion towards the Duke, with whom he had proceeded ſo ſeve ely : fo 
as nothing but ruinous effects tothe common affairs could be expected 
from ſo great a diſcrepancy of bumours,ends and wills 3 ſince the Duke 
nor being able any longer to endure it would be forced to uſe any 
means for his own honour and ſafety: to theſe powerful reaſons, he 
added no leſs prevailing proofs : amongſt others, the rough draught 
of certain Cap 'tul. tions of Peace, written by Spinola's Secreiary, 

| whereby 
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whereby thoughthe King of France was obliged to free the Duke of 
Savoys Dotpinions, and to withdraw his Forces into France, yet was 
there no caution mentioned for the obfervance thereof; ſo as it was in 
the Kings will and choice whether or no he would obſerve what he was 
bund unto by the Articles, though all things ſhould be punctually ob- 
ſerved by the reſt: nor was this all: he covenanted by the ſame Capi- 
tulatious that all the Potentates of Italy and Germany, the Electors by 
name, ſhould favour the States of Mantua and Montferrar, in caſe they 
ſhould be moleſted by any ; and the Duke obliged himſelf to afford paſ- 
ſage and victuals to the French Armies, if they ſhould be ſent to ſuc- 
cour thoſe Sta: es: a League, or rather a Conſpiracy, of all theſe Princes 
againft the Emperour and King of Spain, if at any time the Emperour 
ſhould upon any juſt caufe proceed againſt his Vaſſal, or if the King of 
Spain ſhould aſſiſt the Emperour; and yer, ſaid Scaglia, Spinola winking 
at ſo great indignitie; and prejudices, would willingly have accepted 
and ſubſcribed ir, had it not been abhorred by the Duke and by Cellal- 
to, wit h the unanimous conſent of all the Captains, as being too inſo- 
lent and too unworthy of the Ceſarean authority, and repuls'd as too 
prejudicial to Piedmont, and to the State of Millan. Theſe and other 
reaſons prevailed ſufficiently with the Conde Daca, who was more in- 
clined to the Duke of Sv, then to Spinela: ſo as there needed not 
many perfwaſions, to induce him to limit Spinols's authority in the 
point of making peace: ſo as when Murine going into France to Ne- 
gotiate with the King, return d to Italy, with the concluſion agreed up- 
on by the King, he found all broken off and in diſorder by new Directi - 
ons: in this interim the old Duke being dead, a ſuſpenſion of Arms 
was treated of by the new Duke, between himſelt and the Com- 
manders of Ceſar, and the King of Spaixs party, on one fide, and the 
French Commanders on the other fide, as well in Italy as out of it: b 

which all hoſtility and innovation of the Fortifications, hoſtile acts, and 
taking of Towns was inhibited : that the City and Caſtle of Caſall 
ſhould be aſſigned over to Spinola, and that he ſhould furniſh the Cita- 
del, being paid for it, with Victuals during the time of Truce; that if 
the peace ſhould be concluded in Ratisbone, it ſhould be obſerved on all 
ſides ; it not concluded by the 15* of October, that the Truce ſhould 
ceaſe, and that it ſhould be lawful for the French afterwards to en- 
deavour the relief of the Citadet, and for the others to defend it; and 
that each of them might uſe their Arms, and do all hoſtile acts, as be- 
fore the Truce ; thatit the Citadel ſhould not be ſuccoured during the 
whole moneth of Ober, it ſnould be delivered over to Spinola, who 
was to have Hoſtages given him, for the performance thereof: that 
if it ſhould be ſuccoured, Spinola ſhould re- deliver the Caſtle and Cita- 
del. The French Commande:s durſt not accept of this Truce, with- 
out expreſs order from the King; though Toras inform'd them often 
what want they had of Victuals, Moneys and Men, many whereof were 
dead of the Plague: proteſting that he could not keep it longer then 
September: this Propoſal being tent to Paris, it was eafily agreed to 
for there they deſired time for the delivery of Caſalle, to the end, that 
thereby they might make the peace which was in treaty at Ratisbove, 
upon bette conditions; or might have time to relieve it, if peace ſhoul d 
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not be concluded: VVhereupon 'Maqnlicur. di Breſſe. was immediately 
ſent to 1zaty,> with expreſs Orders / to the: Freaqh Commanders and to 
the Duke au Mn, Who, as ftattvbeen ſaig was in Cafalle, chat the 
ſhould accept of it: hut ſome . men while paſt, Caſalle 
was not in the former / conditipn :; foe the. beſiegera as bath been for- 
merly ſaidꝭ wote gotteh o the Dicch;..and the Nrapolitans, who be- 
ſieged the Ou, were Allem apo the Walls 3: and the Plague having 
cofiſlimtd many of che deſtudams, it might probably be ſuppoſtd that 
for want of men the like might!befall; chat place; as bad hapned to 
Mantua; it being likewife known t thofp: within the Town were in 
great ſcarcity of Victuals ; wheretfore! Spinnt making his advantage 
thereof, wod no longer liſten to any fuſpenfion,. to any Truce or 
peace; dpetially as condetning making the Citadel longer-liv'd; by 
turniſhing it wih Viuals, and not innovating aby-thing during the 
Trute, nt making noed eſences againſt ſuch ſueconrs as ſboyld come 

when the Tnee ſhould beexpired. Cl 
- Spinold Ali at dis ne much weatiedboth in body and mind, by the 
labo art he had taken, aud hy the agttation of ſpirit which he had ſuffer- 
ed in theſe preſent Occdorences: the leſſening of his power had wounded 
him ſor-ly'::wheretore falling ſicł . and c his malady both of body and 
mind encrekſing. de toon became un c fir managing ſo important an 
enterpriſe, or indeed for any other enterpriſe a it was therefore requi- 
ſite to ſeud for che M lsof San Cree, who was then at Gewes, and 
tot the Lord Chancellor and tiaſeof the-Cabinet Conace), from Mil- 
las, wo Heing come to the Camp, pened the Kings Orders, which 
provided fet a ſucceſſvut in caſe Spiauliy ſhould die 3 and therein they 
tound Sev" Croce nominated to Spina relinquiſh d the Go- 
vetnmentef al thiags: puν⁰,ien from the Camp, and retired ta 
Caſtel nuvwd di ſcrluli in the Tomoneſr, to be cured of his lickneſss 
but being aneient, andi his ficknefs: encteaſing, he dyed on the a5thof 
September, two moneths after the late Duke of $«voy. The Affairs of 
Wat and Government went leſs in eputation by Spi s death : the 
Duke of 3 νονν, wearied with the. croubles of a long war, which he ſaw 
was ſtill thaintained in his Coumry, aud not being pleaſed that the Spa- 
niards ſhduld ſuffer him to loſe his State, ſa they might get Caſale, liſt- 
ned willingly to the offers of Franct ; which promiſed to reſtore him 
to the entite poſſeſfion of all that had been taken from him, and, more- 
over, ſatisfaRion and recompence for his pretences to Montferrat; for 
the King of France finding what difficulty and danger there would be 
in relieving Caſalle, by reaſon of the Dukes oppoſition, laboured to 
win him over from the contrary party; and if the Duke could be ſafely 
re · poſſeſs d of his own by peace herefore ſhould he wait for the re- 
covery thereof by the untemtain and ruinous events of war? moreover, 
by tavouring the buſineſs of Caſule, he made fetters for his own ſlave - 
ry; ſince then by preſerving that place, he might recover his own 
State, and have ſatis faction for all his pretences, what reaſon bad he to 
endeavour the getting of it, with ſo much loſs to his Subjects, and pre- 
judice to his own Dominions: but theſe practices met with theſe difh - 
culties : the Duke would not part from the Ceſarean and Spanith fide, 
without being effectually reſtored to all that bad been taken from him ; 

an 
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and the King would ee it as age for ili reſtitution of Mast- 
already loſt, and oN ſalle, if for want of relief it ſnould chance to be 
loſt. Vet this treayebeing' on foot made the Duke more remiſſe 
in his joyaing- with dpa, and: deflraus torhindlt the buſineſſe fo as 
that the Sptniards (rouſd deſire general peace whereby he was ſure 
to bertRares th-lefetmiricondilion; and that Saale ſbauld not fall 
into che Ip anlarde nahds: t yet h wiſrly cloked thede his ends with ſeve- 
rab #rbificeyy He ag[weredghe Frenuh, who promiſing ſpeedy poſſeſſion 
of albthyghe-had loſtyearneſt lh elt bim 
that he could not in hobourpaſſe — enl 
King of Spain, to tumity with him ; and thatit would be goo great an 
indignity that the ſanei Sun, which at his rifing (aw him a Friend to that 
Kingy ſhould ar his fetting finde bim his Enemy. That there ſhould-, 
ſome time be allowed between the one and the other; as Summen turnes 
not ſuddemly to Winter; without the interpoſing of Autumn; nor 
Winter to Summer, without the like interpoſal of the Spring he offered 
notwithſtandiüg, to declare himſelf neutral fon a while, el: buſineſſe 
mightbe brought ro ſome reaſonable compoſition, and that in caſe 
the Spaniards ſhould fail vf deg what became chem, e would be ready 
to declare for France; and ta oſe who would oppaſe reaſon. 
Thelexwee the points diſcugd.intbeſe preſent negotiations but neither 
wat Collalis right to the King obSpeain scauſes for though now that his 
tival dyinola was temoved 7 it appeated that he ig more favour the 
enterprize ot: Caſſalle, had it been for. nothing elſe but that the eaſineſſe 
ot the ſuecels wherein he had coqperated, might double the glory which 
he pietended to by the taking of MH yet through the hate which he 
bore to the name of Spain,; he held better intelligence with the new 
Duke then with the Spaniards 3; and perſiſting in dis firſt xeſolution of, 
minding the defence of Piedmont, and the oppoſing of the French more 
then the taking of Caſſalle, he would not affatd any help therxeunto. 
This his ill will proceeded ot from the avetſion of the Ceſarean 
Officers to thoſe of Sp4n, but from ll offices done him bye Spaniſſi 
Agents to the Emperour; for c thinking that he bore no good will 
unto the King, they had uſed all the means they could to remove him 
from his charge, and that he might be ſent for back into Germany z and 
certainly it had been done, had it not been for his Wife, whole favour 
with the *'Emperour defended him againſt the endeavours of the Spa- 
niards: The Duke being therefore inelined to the French, forthe reco- 
very of his State, or to the preſervation of Caſſale, for his own indemp- 
nity-z ad knowing that the loſſe of that Town would mar tt e general 
peace, which was the onely thing which could put him into his former 
condition: and Collalta being totally inclined to favour the Dukes in- 
tereſt, and Sancta Croce not being of fo warlike a diſpoſition as was Spi- 
nola, but being rather mild and remiſs, and much addicted to civil ne- 
gotiations, much leſſe to the troubles and dangers of war; it was ne- 
ceſſarythat thoſe that looked aſquint upon the taking of Caſſalle, having 
more field- room allowed by the weakneſſe ot the preſent Governmear, 
ſhould openly vent their diſſatistaction, and ſhew the greater reſeat- 
ment. The firſt action of want of reſpect towards Sancta Croce, and 
Lo | | of 
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of great prejudice to the main affair, was the Truce and ſuſpenſion of 
Atms, which Spinola retuſed , and which was now accepted of by the 
Duke in tavour to the French, and by Collalto in favour to the Duke, 
which had it been never ſo little a while delay'd,theCity and Citadel of 
Caſſalle would certainly have been ſurrendered, T his ſuſpenſion being by 
them accepted, and ſubſcribed without Sancta Croce his knowledge, nay 
contrary to his will, was preſently ſent to Sancta Croce to be by him ſub- 
ſcribed. This appeared to Sancta Croce, and to the other Commanderggo 
be an action, as indeed it was, ſo proud and arrogant, as if the Duke nd 
Collalto did thereby arrogate unto themſelves rhe ſupream arbitracy of 
things, even about Sancta Croce's ſelf; Yet wanting Courage to contradict 
it, or to reſent it, he unwillingly gave way unto it; and the fear of the 
Dukes and Coſlaltos alienation prevailing over his dignity, he ſubſcribed 
the Truce and ſuſpenſion of Arms; For had he done otherwiſe, the com- 
mon cauſe being by them abandoned, ur indeed croſs d, might be reduc- 
ed into great ſtreights. The Truce being thus by common conſent ac- 
cepted, the King ot Spain's Forces quit Pieamont, & retreated to the State 
of Millain, Collalto laying behind with the Ceſarean Forces. Thoſe who 
were before Caſſalle retired likewiſe into the State of Millain, to refreſh 
themſelves, after the labour which they bad taken in the ſiege, except 
2000 who entied the City & the Caſtle, which by the Articles of Truce 
were aſſigned over to Sancta Croce, and ſome few Foot, who ſtay d to 
guard the Artillery and quarters. Sancta Croce ſpake with the Duke, and 
with Collalts, in ers ; after that the Truce was ſubſcribed, They 
ſcemed to be both of them willing to refer all things belonging to 
the management of the war to him, and by reſpectful and reverent be- 
baviour, {ought to mitigate his anger, and to excuſe what they had 
done; it was not known whether they did this really to make ſatisfation 
for what they bad done, or to draw money from him, which they very 
much preſt for; for they were known to be in truth otherwiſe minded. 
Yet ſo weak ot counſell was he, as he did not onely take all in good 
part, but ſought to buy their good wills with ready moneies; whereof 
though ke himſelf were in great ſtreighis, he disburs'd 200000 Ducates, 
part whereof the Duke received, part Collalto. And becauſe by the 
Articles of Truce all making of Fortifications was forbiddea , Sancta 
Croce imploy d himſelf in making proviſion of faggots,and of other ma- 
terials, upon any occaſion which might happen when the Truce ſhould 
be expired; which notwithſtanding he proceeded in but ſlowly, by rea- 
ſon of the gte t hopes he bad of peace, which being joyned to his ab- 

horrence ot war and expences, all proviſions ſeemed ſuperfluous. 
Theſe hopes accompanied and nouriſh'd with great defire, had alſo 
made the Court of France negligent in making new recruits for 1:aly, 
had not Cardinal Richelien, contrary to the opinion of the whole Coun- 
cil, laboured to perſwade the King to the contrary : Shewing him that 
in caſe Peace ſhould not be concluded in the time prefixt for Truce, it 
would be neceſſary that the Citadel ſhould be ſurrendred ; which being 
come into the Spaniards hands, the ſtate of :ffairs would be reduced to 
ſuch a conditior, as it would be booileſſe to hope for any ſatis faction or 
peace; and tha: tie ſo great expe. ience, the ſo great labour and troub'e 
which they had been at tor the maintaining of Caſſalle, would together 
with the reputation and honour of the Armes of France be loſt; the Ki g 
LII being 
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being perſwaded by theſe reaſons gave order for the levying of as many 
Souldiers as could be, whereof a body of 1200 being raifed was ſent 
to Pinarallo, under Marſhal Marigliacł, which was a good recruit tothe 
French Camp, ii being much diminiſhed, The 15 ofoctab.drew neer, and 
no news being heard of Peace, they treated of proroguing the Truce, 
whereof Sancta Croce, who naturally abhorr'd the thought of War, and 
the Commaadetrs and Council no leſs then he were defirous, by reaſon 
of 7 confuſicn and difference of opinions and bumours which was a- 
moͤlgſt them, and for the diſtruſt they had of the Duke and of Callalto, 
which made them deſpair of good ſucceſs; but the French, whoſe num- 
bers were iacreaſed, fearing that they might diſſolve by delay, and build- 
ing very much upon the neceſſities and weakneſs of the Enemy, refuſed 
itzas did alſo the Duke and CoZalts,being diſpleaſed that the firſt ſuſpen- 
fion granted by them was ill reſented. Wheretore becauſe the world 
thought, and the Spaniards ſeemed aſſured, that what they had done was 
a that time very ſeaſonable, they were now very backward ; to the end 
that the good of the former ſuſpenſion might appear by the contrary 
effe ds, and that ſo Sancta Croce, and the reſt who had blamed ir, might 
learn at their own coſt to liſten better inthe future to their Counſels. 
But the condition of affairs being much alter'd from what it was when 
the Truce was made, made the preſent refuſal be approved; the French 
wete then weak, and deſpaired of relieving the Town, by reaſon of the 
ſtout oppolitionztheCity & Citadel were reduced tothe utmoſt extremi- 
ty for want ot victuals, & by the advancing of the ſiege: it was now clean 
contrary 3 the French were very ſtrong in Piedmom, they met with little 
or no oppoſition, the City and Citadel were that mean while maintained 
with victuals by the Spaniards, and they had ſome proviſions lay d in for 
the future; The ſiege was much leſſened, their courage cooled, prepara- 
tions ſlackned, and, in fine, the affairs of the Camp were much worſe in 
Counlell, Courage, and Union, and the reputation thereof was much 
diminiſhed, The Truce being expired, and nothing that was done 
in Ratisbone being known in Italy, the French berook themſelves to re- 
lieve the Ton, but without victuals, or any other proviſions for ſuſte- 
nance of the Citadel which they were to relieve g their whole Forces 
conſiſted of about 15000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, to boot with ſome 
4000 which were left in Piedmont , under Monſieur Di Tavares , to 
entertain or to give pretence to the Duke, and tothe Dutch who re- 
mained in Piedmont after the Truce, to keep from joyning with Sancta 
Croce, if he ſhould oppoſe the ſuccour; and to intuſe more terror into 
the Enemy, they uſed many tricks and inventions to make their prepa- 
rations appear greater, and the number of their men more, as well 
of thoſe who remained in Piedmont, as thoſe who went to the relief; 
There were three Marſhals choſe, who were to manage the whole buſi- 
neſſe, Sforza, Scomberg, and Marigliack, and theſe were to command 
every day by turnes 3 the Duke demanded men from Sancta Croce to 
oppoſe them, but did not obtain them, were it either out of diſtruſt, ar 
that knowing all the Dutch were in P;edmont,would have the remainder 
for his own ſafety ſake keep before Caſſale. Wherefore ſeeing that 
neither the Duich nor the Duke moved, the French Army paſt over the 
Poe alittle below Saluæ zs without any oppoſition, and came to Scarna- 
Fxo, where they muſtered on the fifth of Octeb. and march d on the next 
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day, having with them only fix ſmall pieces of Artillery; The Duke 
ot Momorancy being gone to France after the Truce was concluded, was 
not preſent in this action. The marching of this Army, and the fo 
conſt ant reſolution to relieve the Town; afforded much diſcourſe 
touching the Duke and Collalto, whether they held private intelligence 
with the French or no; it being thought, that otherwiſe it was impoſſi- 
ble three Marſhals ſhould take a journey of four ſcore miles in an Ene- 
mies Countrey, where they had no ſtrong Holds for the ſafety of their 
watch, or upon any occaſion, for their retreat; and therefore ſubje& 
to be aſſaulted not without manifeſt danger, and torc'd to fight in any 
diſadyanragiousplace with a freſh, nimble Army, ſtronger then theirs: 
And ſay they had been ſure to meet with no oppoſition, or had had a 
ſafe Conduct ſent them by the Enemy; yet they might have ſuppoſed 
that they, ſhould meet with greater difficulties and dangers when they 
ſhould be at the end of their march, and be come within fight of the 
Enemies Camp: For the Enemy being very well intreach'd, munited 
wich Artillery, and being poſſeſs d of the City and Caſtle of Caſale, 
they muſt neceſſarily either aſſault them upon roo much diſadvantage 
witbin their Quarters, or beſiege them there; either of which would 
certa:nly have been a deſperate buſineſs; but it was a no leſs dangerous 
and ill adviſed Enterprize to attempt the relief of a famiſh'd place with- 
out vigtua's, which had more need of ſpeedy food for nouriſhment 
then oi men to defend them: Whereinto if they ſhould have gotten, 
who ſees not they muſt have ſurrendred the Town the ſooner, being to 
be the ſooner famiſh.d by the entrance of ſo many men, and would have 
ſtood in more need of victuals. Tbe Army being parted from Scarna- 
fixo march'd to Raconiggi, from theũce to Somariua del Boſco, then to 
Cerexela, that they might from thence come into the County of Affi, 
getting victuals fram the neighbouring Towns : Whileſt they advan- 
ced apace, and in good order, withpurt.any oppoſition, the others were 
not idle before Caſalle; for having notice of the Enemies coming, they 
began to make Trenches , a wal againſt the Citadel as againſt. the 
coming of ſuccour, but more diligently on the fide of the Hills, by 
which way they thought they would mafch, it being the higher and 
more advaniagious z they therefore placed many pieces of Artillery 
there z they,Jlikewiſe ſent:tor thoſe men back who were at the begin- 
ning of the Truce ſent into the Territories of Millan; and upon diſ- 
pute whether or no they ſhould meet the Enemy if they advanced, it 
was reſolved to wait for them in the Trenches, that they might not loſe 
thai advantage by going to meet them which they were ſure to have by 
waiting tox tem. Whiteſt theſe Preparations were making came 
news ot the peace which was made between the Emperour and the King 
of France his Agents at Ratubone, by. which many things were ſtipu- 
lated: Thoſc wherein Italy was concerned, were, 3 
That upon the Duke of * his humbling himſelf to the Emperour he 
ſhould be re<inveſted into poſſeßion of his two Dukedoms, and received into 
protection by the Emperour : That npon notice of the peace all heftility ſhould 
ceaſe in Italy That Trino ſhould be given is the Duke of Savoy, rozerher 
with as many Towns of Montierrat 44 W be worth 18000 Crowns year- 
ly rent. The Emperour being 1 1 better the Treaty as Sula, 1 * 
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either fir that it did in ſome ſort belong ro bum, ſo a he thought no account 
wal made of that Treaty, it being made without his Authority, or were it to 
recompenſe the Duke for the loſſes he had ſeffer d in the preſent Wars, mhere- 
in he had been ever conſtaus to vhe Imperial Party, he ordered ſo many Towns 
of the Dutthy of Mantua 6 the Duke of Guaſtalla s were worth 6000 
Crowns pet annum, to the Durchefs of Lorain what the Arbitrators ſhould 
adj age wiito her withis a certain priſt d time: That the Dutch, reſtoring 
Mantua with the Forts, aiidithe Town of Caneto, ſhonid depart Italy: That 
the Spintards ſhould give over the Siege of Caſalle, and ſhould withdraw 
from Piedmoiit 10 the State of Millan: That the French ſhould paſt back 
over the Alps, quitting all the Towns of Piedmont and Montferrat, ex- 
cept Pinarollo, Bricheras, Suſa, and Avigliana : That the Duke of Savoy 
4ttaining Trino ſhould withdraw his men imo Piedtnont : Tha Caſalle 
and all the Forts and Towns of Montfetrat ſhould be reſtored, except — 
4s ſhould be aſtigned ever to tht Duke of Savoy: That Nevers ſhould have 
leave to furniſh ſuch Towns & did belong unto him with Carriſons, as hit 
Predeceſſors had done. Theſe things being done, that the Emperour ſhould 
cauſe the Tity and Forts of Mantua, and the Town of Caneto, 10 be afigned 
over to the new Dukes, ind bas as the ſame time the King of France ſbould 
reftore the four Towns held by him in Piedmont to rhe Duke of Savoy; and 
that thi ne Fortifications which were made in them fince they were taken 
ſhould be demoliſhed : When this ſhould be done, that the Emperour would 
abanden all the Tomms aud places which bt had taten in the Gro Country, 
the Valtoline being therein comprebentted s and would ſlight the Fortiſcati- 
ons, upon condition that they ſhould not be made uſe of by any : That the 
Emperour and King of France ſhould give Hoſtages to the Pope, for the ob- 
ſervance of what was agretd upon. 

This was the contents of the agreement, and conditions of the peace 
of Ratisbone, for what belong d to che affairs of Itahj: And many o- 
ther things r-lating to the affairs of Germany were likewiſe ſtipulated, 
which becauſe they Og riot our Hiſtory, we will paſs over. 
At was evidently ſeen whit uſethe French Agent made in this peace 
of the Emperours neceſſicy, and ot the defire he had to have his Son 
choleng and how tnuchthe EleRots were ſwayed by the intereſt of the 
Crown of France, beitig deſirous to allay the great ends of the Spa- 
niards, and to moderate the Etnperours Authority and Inclination to- 
wards them; confiding upon the . nag, 2a held by them and 
the othet Germane Princes with the King of France, and upon the 
helps which rhey hoped for from him in theſe preſeat occurrences, The 
Court of Spain was not well ſatisfied with this peate, thinking that the 
Emperou: without ny reſpe& had unto the Crown of Spais; the Inte- 
reſtsor Aﬀairs thereof, and without any eate of the Commen Cauſe, 
had wholly applied himſelf to ſatisſie the defires of the Enemies there- 
of, granting them mote then they could have demanded or hoped for 
and not being able to endurethat they could not with the Forces of ſo 
miny Kingdoms Obtaih re demoliſhing of the Citadel of Caſalle, they 
complained that thè expence of ſo many moneys, ſuch Forces, and ſo 
many men, had not only not produced the fruits by them defired, but 
had icreconcjleably alienated from them an Ital an Prince, Lord of two 
States confining upon that of Midain; had not got Savey; had ſcanda- 
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lized the world; raiſed jealouſies in the Princes of Italyz and which 
moſt troubled them, had moreconfirmed, and almoſt eſtabliſhed and 
radicated the power of France, not only in 1taly, but in Germany: So 
as the Italian Agents, not knowing whether they ought to accept of 
this peace or no, eſpecially ſince they were ſure it was not accepted nor 
approved of by Don Carlo Doria, the Embaſſadour for Spain in that 
Diet, they forthwith ſent to Spain to know that Kings pleaſures and 
expecting Orders from that Crown, they continued the Siege before 
Caſalle, and kept out the French ſuccour. Collalro was ſick at this time 
in Vercelles, and having accepted and publiſhed the Capitulations with- 
out participating them to S* Croce, Fulio Maſſarini, the Popes Agent, 
went immediately with them to the French Army, to the end that ac- 
quainting them that all things were agreed upon, they might proceed 
no further: He found it in C anale, a Town in the Territories of Aft 5 
and defiring to know the pleaſure of the Commanders, he received 2 
very doubtful anſwer, The Freach alledged, That the command to 
relieve Caſſalle was immediately from the King; whereas the Agtee- 
ment made at R4#bone came not from the King, but was made only b 
the Kings Agents: And therefore not knowing what to do in this caſe, 
they ſeemed much perplexcd and irreſolute: The truth was, that being 
' uncertain whether they would be accepted or not accepted by the Spa- 
niards, by reaſon of the diſadvantagious Conditions for them, whom 
they found not any way obliged thereunto; and finding that the time 
prefix d for putting what was agreed on in execution, touching the Duke 
of Nevers his Ititereſts, which was the chief point of che preſent War, 
was ſomewhar long; they had reaſon todoubt, That ſhould they ſuper- 
ſede never ſo little, their Army might be diſſolved. before the time of 
executing the Articles; and it was to be appreheaded, That when the 
Spaniatd ſhould be ftee from fear of their Forces, they might know the 
advantage, and make ule of the occaſion, by continuing to beſiege the 
Citadel, now that they wete ſure not to be moleſted ; which if they 
ſhould once be Maſters of, there was uo hope, no means left, to ſee the 
Peace performed, They therefore reſolved to advance to relievSthe 
Town, without loſing any time, thinking, that it they ſhould ſucceed 
therein they could not miſs of ſome advantagions Compoſition, whece- 
by the Sra'e of Affairs might be compounded with more reputat on and 
ſafety, The \mall opinion they had of the Spaniſh Army, and their 
firm belief, that neither the Duke nor Dutch would joyn therewith be- 
fore Caſale, did the more encourage them, and made them hotter upon 
the Enterpriſe. Mar arine wrote from the French Camp to the Duke, 
That inreſpe& of the Peice made at Ratisbone, the French would pro- 
ceed no fuither : And the Duke ſhew'd this Letter to Galaſſo, who was 
head of the Dutch that remained in Piedmont: And that they might 
have no occaſion to remove, he, contrary to what he had formerly re- 
fuſec; imme5;ately allotted them excellent Quarters. And though the 
Duke appeared to have done all this tor the ſatety of Piedmont, againſt 
the French, who were yet there under Tavares, yet the jealouſie en- 
creaſing daily, that he held intelligence with the Freach, hoping to be 
by them reſtored to his State, he was ſuſpected to diſſemble therein: 
Nor was Mazarine exempt from like ſuſpition, who, as ” 
gen 
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Agent from the Pope, he ſeemed to be a friend and mediator between 
all parties, yetthe Pope himſelf appeared to be inwardly more iacli- 
ned to the preſerving than to the taking of Caſale; and his truſting to 
the French too much, when he writ to the Duke that they ſhould ad- 
vance no further, not ſuiting with the warineſs and ſagacity of a Media- 
tor, made the Spaniards ſuſpect the more that he did not proceed fin- 
cerely with them. But the ſtreights that the Spaniſh Commanders 
were in forc'd them to ſwallow down any thing, and with lefs ſpecula- 
tv - conſiderations, to difſemble alſo, and to minde the Kings buſineſs, 
which they ſaw was in too apparent danger; and their perceiving that 
both Friends, and Enemies, and Mediators, and all, both internal and 
external accidents, did conſpire and co-operate the ruine of the Enter- 
priſe, did weaken their Counſels, and contound their Reſolutions, At 
the firſt news that was heard, that the Enemy, being entred into the Ter- 
ritories of At, did advance, Feronyme Gambacorti was forthwith ſent 
ag inſt them with athouſand Horſe,with whom the Dutch Horſe which 
were quartered in Acqui were ordered to joyn; and the Duke of Savey 
was allo to ſend them 3000 Foot from Piedmont fide, to the end that 
with this body of men they might, it not directly, at leaſt indireRly, 
oppoſe the French, by moleſting them on the Rere, on the flanks, and 
by keeping them from Victuals: But neither did che Dutch Horſe nor 
the Dukes men appears the Horſe being paſt over the Taunaro at Govene 
was entred into Piedmont, and was joyn d to the others of their Nation; 
and the] Dukes men went not paſt S* Damiano: And the Duke truſt- 
ing perhaps to Marine his Advertiſement, did not only not think of 
making any oppotition. but indeayoured to keep the Dutch in Piedmont g 
ſo as Gambatortis Expedition wrought no effect at all; onely ti at 
watching the Enemies ways, and finding that they advanced, he ſpee- 
dily gave notice thereof to the Camp, that they might be prepared to 
receive them; whereupon it was neceſſary to have recoutſe to Collalto, 
and to get him to ſend for all the Dutch from Piedmont, to joyn with the 
Kings Forces againſt the French: Bur Collaito ſhrinking up his ſhoulders, 
and perſiſting in his opinion, would have the Dutch ſtay to defend Pi- 
eamont; and the Peace made at Ratisbene, which he had proclaimed, 
whereby all hoſtile acts were forbidden him, did honeſt his denial : 
Wherefore the Camp being full ot contuſion. and terroyr, by reaſon of 
rhe uncertainty ot the coming of the Dutch, and the cextaiaty that the 
French did advance, quaked for tear, All mea laid thy bard dealing 
of Collalto to a tacite Intelligence with the Duke, and (by the Dukes 
means) with the French: But proviſion came ſeaſonably from Germany 
againſt this ſo bitter and neceſſ :ry accident. Don Carlo Doria, ſeeing 
it was impoſhb'e tor him to hinder the concluſion of Peace at Ratis bone, 
which he judged to be ſo prejudicial to the Kings honour. & to the ſafety 
ot his Affairs, and that he could not ſtave it off till the Citadel of Caf- 
ſalle ſnould be taken, obtained Letters from the Emperour to Collalio, 
wherein he was ordered, Th t ſince by the Articles of Peace he could 
not have to do in that buſineſs in his beialf, and fince it was not known 
whether the King of France would accept of the Peace or no, eſpecial- 
ly not being obliged to do it, That in caie the French ſhould not allow 
thereof, he ſhould obey San Crece, and aſſiſt him with all his Forces. 
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Thus the Cauſe and Title being altered, the War which was made 
before in Ceſar's Name, was made in the Name of the King of Spain; 
and the Emperours Forces, which were Principals at firſt, became 
acceſſory to the King of Spain's 3 and the Kings, which were acceſſory, 
became upoa this occaſion Principal. Collalio, who before refuſed to 
ſend a thouſand men to Caſalle, and ſuffered all things to run to ruine, 
having received new Orders from the Emperour, ſummoned all his 
men into the field. Galaffo was come thither the night before the French 
appeared, with ſome of them; the reſt came the night after. Gamba- 
corti, after he had coaſted along the French Army to the Confines of 
the State of Millain, retreated tothe Camp: And the French parting 
from the Territories of Affi, went to Annone, where finding the Gates 
ſuut, they agreed for paſſage with the Townſ-men, without giving or 
receiving any moleſtation. They came from Annone, by the Valley of 
Grana, to occimiano, where ſtaying that night, and the day following, 
they had notice, That the Spaniſh Camp was well fortified with Tren- 
ches and Artillery towards the Hills, and that therefore they might with 
leſs danger aſſault them on the Plain, where the Fortifications and 
Trenches were weaker, and imperfect: Wherefore they reſoived to ad- 
v..nce by the way of the Plain. Advancing thus on char fide where 
they were leaſt expected, they took Fraſsinetto, together with the 
neighbouring Bridge over the Poe, by which Victuals and forrage were 
brougit to the Camp from Aleſſandrins and Occimiano, and whereby 
the Spaniſh Army was debacr'd Commerce with Alleſſandrins; and 
there not being many Carriages nor Barques inthe Camp, wherewith 
to throw over another Bridge, they began to want Victuals; and the 
penury grew the greater by the coming of the Dutch 3 nor had they 
draught Horſes for the Train of Artillery, ſo as it was hard for them 
to bring them ftom the Hills, where they were already planted, to the 
Trenches towards the Plain, where there were not above eight little 
Pieces. All of them were ſo troubled with doubt, whether the Dutch 
would come to the Camp, or no; and with fear, That if they ſhould: 
not come all would be ruined 5 as their coming was not ſufficient to 
cancel their fear, nor to curb their confuſion: They wanted old and 
experienced Camp: Maſters, and Serjeants, to put their men in Battle 
Array: Galaſes was the only man who, by order from San Croce, took 
that care upon him, and who diſcharged it like a Souldier. The French 
ſeeing that, contraty to their opinion, the Dutch were come unto the 
Camp, found the diſadvantage of their own Forces; they were not on- 
ly much inferiour to the Enemy in number, (20000-Foot and 5000 
Horſe being computed to be in the Spaniſh Camp) and for that the Spa- 
niards. Horſe were better then theirs, and in better order, but for that 
though their Trenches were imperfect towards the Plain, yet were they 
ſo high as they were able to withſtand the firſt on ſet, wherein the 
French are uſually the beſt: But the good order wherein the Spaniſh 
Army ſtood did chiefly amaze them, which was thus; A great number 
of Pikemen and Musketeersſtood on the front of the Trenches, behind 
which were two ranks of Batraglions in order, but at ſuch adiſtance 
from the Trench as the Horſe which were on the Wings of the Squa- 
drons, and bad their out- lets, might manage themſelves in the me 
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which was between the Trench and the Squadrons, and might commo- 
diouſly go out and annoy the Enemies on the Flank who ſhould aſſault 
the Trenches, or over-run the Country as occaſion ſhould require. It 
was, notwithſtanding, impoſſible to Spuntare a Franteſi, who advanced 
in a double Front, divided into three Bodies, each one led on by a Mar- 
ſhal, with the Horſe on their ſides, and preceded by ſome forlorn hopes; 
and yet the diffidence, irreſolution, and the fear of what might happen, 
in San Croce, kept things equally ballanced theſe deſired Agreement 
rather then Battle; and the others, though they more needed Agree- 
ment, yet ſeemed they leſs deſirous of it y and the ſeeing the Enemy ſo 
forward to accord, made them the more backward ; and God knows 
whether the Mediators dealt fincerely inthe bufineſs, orno: Mazarine 
went ſeveral times between the one Camp and the other, but in vain, 
the French being ſtill reſolute to relieve the City, and to fight; at laſt, 
being got neer the. Trenches, their Horſe on the left Wing were ſet upon 
by ſome few Horſe led on by Octavio Picolomini, who was advanced 
with them rather to diſcover then to fight; ſo as all men thought they 
would have joyn'd Battle; for ſome of the French Horſe went to en- 
countec them, and they came to the giving of fire; but Mazarine 
coming at the ſametime from the French Camp, cried aloud, Halt, fi alt; 
whereupon all hoſtile Acts ceaſing, they came to this Agreement. 

That Toras ſhould come out of the Citadel whh all the French, where 
the Duke du Mayne ſhould tarry with loco Montferrians ; and, That they 
ſhould ſwear to keep the Town in the Emperours Name; That the Spaniards 
Gould do the like for what concern d the Caſtle, andthe City, and the Towns 
which they were poſſeſs'd of in Montferrat; That the French Army ſhould 
retreat into France, ana the x aa into the State of Millain 3 That for al 
things elſe the Peace of Ratisbone ſhould be obſerved. 

This being thus ſerled, San Croce, together with the Duke of Lerma, 
and Don Philip, (on to the late Marqueſs Spinola, came out of the 
Trench, and the Duke of Nocera, and Count hn Serbelloxe, and about 
30 other Lords; the three Marſhals came out of the French Army, 
with the like number of Lords and Commanders and here in the ſame 
place which was intended for Battle, they mutually embraced each 
other; and Peace was eſtabliſhed on the 26 of 07Fober, the year, 1629. 
which was readily put in execution for what was then to be done: A ra e 
and perhaps unheard of ex.mple, That two Armies, of two ſuch ene- 
my Nations, being ſo neer, nay, after the Skirmiſh was begun, ſhould 
not only abſtain from fighting, but ſhould lovingly embrace one ano- 
ther with thoſe hands which were ready to be imbrued in one anothers 
blood, All men praiſed the courage and counſel of the French, aud 
their happy ſucceſs, who, though far inferiour in Forces, could, not- 

withſtanding, make: ſuch excellent ule of the Enemies fear, as to make 
them agree and condeicend unto what was contrary to all re iſon. And 
all men, on the contrary, wondred that the Spaniſh Army ſhould be ſo 
void both of courage and counſel, as not knowing how co make uſe of (0 
many ad van ages, but totally yielding to the Enemies pretenſions, they 
ſhould ſo eaſily grant unto them that main point whereupon the whole 
ſucceſs of the preſent War did conſiſt, and which being till maintained, 
would have eſtabliſhed the foundation of the grandezza of all the Kings 
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Affairs, and would have kept his Dominions in perpetual ſecurity; and 
which being quitted, occaſioned the loſs of regal authority and of that 
preeminency and ſafety of the Kings States, for the maintenance where- 
of Arms bad with ſo much ſcandal been taken up3 and which was the 
greater wonder, that they ſnould abandon their own and their Kings 
pretenſions, then when they were upon the point of obtaining them x 
tor it was moſt certain that the French Army was weary with lo Jon a 
match, was leſs in number then what it appeared-to be, worſe in order 
for Arms, Horſe, and all things appertaining to war, then upon the pre - 
ſent occaſion was requifites ſo as if the 1 1＋ had been more reſo - 
lute and bold in their proceedings, the French would either not have 
dated to have hazarded a Battle, wherein they were to fight againſt 
well - armed Trenches; or if they ſhould have fought, they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been deſeated: but San Croce, who was not any ways 
experienced in matter of war, apprehended, and was afraid of all 
things. 
The two Armies being retired from Caſale, the Duke de Mayne re- 
mained with the Montferrians maſter of the City, Citadel and Caſtle 
of Caſalle, under the Ceſarean Commiſſary; who though he was above 
all others, and had the chief command in outward appearance 3 yet be- 
ing only to command ſuch things as 4s Mayne would obey, he was ſu- 
periour rather in ſhadow and ceremony, then in ſubſtance : ſo little 
good was got by what was agreed upon. 44 Croce went to S artiranna, 
and brought his men back into the State of Millain: the French divi- 
ded their men into two parts; the one part whereof marched under 
Monſieur 4 Arpaſone through the Territories of Aſti : the other, where- 
in were the three Mariſhals, through the Caneveſe the reſtitution of the 
Towns in Montferrat remained for the full and perfect execution of the 
Agreement: but Letters being come this mean while to San Croce 
from Spain, with particular Orders what he was to do with the Citadel, 
which was undoubtedly held in that Court, that it would be loſt, as not 
being to be iuccoured; Sas Croce doubted that the new agreement 
would not be well reiented there; and as in great reſolutions the thing 
choſen is almoſt always repented, the difficulties of what was found 
fault with being always imagined to be paſt; and the conſideration of 
wliat convenience might have reſulted from the thing rejected entring 
in the place thereof: ſo Sa Croce having forgotten the dangers and 
difficulries of war, and being fuller fraught with the conveniences and 
advantage of Victory, being alſo ſtrucken with the Letters from 
Court, began to repent what had been done: wherefore he made ſe- 
veral excuſes to keep from reſtoring the Towns of Montferrat : which 
the Nuntio and Marin perceiving , they entred their proteſtations 
againſt the danger which might inſue by the re-entrance of the French 
into Caſalle, they not being yet gone far from thence and who might 
bring things into greater confuſion then they were betone: the ſucceſs 
differ d not from the ſuppoſal; for the Marſhals ſent Moaſieur 41 
- Grange \immediaiely thither with 2000 Foot; who obſerving the time 
when the Ceſarean Commiſſary was gone our, entred by the gate of 
the Citadel, and ſhut it upon the Commiſſaries face, who recurned 5 
at which the Spaniſh and Dutch Commanders were much amazed, and 
M m , very 
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very angry; and to boot with their many complaints of it, the Dutch 
e 0 Penh eich marcheil the Cana veſeʒ and the 
Duke of Lerma, and Duke Narrra, mareh d aſser thoſe that were gone 
by Aſtimme, with. intention io figbtthem, and v0 vindicate the affront : 
but che former hauing paſs'd the Bors:Baltea, and broken the Bridge, 
and the gthers boing alteady oome to Vulla naaua, it proved all in vain: 
upan conſultation et thienem accident, ſeveral things were propound- 
ed; amongſt the reſt, bas ſince fur certain there was but little Yictuals 


in C Hen in the Citadel, and that ehe French who were &ritred there- 
into had breught ndne- wich them, the Vi duale which were already 


there wauld ſoon be : fo 28 falling to the Siege again, and the 
Winter coming on. eel that the French, whoſe weakneſs 
was better known aſter the Town um gotten, then it was before, would 
not be able to relieve it; that it would be ſufficientto imploy the Dutch 
in the Siege, and that the Kings men might be withdrawn to Winter in 
the State of Millain, and ſo be ready to ſuccour the Dutch if they ſhould 
be aſſaulted by the French; and dit the Dutch ſhould tarry, or periſh 
in that Siege, it would beoſ more advantage, then prejudice, in regard 
of the jeajouſie that the State of Millaia had of them. It wat therefore 
conclus ed that, ſince the place eohld net hold out long, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſoon ſall into their hands; and that qhe French mens cunning would 
redound to their own apparend loſꝭ and prejudice: yet the wearineſs of 
war having corrupted the Commanders taſte of Victory, it was carri- 
ed, that affairs ſhould again be compoſed 3 whereunto the French, who 
were goꝛten into the Citadel, were. not averſe, for the danger of the 
the Siege, they being viqtuahd but for a few days: ſo as by the inter- 
ceffion of the Nuntis and Mazarine, they came to this agreement, that 
the French ſhould quit Caſale, that the Spaniards ſhould bring in a 
thouſand ſacks of Corn iato the Town, and ſhould reſtore ſuch places 
as were to be reſtored; to ſee which agreement performed, the Marſhal 
ſent Monſieur & Freſbe into Caſalle, who was very neer breaking it 
again; for upon the entring of the Corn, and going out of the French, 
Freſche hearing that the Spaniards, who bad already quitted Roß igliaue, 
S* Georg1o, and other places, were not yet gone out of Villa nuova, took 
occaſion not to go out, but recalled the French who were already gone: 
but Ia Grange being againſt it, who would obſerve the agreement, and 
would not iuffer his men to re- enter; the Spaniards being incens d at 
this ſecond action, made their Souldiers return into Penteſfura and Roſ- 
ſigliano, and their men drew neer Occimiauo, la Villate, and other Towns 
neer to Caſalle, ſeeming as if they would reaſſume the Siege: bur the 
Nuntio Pancirols and Mazarine interceded again, and they and Grange 
laying the fault upon Freſche, the fame agreement was again made, 
and was duly kept. The French went out of Caſale, and the Spani- 
ards out of the Towns whereintothey were re entred; and San Croce 
ordered Carls Guaſco, Covernour of the lower Mantferrat, that he 
ſhould remove the Ammunition out of Nix za, quit the Town, and aſ- 
ſign it over Into the bands of thoſe, ro whom it ſhould be ordained by 
the Celfatein Commiſſary. Affairs being thus accommodated; the 

Dutch went to quarter ſome of them inthe Yaltoline, ſome in the Man- 
tuan Territories, and ſome under Gallaſſo in the lower Montferrat, for- 
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cing Contribution from all the Feudatories of the Empire in 11aly,. and 
quarter a ſums af money from them: they put for 2 like 
with the Genoeſe, defiring quarter of the Commonwealth for part of 
their men: hut the Genodl refuſed, and prepared Forces to repulſe 
them, being more afraid of the Plague which they might bring with 
them, then their Arma; theretare by the interpoſition of the Gover- 
nour of Millain the Dutch were ſatisfied with ſome drinking money 
given to theiʒ Captains; angther aceident bapned, which afforded new 
cauſe of camplaint, fox the nat abfervance of agreements, The Duke 
au Mayne was in the Citadel with ſome few Souldiers; for Montferrat 
being partly incumbred by the Durch who were quartered there, part- 
ly paſſels'd by the Duke gf S, could not furniſh men enough for 
the Garriſan, it being alſa much — of people by the 
Plague: (tearing therefore ſame bad accident, eſpecially ſince the Em- 
perouts, not Fog of Spaint Forces were not yet diabanded; he ac- 
quainted the Marſhals wth the danger, who were quartered with their 
men, according ta Articles, in the Towns.of Piedmont: the Marſhals diſ- 
milsd 420 Swiſſers, who were of the Kings Guard, and who were 
under them, and went by their tacite Commiſſion into Caſalle , and 
were there received : butibe Spaniards exclaiming againſt ir, to appeaſe 
the rumours, they were ſoon ſent out: the reſignation of the Towns 
of Montferrat remain d for the intire execution ot the peace of Ratisbone; 
which reſignation was much follicited by the Duke of Sawey, out of a 
deſire that he had to end the differences, and his pretences to Mamfer- 
rat, that thereby be might have Savoy, and his Thos in Piedmongs, 
which were ill detain d by the Hy. reſtored ; who not being able 
to quarter their men commodiouſly t ercin, diſpoſed of them, contra- 
ry to Articles, in many af the neighbouring lowns: at this time Collalce 
died, who was the third Captain General of this preſent war: he died 
of the diſeaſe whereof he had been almaſt always affliged, and much 
more by reaſon ot the diſtaſte he had received for at laſt, by the much 
preſſure of the Spaniſh Agents, he was ſeat for back into Cerwepy by 
the Emperour, to give an account of his aRions, and of his unfdvoura- 
ble proceedings in the buſineſs of Caſale, and in the King of Spains 
affairs; be having done little elſe in all his Government, but diſturb d 
and þindered Spinolas and San Croce s deſigns, in keeping that Siege 
from ſucceſs; and this not ſo much to veut his emulation, as by the 
unfortunate ſuccefs thereof to ſignalize his glory the more in taking 
Mantua: wherein notwithſtanding be bad imployed little more then 
his name and authority; having been almoſt always ſick, and for the 
moſt part but ot the Dutchy of Mantua: the buſineſs being ſtill ma- 
naged by Gallaſſo and Algringer. To this was added that that City be- 
ing rather taken by ſtealth then by force of Arms, and t hat ſtealih ſue- 
ceeding, when the City by reaſon of the great mortality of Souldiers 
and Inhabitants was like an expiting carcaſe, it leſſened much the glory 
ot the Victory; and take away tte difference of ſuccels, their glory 
will aſſuredly be greater, that ſuffer'd before Caſale, then theirs who 

had the Victory at Mantua, 
Callalto being dead, who had full and free authority from the Em- 
perour to make peace, and to * value upon the Towns of Montfer- 
mm 2 7.48 
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rat which were to be reſtored, they ſent into Germany, expecting new 
Commands, and new Deputations from the Emperours Court: they 
were likewiſe to expect the ſame from France; for it was known that 
that King ſent Mon ſieur 4 Servien, Secretary of State, into Iualy with 
full authority. Eeſar ſoon confer'd the Command upon Galla: but 
the Sectetaties not appeating after many days expeRation, made it be 
much ſuſpected what the Kings mind was touching the obſervance of 
the peace; to which he profeſs'd publickly he did not hold himſelf 
bound; and therefore men knew not what to think touching the reſti- 
tution of the Towns in Montferrat: the reaſon alledged by the King of 
France why he held himſelf not bound, was, that he having made ano- 
ther League with theKing of Swedland,in favor of the German Princes, 
againſt the Emperour, much about the ſame time that the peace of Ra- 
tisbone was in treaty, or was as good as concluded; and the Articles of 
Ratis bone repugning this League and Union, as alſo the King of France 
his proteRion of the German Princes, that King not willing to part 
from the League, nor from the protection therein contained, pretended 
that his Embaſſadour who under-writ the Articles of Ratisbone had nei- 
ther Commiſſion nor Command to oblige him the King touching the 
affairs of Germany, but only for thoſe of Ig: ſo as being queſtion- 
leſly free from thoſe of Germany, he alledged he could not be bound 
to obſerve thoſe of 7taly, by reaſon of the correſpondent connexi- 
on that the one had with the other: he therefore proteſted, that if 
be ſhould agre2 to that peace for what concern d the affairs of Ita- 
ty, he would not do it, as thereunto by the Articles of Ratisbone, 
but out of his meer well · wiſning to the peace and quiet of Itahj. The 
Spaniards ſuſpected alſo, that the delay made by the French Deputy 
proceeded from ſome end the King might have to keep the Spaniſh and 
Dutch Forces idle in Italy: which, the peace being once agreed upon, 
were deſtined, the Spaniſh for the relief of Flanders, againſt which the 
Hollagders made great warlike preparations; and the Dutch, to ſuc- 
cour Germany, where the King of Swed/ands proceedings proſpering 
exceedingly, they very much preſs d for aſſiſtance and ſuccour: ſo to 
hinder the hazardous affairs of the Emperour and of the King of Spain, 
in both theſe places, from being relieved by thoſe ſuccours; tot nothin 
being to be treated of in Italy without the French Deputy, the Spanith 
and Dutch Forces were neceſlarily to remain in «ly till that buſineſs 
ſhould be perfectly ended: only in favour tothe Duke of Savsy, the 
Agents who were in Italy choſe Cheraſcs, a Town in Piedmont for the 
place of conference, where the Duke kept his Court, it being a place 
leaſt infected with the Plague; whereat the Duke of Nevers complain'd 
very much, as of a thing that would redound very muchto his preju- 
dice; for that ihe deciding of ſo weighty and important a buſineſs be- 
ing to be made in the face, and before the eyes of his ſo great contradi- 
Ror, the ballance would not beſo rightly guided as it ought: ar laſt, 
the French Deputy :ppeared in Italy; who being kept ſome days in Suſe 
by the Marſhals, came to Eheraſco about the midſt of Febr. in the year 
1631: where Monficur Pancirolo, MaRarine, Gallaßo, Toras, the Spa- 
aiſh Embaſſadour for Piedmont, and Marſhal Scomberg, were preſent: 
The Negotiation being begun, the ſirit thing that was handled was that 
which 
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which concerned the Duke of Savoy pretenſions to as mayy Towns 
of Monferrat as were to be aſiigned over to him, to the value f18c00 
crowns annual revenne. And the Duke perſifting that the Towns reve- 
nues ſhonld be rated according to the ancient Rent, and not as they went now; 
contrary. 18 what the Mantuan Agents pretended, ' as an expedient” for this 


and all other differences and pretenſions, the annual Rent of 18006 cron 
was by the Deputies reduced to 15000, according as the King of Franck fad 


declared by the Articles of Suſa 3 For payment whereof fowrefcore and foure 
Towns were afSigned to the Duke of Savoy, among# which Alba and Trino; 
But becauſe it appeared that the'revenue of theſe Towns came to much more 
then 15c00 crowns, the Date F Savoy was injoyn'd io pay for the over- 
plus 500000 crowns t Nevets, and to quit the Intanta Margarit's portion, 
which Nevers, as heir to Duke Francis, did owe 5 In lieu of which portion, 
the Duke of Savoy, and (in his name) the Deputies and Arbitrators id aſ- 
ſign to the ſaid Margarite La Motto, Riva, and Coſtanza, three of thoſe 
Towns which were at thepreſent aſsigned to the Duke of Savoy, it being 
lawful for him to redeem them at any time upon payment of the portion. And 
by this afSignation all the Duke of Savoy's claimes and pretenſions to Mon- 
terrat-were underſtood to be fully ſaiisfiecd, As for the performance of 
the other points, it was agreed, that within two moneths ſpace Nevers ſhould 
be put into poſſeſsion of «ll his Dominions, except what was aſrign'd 10 the 


Duke of Savoy, that between the eight, and the twentieth day of Aprill, af 


tbe Datch and the French ſhould foregoe Italy, that the firſt ſhou'd return to 
Germany, the others to France; leaving thoſe who were in the Mantuan 
Towns, which were reſerved to the Emperour , and thoſe in the Town of Pi- 


edmont, which were ri ſerved for ibe King of France. That the Duke of 


Savoy ſhould alſo withdraw all his men into Piedmont, not removing op 
who were in the Towns aſiigned now unte him: That within 25 dayes the 
Duke of Nevers ſhould be inveſted into his two Dukedomi, in the ſame man- 
ner as his Predeceſſors had been. That this being done, the Forts which have 
been erected upon occaſion of theſe vreſent Wars, in the States and Towns 
which hed been taken, ſhould be demolliſbed by the 230 May, on which day 
Mantua and the Forts thereunto belonging, and Caneto, ſhould be conſigned 
10 Nevets; and the Towns in Piedmont, which were held by the French, 
ſhould alſo on the ſame day be delivered to the Duke of Savoy, and preſently 
after all the Griſons, Towns , and places which were held by the Emperour, 
as well in Rhetia, & in the Votuline, ſhould be ſet free. But the difficulty 
confifling in the ſure performance of what was now agreed upon, each party 
doubting that the Towns of Mantua and Piedmont being to be rent ored on the 
23 of May, is might ſo fall out that neither of ibe parties, either out of their 
own wilfulneſs, or for fear of being deceived, would make reZ#1tution ; or that 
if the one party ſhould doit, the other party might not do ſo, which would re- 
dound much to theprejudice of the thing slagreed upon, as alſo of the ſatisf- 
ction of all, and of the publick peace © it was therefore concluded, that with- 
in the 15 dayes prefix d for the demelliſhing of the Forts, Hoſtages ſhauld be 
delivered up to the Pope by the Emperour , and by the King of France, to be 
detained by the ? ope, till all things were performed, 33 
The Pope retuſed to receive Hoſtages for reſtitution of the Towns 
in Rheris, for that it did not ſuit with Religion, nor with the Majeſty. 
of the Popedom, to co-operate in making Towns be reſtored to 1 
ticks 
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ticks, which were paſſey'd by Cathalicks ; ande the French not being 
to be Craficd ig. this point witbout en was agreed upon by an Ar- 
ticle apart, between the Duke af Savoy and the French Agenta, to which 
Galla{ſo. ſesmed to give bis canſent 3 Ibat the Nuke at the ſame time 
ſhow. reltgre his Towns to him, ſhould put intaSuſeand Avigliana a 
Catticq ef Smilſers, confederares with the King, and Paleggiavy; who 
were tg be choſen and pay d by lim the. Duke, and who ſhould ſwear to 
reſtque them to che Da after the due obfervance of what was agree- 
ed upon at cr. . i capitulation ſeemed to be che Em- 
perouts intention, and that of the two Kings, who would have had 
treed It of the Duteb, and French, at one and the ſame time ; tbat 


* * 


wirhout a ca of either Party all places retained ſhayld be re- 
t 


ſtoxed : yet b. caule, ſor aſſuraacè of this agreement, it was reſol ved 
in the 16 Article of the Peace at Ratisbone, chat hoſtages ſhould be given, 
wha were to be named by the Iralian Agents, who were likewiſe to 
chuls to what Prince they ſhould be given; and moreover the aid A- 
gents were allowed liberty to do any thing elſe therein, which ſhauld 
ſeem heſt and ſaſeſt to them; and they chooſing the Pope, wha refuſed 
to receive. Hoſtages; This accqmmodation was found to fatisfie the 
Frencb, who received. ſome prejudice in the point which concerned the 
Gtiſons; but the more the French were there with ſatisfied, the more 
unſatis fied were the Spaniards, and by their means the Emperour. 
The judgement given at C hiraſcs was alſo ſuſpected by reaſon oi the 
exorbuant allignment made unto the Dyke of Savoy, of ſa many great 
and noble Towns in Mantferrat, which to haat that by the common 
preſeng, calculatjon they came to 200000 ducates annual revenue, it 
was to prejudicial to the Duke of Nevers, and weakned the reſt of his 


State lo much, ad not being able to undergo the burthen of maintaining 


Caſſale, nor to ſuꝑply it with ſufficient victuals; the Aibitrators who 
were aware of it, ordered that the Duke of Savoy ſhould permit Never: 
to exttac 10000 ſacks of corn y earli, at the price of the Market; which 
extraction, to boot with the limitation of time prefixed, reduced the 
maintamance and nouriſhment of that Town to be at the Duke of 
Savoy s pleaſure; who by denying it, might beſiege it, and briog it into 
great ſtreights. It thereſore ſeemed, ftrange,thar the Agents of the King 
of France, who had by his Arms profeſt himſelf to be Nevers his Pro- 
tector, ſhould conſenbto hat was ſo prejudicial to their Kings Clients 
and the reſtoring of, 100000 ducates, together with the freeing of 
Newers from pay ment of the Inf anta Margarits portion, being nothing 
elſe: but a forcing of Nevers to alienate ſo great a part of his State at fa 
mean a price as thoſe two ſums came to, made more for Nevers his 
prejudice, and conſequently made the, Arbicremeat more exorbitant, 

and the conditions more unjuſt, + 
At this time the Duke of Feria was again made Governour of 
Millain, in the place of Sancta Croce, with whom the Court ot Spain 
was very ill ſatisfied by reaſon of his ill government of the Kings. buſi- 
neſs: And though Feria did not like the thus diſmembring of Montfer- 
ru, eſpecially ſince the Duke of Savoy being poſſeſt thereof by the 
Kingjof France his means, he was in appearance likely to depend more 
upon him then upon the King of 5p4i», who wauld ne ver condelſcend 
that 
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that he ſhould be Maſter of one foot of ground in Montferrat; yet Fe- 
ria, and the other Spaniſh Agents, diſſembling their inward reſentment 
of this point, as not appertaining to their King; they exclaimed main- 
ly, and proteſted againſt what concern d the Garriſon of Suſaand Avi- 
gliana ; and Feria writ to the Emperour and tothe King of Spain, that 
they ſhould not allow of the Articles of C hiraſco, nor to the reſtitution 
of Mantua; he alſo complained of Gallaſſo in the Emperours Court, as 
if adhering too much to Collalto, he had inclined more to the Duke of 
Savoy then to the King of Sh: And it was bruted abroad, that Gal- 
Laſſo having received great ſums of money from the Duke, had joyned 
with the French, in being ſo favourable to the Duke of Savoy, in the 
affigning of the Towns, And, as if affairs had been in a worſe caſe 
then ever, Feria ſtaid the Brigadoes which were ſent for Flanders, and 
the Dutch, who according to the Articles of Chiraſco were ready to de- 
part notwithſtandiog that the Emperours affairs being ill handled by 
the Swedes at this time did very much require ſuccour. The buſineſs 
being thus interrupted, and all parties being much incens'd by this 
back wardneſs in Feria, it was thought he the more defired to embroil 
bufineſs, that he might have occaſion to exerciſe his warlike Talent, 
then to appeaſe them; wherefore as a friend to novelty he was com- 
monly noted to be of anunquiet ſpirit : And this was obſerved even in 
the Court of Spain, which was held to be very ill ſatisfied with the 
peace of Rat isbone, and worſe with he agreement of Caſalle; it was 
therefore thought that Feria coveted to repair his Predeceſſors fault, 
and to ſignalize the beginning of his Govetument by actions contrary 
to his. But a Decree made by the Emperour after the peace of Ratu- 
bone did much trouble all mens minds, by which he conferr d all the 
authority of the Sacred Empire which could be conferr'd, in ampleſt 
manner, upon the King of Spain, againſt contumacious and rebellious 
Subjects: A Decree commonly practiſed in Germany againſt diſobedi- 
ent Princes, by which that Prince who is warranted to make War is 
permitted to poſſeſs himſelf of the diſobedient Prince his Nominions, 
no reſtitution being to be made till he have paid the whole charge of the 
War: By virtue of this Decree, all Princes and Officers who ate Sub- 
je ds of the Empire are bound to pay obedience to him who hath this 
Commiſſion, as they ſhould do to the Emperour, and alſo to deliver 
up unto him all Towns and Forts, and without making any reply, to 
turn their Arms and Forces whitherſoeyer that King commands, 
This Decree was occafioned by what had hapned before Caſalle, af- 
ter peace was made, by the King of France his proteſting that he held 
himſelf not bound to obſerve the Articles of that peace, and by the 
agreement of Chiraſco which gave little ſatisfaction; for the Emperour 
finding that the French were not content with the peace, but that the 
King of France, at the ſame time that that peace was made, had made a 
new League with the Swediſh King, clean contrary to the Articles of 
Ratisbone, and that he furniſh'd him with mone;s for the Wir of Ger- 
many; and knowing that he could not poſſibly repair the affuirs of the 
Empire both in Germany and Italy at one and the ſame time, he thought 
fit to leave the care of the affairs of Italy to the King of Spaiz, the 
greateſt Prince and Feudatory of the Empire: And the Duke of 1 
-Ng 
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being ſubſtituted by the King in this Commiſſion, Callaſſo who mana- 
ged the War, and Aldringer who had Mantua in poſſeſſion, as alſo all 
the l·alian Princes, Feudatories to the Empire, were to obey him, and 
to aſſiſt him, as they would have done the Emperours ſelf; and Al- 
dringer was bound to deliver Mantua unto him, and all the Towns 
which he held in that Dukedome; for that Nevers, who having in- 
curr'd the penalty of High Treaſon, by reaſon of his contumacy and 
diſobedience, had no right to that np but was relapſed into his for- 
mer fault; and the Duke of Feria by virtue of that Dectee might pro- 
ceed againſt him with all tte Forces of the Empire. For fear that this 
ſhould be put in execution, the Venetians, the French, and all Princes 
who cared for the affairs of Italy, apprehended that all things would be 
ruined, if Mantua ſhould be aſſigned over to the Duke of Feria; they 
were therefore neceſſitated to endeavour by all means tt at the peace 
might be obſerved and ratified in the firſt place, and afterwards reform 
the Articles of Chiraſco, in ſatisfaRion to the Emperour and Spaniards, 
Thus the agreement of Chiraſco being of force, it was inſtituted touch- 
ing the reſtitution of the Towns and places belonging to the Griſons, 
whetreot the doubt remained, that the French, inſtead of the Garriſon 
which by the agreement they were to put into Suſs, might keep Briche- 
ra ſco; but that G«/aſſo ſhould be conſtituted in Mantua, and Tora in 
Turin, ſor hoſtages 5 the one for the reſtitution of Bricheraſco, the other 
for the Towns and places belonging to the Griſons: And becauſe this 
new agreement was made on the 19* of Jane, the time of the former 
agreement being already expired, others were made like unto the for- 
mer. In this ſecond agreement the Duke of Feria was likewiſe limi- 
ted more preciſely touching the Garriſon of Millain, and the number 
of the men were leſſened which he was to keep there for Gatriſons, 
contrary to what in the preceding peace and particularly in this laſt of 
Chiraſcs, was obſerved ; for whereas in the former it was faid, that the 
Kings Forces ſhould not fo tarry in the State of Millals as to cauſe jea- 
louſie in the Neighbours, in this lait they obliged the Guyernour pre- 
ciſely, to ſend 6000 Foot and 1000 Horie out of 1taly and Rhetia, of 
the extraordinary Forces which were in the State; and that it after the 
reſtitution of the places there ſhould yet remain a greater number of 
Horſe or Foot then is uſually kept in that State, they ſhould be diſ- 
miſs d, orſhould be ſo diſpoſed of as no more ſhould remain there 
then was uſually kept in Garriſon in the time of pe:'ce, This agree- 
ment was perfectly obſerv d: At the time appointed the Duke of Man- 
tua was re · inveſted and reſtored to the City and Stare of Mantua, freed 
of all the Dutch, who ſnall for the future be no more called the Duke 
of Nevers, but Duke of Manta: Ihe iowns of Piedmont were alſo 
reſtored to the Duke of Savoy z and laſtly, for full and entire p-rform- 
ance of what was cover anted, the Hoſtages were ſer at liberty; ſo as 
Italy was likely to return into her former ſerene peace. 

But new clouds ſoon appe ring amidſt this cleec weather drew all 
mens eyes upon then; and ſeeming big of thunder, lighining and 
ſtorms, made it be feared they would br ak out into tome dangerous 
tempeſt, The King of France lome few days after the Towns and Ho- 
ſtages were with ſatisfation to all parties reſtored, demanded ſome 

things 
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things of the Duke of Save : which being directly contrary, not only 
to the Covenants, but to the fundamental points of the peace of Rati/- 
bone, and of the Agreements made at fe did diſturb the Aﬀairs 
in ſeveral manners, perplex'd che minds of the Italians, and gave the 
CN more cauſe of complaint, and greater reaſon to think them- 
ſelyes injured then before: he demanded the aſfignment over unto him 
of Suſa and of Avigliana, or Pinarollo and Peroſs, or of Dimone and 
Cunto, or laſtly, Savigliano, yy" withall the Towns that are upon 
the paſſage to Caſtle Delphino : the reaſon of theſe his demands, he ſaid, 
was, that he might have a way open to come into Italy, upon atiy no- 
velty that might be attempted by the Spaniards, to the prejudice of his 
Confederates, and to ſecure himſelf of the Dukes friendſhip, whom 
he once more ſaw inclined to joyn with the Spaniards againſt him, The 
occaſion of theſe demands were al!edged to be, for that together with 
the ardent deſite which the Spaniards, as he ſaid, ſeemed to have, to 
exclude the new Duke of Mantua out of 1taly, that they might unjuſtly 
uſurp the States which did by right of ſucceſſion devolve upon him; 
and beſides, that they tor the ſame purpoſe had gone againſt the Arti- 
cles of Sa.; and with their own Forces, and thoſe ofthe Dutch, called 
into Italy by them, and paid by their moneys, had aſſaulted his Domi- 
nioas and taken Mantua from him; they now endeaboured to come 
to a third aſſault, wben by reaſon of the reſtitution of the Towns of 
Piedmont, and the French their retiring into France, they were them- 
ſelves alone in Italy, arni'd in the Field, the Duke being weak and un- 
able to reſiſt them, for want of mioneys and men, who were conſumed 
by War and by the peſtilence, wherewith his States had been ſo ſore- 
y afflicted. The King juſtified theſe his doubts and jealouſies 3 for 
that though the Duke of Feria had given his word to Galaſſs, that he 
would caſhier the extraordinary Forces out bf the State of Millan, and 
reduce the Souldiers to the number that wete uſually kept in Garri- 
ſon in time of peace, according to the laſt Atticle of Cherſcog be, on 
the conttary, had retained moſt of the Foot, to boot with Scombergs 
Regiment, and the Neapolitan Horſe, which he had not only not diſ- 
mis d as he was obliged to do; but Nad raiſed others by the Marqueſi 
Rangone, and drawn them neer the Confines of Milan ß and that many 
Captains and Officers, under colour of Reformadoes, were ſent by 
him to Naples, to raiſe more men, and bring them into the State of 
Millain; that il Signore Merodes, a Captain of the Emperours in Alſetis 
. had encrea led his i roops with the men that were ſent into Flanders, aud 1 
that joyning with Archduke Leopold he threatned innovation againſt the 7 
Griſons; and that in the mean while, Merodei ind his Lievtehant did by | buff 
' ſeveral ways moleſt thoſe people; and pick new occaſions to break the 1. 
peace: that the Duke ot Feria being deſired by the Nuntio Pasciruolo, nh 
and preſs d thereunto by the French, to caſhier thoſe men, ſo io remove 414 


—— 


all occaſions of new jealouſies, he openly demed to do it; and this for 14 
nothing elſe; but for that, as he ſaid, the new Duke of Manta bad put „4 
new Garriſons of French Souldiery,into da eee to Covenants; | ail 7 
and forthat the Griſons, contrary to the Articles of Ra#isbore, had for- 1; 
" tified rhe-p:fſes of Stain, and of other places; and that therefore it was Wl} 
 eceſſary to provide againſt theſe W at by way of * 94 
. J n WY. 
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on, left otter more great might follow thereupon : that the Spaniards, 
who were now more powertul in the Emperours Court then the Dutch 
themſelves, bad labour'd very much, even ſince the Treaty of peace, 
that the Emperour would deliver the City of Mantua into their bands; 
and that not being able to obtain it, they had treated with the Imperial 
Officers who had the Government of that City, to deliver it up unto 
them z and that they f ad proceeded fo far therein, as they failed but a 
li tle of having it done, had they not been hindred by ſuch Officers as 
were faithful tothe Emperour, and who would not conſent to ſo great 
a piece of treachery : bealſo ſaid that the Emperour bare no good will 
to the new Duke, nor was pleaſed with the peace that he himſelf made; 
for that the next day after the inveſtment was granted, he by a ſecret 
Article, procured by the Spaniſh Agents, had declared the inveſtment 
ſhould be null and of no effect, it at any time the Articles of Ratisbone 
ſhould not be obſerved 3 and, as if this were directly contraty to the 
ſame Articles, wherein he in expreſs words covenaated that the inveſt- 
ment ſhould be granted in the ſame manner as it had been formerly 
granted to the former Nukes, the King alledged that that Declaration 
was procured only to ſerye for a pretence that the Spaniards might 
once more aſſault that Duke, and bereave him of his Dukedom upon 
any flight occaſion : ſince they and the Emperour, who were parties in 
this buſineſs, were made judges of the breach thereof, and accuſers of 
thoſe that ſhould break it: he further argued that the Spaniards fo- 
mented the civil diſſentions of his Royal Court, and were of intelli- 
gence with his Brother and Mother, who were at this time fled from 
the Court of France, and were gone into Flanders: to the end, that. 
te and his Kingdom being troubled with inteſtine diſſentions, might 
not apply themſelves to the Affairs of Itah, and ſo they might aſſault 
the Duke the third time yith greater Forces: not here withall contented, 
that they endeavoured to draw the Duke of Save to joyn with them in 
their Plots contrived . againſt the quiet of his Kingdom, as was diſco- 
vered by Letters of the Spaniſh Embaſfadours Reſident with the Duke 
of Savoy, which were intercepfed; and as might be better compre- 
hended by the Abbot Scaglia s going into England: which Abbot be- 
ing Embaſſadour from the Duke of Savoy in Madrid, at the ſame time 
when. the Towns of Savoy and Piedmont were reſtored, was ſent at the 
King of Spains charges into England to treat of new. Leagues againſt 
France: fe further urged the Cardinal of Sewoy his going into Flanders, 
at the ſame time that the Queen-mother was to be there, and the impii- 
ſonment of the Baron S. Romano, who after having treated in Millain with 
Feria, and afterwards with the Spaniſh Embaſſadour in Turin, was 
gone into Languedock with the Dukes Pals -· port, and with Order to 
raiſe men for the Kings Brother: moreover, Orders given for the go- 
ing of 500 Spaniards, and 2000 Italians, at the ſame time, to Barcelona, 
to put choſe deſigns in execution which might by all men be imagined, 
Monſieut di Servien, who was the Kings Emb.ſſadour in Turin, having 
delivered the Dułe à long Diſcourie in writing upon theſe and other 
lighier complaints, he at laſt required an anſwer from him to theſe the 
Kings demands, witbin three days, to the end, that the King might 
kno how to diſpoſe of his Forces that were yet in the Provinces which 
= confine 
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confine upon traly ; putting him alſo in mind, that he the Duke having 
gotten ſo ꝑreut a part of Mamftrrat by the Kings means, and being con- 
tequemily the onty man that had got aduantage by the late war, he was 
bound, both for convenience and gratitude, to do ſome thing for the 
ſafety of the Affairs of: Italy, and torthe ſatis faction and reputation of 
the Kings Forces, The Dake immediately acquainted the Governour 
of Hilla with the Kings demande, nud with the threats which might 
apparently be feen, in caſe he ſhould deny them: adding, that he the 
Duke not having where wich to refift, muſt he ſorc d to chuſe the leſſet 
evil, and to comply wich the Kings will, unleſs he were furniſh'd with 
10000 effactual Foot, and 1000 Hearſe for the defence of Sewey, and 
with 6000 PO and roob Horſe for the defence of Piedmont; and it 
they were paid hat was their due, he ſhould ſubm̃it to the Kings will. 
The Governout not being able to furniſh him with ſo many men at the 
preſenr, offer d ro ſend him as many as be was able now, and that he 
might be ſuve that for the future he would procure him what aſſiſtance 
he could or che preſervation of his Dominions. The Duke, not con- 
tent with theſe uncertau generalities, agreed with the French Embaſſa- 
dour to aſſiꝑu over Finaralio and Perofa, and San Brigata to thoſe very 
Swiflers ro whom da wa: aſſigned the year before, upon Oath that 
they ſhould hold them tor the King, for moneths ſpace z and that 
time being ended, that they ſnould te. aſſign them over again to him the 
Duke, unleſs by his own conſent the time of aſſignment to the King 
ſnould be procogued 5 that the King might put a Governour into them, 
who ſhouid take the fame Oath, The Duke obliged himſelf alfo, and 
promiſed not to co · operate with them who ſhould go about to trouble 
the peace of France, daring the Kings Mothers, and his Brothers ab- 
ſence; and to give free paſſage tor the French to enter Italy, if they 
ſnould be brought thither by any novelty againſt the Duke of Mantua. 
There was not any one who did not reſent this ſo ſudden and nnexpeR- 
ed demand, and who did not wonder, and were not amazed at the Dukes 
ſo ready yielding thereunto: ſo as none were ſo void vf reaſon, as aot to 
think that it was agte ed upon long before between him and the King; 
eſpecially by the many accidents and circumſtances which went to the 
approving thereof, The Cardinal of Savoy went to Pars a little be- 
tore the French reſtored the Towns of Pieamoat, and Prince Thomaſo 
with his Wife and Children, on whom, the Duke having no Children, 
the ſucceſſion of Say fell: the occaſion of the Cardinals going thi- 
ther was given out to be, for his o) teipeR, that he might go from 
thence to Flanders to viſite his Aunt the Archdutcheſs 3 and for others 
to be preſent at ſome ſolemn Feſtivals which were to be had in tha: 
Courr, When the Cardinal was come to Paris, he did not purſue his 
journey, but tarried there with his Brother, till ſuch time as Pinarollo 
was afhigned over into the Kings Officers hands; which being done, 

they all returned to Piedment : the going of theſe Princes to that Court, 

and their rarrying there till the aſſigning over of Pinarollo, made all men 
think that they were ſent thither, and kept as Hoſtages ot the ſecret 

Agreement between the King and Duke, contrary to the Articles of 

Ratisbone the ſecret Capitulation of the firſt Agreement of Cheraſco, 

againſt which the Duke of Feria did ſo much cxclaim, ſeemed to ſay as 

Nun 2 much. 
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much. Servien'glong delay in coming into Italy touching a buſineſs 
of ſoigreat importance; and wherein haſte was required by all partes, 
though it was then attributed to. ſome other cauie, was afterwards t eld 
for cer n, that it was done to: give time fot this reſolution which was 
not asthen ripe; nor digeſted: icke notable prejudice fuffer'd by the 
Duke of Mn feopenty taken into protection by the King of France, 
andTonfeared unrd: by the ſame Kings Agents, in favour to the Duke 
of SAν who:had been a profeſid enemy to the Kings intereſt, and 
we beſides h. ving ooſt: that. Crown ſo great an expence of men and 
moneys; h:d alſo mide him loſe whole Armes, and his reputation, in 
the eaterpriſe of Caſalle; was commonly judged to be the price and the 
reward ot this ſecret. Treaty between the Duke and the King of France, 
touching the conceſſion of Pinarells: which may appear to be clearly 
comprehended by the very writing delivered to the Duke, by the Em- 
baſſadour Je/vien, wherein after the tacite threats in caſe of denial, he 
endeaduured to perſwadethe Duke to give way unto the demands, by 
way ot / gratitude tor the greatobligation which he had to the King, by 
whoſe ſavour he had gotten ſo great a part of Mentferrat. The Kings 
ſuffering himſelf for ſõ frivolous and. ſleight occaſions, which by treaty 
might eaſily be compounded, to be brought to teſolve upon a thing of 
ſo great moment, when Frunce wbiah required peace and reſtauration, 
broke forth into combuſtion uf Civil War by the flight of his Mother 
and Brother, made all men believe that without aſſurance of having it 
readily granted, he would not have adventured to make ſuch a demand: 
which if it had been denied, fobliged him to undertake. greater wars 
then thoſe which, after ſo much expence of moneys and blood, he was 
to thank tortune for his coming off with honour , with Forces already 
wearied, and little better then bzaten, and upon a leſs juſt title then the 
former. On the other fide, the great reſpe&, not to ſay fear, which 
the Duke when he. was already reſtored to all his Dominions, ſhew'd 
to have of thoſe Forces, which when he was in a worſe condition he 
had ſo boldly reſiſted 5 his ſo much diſtruſt of aid from Spain, by 
which being affiſted, he nor his Father feared not to provoke the French 
Forces; his having by his ſo high and almoſt impoſſible demands ra- 
ther rejeded, then deſited thoſe ſuccours from the Duke of Feria, 
which he might have received, and was bound to accept of, rather then 
to quit ſo many plates of importance. 

The Duke not being moved at ſo unjuſt demands, which rather then 
to have granted he was upon all accounts to have run any whatſoever 
Fortune bis having yielded to the worſt demand, and more pr judicial 
to himſelf of the four; his no ſhew of reſentment after ſuch an aſſig na- 
tion, but his preieading a reward for it from the Crown of Spain, as if 
he had once mare thereby ſecured the State of Millain , confirmed the 
general prejudiciate opinion, that this demand was no news unto him, 
bur a thing long beforeagreed upon; this general opinion was aftec- 
wards better confirmed by the ſale made by the Duke the next year of 
the ſame Towns tothe King, and ot their | erritorie , wherein many 

other Towns were con ained; and by this ſale it was comprehended, 
that it was not his alledged zeal to the publick peace, nor the ſecurity 
of his Client and Friends, but his deſire to have a gate alwayes open ir- 
| to 
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to Italy, which cauſed the King to make ſuch high and ſtrange demands, 
and ſo contrary to the Covenants of Rami bone and Chirgſco, agreed unto 
by bis Agents in his name, and ratifted by the King himſelf, in the 
effecual reſtiturion-of the Town of Piedmont; the 500000 Ducates 
which the Duke ot Savoy was to reſtore to the Duke of Mantua, for the 
overplus of the Towns in Montferrat, aſſigned to him by the Arbitre- 
ment of Curaſco, the which the King being obliged to make good to 
that Nuke, he alter wards profes d that he kept them againſt the ſame 
Duke of Mantua, for the charges he had been at in making war for the 
defence and maintaining ot his dominions, was conſidered in the price 
of ſo many important Towns. The Duke granted, and afterwards 
ſold umo the King thoſe Towns upon which the liberty and ſub- 
jection of Piedmont did depend, and wherein his ſovereiguty did 
conſiſt, and his not being onely a great and free Prince and maſter of 
himſelf, but an Arbitrator of gteat affaiis between two mighty Kings; 
and their worth being ineſtimable, the Towns of Montferrat which were 
aſſigned ,v were ſold a a very under rate, For if Duke Charles Ema- 
nuel did grant all the Country of Breſſe to the King of France, a large 
Country and of great revenue, onely that he might keep Saluzzo, and 
thereby remain tree and abſolute maſter of Piedmont, the French being 
excepted; what compariſon is to be made between Pinarollo, and all 
the valley of Peroſa, in conſideration of the Marqueſate of Saluzzo, 
eſpecially the great opportunity and conſequence ot Pinarollos ſcituati- 
on being conſidered; and what proportion can the Towns aſſigned in 
Montferrat beat with Breſſa which was granted , ſo great a Country and 
ſo full of numerous Towns? Vet the now Dukes action was excuſed 
by the neceſſity he was in to comply with the Kings pleaſure, who 
being poſſes d not only of the Towns lately granted in Piedmont, but of 
all Savey, and ſo many other Towns of Piedmont 3 and having no hopes 
ever to regain them by force, it behoved him to do as the times requir- 
ed, and of two evils, to chuſe the leaſt; ſince affairs were brought to 
ſuch a condition, as be was rather to thank the King for what was ia the 
Kings power to deny him then to forego what not being able to regain, 
was really rather to be eſteemed the Kings, then his; and wt ich being 
denyed gave occaſion not one!y to 1erain that, but all the other 
Towns that ihe King was poſſes d of. Cardinal Richelieu being proud 

of ſo advamagious an acquiſition, coveted that it might never be can- 

cel'd out of the memory of man, but remain in perpetual witnefle of 
what be had done for the Crowns advantage; he alſo bad contracted 
a particulat and intenſe hatred againſt the Duke upon many accounts, 
but more particularly for having been brought to. great extremities, 
both by the laſt Duke, and by this; when he went tte preceding year 
with an Army into Pieamont: ſo as Revenge being added tothe propa- 

eating of the King: affairs, he thirſted to ſee the Houſe of Savoy reduced 

to ſuch a weak condition and ſubjeRion, as the Dukes thereof ſhould 

never be able to holdup their heads, or to gain - ſay the Kings pleaſures 

nor ever to put ſuch tricks upon any of the Kings Officers or Commau- 

ders as tbey had done upon him; aud ſo to leavethe impreſſion of his 

reſentment for ever engravea in the depreſſion of that Principality; 


and not finding any better means how to effect it, he inform d the 1 
that 
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that he bad no other Way to regain what he had loſt, then to loſe Pins- 
rollo, aud the valley of Ferofs : Fot the King, who profeſs d himſelf not 
bound to obſerve the peace of Rathbone, was not to receive amy preju- 
dice by not accepting thereof, ſave only that Mamma ſhould not be re- 
ſtored to the Duke of Nevers; 2 loſſe wherein his Kingdom was but 
little concern d, that City being fo far diſtant from the conſines of 
Frances Whereas by keeping Sevey and Pinarello, with all the Towns 
he had in Piedmont in his poſſeſſion, he got incomparable more d van- 
tage, which might largely make amends tor the loſſe of Manana, as well 
for what conceta'd himſelf, as for what concern'd the Duke of Manina, 
to whom he might proture whole Montferrat in lieu thereof, together 
with $4voy in fee, and ſo better both his own and his Clients condition: 
For if Nevers ſhould be Lord of Savoy, he would become a greater 
Prince by the vicinity of his French Dominions thereunto3and the King 
by retaining the ſovereignty of Sax, and poſſeſſing Montferrat,and the 
Towns he had taken in Piedmom, be would extend the skirrs of his 
Dominions, and bis authority equally on both fides of the 4%, with 
much advancement of Majeſty and Repuration , by the great adhe- 
rence tFat he would thereby get ia 14, and with much prejudice to 
Piedmont, which being ſurrounded by the Kings Forces, would in many 
reſpe&s be fubje& to the Crown of Frexces and therefore the King 
being to receive ſuch advantage by not accepting the peace, he would 
not by accepting it deprive himſelf thereof, unleſs he might be ſure to 
retain Pinarollo, and the valley of Peroſa. To thefe fo hard and fo ſe- 
vere conditions it may be believed, that fair promiſes were added 


of allowing the Duke of Sv a good part of Mont ferras, it he would 


give way to the 1 will : Wherefore the Duke being forced by ne · 
ceſſity, and incited by appearing advantage, could not but conſent to 
what was demanded. 

Thus the King of France, under the colour of maintaining the liberty 
of Itah, and of the Italian Prinees, and under pretence that the Spaniards 
ſhould not curb the Duke of Mantua, did himſelf firſt curb the Duke 
of Savoy, and made a Prince almoſt his Subject, who was not only an 
Italian, but one fo neerly allied unto him : but neither was the Duke 
of Mantua, when he was reſtored to his State, in free and full liberty 
of Principaluy; for beſides the ſo great diſmembring and leſſening of 
his reſtored State, he being to receive 4 French Garriſon in Mantua 
and in Caſalle (for that it was impoſſible for him to keep thole places 
well Gar tiſoned) became fo dependant upon the Kings pleature and 
will, as the Kings profeſs d protection to him, did almoſt impoſe as 
much ſubj ection upon him, as the Spaniards could have done: it be- 
ing likely thatthe Court of Spæin, which, as hath been ſa d, was at firſt 
ſo neet granting him free and unconditional pe ſſeſſion, would have 
conſented thereunto much more willingly, if the new Duke thould but 
have permitted them to put a Garriſon into Caſalle - in which cafe the 
King of Spain would, moreover , have been bound to protect him 
and Montferrat, juſt as he had done the Dukes his Predeceſſors, which 
he had ſo conſtantly done, with ſuch profuſion of his Subjects blood, 
and of his own moneys, as without ever pretending any recompence, 
he kept their Stare untouched againſt the Duke of Savey, a Piince fo 
neerly 
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neerly allied in blood unto him; and the ſubjection of the Duke of 
Mantua, in reſpect of Montferras, did double the ſubjection of Piedmant x 
for as Pinarollo being aſſigned over unto the French opened a gate of 
free entrance into Piedmont whereby to be oppreſs d: ſo was Caſale an- 
other gate, which kept the Spaniards from coming to ſuccour Pieamont 
when it ſhould be infeſted by the French; and neither of theſe Princes 
being any ways able to reſiſt the French, if once they were maſters of 
theſe places, it was cleer enough ſeen into what condition the Li 
of their Principalities was reduced. The Griſons fell upon no leſs in- 
conveniences; tor under colour that the places that were reſtored might 
not be again ſeized on by the Auſtrians, the King kept means how to 
enter there, by putting French Gartiſons into them: The King of 
France his authority did hereby ſo encreaſe in 1:aly, if not in Propriety 
and Dominion of Sta e, at leaſt in ſuch adherence, as they not being able 
to do witt all, he might make uſe of his adherents States, as of thoſe · 
that were Patrimonial to his Crown: but the more the Duke was to be 
excuſed for his being neceſſitated to yield Pinarollo to the King, the leſs 
was his loſs therein compaſs:onated 3 for he and his Father, whilſt he 
was alive, bad made that Principality hateful to the Italian Princes, by 
their joyning with the Auſtrian Forces, whilſt they were thought ro 
aſpire after the oppreſsiug of Italy by opprelsing the Duke of Newers : 
wherce'ore the Italian Princes rejoyced, that as thoſe Dukes had co-ope- 
rated to enſlave Itaiy, they had reap'd the fruit and reward of deſerting 
the Common Cauſe, and were themſelves taken in-that ſnare of ſub- 
jection, in which, ſo they might Fave part of Mentferrat, they cared 
not though others, together with themſelves, had been taken; and the 
ſame Italian Princes were not diſpleaſed to find that there was a means 
found to fix the ſtaggering of their conceits, wherewith they had tar- 
mented others; and would not ſuſſer any ſecure foundation to be 
laid tor the common concernments: they were likewiſe much more 
contented, for that the more they ſaw the Duke waver in the favour of 
the French, they Rouge the commmon affairs the ſafer; and they 
were the ſurer that the Spaniards having loſt all hope of winning that 
Prince ovet to them, and knowing that the French, by the Territories 
of Piedmont and Montferrat, did almoſt confine upon the State of Mil- 
lain, they would be forc d to be the Better con: ent, and would lay aſide 
much of their haughty conceits and ptetentions, by which they aſpired : 
to give Laws to all men, and to ſuffocate the Liberty and Sovereignty 
ot the Princes ot Ita; and though the double and clandeſtine deal- 
ing between the King and Duke were contrary to the peace of E- 
tu bone, and to the Treaties of Cheraſco, yet winking at ſo great a gain- 
ſaying, they allowed of the Kings juſtification; and, on the contrary, 
the Declaration made by che Emperour touching the inveſtment:of the 
Duke of Mantua the day before, was judged to be clandeſtine 3 and yet 
he who ſhall juſtly conſider the cauſe: which moved the Emperour to 
make that Declaration will find tliat he was not to be blamed for it 3 
nor had any, and much leſs the King of France, reaſon to complain of 
the Articles which were granted betores for the Articles of Tatisbont 
being reciprocal between the Emperour and the King, it was clear that 
the one parey obſerving them when the other did nor, it was lawful 2 
the 
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the obſerver to withdraw from what he had on his ſide done; but the 
original fault of the firſt moving againſt the Duke of Mantua conveigh- 
ing ſiniſter influences into all actions which did depend upon that mo- 
ving, did little juſtifie any action which might any ways prejudice the 
Dukcs intereſt z and the Italians minds being incumbered by fear that 
the former wars of the-Yaltoline, and then thoſe againſt Mantua and 
Montferrat, aimed at the inſlaving of Italy, they allowed no place to any 
more ſubtile interpretations or conſiderations, to define what was juſt 
and honeſt; fince juſtice and honeſty ſeemed to have taken up the 
bigheſt feat in the balance, which did ſecure the Liberty of Itahy ʒ and 
whatſoever co-operatedto leſſening the Spaniſh greatneſs, being held 
good for the common liberty and ſafety, was eſteemed juſt and honeſt g 
according ying, ſalas popali ſuprema lex efto: for this reſpect 
the Duke of Ferias ſuſpition was not thought juſt , who ſeeing the 
French brought into Mantua and Caſale, and the Griſons parts garri- 
ſon d wich French, pretended that it was againſt the Article of Peace, 
the events ſoon ſhewed that the pretence was not vain, ſince it was ſeen 
that thoſe places fell into the hands of the French: ſo as their actions 
were applauded, and the Spaniards ſuſpitions blamed g ſome of the 
Italian Princes joyed to ſee that the French were became, as it were, Ar- 
bitratots of Italy and little leſs then maſters of Mantua, Montferrat, 
and Piedmont; and Concha, if for no other cauſe, at leaſt for that they 
thought chem, by reaſon and opportunity, to be of equal i power and 
authority to the Spaniards, and 1 to them, by rea» 
ſan ol the adherence which thoſe Princes rather bave with him, 


then with the King Sp&z 5 for they defied to keep the Spaniſh Forces 


curb d by thoſe of France; the Spaniards being grown jealous and batę- 
ful to chem: this was the ſucceſs of the ill adviſed, ill govern d, and 
worſe juſtifiabie Spaniſh Forces; this was the fruit they reaped of their 
ſo much ſtirring, to no other end,: but that they could not tolerate that 
2 Prince who depended upon France ſhould have any poſſeſſions in Ita- 
ly nor were the King of France bis Forces leſs fortunate out of 14ʃ/; 
for to boot with the Garriſons put into the Gxiſons Country, whereby 
they depended ud leſs upon his arbitrement then did the Dukes of Savay 
and Manta a, he did at the ſame time aſſault Lyrraiy witha powerful 
Army; being offended with that Duke, who bad received and fomen- 
red the Duke of Orleans, who, as hath been ſaid, was fled from the 
Court; and the Duke of Lorrais having ao means to defend himſelf, 
the Emperour and all Germany being ſufficiently moleſted, and a gteat 
t of Germany poſſeſs d by the Swedes, he was forced to humble him - 
elf to the King, and to ſue for peace, which vm. not granted him witli- 
out parting with ſome of his chiefeſt Towns 3; and being thus received 
into protection, be obliged himſelf not only ta give free paſſage to the 
King through Lorrain, henſoe car he would go with an Army into Ger- 
many, but to joyn with him in that war, and aſsiſt him with: a cettain 
number of men, whilſt he went to defend the liberty of; the German 
Prince:, the ancient Friends and Contederates of his Crown: 'where- 
fore when the King drew neer Germany with bis Army, the Eccleſia- 
ſtick Electors, and many other German Lordi and Princes, put them- 
ſelves under the prote Zion of the Crown of France, pretending fear of 
the 
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the Swediſh Forces, but in effect to have a Protector of their greatet 
liberty to which they aſpired againſt the Auſtrian authority. Much 
about the time that the Peace of Ratisbone was concluded, a League 
(as bath been ſaid) was made between the mo of Frence and the King 
of Swedland, in defence of all common Friends, and of all he German 
Princes in their oppreſſed Liberties, and to reſtore Germany, and the 
Princes thereof, to the ſame condition they were in before the war be- 
gan: in which League the King of Fraxce obliged himſelf, to pay 
400000 Crowns a year unto the Swede for maintenance of his Army: 
which was as much as to ſet up a Standard in maintenance of the Ger- 
man Rebellion, unto which all male-contents might have recourſe: 
nor did thedefign prove vain for after the famous Victory of the 
Swede and Dake of Saxony, before Lypſick, as hath been elſewherè ſaid, 
wherein the Emperours Army and that of the League was diſcomfited, 
and almoſt all ſlain, and whetein Til was alſo ſorely wounded; the 
Proteſtant Punces openly adhered unto the Swede, and joyn'd with him 
againſt the Emperour; and thoſe who in reſpect of the Catholick Re- 
ligion could not opealy adtere unto an Heretick Prince, who was ma- 
nifeſtly bent to take the Empire from the houſe of Asſtria, and to over- 
throw the Catholick Religion; and who were unfatisfied with the Au- 
ſtrian Dominietiz taking pretence fromtheir fearing the Swede, had 
recourſe to the King of France, by whom being taken into protection 
they covenanted neutrality between the Swede and the Emperour, an 

to permit the King of France to pals armedthrouph their Territorieszby 
means of which protection they were ſecured from the Swediſh Forces; 
and the Emperour who was by this means bereft of the adherence and 
telp of almoſt all the German Princes, and alſo'openly aſſaulted by the 
Swede, and his adherents, and moleſted under-hand by the King of 
France, was brought to ſo low a condition, as not being well able to 
withſtand ſo many enemies, the affairs of che Empire were in a very 
ſad condition; to this was added, that the Duke of Bavaria, who was 
head of the Catholick League, and the greateſt maintainer of the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and who next tothe Blector of Saxony was the greateſt 
ſupport-of the Empire and of the houſe of Auſtria, eſpecially after 
Saxony his revolt, was alſo, though very ſecretly, confederated with the 
King of France; which King by Articles of Confederacy was bound to 
maintain the upper Palaiinate, and the Electoral Digaity, for ever, in 
this Duke, and inthe houſe of Bavariaz which State and Dignity being 
forfeited by the Prince Elector Palatines Rebellion, were for ſome years 
before confer'd by the Emperor upon this Duke of Bavaria:the occaſi - 
on which moved this Prince to this reſolution was commonly attribꝭted 
to jealouſie of the peace made at this time it Madrid, between the Kings 
of Spain and England; for knowing that the King of Spain was diſ- 
pleaſed at the conierring of the Electoral State and Dignity upon 
bim, and that the authority and power of the houſe of Bavaria ſhould 
be ſo encreaſed, and that he had oppoſed the Emperour in conter- 
ring it upon him; and knowing that the King of Ezg/and, whole 
Siſter was Wite to the Palatine, labour'd hard that the Palatine or 
his Son might be reſtored to their former condition, be tt ought 
he had juſt occaſion to doubt, that the Peace made between the two 
Ooo Kings 
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Kings, who were for ſeyeral reſpects deſirous to deprive him of it, 
might tacitely contain ſome Agreement between them, to his prejudice, 
And oa the other fide, having ſoon after that Peace was concluded ſear 
the Abbot Scaglia into England 1 to treat of Truce and 
Peace in the Kings Name with the ollanders, but in effect to treat of 
a League againſt won as he complain d, and as the King of France had 
ticard therefore both Bavaria, and the King of France eaſily joyn d in 
this Convention, for their own ſaleties ſake, and that they might make 
plots not inferiour to thoſe that were plotted againſt him. And that 
they might the better alienate the Bavarian from the Emperour, the 
Kings of France and of Sweden promiſed him the Imperial Crown, 
whereof (when the Emperour ſhould be beaten) no Germane Prince 
ſeemed to be more capable then he, as being the moſt powerful of all 
the Catholick Princes, and who had moſt care of the Catholick Reli- 
gion; and for that he, as one of the Electors, had a Vote in chuſing 
the Emperour z and bis Brother, who was Elector, and Axch-biſhop 
of Collen, another Vote; with whom the Arch-biſhop and Blector of 
Triers would joyn, who was the firſt that had joyned in League with the 
King of France, and had received a French Garriſon into that State, 
particularly, into the Fort of Hermeneftein, a ſtrong Fort, and of great 
conſequence, being ſcituated where the Moſe falls into the Rheyne: The 
Votes of the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, who were declared 
Enemies to the Houſe of Auſtria, and who depended upon the Swediſh 
King, would likewiſe have concutt d in the ſame Election, when the 
Bavarian ſhould be by that King promoted tothe Empire, as he lad pro- 
miſed. 


The Duke being therefore fed with theſe hopes, and apprebending 
that the Auſtrians would deprive him of the Palatinate, and Elc oral 
Dignity, and that they would reſtore it to the Palatine, totter d in his 
intelligence with the Emperour, and met with a new accident, which 
gave him more and better reaſon to alienate himſelf from the Empe- 
rour. The Emperour being reduc d to great ſtreights by the Swediſh 
Forces, by the ri * ſo woes | people, and by his being deſerted by 


ſo many Germane Princes, had (as hath been elſewhere ſaid) for the 
laſt remedy of the immineat danger the Empire was then in, which alſo 
threatned him, ſent for Walleſtine Duke of Fritland, and had once 
more made him general of all his Forces; for he was the only man on 
whom it was thought the welfare of the Empire might ſafelieſt depend. 
There had been ſuch high diſtaſtes between this Walleſtine and Bavaria, 
as the Bavarian in the Diet of, Ratisbone had been the chief cauſe of his 
being#laid aſide; and, doubtleſly, had the Bavarian openly declared 
againſt the Emperour, and had adhered to the contrary Parties, the 
Affairs of the Empire would have been but badly: ſuſtained : But were 
it either, that he received ſuch aſſurances from the Emperour as took 
from him all diſtruſt, or, that his hopes of attaining the Empire ſeemed: 
but (mall, eſpecially ſince both the Kings who offered and promiſed it 
unto him were known to be ambitious of it themſelves, or, that he 
was at laſt wiſely aware, that the two Kings did deſire to ſeparate him 
fromthe Houſe of Auſtria, only that they might weaken ir, and ſo the 
nore eaſily ſuppreſs ir, whereupon his ruine would aſſuredly ſucceedʒ 

he 
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he medled not with any novelty, but ſtood firm and conſtant in defence 
of the Catholick Religion, and of the Imperial Majeſty. Tothis was 
added, that tte chief ends of the two Kings, and of all the German 
Prnces, was to reſtore the Palatine to his former Rate and dignity : 
whereof they were much more troubled then was the King of 
Spain, to ſe: Bavaria mafter. He therefore had no reaſon totruſt 
them in what was directly contrary to the end of the common Arms, 
and to the univerſal defire and conſent of whole Germany, which for 
the common concernment could not ſee the Palatine deveſted of his 
Dominion, and Bavaria indued theiewith z and as it might be ſuppoſed, 
that the two Kinge, aut of theſe reſpects did promiſe that unto him which 
they could not poſlibly effect; ſo it might alſo be comptehended, that 
the ſame Bavaria ſeemed to make league and union with the two Kings, 
ſo to keep the Auſtrians from depriving him of the State and Dignity 
which they had cenfer'd upon him; ſo uncertain and ſallacious are the 
unions and confede acies of Princes. 

In this wavering condition were the Affairs of Germeny, whereof the 
King of France feemed to be become no leſſe Arbitrator, then of thoſe 
of Italy 3 for the Swede differ'd much from him in point of Authority, 
and profes d to depend muchthercupon, notwithſtanding all the victo- 
ries he had gotten, and all the happy courſe of his proſperity and the 
King of Fraxce his being deeply ingaged in the affairs of Germany took 
him much off from the Wars of Ian; wherear, though the Govern- 
our of Millain, and the Spaniſh Agents, were much troubled, tearing 
his Forces which they ſaw were received into the Towns of 1taly , yer 
did not his Forces do any thing after the aſſignment of Pinarollo; all 
things paſſing quietly on, unleſs it were the preparations, and ſeveral 
levies of men, the Spaniards being obliged to keep greater G. triſons, 
upon occaſion of Pinarollo, Caſſalle, and Manisa. | 

The new Duke of Mantua, though peacefully poſſeſs d of his States, 
was not at all happy in injoying them; for, not to mention the troubles 
which he paſt thorough, the monies ſpent, and the dangers which he tan 
in arriving at the ſucceffion thereof; his Dominions were ſo leſſened, ſo 
diſmembred, ſo conſumed and waſted both in men and monies, as 
his need of aſſiſtance from other Princes, to maintain them, was greater 
then the authority or Grandure that he got by them 3 and having in- 
gaged his Lends in France, in defending and maintaining his Dominions 
in /taly;be loſt the advantage of both his chiefeſt Towns, being poſleſs'd 
by others, he held little more then the bare name of Principality left him: 
Nor was he in a more free and abſolute condition of Prince, then wi en 
he was a Subject in France, and vaſſal to that Crown; ſo as, he who 
would juſtly conſider this Prince his condition, muſt think that his 
happineſſe, in ſo great poſſeſſions, redounded to his greater misfortune, 
and tf at it had been better for him to have wanted them. To ſo many 
calamities and miſeries was added the death of bis two onely Sons; 
the Eldeſt, who was Prince of Mantua, dy ed in Goito fix dayes before that 
Town w:$1teſtored. So as the ſucceſſion of his Family fell upon a 
young Infant, and Son to Princeſs Maria, who after Duke Yincenzs's 
death was married, as hath been ſaid, to the Duke of Retell, the preſent 
Dukes eldeſt Son, who bad he lived muſt h. ve been Prince of — 
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the other, who was Duke De Mens, or Du Meine, dyed ſome few 
moneths after in Mantua. | 

To compleat the quiet and felicity of Itaiy, the compoſure of the 
differences between the Common-wealth of Genes, and Duke of 
Savvy yet remained; which N ſeverall times treated of, given 
over, and te- aſſumed, could never be brought to perfection. For after 
that by Marqueſs Rambollier's departure from Madrid the buſineſſe 
was left unperfect; Dom Ramires de Prado was ſent by the King of 
Spain to the Camp before Rochell, with commiffion from the King and 

ommon-wealth, to negotiate and to conclude that peace: Where, 
after much diſcourſe, they came to this concluſicn 3 that Zxccarells 
ſhould remain to the Common-wealth , upon the payment 100000 
Crowns tothe Duke, but withronditon that the Dukes right ſhould be 
preſerved to what ſoever more monyes he had disburſed, when he firſt 
bought that Marqueſate. Neither of the parties, nor yet the King of 
Spain, were pleaſed with this peace. For the Common · wealth was not 
only troubled at ſo exceſſive a ſum, at which they themſelves againſt 
reaſon were aſſeſſed, but much more for that a gate was left op.n for 
the Duke to make new pretentions, which might occaſion new Wars. 
The Duke, on the contrary, complained that his intereſts were valued 
at no higher a tate, and moreover did not accept of the Peace, becauſe 
the conſpiracy of Gezoa hapning at the ſame time; he took new occaſion 
of complaint, and altercation, upon the impunity which he pretended 
unto of the Conſpirators, which was denyed by the Common-wealth : 
And pretending thar their puniſhment was a breach of the Truce agreed 
upon but a little before, he thought that ſo great an innovation not be- 
ing imbraced, nor ſalved up by the peace of Rochel, that capitulation 
was void; which did not perfectly compoſe the ancient grievances, 
and left tbe greater and more modern complaints undecided. And he 
being at that time jJoyn'd with the Crown of Spain, upon occaſion of the 
Wars of Montferrat, neither had the King of France any authority to 
make him obſerve it; nor would the King of Spain exaſperate him, to 
the prejudice of the new conjunction: And therefore eaſily laying aſide 
the Common- wealths complaints, touching the prejudice which ſhe 
pretended to receive by that peace, he did not inforce the execution 
thereof upon her, Thus this peace by the repugnancy of the parties, 
and by the tacite conſent of the Arbitrators, remained unpetfected; and 
the continuing of theſe differences ſeemed then to make tor the King of 
Spain's advan age; forthe Common-wealth being neceſſitated to keep 
in Arms, and to entertain many to detend her, the King had an Army 
maintained at the Common-wealths charge, whereof he might make 
uſe according as the Wars of Meniferrat ſhould ſucceed; this agreement 
then not being admitted of, and new occaſions of diſtaſtes hapning, the 
Affairs between theſe two parties were in greater diſorder then ever, and 
the Spaniards were not well looked upon by the Common- wealth, for 
having ſided with the Duke in his complaints. In theſe difficulties did 
things continue during Duke Emansnels life; when he was dead, the 
compolure of all differences was by his Son abſolutely refer'd to the 
King of Spain, Wherefore the Common-wealth willingly acc pted 
of the bargain, but with very expreſle and preciſe excluſion o thar 


point, 
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point which concerned theſimpunity of the Conſpirators, of whom 
they would not ſuffer any mention to be made, it ing ſo exorbitant 
_ bing, ot fo bad example, and ſo contrary to the dignity and ſafety of 
inces, Ir | 

The Court of Spain was not well ſatisfied with this excluſion, as if 
i did miſ become the Majeſty of the King, that the Common-wealth 
ſnould proceed with ſuch limitations and reſeryatiohs, when the Duke 
referr'd all things abſolurely to the King; at length, after many replies, 
the Commonwealth yielded, and put ber ſelf freely upon the compri- 
miſe: And rhe'buſinefs being long difpured in that Court, between 
Franceſco Lomellino the Common- wealths Emb ſſadour, and the Dukes 
Embaſſadout Abbot — * and no tefolution being made in that 
point, fiſt the Pope, and then the King of France, atter the re-affign- 
ing of Pinarollo, ofteted their indeavours and Authority to the Com- 
mon- wealth, in the compoſure of differences, acquainting her, that they 
would give her better ſatis faction then ſhe could hope for from the 
Court of Spain»: But the Common-wealth, which hat already teferr'd 
allunto the King of Spain, thought her ſelf not in a condition to atcept 
theſe offets; Merefore thankinp both of them for their favour ſhewed 
towar 2s her, the excuſed her ſelf for notbeing able to accept of the 
Grace done unto her by his Holineſs, and his Majeſty, without being 
faulty to his Majeſty of Spain, fince ſhe could not alter nor vary any 
thing from what ſhe had once granted him. At laſt the Articles of 
Peace were concluded in Madrid, and publiſhed about the end of No- 
vember, 1631. which in ſubſtance were; 

Thas both Purties ſhould be obliged to Me what had been taten; by 
which it was declared, That the Common-wtalth ſhould reſtore the Towns 
and Places which ſhe had taken from the Duke, the Artillery, Gally, and al 
Priſoners, and, That the Duke ſhould do the like : That the Eommonivtalth 
ſhould keep Luccarello, paying vnto the Duke at four payments 170000 
Crowns of Geld, in full for whatſoever he conld pretend unto upon that 
account : That all things held in Fee, or Rented, together with all Repri- 
ſals and Confiſcations made during the War, ſhould be re ſtored to the former 
owners : That all whohad ferved the contrary Parties in the late War ſhould 
have general Pardon granted them; namtly, ten of the Conſpirators, who 
were never to re- enter the Common wealth, under pain of the former pa- 
niſhment, and of not enjoying the preſent Grace. 

The Commonwealth accepted Il Tode, though unwillingly, rather 
for that they thought it not fit to countervene what had been adjudged 
by an Arbitrator choſen by themſelves, then that they did nor think 
themſelves grieved by the great ſum of money, in which they thought 
themſelves injuriouſly ſentenced; and much more, by the impunity of 
the Conipir:tors, to which they thought they ſhould not have been 
compeiled, as was promiſed them when they reſolved to come to a free 
comp imiſe: Bur the Duke, on the conitary, exclaimed againſt this 

Decree, and retuted to accept of it; wherewith the King thought him- 
ſelf as much injured as tie bad been formerly diſpleaſed with the Com- 
monwealth for limiting the comprimiſe. The Duke complained, that 
the Kinz had been too ſparing in limiting the Conſpirators, as well in 
number, as in the Conditions of their Pardon, preteading, Romy 
on- 
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Conſpirators ſhould have been freely pardoned, without any limitation; 
he demanded, That the Galley might be reſtored in the ſame equipage, 
and with the ſame Galley· ſlaves tt at were in her when ſhe was taken : 
That the Acrtillery ſnou d be brought into Gavis, where it was left; and, 
That it might be lawtul for him to ſend men to bring it from thence in a 
military m anner into Piedmont :: That for the payment of the 170008 
Crqwns of Gold, the quality of the Crown in Gold ſhould be decla- 
red; and, That the Commonwealth ſhould be bound to aſcertain the 
payments at the prefix d times; and, That good ſecurity ſhould be 
given for ĩt in France, or in ſome other Parts, wherein he might con- 
fide,, The King being much diſpleaſed with this ſtubbornneſs, would 
by no means be brought to any other Declaration, or alteration of 100 
Lode, the rather for that he teared the Duke was thus backward by the 
Court of France its ſuggeſtions and it ſeemed that that Court thought 
her ſelf prejudice; by this Decree z for that theſe differences being to 
be determined, according to the Peace of Monſone, by both the Kings, 
the King of Spain bad ended it himſelf, without participating therein 
with+he King of France, not making any account of the Peace of Mon- 
ſone, nor yet of the Peace of Rochel, which by comngn atbitriment 
was adjuſted between the Commonwealth and the Duke. It was there- 
fore ſuſpected, That the Duke, in favour tothe French, to whom by 
the aſſignation of Pinarollo he ſeemed: tobe joyned, would never be ſa- 
tis lied with any Declaration that the King could make, to the end that 
by this Appeal he might be looſe, and, with ſcorn to the Spaniſh Au- 
thority, put the whole negotiation and deciſion into the arbitrimeat of 
the King of France. This ſuſpition was increaſed by the King of France 
his offer to the Commonwealth, That he would end this buſineſs with 
more ſatis faction to her, if ſhe would put it to his arbitriment. 

Affairs ſtood thus in ſuſpenſe for ſome moneths, during which time 
the Duke complain d that ſo many of his Patrimonial Towns ſhould be 
detain'd trom him by the Genoeſes, and ſaid, that he would have re- 
coveied them by force of Armsz which if he ſhould have done, his 
triends would not have been wanting in affiſting him, whereby the 
King of France was underſtood : He therefore cauſed new rumours not 
only between him and the Genoeſes, but even -between the two 
Crowns, which would neceſſarily be engaged in defence, the one of 
the on: party, the other of the other, The Cardinal Infanta, Brotber 
tothe King, being come into 18aly, he was impowred by the King, and 
by the Pari ĩcs, with faculty to decide theſe points; and the controver- 
red points being formerly diſcuſs d before the ſaid Cardinal, by Jovan 
Michael Zoagli, Reſident for the Commonwealth, and by the Abbot de 
Ja Torre, Reſiden for the Duke in Millain, the Cardinal declared, That 
as for them who ad ſer ved either party with Sword in hand in the wars, 
the Pardon ſhould be underſtood to be free and general; but as tor 
thoſe who had been guilty of any Commotion ſince the year 1625. it 
ſhould be in the King to declare, whith:r they ſhould be comprehend- 
ed inthe Pardon, or no: That the Galley ſhould be reſtored in the con- 
di jon that it was in t preſent : That the Artillery ſhould be delivered 
by the Commonwealth: in S av, and by the Duke in ſuch places as 

ſhould be neereſt the Commonwealths Territories: That the Crowns 


ſhould 
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ſhould be underſtood, 2 to the Spaniſh valuation; and that 
no mention ſhould be made of the Dukes putting in ſecurity; The 
M — - 1 3 but not the S in te* 

& of the firſt point. wherein power Was referved to the King, if it 
ſhould fo falt out, whether offenders ſhould be Lc no; 4 well 
becauſe the arbitrement ſeemed to exceed the Articles of Madrid, as al- 
ſotllat they defited the buſiseſs miginiat once Be Wholl decided, and 
that go power ſhould be heft in the King to meddle #ny further in the 
Commonweakhs' juriſdiction”, by any Declaratien: eſpecially fince 
the general word 'Cortiaerion might be underſtood to reach to many 
other things not at ti preſemt thought upon ʒ in reſpeR whereof the 
Commonwealth held it᷑ not good to hæve any occaſion of coming to 
diſpite with the King; whereupon the Cardinal aiadte a neẽè D&latati- 
on, wherein he ptondumted, thar none of thoſe who were Priſoners 
for any commotion or other fault, unleſs ſuch as were named in the 
peace of Madrid ſhould be conceived: to be comprehetided iti the par- 
don, ſave ohly ſuch as were Priſoters of War; and that the King 
ſhontd: make no futther'decltration'rouctiing ay that were guilry of 
faults; all things were hereupon ended, and put in execution; aud an 
end was put to this Wat mad by the Duke, upon acebuntof accarello 
in appearance but in effect, by many Princes who envied the Spaniſh 
graudezza, that they migłit ſeſſen it by leſſeniig the power of the Com- 
monwealth of Genes, ſb anne d and ſo opportune to the power of 
Sp.. The Commonwealth ſpe in this War above tem millions' of 
Crowns, which were ralſed, partſyby Taxes from private Citizens; 
paitly by Gabels and new Impoſitiets* true it is; cat many Fortifica- 
tions were computed into theſe expentes; for, not th meiſtioꝶ the lef- 
ſer; Ports Mebyitlo; % and S ⁰n⁰ were fortified with Curtainsand 
Bunlwarks'Rvynls but ſta'dly and worthy: of worndetis the comipaſs of 
the new Wall made about the City of Genes its ſelf, upon Mountairis 
which do inviron it, which beginning from Capo de la Lanterna, which 
is on the Weſt, and going round upon the back af the Mountains to- 
wards the North, terminates in the Valley. of 50. 


| | fans T ate 3nd joyns with 
Capo di Carignano, which. is the utrhof and moſt Eaſterly. point of the 
City; andturhing from thence inward, along the Maricine ſhoar, joyns 
with the ancient Walls; incompatffing*abont eight miles; the whole 
Work is almoſt of Free- ſtone; and. ſo is, for the meſt part, the very 
Caſtle it ſelf, which ſerves for Curtain and Bulwark z except in 
ſome places, where being unequal, it is fil d up with a ſtrong Wall; 
which being pargeted with Lime and Mortar, is not only ſtrong, 
but very beautiful: chis Fortification is exactly help'd by natures 
for the Mountains upon which the new Walls are built, to boot 
with their great height, are ſo ſteep and craggy on the out fide, 
as the Walls need fear no affault ; the foundations ſo (ound and 
firm, as they fear no mining, atid ſeated ſo far off, as they are not ſub⸗ 
ject to battety; any hoſtility would be obviated by the verv tumbling 
down ot ſtones: the Country thereabout isſo batren, as no enemies At- 
my can keep long thete; there wants earth to make Approaches and 
Trenches; and yet, as if the nature of the ſituationi were niggardly unto 
them, and ſcanting of mutmtion and ſtrength the Wants ate wag 
| wit 
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with ſuch Art, Diligency and Induſtry, as Bulwarks are erected at due 


* diſtances z the Curtains proportionably extended, and the-Dirckes 


ound about from 50 to 100 foot broad, and 12 or 15 foot deep in 
ſtone ; nor doth leis diligence appear to be uſed on the inſide, round 
about which there goes a way, which is at leaſt 6o foot broad, very con- 
veaientfor carryipg Artillery;,and. for ordering defendants upon the 
Wall z the Bulwarks- have diſ- inbabitated the Cottages upon thoſe 
Mountains, and made Lodgings for 3 Ceſterns in 
the,yery Rocks: ſo as there is hs Fo unprovided for, either by Art 
or Nadine, which may make for the ſafety and defence of this great Fa- 
brick. Art and Nature have been no leſs propitious and favourable 
in the Valley of Biſagno, where the ſituation is plain, and where there 
are: n Rocks: the Pſain lies between two little Hills, which thruſting 
out like two wings; ſerve to the inward Works for two Flanks or great 
Bulwarks, from whence the Artillery may clear all the parts below; 
for the currant of the River being for the moſt part gravelly, defends 
it; moreover, the Bullets of the Artillery lighting from the two Hills 
upon the ſtony bed of the River would ſcatter ſuch tore of gravel upon 
the aſſaulters, as it. would be impoſſible for them to advance: ſo as 
this part, which otherwiſe would be leſs defenſible then any other part, 
is az ſtrong as the reſt 31 nor hath ſo large a circuit need of many defen- 
dans for being almoſt unacceſsible every where, the only Sentinels 
which keep from Scaladoes, and ſtoln acceſſes by night, which are on- 
ly ta be feared, are ſufficient to guard it from any other misfortune : 
few and flender Corps. de guarde, diſpoſed in fitting places, will ſuffice 
to keep off any unexpected attempt; for thoſe mountainous and rocky 
places are not.ſubje& to any long thought on aſſaults : there were 
divess. Inſcriptions. engraven on the Gates; amongſt which this, 
2 5 the Author of this preſent Hiſtory, was reputed none of 
the worit. ht 11 | | 25 


Quartum wmrorum ambitum aggeribus, foſſa propugna- 
culis v allatum, ſtadiis 62 per juga montium, per ima 
vallium, per Maritimum littus deductum, Geno- 
enſium Reſpublica Libertatis Munimentuw: 

1 8 excitavit. OE 


Captum Opus, Anno 1630. 
Perfectum, 1633. 


- The Commonwealth having thus by peace put an end to the trou - 
bles of War, might with much reaſon hope for better time for the 
future: the Commonwealth was at this time likewiſe free from ano- 
ther imminent which threatned ber; che Plague which, as bath been 
formerly ſaid, raged in all that part of Italy which lies between the Alps 
and the Apenine, even tothe Adriatick, paſs'd alſo into Tuſcany: ſo 
as the State of Genua, being every where begirt by ſo peſtilential a diſeaſe, 

ic 
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it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible ſhe could eſcape it; and yet ſuch diligence 
was uſed, ſo good Orders given and obſerved for three ycars ſpace, 
as the State of Genoa was nat at all touched therewith, except in (ome 
part of the Weſtera River, and beyond the Apennine. The Affairs of 
Italy being thus peaceably ſetled, this preſent Hiſtory might ſeem to 
end opportunely here; hut three things (which for not interrupting the 
Hiſtory, have not yet been ſpoken of, and which may fitly be brought 
in here) may not be preter mitted, without a blemiſh to this Narration. 
The firſt whereof is, that the Infants Maria, Siſter to the King of Spain, 
Wife to Ferdinando King of Hungary, and Son to the Empetour, came 
from Spain into Italy, the year 1631, to paſs into Germany; and thinking 
it dangerous to go through Combardy, by reaſon gf the Plague which 
was then very. great there, the thought to come in her own Gallies 
through the Adriatick to I ieſte: hut the Venetians not being willing 
upon any what ſoever occaſion to wave their pretenſions; and the King 
of Spain not being able by reaſon of ſo many Wars to aſſemble a pow- 
erful Fleet; and howſpever not thinking it fit to expoſe his Siſters life 
to the hazard of a Naval fight; and the Venetians on the other ſide, to 
conveigh her with their own Gallies to Trieſte; the therefore parted 
from Naples, where ſhe had been all that Winter, and came to Ancona, 
and there going into the Galiies of the Commonw 1 was brought 


8 great glory and ſplendor to Trieſte, from whence ſhe. went to Ceſars 
ourt, | 1 6 | 
This ſame year 1631,Fraxciſcs Maria, the laſt Duke of Urbixe,of the 
Family of Rovere, died; who drew his ancient original from the State 
of Genoa, from whence came Sixtus quartug,and Fullye ſecundus, Popes 
of famous memory, by whoſe mean that Dukedam came into that Fa- 
mily : he died, aged 82 years, in Caſtle Durante, not jar from the Ci- 
ty of Urbine, whither he had retired himſelf to live privately, that he 
might the better attend his ſouls health; for ſome-years before his 
death, he fad not only ſent for ſome Prelates from Reme, to ſatisfie the 
Pope, who were to govern that State in his name, but, he had alſo 
brought Pontificial Garriſqns and Commanders into his Forts, who 
were to ſwear to keep it in his name whilſt he lived, and in the name of 
the Church when he ſhould be dead : he had that happineſs dying, 
which did ſufficiently make amends for the loſs of his State; for 
though that State could not come to his Niece after his death, he ſaw 
her Miſtris of a much greater, having married her to Ferdinands the 
Second, great Duke of Tuſcany 3 he likewiſe inveſted Fulio de la Ro- 
vere, a Geatleman of Genoa, and a Venetian, being his neereſt Kinſman, 
with the Towns of Tomba. Rips and Monteralto, ſeated in the juriſdicti- 
on of Sinigagliaz to the end, the memory of the Dukedom might not 
be extinguiſhed after his death, but that ſome foor-ſteps of his name 
and Principality might remain in the Family ot the Rovere in that State. 
Thus did Pope lirban by induſtry and negotiation get the poſſeſſion of 
that Dukedom to devolve to the Apoſtolick See, without either Arms, or 
trouble, or any of thoſe great oppoſitions which he would have certainly 
met with, had they not been wiſely foreſeen and diverted: by this Dukes 
death the Prefectura of Rome was alſo vacated; a place of great preemin- 
ence, worth 12000 Crowns a year, which was hereditary, and which be- 
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ginning in Franciſco Maria, Duke dels Rovere, continued in Gnide li baldo, 
and in this laſt Duke Franciſco Maria; and the Pope confer'd it 
upon his Nephew Don Tadeo Barburino, and upon his deſcendents. 

The burning of Yeſwvi*-, a great Mountain neer Naples, was alſo 
memorable, which bapned about Chriſtmaß, and was ſo great and full 
of tecrour, as a grezer-bath not been knowri nor read of: Some 
earthquake preceded the night before; and the Mountain breaking out 
into horrible thunder about break of day, it threw out a great flame, 
mixt with much aſnhes, and great ſtones, which, thoſe that ſaw it ſay, were 
thrown above the firſt Region of the Air, and the aſhes were carried 
by the wind into the Archipelagus ; the ſtones, which in great num- 
ber and quantity were vented out, fell down at Me, a hundred miles 
off: Great ſtore of fiery roſin iſſued likewiſe out of the ſame Moun- 
tain, which branching forth into ſeven Rivolets, not unlike a ſwift 
Torrent, fell into the neighbouring Sea, to the infinite prejudice of 
many people, and of ſome Town, which were thereby burnt, The 
ſame Mountain, on the oppoſite fide belch'd ont a ſwift River of water, 
which, cauſing great inundations, occaſioned no leſs miſchief then that 
of the fire, which burſt out on the other fide; The Sea, were it either 
by reaſon of the Earthquake, or for ſome other hidden cauſe, fled from 
the ſhores in Naples the Ships lay on ground; and had not the Sea 
ſuddenly returned to its former Channel, they would have incurr'd 
danger of being broken. Neer to Sorento the Sea flew a mile from the 
ſhore z and (which ĩs moſt miraculous) the roſin, which being fired fell 
from the Mountain into the Sea, kept burning for above twelve miles, 
inſomuch as when the fire ceaſed, great ſtore of Fiſhes, roſted by the 
fire, floated upon the ſuperficies of the Sea; but none would eat them; 
for that very ancient Writers witneſs, That the like accidents having 
hapned in the Seas of Sicily, the Eating of ſuch Fiſh cauſed death. 

It would be tedious to relate many other monſtroſities which hap- 
ned thereupon; eſpecialiy fince many Learned men have written whole 
Volumns upon it, with many Philoſophical and Natural Obſervations, 
and Confiderations, which ate indeed rare and curious, but not worth 
an Hiſtorical Narration: Ss 
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* Peace df Italy, obtained by the Articles of Ratisbone and Che- 
: raſco, gives place for à digreſſion of things which hapned elſe- 
where. Thi preſent Book rells you of the Duke of Orleans bi going 

From Flanders inte Languedock, and how, being routed by the Kings 

Forces, he was taken Priſoner. The Infants Cardinal, Brother to the 
- King of Spain, hi Voyage from Barcellona into Italy. The Duke of 
Feria his marching from the State of Millain with a great Army, going 
for Germany, to make way for the Cardinal Infama, who prepared 10 
go for Flanders: What the ſaid Feria did in Flanders. From hence 
we paſs to the Narration of the Wars in Germany; to the King of 
Swedland's death, and the like of Walleſtine, with a brief Examina- 
tion of hu actions, intentions, and of his end, The Emperburs Army 
takes the Field, led on after Walleſtine's death by the King of Hungary, 
Son and General 10 the Emperonr, with what he did till the Cardinal In- 
Fanta entrea Germany, who parting with 4 great Army from Millain 
towards Flanders, jeyns with the Emperours Army, and fights the Ar- 
my of the League of Germans and Swedes before Nordling, wherein the 
Anſtrians have the better. The Infanta paſſes with his men into Flanders, 
where, when he came, he found a League made between the King of France 
and the United Provinces, againſt the Spamſh Empire in thoſe parts, 
which occaſions an open breach between the two Crowns ; 1he occaſion ef 
which breach, with the reciprocal complaints faults, & excuſes made by beth 
| Ppp 2 Parties 
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Parties are diffuſedly related; and hom after the Batile which hapned upon 


the Confines of France and Flanders, between the Armies of the two 
Crowns, the War paſs'd into Italy. 


FE He Peace of Rati>bone, had it been readily embraced, and pun- 
ctually obſerved by the King of France, it was probably hoped 
A.” would hive put an end to all the troubles and commoti- 
ons of Italy and Germany; but being openly refuſed by the ſame King 
for what concerned Germany, and excuſed but in appearance only, and 
in reſpec of the buſineſs of Pinarollo, for what concerned. the Affairs 
of Italy, it reduced the Affairs of the Empire and of Chriftendom into 
greater troubles and perturbations then thoſe which they were in be- 
tore. Italy would not therefore not onely not receive that caſe which 
was hoped for, for new and greater troubles proceeding from the not 
obſervance thereof , greater prejudice and commotions did likewiſe 
reſult from thence, which before we proceed to ſpeak off, it may not 
be onely ſeaſonable, but neceſlary to take the buſineſs a little higher, and 
to — ſuccinctly, and by way of compendium, upon what bapned 
out of Italy, in France, Ger uam, and Flanders; Io the end that the 
knowledge thereof may make the way more eaſie for the natration of 
choſe things which hapned afterwards in Ita, and which will be the pro- 
per ſubje& of this preſent Hiſtory, Nor ſhall this anticipated Digreffion 
2 any interruption to the relation of the principall affairs of Italy, which 
though they were ſomewhat moleſted after the aſſigument of Pinarollo, 
yet being ſome what more quiet for a few years, they will afford a fit 
opportunity for a ſhort and ſuccihct relation of the warlike actions which 
hapned elſewhere in the time of her troubleſom peace. So as what 
ſhall be. ſaid of forxeigu ſucceſſes will ſeem a continued Story of the 
Wars and Commotion of Italy, and which ſhall afterwards be re-aſ- 
ſumed z and the forreiga accidents which: hapned during the peace of 
1taly, being very remarkable for their weight and concerament 3 as they 
deſerve not to be paſſed over ſo the pleaſure and advantage which may 
be gotten by the knowledge of them will ſufficiently ſatisſie for the 
paines and time that ſhall be imploy'd in the reading thereof. 

The League which was made between the King of Frauce and the 
Swede, not long aſter the Peace of Aautubone; and the ſame Kings taking 
the German Princes into his protection, tothe prejudice of the Empe- 
rours authority, obliged the King of Spain to provide for, and care- 
fully to watch over the maintaining of the Auſtrian Empire in Gemny, 
againſt which all the Plots and Forces of the King of France were ſeen 
to be prepared. For the Declination of the Catholick Religion, which 
ran a hazaid amidſt fo many troubleſome Wars, did not onely depend 
thereupon, but even the declination of his own Dominions, and of the 
chiefeſt conceraments of his Crown. Moreover the aſſignment of Pina- 
rollo, which was rather forced from the Duke of Savoy, then voluntarily 
yielded after the peace was made: and the Citadel at Caſſalle being ſill 
poſſeſs d aad garriſon d by the French, though the King of Spain ſeemed 
to wink at them; yet ſi act they ſtruck ſo (or: at the very rcundation 
of his affairs, and of his Dominions in Ita; they neceſſarily invited him 
to reſent , or to repair theſe ſo high attempts againſt the Peace of Ratis- 
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bons, and the treaties of Chiraſco, agreed upon for the Peace of Italy, 
The King of France his continual ſuccouring and fomeating of the 
Hollanders did likewiſe prepare things for a manifeſt breach of the 
common peace; yet both theſe Kings ſhun'd coming to an open declar- 
ing ot War; but inwardly batching their reciprocal injuries, they pre- 
pared either to revenge received wrongs,or to keep off thoſe which were 
chreqtned, But the King of Spain was at the preſent troubled moſt, to 
ſeethat the King of France joyning with the Hollanders, and Proteſtant 
Princes of German), prepared to oppoſe his Brother the Infanta Cardinal 
Ferdinando, his journey into Flankes, wherein the Cardinall was firſt 
to adviſe, and then to ſucceed his Aunt Clara Exgenis, who was now 
grown very old in the government of thoſe Provinces : And the King 
thinking that by reaſon of ſo many oppoſitions, it would be ſafer for 
him to go by Italj and Germany then by Sea, he knew that it was neceſ- 
ſary to make way for him by powerfull Armies; wherefore to boot 
with the great preparation of Arxms and Men, made to this purpoſe by 
the Duke of Feria in the State of Aillain, it was alſo thought neceſſary 
to moleſt France on the parts towards Spain, as well in regard of this 
expedition, as for relieving Germany and Flanders oppoſed by the 
French, that thereby the King ef France being ſtrongly aſſaulted on 
that fide, might not onely be diverted from oppoſing the Cardinals 
journey, hut al io from fomenting the Wars of Germany and Flanders; 
the Duke of O/leans, Brother to the King of France, who was already 
gon, together with the Qgeen- Mother, from the Court into Flanders, 
was thought to bea propartienate means, anſwerable to the aſſiſtance 
given by the King of France to the Rebel Hollanders: Who by menus 
head, and holding intelligence with many French Lords that were diſ- 
plcaſed at Cardinal Richelies his too great authority, and at the Go- 
verrment of choſe times, plotted new broylesin France; he holding 
intelligence with the Duke of Momorancy, Governour of Languedocł, 
and peradventure with the Duke of G#iſe, Governour of Provence, 
obtained 2000 excellent Horſe from the King of Sp; with which 
paſſing at unawares thorough France, without any oppoſition, (for none 
durſt take up Arms yn the Kings Brother without expreſs com- 
mand from the King) he came to Zanguedoft; and by the affiſtance of 
the King of Spain's Army in Catalognia, he thought to raiſe commotions 
in the Kingdom, and to makea ſtrong faction, whereby he thought 
to allay the Cardinals authority, and to alter the Government quite; 
But being at the very firſt overcome by the Kings Forces, and taken 
Priſont r together with Momorancy, that fire was quench d almoſt betore 
it was kindled, which would otherwife have held France long in com- 
buſtion, and conſequently have kept the King and Richelies from plot- 
ting miſchief againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. Yet this did not retard the 
Infanta's journey; who mounting into the Gallyes at Barcellona, ſome 
moneths after Orleans his impriſonment, came from thence to Geros 
the year 1633. where being received with great pomp, he ſaw and 
admired the great Fabrick of the new Walls, paſſing from thence to 
Hillain, be found the Duke of Feria buſie in raiſing an Army for his 
conduct, and ſo intended to go ſpeedily for Flanders, 
War grey hotter in Germany after the battle of Lusen, and 1 2 
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King of Sweden's death; for neither the Swediſh Commanders, nor 
the German Princes who were alienated from the Emperour, were any 
whit diſmaid after the Kings death 5 for the Swedes, as if their dead 
Kings Spirit were revived inthem, continued the War with the like 
Courage and Fortune, and the Princes and people of Germany being 
deſicous of their pretended Liberty, to the recovery whereof th 
were with much ſatisfaQion led on by the King, and almoſt put into 
peſſeſſion, being reſolved not to fall from fo exalted a beginning by 
the death of their Leader, were wholly intent upon this, and joyn d in 
heart and in intelligence; and avoiding all Strife and Emulation, they 
formed a Faction which maintaining the dead Kings Quarrel might 
quell the Auſtrian Authority, and might bring them to their defired 
Liberty, 

Duke Bernard Waimer, deſcended fromthe ancient Dukes of Saxony, 
was choſen ſomewhat tumultuouſly. by the Swediſh Army to be their 
Capt:in Genetal, the next day after the battle of Lutæen; he was a 
Captain of Courage and Authority, and very bighly eſteem d in the 
Army for his experience and Yalour 3 and moreover a great Enemy 
to the Auſtrian Name, for that his great Grand- Father had been be- 
reft by Charles the Fifth of the Electorall dignity, and of the Dukedom 
of Saxony 3 and he himſelt as deſcending from him, was kept from it by 
the ſubſequent Auſtrian Emperours, He muſter'd the Souldiers that 
remained after the battle, and finding them to amount to the number 
of 16000 he went with them to joyn with that part of the Duke of 
Sax0ny's Forces, which not being preſent at the Battle was yet freſh 
and intire; and entring therewithall into S«xony , he drove out the 
Ceſarean Garriſons who were poſſeis'd thereof before, and did not 
onely recover the City of Zipſwick, but all the reſt of the Dukedom, 
not meeting with any oppoſition for V alleſtein the Emperours Ge- 
neral, being rather conquered then Conquerout, had quite the Field 
and his Cannon to the Enemy atter the battle, and was retreated with 
the remainder of his Atmy into Bohemia ; where (partly) windiog the 
recruiting of his Army, (partly) detain'd by the rigor ot the Winter, he 
ſuffered the Enemies Army to go whither it liſted. But the German 
Princes having obtained the ſame affiſtance from the Deputies of the 
Crown of Swethland, which was given tem during th< Kings life; 
and ſeeing the League confirm'd between the King of France and 
Crown ot Swethland; for the affaits of Germany they met in a Dyet a- 
bout the beginning of the year 33, with the chict Officers and Captains 
of the Swediſn Army , wherein they agreed upon Nine Articles, for 
the maintaining of the common cauſe; and for the m. intenance of the 
War, which they reſolved to continue in Germany with like tervour, 
They made Oxenſtern ſupream Governour of the common aff:irs, who 
was Chancellor of Swethland, and who coming into Germany with the 
King, never parted from him; a man of excellent Wiſedom and pro- 
found Counſel}, very valiant, and long experienced in Civil and Mi 
litary Government; to whom they gave a certain number ot Deputics, 
choſen out of divers Provinces of Germany, which the Dutch call 
Circles, who were as ſo many Senators to aſſiſt in Counſell with him. 
They tben divided all the Forces of their joynt union into four parts, 


and 
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and made four Armies of them, which were to carry on the War in 
four parts of Germany under four Commanders, Arnbeim, the Duke 
of Saxony General, a ſtern Captain, and little ſhott of MWalleſtein in 
Military Affairs, was to enter Sleſia with the firſt Army, of which 
Province the Duke of Saxony meant to make himſelf Maſter, The 
ſecond was given to the Duke of Zuzenburg, who was therewith to fall 
upon Weſtphalia, The third was aſſigned to Duke Weymer , who 
falling fromthe General-ſhip, to which he was choſen by the Army by 
this re formation, was to enter therewith into Franconia. Marſhal Horne, 
and Col. Bannier, were appointed to command the fourth, two of the 
moſt famous Captains of the Swediſh Army; and Suevia and Alſaiis 
fell totheir ſhare. Theſe going into their ſeveral diviſions,kindled a fire 
likeſo many Infernal Furies in tour parts of Germany; which burſting 
forth into a greater flame afterwards did lay it ſo waſte and deſolate, 
as the deſolations made during the Kings life were far inferiour to them, 
For overrunning ſeveral Provinces, which were ſometimes taken 
by the Swedes, ſometimes retaken by the Imperaliſts, theſe Provinces 
ſerved onely for a Theatre or Scene, whereon horrible ſpeRacles of 
ſad events were repreſented : it would be tedious, and not ſuiting to our 
purpoſe, to relate diſtinctly the encounters, loſſes, and victories, or the 
ruine of the poor people, the ſurrendrings, ſacking, and the firing of 
Cities which were taken, and of making Provinces Widerneſſes; for the 
ſeveral actions of every ſeveral Army, would adminiſter ſubject enough 
for a particular Story. We willtheretore limit our ſelves to thoſe which 
were moſt famous, and which belong chiefly to the main of the Empire, 
and particularly, to ſuch as may by connexion participate with the ad- 
ventures of 13/y,or which may have ſome influence upon them: And fo 
keeping to this, as to the main body of the Tree, fince we cannot im- 
brace the reſt, we will leave out the Boughes and Branches, which will 
contribute but a little to the ſtructure of this Digreſſion; the intention 
whereof is onely (as hath been ſaid) to makethe way plain for the nar- 
ration of what hapned afterward in Italy, by a ſuccin&t Narrative of 
what hapned out of her. 8 DV. 

Herne and Banniere having done many things with good ſucceſs in 
Alſatia and Sevi, ſate down before Briſ«ck, a very ſtrong Town up- 
on the left fide of the Rheine, between Bafil and Strasburg, a place of 
great conſequence, not only by reaſon of the neighbouring Bridge, but 
for the fituation thereof, which lay very convenient for Italy, Burgondy, 
Alſatis, and Lorrain; and having made good progreſs before it, they 
had brought it unto great ſtreights: it therefore behoved the Emperour 
and the King of Spain, for their joynt intereſt, to have an eye to it, and 
to endeavour, that the loſs thereof might not redound to the too great 
prejudice of the confining Provinces, and to both their affairs; and 
particularly, that the loſs thereof might not be too great an obſtacle to 
the Infanta's journey 3 who thinking to enter into Lorrain by Alſatia and 
from thence into Flanders, by the Dukedom of Laxemberg, which 
was his ſhorteſt and ſafeſt way 3 could bardly proſecute this his intent, 
ifthat Town ſhould beraken by the enemy. The Emperour bad no 
Forces in thoſe parts, ſave what were under Aldringer in Bavaria; the 


groſs of his Army was towards Bohemia under Malleſtein; and Alarin- 
gers 
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gers Forces not being ſuſſicient of themſelyes tp relieve Briſech, it was 
reſolved that the Dyke of Fenis ſhould in all baſte joyn with 4/dringer, 
and go together with him to the relief of ſo important a place; and thus 
as a forerunner make way for the Infanta's.paſlage: the Swediſh Com- 
manders had intelligence of this, and of what Forces were to come; 
and finding themſelves toq weak. tor them, they thought they might 
eaſily hinder them hy making themſelves maſters of Conſtance, an Im- 
perial City, ſeated upon that Lake which the neighbouring Rheine 
makes, and which taking its name from that City is called the Lake 
of Conſtance; wheretore Horne leaving Banniere befare Briſack, with as 
many forces as were ſufficient to maintain the Siege, went with the reſt 
to the taking of ConZovce, which if he ſhoyld do, he might keep the 
two Armies from meeting; and beating that Feria advanced apace with 
a powerful Army, ha would not betake himſelf to the tediouſneſs and 
unceriaiaty of a Siege, but fell to take it by aſſault, before that by Fe- 
ria coming the two Armies ſhon}d joy; but his deſign proved vain, 
as did alſa his fierce aſſaults wherewith he thought to effect his intent; 
for the defence being ſtronger then the afſaulys, by reaſon of the conti- 
nual re-inforcement of munition that entred the City daily, the bufineſs 
drew on in length, till ſuch time as Feria's Army appeared. Feria came 
from ti e State of Millan about the end of Augaſt, and paſſing through 
the Valioline was come tothe Confines of Germany 5 he brought with 
him 10000 Foot und 1500 Horſe, all choice and veterane Souldiers, 
very well in order, and led on by valiant and experienced Captains: 
Giarardo Gambacorti commanded the Horſe, Count Fohn Serbellone the 
Artillery, Fovan Dia Samerauo commanded the Spaniſh Foot, Count 
Salma and Scomburg the Dutch Foot, which were divided into two Re- 
giments 3 the Marqueſs Tarracuſa, the Neapolitans; and Count Pa- 
ntgarola, the Lombards; when theſe came to the Confines of Rurgondy, 
4000 Foot and 500 Burgondian Horſe were addedzand when they were 
paſs'd Tirvols, Aldringer joyn d alſo with them, with the Ceſare- 
an Army; which was come from Bavaria, and they went joynt- 
ly together toward Conſtance: The City was freed atthe very news of 
the approach of ſo great Forces. Horne, ſo famous and fo valiant a 
Commander, would not tarry to ſee them come: but leaving many 
Arms, and ſome Artillery iu the Trenches, retteated more inward in- 
to Germany; and joyning with Weymer, they received many Recruits, 
which came fromthe more inward Countries, under the young Duke 
of Wittenberg, the Palatize, and the Rhingrave Otto; and being thus re- 
intorced, they reſolved to encounter the Enemy, who purſued them: 
they therefore incamp'd and tortified themſelves in ſome Woods and 
Hills, not far from Dutling, where they waited the enemies coming: 
but when they came neer, they durſt not come forth into the open 
Campagnia, nor accept ot Battle which was offer'd them; bur ſuffer d 
themſelvesto be iniulted over within their Trenches, by ſome Troops 
of Dragoons,and Files of Musketeers,which advanced from the enemies 
Camp; after which they retreated to beyond the Danom, burning the 
Bridge which they paſs d over, to keep themſelves from being over- 
t. ken by the enemy; ſo they retreated into the Country of Wittenberg, 
thinking that tte enemy being to take Rinfeld, and three other leſs: 
Cities, 
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Cities, before they could come to Briſack » Brifack would be forced 
to ſurrender tor Famine, before the ſuccour could come: but Rinfeld 
and all the other Cities yielded at the firſt appearance of the enemy, 
within 24 hours; and Feria and Aldringer made ſuch haſte, ag coming 
to Briſack , they found the enemy retreated from thence 3 havin 
brought in the ſuccour, they made not any abode there, but hardly af- 
tording their men leave to breathe, they went towards Alſatia, and re. 
gained many Towns which had been taken by the enemy; and made 
good progrels in thoſe parts; and had made greater, and peradventure 
bad wholly defeated the enemy, if Aldringer had co-operared fincere- 
ly inthe begun enterpriſe, and in their ruine; or had not the Dutch ge- 
nius, naturally averſe to that of the Spaniards, gain · ſaid ſogallant pro- 
ceedings. Feria was entred Germany with Title of the Emperoutrs 
Commander, from whom he had received ample Letcers Patents, 
whereby he was not to be ſubject to the command or ſuperiority of any 
other Captain: this ſo large and independent authority of Feria cauſed 
not only envy and emulation in Walleftein, who hated the name of a 
Spaniard, but jealouſic and deſpite g for not being able to indure that 
by the entrance of another Army into Germany, which ſhould baveno 
dependeace upon bim, that ſupream and univerſal authority ſhould be 
leſſened in him, without which he proleſs d he would not have taken 
upon him the Generals command, and therewith the defence of Ger- 
many, he began to doubt that that body of armed men, which bad no 
dependence upon him, had been ſechetly procured by the Spaniards, 
who much diſtruſted bis intentions; and been brought into Germany by 
them, not only to moderate his authority, but his actions allo; and to 
oppoſe his forces and his ends, and his too high machinations, which 
he found the Spaniards feared he had plotied in his mind 5 and by ex- 
reſs Order from the Emperour , not being able ro keep Aldringer 
rom going from Bavaria to joyn with Feria in Aiſatia, yet he ſent him 
ſuch Orders (as Aldringer, in his own diſcharge and juſtification, made 
known alter Fritlands death) as the execution thereof was likely rather 
ro occaſion the ruine of that Army and Ent erpriſe, then the preſerva- 
tion thereof; he could not tolera'e that that Army ſhouid advance with 
ſuch ſucceſs ſo fat into Germany, whilſt he ſtood looking on: whereup- 
on Aldringer, that he might obey the Orders of the General (whoſe 
exceſſive authority, joyn'd to his fierce genius, was more formidable, 
and more punctually obſerved, then the Emperours benign Orders) 
did notco- operate ſincerely inenterpriſes with Feria; bur abuſing the 
beſt occaſions of warfaring, was not only a hinderance, but a con- 
fuſion, and prejudicial to the proceedings which had been effected, if 
te had proce:ded ſincerely with Feria: the neceſſity that both of them 
were in to paſs with their Armies into Bavariq, whitber they were ſent 
for with much anxiety and eagerneſs, by the Emperour, occaſioned 
yet more harm, and had likely to have been the whole ruine of Feris's 
Army; which that it may be the better underſtood upon what occaſi- 
ons they hapned, we muſt leave Alſatia and the parts of upper Germany, 
and paſs into Saxony and the lower Germany 5 and anticipately relate 
ſome accidents which hapned there. 
General Walleſtein, having tarried after the Battle of Lstzem almoſt 
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all the Winter in Bohemia, though he was very ſollicitous in raiſing 
men, and in recruiting his Army, that he might come into the Field in 
the beginning of the Spring; yet refleRing upon the miſerable condi- 
tion of Germany, upon the uncertainty and danger of War, and upon 
the tuines which might thereupon enſue, he applied himſelf to reduce 
the publick ſafety into ſome fort of ſecurity, b counſel, and without 
effuſion of blood; he therefore laboured to bring the Duke of Saxony 
off from the League of the German Princes, and to reunite him upon 
any terms to the Emperour; which if he could have done, he verily 
believed that that Prince being the fundamental Baſis of the aforeſaid 
League, he being removed, the League would immediately fall to the 
ground; and that the Elector of Brendenberg and many other leſſer 
Princes would follow his example: ſo as that faction which joyn d in 
Arms with the Swedes againſt the Emperour, being weakned, would 
infallibly be diſſolved; and that the Ceſarean party being ſo encreaſed, 
the lefſer Princes would come into Ceſar, ſome ſuing for pardon, ſome 

for compoſition z and then the Swedes being but few in number, de- 
ſtitute.of the German affiſtance,and bereft of the Maritime parts, would 
be brought to ſuch a condition, as not being able to receive any ſupplies 
from their own Kingdom, they would be ſhut up, and as it were, im- 
priſoned in Germany, and lett to the diſcretion of the Ceſarean party. 
Thus he thought it a better and a ſafer way, for the publick ſafety, to 
quench fo great a fire of War by theſe Articles, then by the ſhedding of 
blood; this which might reallyMave been believed to be an affured 
wholfome Counſel, if it had been praiſed by fitting and adequate 
means, would doubtleſly have brought the Affairs of the Empire into 
a better condition of ſafety z but being endeavoured by odd and fooliſh 
ways it did no good, but injured the publick welfare very much, and 
wronged the Inventer thereof much more; for Fritland coming out of 
Bobemia in the beginning of the Spring, in the year 1634, with a power- 
ful Army, he pals'dtherewith into Slefis 3 where lighting upon the ene. 
my in the parts about Sani, who were far ſhort in numbers to him; 
inſtead of giving them battle, wherein he might have been ſure of Vi- 
Rory, he was the firſt who deſired agreement and compoſure of dif- 
ferences: to which purpoſe a Truce was appointed for 15 days, to nego- 
tiate itzduring which time, ſo ſhameful Agreements were capitulated, as 
it was reported, between General Waleſtein and Arnbeim, and other of the 
Colleagues Deputies, as none more JE, nor ruinous for Religi- 
on, and for the Sacred Empire, could have been made; thereby whole 
Provinces of tte Empire, were divided to the advantage of the Confe- 
deratePrinces. Walleſtein claimed the Kingdom of Bohemia for him- 
ſelf, in juſt reward of many labours undergone, and dangers by him 
run for the gocd of the Empire; many other things were agreed upon 
in favour to Hereſie; ſuch Laws were given to Germany a3 pleaſed the 
Confederate Princes, enemies to the Emperour; and for the upſhor, 
General Fritland obliged himſelf to joyn his Forces with thoſe of the 
enemy, againſt whoſoever ſhould dare to oppoſe the putting ot thoſe 
Capitulations in execution, not excluding the Emperour himſelf, who 
received ſo much prejudice: thereby, and whoſe concernments were 
ſoill dealt with: theſe Cap tulations being agreed upon, which ſeemed 
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rather to be horrible treaſons and ſeditious Rebellions, were ſubſcribed 
by General Walleſtein, and weredelivered to Arnbeim and the reſt who 
negotiated therein; which when they were divulged, gave, not with» 
out reaſon, great cauſe to ſuſpect and diſtruſt the actions and intentions 
of the Propounder, and who being ſervant to the Emperour had 
agreed thereunto z whereupon, though WaleFein did afterward pro- 
feſs, that his intention in propounding them was to deceive the enemy, 
and to induce them by ſo large conceſſions, to drive the Swedes out ot 
Germany z which when it ſhould be done, Ceſar would be ſuperiour in 
Forces, and might give them the Law, and force them to accept of any 
conditions. Arnheim and the other Deputies having received the Ca- 
pitulations took their leaves of Fritland, and were already gone; when 
not being gone one league off, they were troubled, that in this Agree- 
ment no mention was made of the Swedes, whether they were to tarry 
in Germany, or to go out: which bapned, becaule each party ſtanding 
upon their advantage in the Negotiation, deſired that fuch propoſal 
ſhould be made by the other fide, but being afterwards aware, that 
what was agreed upon was not ſafe, unleſs the eſtabliſhment of this 
point were therein Compretended ; they reſolved to return to the 
Camp, and have it cleared by the General; who being interrogated 
thereupon, it is not known, whether as being terrified thereat, and te- 
penting wt at he bad done, te imbraced the occaſion which might make 
for his juſtification $ or whether continuing in his firſt deſign of bringing 
the buſinels to tbat good end for which he profeſs d he had moved it; 
he freely anſwered, that the Swedes were to be proſecuted with the 
common forces, and extirpated as diſturbers of the publick peace of 
Germany; and he was ſo reſolute in this point, as no reaſon which 
could be alledged to the contrary being able to alter his determination; 
(and Arnbeim and his companions conſenting, by no means, that the 
Swedes ſhould be driven out) the Capitulations were cancel'd, and 
the Treaty of Agreement was at the ſame time almoſt concluded, and 
broken: yetthe.Capitulation was ſo deteſtable, as all men were gene- 
rally much ſcandalized with it: the rather for that Valleſtein ſtrove not 
to regain his credit afterwards by contrary actions, nor to cancel the 
ſiniſter opinions which he had thereby purchaſed : bur, as if he (corned 
the vulgar opinion, giving them new colours, he did conſolidate them 
more and more, till in time they proved pernicious to him. The 
Capitulations being broken, Malleſtein ſent part of his Forces to aſſault 
Saxony3 which made the Duke thereof recall his men from Sleſia to 
defend himſelf ; Arnheim, immediately after he had received his Princes 
Orders; marcbed with his Army towards Saxony; leaving a Garriſon 
in Sleſia under the old Count de Toure, a Chic: Lord of Bohemia, whoſe 
authority was ſo great in the Diets of that Kingdom, as the Palatine 
acknowledged his promotion to that Crown from thence, which made 

the Count be declared a Rebell by the Emperour : Arnheim allo left 
Colonel Tabal one of the chieteſt of the Swediſh Commanders, to ac- 
company the Count. Waleſtein kept behind Arnheim, having alſo 
left as many men in Sleſia as Arnheim bad done; but when he ſaw Arn- 

beim ſo far advanced, as he could not return to ſuccour the Count in 

Slrfir, be faced about, and returning ſpeedily to Sleſia, he came thi- 
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ther juſt then when his men were ready to fight the enemyzand he did fo 
ſurround the enemy, as he took the Count and Colonel Priſoners, and 
gave life and liberty to allthe other Souldiers and Officers, upon con- 
dition that they would march into the Emperours quarters, and joyn 
themfelves tothe Cefarean Army; but the Colonel finding a means 
quickly how to eſcape, made men ſuſpe& that WalleFein had under- 
hand given him his liberty, as he bad opealy given him his life, The 
Count having bargained for his own liberty delivered up the Towns 
in Sleſa which were yet in his power; and thofe of leaſt conſequence 
being delivered up, the D#ome di Preſlauea, which was the chiefeſt, 
and whith commanded all the Province, and which by agreement was 
to be delivered up, held out; ſo as the Counts preſence being requi- 
ſite for the ſurrender thereof, he was ſet at liberty, upon condition that 
he ſhould return priſoner, it the Duomo were not effectually delivered 
up: which not being done, and the Count not returning, Fritland was 
ſtill more blamed of colluſion with both the priſoners, and much more, 
for that having ſent ſo many of the enemies to the Emperours Army, 
he was thought to have done it, for that owing their lives to him they 
ſhould upon all occaſions depend upon him; yet profeſſing bimſelf 
abuſed by the Count, and breathing out nothing but revenge, he wear 
with his Army to Toringia and Zuſatis, Provinces which belonged to 
the Emperour, but were in the Duke of Saxony his poſſeſſion 3 and 
proſecuting his former defigns he ſeemed reſolved to make that Duke 
and the Marqueſs of Brandenberg make peace with the Emperour; he 
therefore made much progreſs there, took many Towns, amongſt 
others, Frenckfort upon the oder, and Lanſperg in Marca di Branden- 
berg, both of them great Cities, and of much conſequence; whereby 
he made way for paſſing further into the march in the Country 
of Brandenberg and in Pomerania; in which caſe if he ſhould come to 
the Coaſts of the Baltick Sea, he would keep (as he threatned to do) 
the Swedes from beiag relieved from that Kingdom, and from retur- 
ning thereinto : theſe threats , accompanied by the multitude of his 
Forces, and by his happy ſucceſs, did ſo tecrifie thoſe Electors, as 
finding themſelves unable to make reſiſtance, they preis'd very eagerly 
for relief trom the Confederates 5 proteſting that that if they were abag- 
doned, they muſt be forc d to abandon the Common Cauſe, and joyn 
with the Emperour, Oxenſtern and the other Heads of the League 
weie divided in their judgements, not knowing whether they were to 
abandon or to relieve thoſe Princes, for by abandoning them, to boot 
with the great errout they ſhould commit therein, and to boot with the 
loſs of reputation, they foreſaw the manifeſt ruine of their party and 
union. On the contrary, it they ſhould relieve them, they muſt quit 
all upper Germany to the Emperour, fo full of Cities and Towns upon 
the Rheine and the Danom, which ſo much to their praiſe and encreaſe of 
Dominion they had won; and from whence they got infinite contribu- 
tions of Moneys,Men, Victuals and Munition; which Towns and Ter- 
ritories being abandoned were neceſſarily to tall into the Emperours 
power, if they ſhould go to relieve Saxony; and they ſhuuld thereby 
infinitely weaken themſelves and ſtrengtt en the Emperour: ſo amidit 
theſe ſtreights they pirch'd their thoughts upon Bavaria, which Alariu- 
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ger being gone into Alſatia, was bereft of all defence; and they held it 
their abſalute beſt courſe to fall upon it with all the Forces they could 
aſſemble taking it for granted that when they ſhould have won that 
Dukedom,the way would be open for them to enter Auſtria, and to come 
even ta Vienna; they were confident that by this noble and generous 
diverſion, without loſs of honour, or of any thing they ba gotten, 
nay by waking yet much greater acquiſitions, they might bring that 
relief to the Electors which they could not do if they ſhould go dire&- 
ly to their relief with all their Forces, without manifeſt loſs of honour 
and what they had gotten 3 for the Emperonr being aſſaulted in the 
midſt of his Empire would be forced to recall his Army from offen- 
ding the Electors, to defend himſelf; ſo as Fritlandt cunning would 
be deluded, and his counſels countermined wherewith he had fancied 
unto himſelf to deſtroy their League: The ſucceſs out- did the expecta- 
tion of-ſo noble and generous a reſolutions for Duke #eymer being 
deputed to execute it, he with 50 Cornets of Horſe, and 15000 Foot, 
took both fides of the Danom, and coaſting along came to Ratiubone, 
where ſitting down at unawares, he after ſeveral batteries forc'd it to 
ſur; ender within 12 days: having gotten ir, he advanced and took Straa- 
bingen and dechendorfe, great Towns upon the Rheine, and with ſuch 
gallant acquifitions advanc'd towards Anſfria3 ſo as the Court of Vi- 
enna was in more tear then the Electors of Saxony and Brandenberg had 
been by Wale#eing proceedings: jt was therefore reſolved to ſend him 
preciſe Qrders to return, and relieve 4sfiriaz who being unwilling to 
give ovex ſo happy ſucceſs, and the great advantage which he hoped to 
reap thereby tor the publick welfare, was troubled much at Ceſars 
Commands; thinking that if that part of Germany ſhould withſtand 
the enemies aſſaults a little longer, the aſſailants would be forced to 
change their courſe, and leaye Bavaria and Auſtria freeto the Empe= 
rour, ſo to relieve Saxony and the lower parts of Germany, which for 
their own ſafeties ſake they could not abandon; but this his backward - 
neſs being badly interpreted by the Court, which was not well ſatisfied 
wich his late and former actions; as if being more defirous that Bavaria 
ſhould be loſt, then relieved, he valued not the danger of 4sfr/«, ſo 
as he might revenge himſelf upon that Prince 3 he was at laſt, but much 
ainſt his will, forced to obey the Emperours re-iterated Com- 
mands: he therefore abandoned that Country, and quitted the ſo many 
Triumphs which he had won; and when he was come within twenty 
leagues of Ratis bone, hearing that that Town was ſurrendered, he ad- 
vanced no further; but finding that the enemy drew neer Paſſao, a very 
ſtrong place, ſituated upon the Daxybe, and which being thought to 
be the gate of Auſtria was of no ſmall concern, he ſent 3000 Foot ca 
detend it; but ſeeming not to care much tor Ratisbone, ana leis for Ba- 
varia, he retreated into Bohemia, and came with all bis men into the Ci- 
ty of Pilſes: the loſs of Ratisbone, which forced the Emperour to re- 
call Walleſtein from Saxony, torc'd him lſo to ſend for Aldringer from 
Alſatia, to relieve Bavaria, which was powerfully aſſaulted by the Col- 
leagues whole departure was neceſſarily accompanied b\ Feria, who 
wanting men, and being abandoned by Aldringer, could not tarry long- 


er with ſafety in that Country; nor could Aldringer tarry (ately 1 
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ſatia without Feria, nor retreat ſafely. into Bavaria? ſo as, for their 
joynt ſecuriry, which by diſunion would have been indangered, it be- 
hoved them to joyn in abandoning Alſatia, and in profecuting that 
voyage; and Feria being neceſhrated to follow the ſame way that the 
Dutch had gone in the midſt of Winter, to the great hardſhip and de- 
ſtruction of his men, who begging quarter and lodging, which were 
rauſack d and tuin d by the Dutch who had gone before, and quite be- 
reft of all proviſions; they could not get victuals for any money; by 
which ſufferings, and by reaſon of the cold weather which was very 
great that Winter, and which the Spaniards and Italians, who are born 
under more benigne heavens, could not well endure, and being alſo 
often gauled by the enemy, that Army was miſerably waſted, great 
hardſhips having occaſioned frequent and dangerous ſickneſs in it: bei 

at laſt, after ſo many ſufferings, gotten into Bavaria, Feria died of 2 
Fever in Monaco, and left the charge of his men to Count Serbellone; 
and as by Walleſteins departure from the parts neer Saxony all the acqui- 
fitions which he had made returned to their former condition, ſo by 
the departure of theſe two Armies all Alſatia reverted into the Swedes 
poſſeſſion, who returning to Briſack ſoon brought it into the former 
ſtreights: The Iafanta not being able therefore to build any longer 
upon that Army, for his journey into Flanders, nor for the freeing of 
that Towns and it behoving him to take his journey the ſooner, for 
that ia the beginning of December 1633, the Infanta his Aunt left this 
world; and the Provinces of Flanders wanting a ſupream head by her 
death, preſs d very much for his coming; new Orders were therefore 
to be given, and new levies of men were to be made; wherein neither 
the Infanta nor the Spaniſh Agents in Italy wereflack, who diligently 
ſent out Orders, ſome tor men, ſome tor other neceſſaries for that ex- 
pedition; and though the Crowns, Provinces and Kingdoms, were 
much exhauſted by the ſele& choice made by Feria, the year before, 
yet ere May was over, the State of Millain was full of new Milicary men, 
moſt whereof were old Souldiers of ſeveral Nations, commanded by 
men very conſiderable, not only for noble birth, but for valour and 
long experience in war. Count Monterei ſent 600Q Foot, and t060 
Horſe trom Naples, all good men, and excellently well armed, under 
his Heir, the Marqueſs of Tera Nona, two Brigades of Foot were 
raiſed in Lombardy, the one by Prince Doria, at his ownexpence, who 
were commanded by Carlo Gauſco, Camp-maſter, the other in the 
State of Millain, by Marqueſs Lanato. Marqueſs Spinola raiſed alſo 
500 Horſe at his own coſt s and moneys were paid out of Ceſars Court 
for recruiting Duke Feria's Army: Walleſtein was demanded to ſend 
400d Horſe of thoſe that were in Ceſars Army 3 which he refuſed to do, 
pretending that he could not leſſen his Army; but indeed, becauſe he 
did not like that this other Army which had no dependency upon him 
ſhould enter Germany; tearing that the Authority and Grandezza of 


ſuch a Prince might eclipſe his 3 and moreover, that the Spaniſh Agents 
againſt whom all his thoughts were bent, might triumph over him, 
The Infanta therefore, that he might take from him his pretence of de- 
nial, gave order that moneys ſhould be iſſued out of the Ceſarean 
Court, for the raiſing of ſo many Horſe in Hungary, which ſhould ſup- 


ply 
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ply the place of thoſe that ſhould be ſent into 17a to augment the In- 
favta's Army: 600 other Horſe were raiſed in Burgeydy by Count de 
la Torre, one of the chief men of Burgundy, and 1000 Foot we e alſo 
come from Spain uflder Count Fsenclara with theſe Forces, and with 
other, partly paid, * noble voluntiers, did this Army march, and 
the Infants therewith, towards Tir valo through the Valtoline, and came 
to Zu#eyne, to purſue his journey into Flanders thraugh 4!ſatis, ſo 
to oye with the Imperial Army, which was newly march'd into the 
fields under the King of Hosgary, Son to the Emperour, he being 
choſen Captain General of the Ceſarean Forces by his Father, in Wal- 
Ieſteins ſtead 5 who a little before was not only depoſed from being Ge- 
neral, but declared by publick Edict, in the beginning of the 34, Rebel 
and Sulz of high Treaſon: whereupen he was ſlain by his own Soul- 
diers, a ſingular accident, and very well worth conſideration, and 
which drew the eyesof the whole world upon it, not ſo much for the 
ſingularity thereof, as for the circumſtances which accompamied this 
tragical event, for the conſequences it drew after it; and forthe 
diſcourſe and impreſſion which it occaſioned in the parties; for which 
it deſerves really to be numbered amongſt the moſt memorable that 
hath hapned in theſe times, or in many paſs'd ages: fince ſuch an acci- 
dent deſerves to be deſcribed to poſterity, with all the circumſtances 
thereof; though it was occaſioned by many things which have alr ady 
been ſpoken ot, yet will it not at all be from our purpoſe, if ſomewhat 
exceeding the limits and confines of a compendious Narrative, we diſ- 

courſe E thereupon, wherein weaving ſome what more at 
length ſome things which have already been mentioned, together with 
many others which have not been ſpoken of, but may relate to the chief 
affairs of Eermany, the diſcourſe will rather deſerve the name of a con- 
tinuation of the thred of our _— then a digreſſion from it; where- 
by the Reader being a little divert from the courſe of our begun Nar- 
ration, and finding himſelf afrerwards at unawares brought into the for- 
road, will _ to be joyntly inſtructed with the German events, 
and with che ſiniſter contrivals of this Commander, which brought 
him to his end, 

Albertus Walleſtein, Duke of Fritlend, being depoſed in the Diet at 
Ratisbone , as hath been ſaid, from being General of the Ceſarean 
Forces, and being afterward out of urgent neceſſity recalled to his for- 
mer charge by the Emperour, was a man of much valour, and of no 
leſs fortune and authority; and ſach a one, as if the things done by him 
in Germany be well obſerved, he certainly deſerves. the firſt place of as 
many Dutch Commanders as ever arrived at the height of fame and 
glory: he deſerved well of the Empire, but much better of the Em- 
perour , whoſe ſupream authority upbeld by the valour and fortune of 
this Commander, riſe to as great a height as did the like of any Empe- 
rour for many late years: he held that place with ſo ablolute command 
and independency, as h's not valuing even the Emperours commands 
was not imputed to him for diſobedience or contumacy, hut to his 
greater zeal of good Government, and to his bexer ſteering of affairs 3 
which being govera'd as he liſted proved better for the Grandezza of 
the Empire : ſo as whatſoever tranſgreſſion being done by N 
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would not only have been accounted a fault, but would have been ſe- 
verely puniſhed, being done by him was exempt from all ſuſpition 
of errour : nor was his fidelity leſs then his —— whereby te won 
ſo much credit of the Emperour, as his Imperial Majeſty could never 
believe that any ſpot of Felony ſcould ever eater ſo faithful a Com- 
manders breaſt : yet could he not continue ſolong the courſe of his un- 
doubted credit and ſovereign. authority, but that he was, at laſt, forc'd 
unfortunately to ſubmit to the natural viciſſitude of all humane things; 
and though experience teacheth us, that it-is a natural and fatal pro- 
priety for all things, when they are come to the height of greatneſs, to be 
ſubject to declination and ruine, yet if we will abftra& the fall of this ſo 
great and worthy Commander from the hidden, and by us unknown 
properties, of humane viciſhtude, and ſhall ſeek for any more apparent 
caule of ſo great adown-ſall, it may be imputed chiefly to two things. 
Firſt, to his zeal of ſuſtaining the Ceſarean dignity againſt the prime 
Princes of Germany; who thinking the Emperours greatneſs to be a 
leſſening of theirs, ſet themſelves fiercely againſt him upon this ac- 
count, as againſt him who valued not the abaſing of the common liber- 
ty of Germany, ſo as he might maintain the Emperours greatnels 3 to 
which was annex'd a ſecond cauſe, his fierce-and arrogant nature, by 
which he regulated his actions 5 for ſeeing himſelf firmly ſeared in the 
Chariotof ſupream authority, he way ſ@ encouraged, as knowing him- 
ſelt able to doall things, he thought he might lawfully do ſo: ſo as 
when his authority was not grown to that height, nor ſo genetally ha- 
ted, his faults were imputed to the pride of his imperious genius, and 
therefore eaſily pardoned, the greatneſs of his merits being confidereds 
ſo when the chiefeſt men found themſelves thereby injured in their 
power, and that they began to examine his faults with ſpleen and ha- 
tred, they turned them into diſloyalty, perfidiouſneſs, ſedition, and 
into affected tyranny, procured by mif- becoming and ſcandalous ways: 
when the Command in chief of the Emperours Arms was taken from 
him, though he did not only yield ready obedience thereunto, and 
ſhew'd great moderation in ſo great a leſſening of Fortune; yet ſuch a 
contentation differing much from the haughtineſs of his revengeful ſpi- 
rit; it was thought that like an incenſed Achilles, or injured Narſes, he 
batched vindicative deſites againſt thoſe who bad wrought his down- 
fall, and particularly againſt the Duke of Bavaria, who had in all things 
continually 6 his bitter enemy, that he had plots againſt the 
Empire, and that he proceeded ſo far therein, as that he endeavour d to 
get the Imperial diadem for himſelf: ſo as not unlike Narſes, who con- 
ſpired with the Batbarians againſt the Emperour Juſtinian, he was 
ſuſpeRed to hold ſecret intelligence with the King of Swedlazd,: Duke 
of Saxon, and with the other Confederates, againſt the Emperour, and 
that he plotted the ruine of Germany; for the invading, and taking of 
Bohemia, by the Swediſh and Saxon Forces, which hapned a little after 
his depoſal, and the rout which not long after was given before Lypſick 
to Tilly, who was made General of the Emperours Forces, was gene- 
rally attributed to his counſel and inſtigation: but he evidenced his fi- 
niſterintentions yet more when the Empcrour recalled him, when after 
the loſs of Bohemia, the affairs of the Empire were in very bad condiri- 
on: 
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on: he was doubtleſly upon that occaſion bound willingly to offer bis 
endeayours for the ſuſtaining of his Prince and Country, even with the 
hazard of his life; but the haughtineſs of his proud ſpirit kept him from 
doing ſo noble and worthy an action; for being re-called he ſeemed fo 
ſat from accepting it, as at the firſt he abſolutely refuſed it, and at laſt, 
making uſe of the ſtreights and ruine whereinto he ſaw the publick ſafe- 
ty was brought, and of the neceffity which was bad of his aſſiſtance, 
he had the boldneſs to demand fo inſolent and arrogant conditions 
from the Emperour, as one that had conquer'd his Sovereign could 
not have qe ay wh prouder : * Amongſt other things he required 
© (and ſuch was the neceſſity, as it muſt be granted him) that his Arbi- 
©trement might be abſalute, not only over the Arms and Souldicrs, but 
© in making war and peace, inſomuch as it ſhould not be lawful for the 
Emperour to give him any Order or Commiſſion which might con- 
*cern the manner of making war, or the negotiating or concluding 
© peacey which wars or peace he might conclude or exclude without 
the Emperour, but not the Emperour without him: he would have the 
© choice and diſpoſal of all Captains and Officers of the Atmy; the like 
© of the Governours of Provinces, even ſuch as were patrimonial to the 
«* Emperour 5 that the exacting of Tributes and Revenues, the diſtri- 
« bution of Goods gotten or confiſcated by war, might abſolutely be- 
long unto him; and pry bo that it ſhould not be in the Emperours 

© power to deprive him of the Authority of being General, unleſs he 
© ſhould give him {ix moneths warning thereof before hand. A greater 
Authority certainly then Dictatorſhip, which if it were always thought 
dangerous in a Commonwealth, it was not only incompatible under a 
Sovereign Prince, as being diametrically repugnant to Sovereigaty, bur. 
altogether unſufferable and unpracticable; and the granting thereof 
being nothing elſe but the bereaving a Prince of the eſſentiality, and 
the leaving bh 


im ſcarcely the bare name and meer ſemblance of Soyes 
reignty; it could not only be practiſed without manifeſt injury to 
SovereignPower, but not ſo much as fall within the thought of a good 
Subject: ſogreataconceffion forced by himſelf was therefore unwor- 
thy, dangerous tothe whole Empire, and the more formidable in one 
ſo highly offended, ſo revengeful, and ſo tenaciouſly mindful of injuries 
received, ſo inexorable, inhumane, and ſo diſordinate in his affections g 
and on the other fide, capable of any howſoever weighty undertaking, 
reedy of power, and of winding all things about according to his plea- 
= z wherein he had no moderation of counſel, nor curb to his ambiti- 
on: to this was added, for the greater prejudice of the preſent conditi- 
on of Affairs, the great ſway which he had purchaſed with all the Mili- 
tary men of Germany, who appeared ready to obey his beck; every one 
therefore foreſaw, that the exceſſive authority which of meer neceſſity 
was granted him, would rather make him aſpire to greater things, and 
putting himſelf in a poſture of giving Laws to Germany, rather then to 
free her from the calamities which ſhe lay under, He was not wanting 
in co-operating to theſe Prognoſtications; for his having abandoned 
the Field in the Battle of Lat en, and his Artillery to the enemy, who 
might eaſily have been then vanquiſhed, if inſtead of retreating be had 
ſeat for Callaſſes intire and freſh * and thoſe of other Com * 
rr ers 
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ders who were not preſent at the Battle, and recruited his Army thete- 
with, and :ſſaulted the enemies Camp, without giving them leave to 
breathe, whilſt it was aſtoniſhed by the Kings death, and by the loſs of 
ſo many men who were flain in that conflict, was an action badly te- 
ſented, and which argued much errour: his having after this canto- 
nized himſelf in Babemia, and ſuffer'd the enemy which was confuſed 
and half routed to ralley, and to recover Lypfick and almoſt all Saxony 
ſo eaſily, which were before poſſeſs d by the Ceſarean Forces; and on 
the contraty, his having recalled 4/dringer from Bavaria, and his hin- 
dring Banxiere at the ſame time from recovering his own State, were 
circumftances, which added to the former appeared very ſtrange, and 
did more aggravate his conduct of Forces which were ſo freely and ab- 
ſolutely refer d to him: but what hapned afterwards before SuainitN, 
and thoſe infamous Capitulations ſtipulated therewith the Emperours 
enemies did more undeniably convince his loyalty, who had firſt let 
lip ſo fair an occaſion of quelling the Emperours Enemies and Rebels: 
his not having aftet ward ſupprels'd Count Torres and Colonel Tabal, 
as be eaſily might have done, and his having let them both eſcape when 
they were his priſoners, and his having liſted the enemies Souldiers in 
the Ceſarean Militia, were great inforcements for the ſtaining the can- 
dor of his fidelity: his appearing afterwards ſo repugnant to Ceſers 
Commands, when ſeeing Ratisbone affaulted by the enemy, and Ba- 
varia cry far ſuccour when in ſuch danger, not caring for the preſerva- 
tion of that ſo noble Province and important City z and after the loſs 
of Ratisboxe, his ſo little care to recover it, whilſt the enemies were 
not yet fortified there 5 and his not betaking himſelf to defend Bui, 
which after the loſs of Rane was fubject to the enemies inroads ; 
but having in lieu thereof cantonized himfelf again in Zobemia, withour 
acquainting the Emperour therewith, did yet more aggravate the ſuſpi- 


tions, not to ſay the fauks, of his preceding actions: being come into 


Bobemia with all the blame which was laid upon him, he took no care to 
acquit himſelf thereof, but, as if all ehings had been lawful for him, 
he fell into gteater and more important errours : be had (as hath been 
ſaidy dran the hatred and anger of the Electers upon bim; for having 
contrary to cuſtom quartered his Army in their Dominions 3 he now 
began to take the ſame licenſe in the Emperours Hereditary Territo- 
ries z an aQion which as it redounded much to the prejudice of his Im- 
perial Majeſty , ſo was it diverfly conſtrued 3 ſome attributed it to 
pride and neglect of the Emperour, as if by reaſon of the ſupream poyer 
which he had obtained from the Empereur, he cared not to uſe that 
power againſt the Donor; ſome, to his reſentment for having been 
drawn contrary to bis genius from the war againſt lower Germany, to 
defend Nuria; the greateſt part ſaſpeRed that under pretence of 
quartering his Souldiers in the Ceſarean Territories, he intended to be- 
girt the City and Court of Vienna, and to impriſon the Emperour with- 


in his Forces: moreover, the jealouſie which he had conceived a little 


before at the entring of the Duke of Feria Army into Germanj in re- 


lief of the Empire, and of Conſtance and Brifack,- and his yet greater 


apprehenſion and incenſement which heſhew'd afterwards againſt the 
Army led by the 1nfanta :-having (o-perfidioufly-egdeavoured the raine 
, of 
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of the former, and the excluſion of the other out of Germany , were 
evident ſigns of his being highly diſpleaſed with thoſe Forces, thinking 
that they were brought into Germany, only to cutb and counterpoiſe his 
Army, and to ſecure the Empire againſt the novelties and revolutions 
which all the world apprehended from his ſcandalous and abuſive Au- 
thority; and though theſe. and the like actions of this great Comman- 
der, being weighed in a more curious balance, might ſeem to have their 
defences (as all humane, bur eſpecially Military actions never want) yet 
did they not at all leſſen the finiſter impreſſions: radicated and accumu- 
lated by his ſo many miſdemeanors in mens minds,wherewith they were 
generally ſo ſcandalized, as not admitting any defence, they all ſtood 
expecting ſome monſtrous and formidable products of fo immenſe au- 
thority, ina man fo fierce, ſo irritated, and ſo apparently ill inclined 5 
and the total of Religion, and of the Empire, being treated of, they 
thought their ſuſpicions certain; eyery one therefore bad a laſh at him, 
all men exclaimed againſt him; and with open mouths deſired that 
proviſion might be made againſt the ſo N certain danger: only 
the Emperour, who ſtill confided in his loyalty whom he had ever 
found faithful to him, was of a contrary opinion, and would not with- 
out manifeſt proofs condemn his Officers; and ſome of the chiet men 
who aſſiſted the Emperour, prevailed upon either by great rewards or 
promiſes, approved of the Emperours diſpoſition, and excuſing the 
faults which were imputed to him endeavoured by many arguments 
to aſſert his innocence : there were two ſorts of perſons that this mighty 
man had made his enemies, the Spaniſh Agents, and the Jeſuites; he 
was not mealy-mouthed towards either of theſe: of the former he was 
wont to ſay, That it was better being ſuccoured by them with moneys, 
then with men; and that both of them were to be abſolutely baniſh'd, 
out of Germany; and it was ſaid, that the baniſhment of the Jeſuites 
was expreſly articled in the Capitulations of S#4initz: ſo as the Spaniſh 
Agents, thinking that he ſowed diſcord between the Empire and 
Crown of Spain, to the end that he might weakea them both, and ſo 
deſtroy them 3 and the Jeſuites thinking that he was reſolved, to ſub- 
vert the Catholick Religion, which though in appearance he profeſſed 
to worſhip, yet many of his aQions having another aſpeR, he was no 
leſs ſuſpected to be an enemy to Religion, then to the Empire; and it 
was thought that he proteſs'd the Catholick Religion, only outward- 
ly, and to keep in credit with the Emperour, who was a pious Prince; 
but that, for the reſt, that he intended to take away all the ſupports from 
the Catholick Religion, and from the Spaniſh Authority, that he might 
the more eaſily effect his deſigns againſt them. All of them therefore 
uſed their power with the Emperour, to contaminate theſe. his enadea- 
voursz amongſt the Spaniards there was the Count 4 Ognate, Embaſ- 
ſadour in ordinary with the Emperour, and the Marqueſs of Caſtegnaaa, 
alſo Embaſſadour in extraordinary with the King of Hungary, both of , 
them indued with excellent Counſel and Judgement; who were very 
careful of the main Affairs. Fritland had made both theſe his enemies, 
no leſs then he had done the Duke of Bawariaz but he had incens d him 
now more then ever, for that after the loſs of. Rat#bone he would not 
give the leaſt aſſiſtance to his n ee was then more in danger 
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then ever: wherefore the Duke exclaimed againſt him in Ceſars Courts 
his keeping ill in Zhan added to his being hated and ſuſpeRed z as 
alſo the probable doubt, that he had till ſome defign to make himſelf 
King thereof; and that he tarried therefore there in theſe perturbations 
of Affaire, to execute this bis deſign now, when in likelihood he might 
eaſily effe& it: not ſo much in reſpect of the Authority he had over the 
Souldiets, who called him their Father, and were ready at his leaſt 
beck; as that allthe Princes and Hans Towns ot Germany being much 
inclined to abate the Auſtrian name and authority, would nor only be 
well pleaſed therewith, but would favour it, and affiſt him therein: 
but the-more neceſſary proviſion appeared to be had zgainſt the accu 
-mulation of ſo many -miſchiefs, the harder was it to finde them our, 
Ceſars Decrees were of ſmall validity againſt him who had the ſupream 
and abſolute arbitrement over all Ceſars Forces: ſo as the remedy ap- 
peared more dangerous then the diſeaſe 3 and the Emperour till perk: 
vering in his reſolution of not condemning one of diſloyalty, of whoſe 
fidelity he was ſo well fatisfied, he ſeemed not capable of putting on ſo 
ſtout a reſolution z but being at laſt overcome by ſo many exclama- 
tions and reiterated proteſtations, or were it that the prejudice he re- 
ceived by the 22 of his men upon his Territories grieved him; 
when he ſaw the very City of Vienna environed with his quarters, and 
himſelf and his Court in a manner beſieged; before he would come to 
more ſharp aud ſevere courſes, he made his deſites known to him by 
Father Chiroga, a Spaniard, a religious Capuchin, and Confeſſor to the 
Queen of Mangary, that in conſideration of his being ſo grievouſly 
troubled with the Gour, which was a hindrance to him in his Military 
actions, he would be content to give over his Command of being Ge- 
netal, and retire hitnſelf, as he had done formerly, to a private life: but 
were it either that he thought this deſire was made ar the inſtant preſ- 
ſures of his enemies, or that he ſtill perſevered in his machinations, He 
would not be perſwaded rhereunro, but anſwered, that he had no de- 
fire toſerve che Emperour againſt the Emperours will, that he was 
therefore ready to obey his commands 5 but that it was alſo true, that as 
well he bimſelf, as his Commanders under him, had upon his Paroll 
been at great expence, in raifing men, for the recruiting of the Army, 
and that he was to ſee them paid for the expences they had been at, as 
the Emperour was to ſee him ſatisfied: that therefore he thought it rea- 
ſonable, that, in the firſt place, his Majeſty ſnould finde means to pay 
what he ought him, and to his Captains; and that convenient ſatisfacti- 
on being given in this point, he would give over his charge, and with- 
draw himfelt to a private life: but the Emperour not being in a conditi - 
on of disburſiog ſo great a ſum of money, and the jealoulies, and fre- 
quent proteſtations multiplying , he betook himſelf to ſomewhat a 
more ſevere way: he ſent the Baron of QAueſtemberg, who was his 
chiefeſt Officer, to him, and his chiefeſt Courr-confident, and through 
whoſe hands the Affairs of greateſt conſequence paſſed; willing him to 
complain, in his name, againſt his paſs'd actions, and particularly for his 
quartering his Army in his the Emperouts Patrimonial Dominions, and 
chiefly in the parts about Vienna, and he gave him alfo a very reſentive 
inſtruction, whereby the Emperour complaining very much of the loſs 
of 
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of Ratisboxe, and of Walleſteins not recovering it, he added, that thoſe 
quarters did ſo much trouble his Imperial Majeſty, as he would rather 
loſe a Field Battle, then indurę them any longer: when Que ſtemberg 
came before Friiland, were it either that he had always ſhew'd himſelf 
much devoted to his greatneſs, or were it that he feared to exaſ perate 
him too much, it he ſhould deliver him his meſſage by word of mouth; 
judged it better to give him his inſtructions to read; at the reading 
whereof Friiland 1 incenſed, ſaid, that he would renounce 
his charge of being General, for he clearly ſaw all his enemies uſed 
their uttermoſt power to make him do ſo; whereupon he publiſhed this 
his reſolution in writing; and (which made much for irritating the 
Souldiery) he cauſed ſeveral Copies of this inſtruction to he diſpers d 
amongſt them; he alſo gave Order to his Couſen the Count of 
Ter ſica, and General of the Horſe, and to Count Chisſchy, his great 
Favorite, both of them Bohemians, who poſſeſs di great Lordſhips in 
that Kingdom, and to the Marquels Ide, a Burgondian, and one who 
was alſo much his favorite, to negotiate with the Captains and Souldi- 
ers of his Army, and make them not conſent; to his laying down his 
charge: theſe obey d the Gen-rals commands, and began ſeditiouſſy 
to publiſh throughout the Quarters and Precincts of the Army the 
wrongs and injuries which were done to their General by his enemies, 
the which not being any longer able to reſiſt he was forced to renounce 
his charge, and once more to give way to the apparent hatred of the 
Courts Saying that he who was a Captain loaded with Victories and 
Triumph, and who now was artived at that height of greatneſs 
© whereunto any humane thought could aſpire, was not troubled to re. 
© turn to a private life, that once more, alter having undergone ſo ma- 
£ ny labours, he might in joy the quiet due thereunto; wherefore he was 
< not troubled to diſrobe himſelf once more of tbat command which 
5 againſt his will, and infotc d, he had reveſted himſelf with; that he 
was ouly troubled, even to the ſoul, to think that he muſt abandon ſo 
c well deſerving Souldiers, whoſe deſerts he had upon ſo many occaſi- 
© ons known, and whole valour he had: tried but that he was much more 
« diſpleaſed, and that it did very much affli& fis ſoul, that by aban- 
« doning them he ſhould be a means of their loſing fo exceſſive ex- 
© pences, which by bis Orders, and upon his Paroll, they had been at 
ia the raiſing of men; which expences, together with the pay, and re- 
c wards due for ſo ſignal ſervice, who was it that would pay them if he 
« ſhould abandon the Army? who was better acquainted with the me- 
c tits of every particular man then het who bad ſeen what pains they 
$ had taken what blood they had ſhed, what dangers they bad run, ha - 
£ z1rding their lives ſo often, and ſo generouſly, for the common ſafety : 
that they might eaſily ſee how little the Emperour valued their de- 
c ſerts, the bload which they had ſpear in his ſervice, the ſorrow they 
« had ſuffer d, and dangers they had undergone, for the ſafety and main- 
$tenance of his Imperial Diadem; ſince he more eſteemed the keeping 
© of every Houſholder of his Patrimonial Dominions from being never 
c ſp little troubled, thenthe disbanding of that Army which had done, 
and ſuffer'd, ſuch things for his ſervice : that theſe were the things 


« wherewith their Geueral was grieved, and not the Jaying N N his 
i charge; 
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charge; that upon this occaſion he wiſh'd he had the wealth of Cræ- 
© ſus, or the Mines of Potoſie, that he might make good his word unto 
them, ſo to ſatisſie them for what he ow'd them 3 but that having no- 
thing now left after ſo many disburſements, which he alſo had been at 
© for the common cauſe, unleſs it were the Plate deſtined for his own 
©aſe, he was very ready to offer it them to ſatisſie them in part, for a 
much greater ſum which he acknowledged he ow d them: that he de- 
« fired them they would accept of it, atleaſt as an argument of his good 
« will 5 that as he was always deſirous to remunerate them all, and each 
© of them, for their deſetts; ſo did it much afflict him, that through the 
© injuries of the times they were to be detrauded of their merits, as 
© well as he: to theſe and the like Speeches ſpi ead abroad in the Camp, by 
© thoſe he imployed, they added, and minded them of the extraordina- 
Cry parts, and of the other excellent parts of their Commander in 
Chief: how upon ſo many occaſions, through his means, they had 
© been Conquerors; his good uſage of them, his civility and liberality 
c uſed to them all, his relieving them in their greateſt neceſfities, his at- 
« fability and humanity 5 and, on the other ſi de, they mentioned the bit- 
« ter injuries and perſecutions of the Court, the nets that were ſpread 
abroad for his ruine by his enemies, how ungratefully his ſo high de- 
« ſerts bad been acknowledged; and finally, they inftil'd into the Soul- 
© diery all the affection, tenderneſs and piety, which might make them 
© compaſſionate their Generals misfortune and all that might move 
them to ſedition, ſo far as to exhort them to joyn with them, and to in- 
© tereſt themſelves in his juſt cauſegthat they ſhould not ſuffer themſelves 
© to be abandoned by their General, nor conſent to ſo unworthy, and 
© fo unjuſt, oppreffion of a Commander ſo full of Victory, Merit and 
© Valourz who for his part would always fide with the Emperour, un- 
der whom he had waged war ſo faithfully s that he would perſevere 
© in his innate devotion towards his Imperial Majeſty, but that, notwith- 
& ſtanding, they were obliged not to ſuffer him to be trampled upon by 
© the common enemies, and not permit that he, who was the upholdet 
© of the Empire, the honour of the German Nation, and who was the 
© common ſafety, ſhould be unworthily ſuppreſs'd by the eavy of a few 
© ſtrangers, and enemies to the German Nation. | 
alles was wont to confer the Captains places and the Offices of 
the Army upon ſuch as did wholly depend upon him; inſomuch as if 
any were recommended to him by the Emperour, they were ſure to be 
denied; wherefore. theſe things prevailing much with the Army, the 
Souldiers were all joyntly ready to go to the Generals quarters, ready to 
offer up their lives and bloods in preſervation of his welfare and digni- 
ty, to vindicate the offences. which were unjuſtly done him, and to re- 
ceive the ſign of ſedition from him: but it was thought a more moderate 
way, that the Captains of the Army only ſhould acquaint the General 
with the common ſence of the Souldiery, and with their earneſt deſites 
that he would not abandon their hope and intereſts, by laying down bis 
place ot General. The General ſeeming at firſt unwilling. to grant 
their deſires, ſaid, he would once more readily obey the Emperours 
commands; but ſeeing the Souldiers preſſures more fervent by his de- 
nial, he ſuffered himſelt to be overcome; and; as if inforced, condeſcend- 
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ded tothe general deſire of the Souldiery : © But upon condition that 
© the Captains of the Army ſhould ſubſcribe a certain writing, where- 
© by they ſhould (wear not to abandon him, but to keep firm to him up- 
on all occurrences; and to follow him in all enterpriſes which might 
tend to the preſervation of his Perſon, State and Dignity, and to the 
good of the Army; inobſervancy whereof they were to ſpare neither 
© blood nor life 3 and in the laſt place, they proteſted they would pro- 
© ſecute thoſe as Traytors, and diſloyal perſons, and puniſh them ſe- 
© yerely in their lives and goods, . who ſhould not ſubſcribe to this Oath, 
All the Captains who were in the Camp readily underwrit this wri- 
ting; and it was ſaid, that ſome would not ſwear, but upon condition 
that this new Oath ſhould be underſtood in ſervice to the Emperour g 
and that this condition was rejeRed : but in fine, all (wore in the Gene- 
rals words, ſome willingly, ſome for feat of their lives; for the Soul- 
diers ſtood ina tumultuous manner about the Generals Lodging, ready 
to make thoſe that ſhould not ſubſcribe paſs the puſh of Pike. Gal- 
laſſo and Picslominy, who were preſent underwrit, as did the reſt : but 
inſtantly going from the Camp, under pretence of going to their quar- 
ters, to gather all their Forces into a body, they went tothe Emperour 
to acquaint him with what had hapned, complaining and proteſting 
that they were compel'd to do what they had done; and offering their 
ready ſervice to obey his Imperial Majeſties commands, in extin- 
guiſhing this commencing ſedition. Alaringer was not then in the 
Camp, though Walleſtein had uſed all means te have him there; the 
Emperour being much moved at this novelty, preſently publiſhed a 
Proclamation, wherein he proclaimed” Friiland a Traytor, making 
Gallefſo General in his place, and freeing the Commanders from the 
Oaththey had taken, and pardoning all ſuch as had ſubſcribed, ſo as 
they would in a ſhort time joyn with the new General, and ſwear loy- 
alty to him in Ceſars name: but he excepted Fri#lexd out of this par- 
don, and ſome few who were his confidents, and had incited him to 
this fedition and conſpiracy. At the firſt news of this Edict divulged 
through the Army, every man began to bethink themſelves; ſome for 
fear of puniſhment , ſome out of hopes of pardon: Walefteins ſelf 
thought himſelf not ſafe amidſt his ſouldiers, chiefly when he found 
that his ehief confidents, Gallaſſ and Picolominy had abandoned him, 
and that Picolaminy came with 3000 Horſe to take him priſoners where« 
fore going out ot Pilſen, a City of Bohemia, where the Conſpiracy 
was plotted, and accompanied by thoſe who were excluded pardon, 
he ſuddenly withdrew towards Egra, a ſtrong Town of Bohemia, con- 
fining upon Saxoxy, wherein was a Garriſon anda Governour, who 
were much his friends; and hoping to be aſſiſted by the Duke of Saxe- 
vy, and by Duke Weymer, in chis misfortune, he diſpatched expreſſes 
to them, acquainting them with his condition, and making them plain- 
ly fee that this was the time to quell the Auſtrian power; he deſired 
them either to come ſpeedily, or ſend to Egra, where they might ripen 
the yet unperſect Counſels, and joyn in a ſolid union againſt the Em- 
perour : he ſent the like advertiſementsto others of the Swediſh Army, 
with whom he had bad fome ſuch intelligence before; but being come 
with his aſſociates to Egra, inſtead of finding any that would _———_ 
; im 
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him there, be found his murderers, and thoſe who came to nip this Re- 
bellion inthe bud; for the Governour of that place, and thoſe who 
were there, hearing of the Emperours EdiR, received bim withiatheir 
Walls joyfully, but conſpired his ruine, The Governour invited 
Fritlands aſſociates to a ſplendid Supper, where whilſt they were at the 
Table, they were lain. Fritland who being ill of the Gout reſted in ano- 
ther Lodging, hearing an ext aordinaty noiſe at his Gate, got out of 
Bed, ſt rove to open the Window, and to endeayour an eſcape out of 
it, the Window not being very high; but the Door being broken open, 
he was knock'd down with Halberts. 

This was the end of Albertus Wallefteine, Duke of Friiland, and 
thus ended his vaſt and immenſe Plots a Commander who certainly 
deſerved any other deaththenthis: he was worthy to be compared to 
Stilico, one of the Emperour Honories chiefeſt Commanders; not ſo 
much for the greatneſs of his Military actions, as for his misfortune of 
having ſtained them at the laſt with Treachery. This Stilico waging 
war, 1200 y: ars ago for the Roman Empire againſt the Barbarians, was 
then, as Friclandnow, the only ſupport of the Empire, which was in 
a tottering and ſad condition by the inundation of the Barbari:asz and 
being arrived, as this man was, tothe greateſt height as a private man 
could come to, he unfortunately loſt his lite for Treachery and affected 
Tyranny : and yet, asthe ſpots which by our modern Mathematicians 
are found in the Sun, are ſc buried in the refulgency of the Sun-beams, 
as they are not of force enough to obſcure the light and ſplendor of ſo 
great a Planet; ſo Stilicos faults being out-done by the beams of his 
Valour, and by his famous ViRories, did not at all blemiſh his memory 
to poſterity; wherefore we may hope that this our Commander may 
fareaccordingly. The two Scipio's after the Victories won, and famous 
actions performed on the behalt of the Commonwealth of Rome, were 
likewiſe accuſed, and ended their old age miſerably, the one in priſon, 
the other in exile: Hannibal proved the like fortune amongſt the Car- 
thaginians : Belleſarius and Narſes, two famous Commanders, ran the 
like misfortune under the Emperour Fuſtinian; and to come to later 
times, Cen alls Fernandes di Cardova, ſurnamed / Gran Capitano, be- 
ing either guilty, or ſuſpeRed by bis Prince to be ſo, died -baniſh'd 
from the Court, and not much better then Confined to a poor little Vil- 
lage. Howſoever, this our Commander wanted not authentick teſti- 
monies of his fidelity, even after his death: the confederates Com- 
manders with whom it was thought that he had plotted ſo hainous Con- 
ſpiracies, Having always found themſelves deluded by theſe feigned 
Treaties, did not believe him when he invited them this laſt time to 
Egra; but not truſting him any longer, and fearing to be abuſed as 
they had been formerly, they moved not at all, but proceeded ſo con- 
ſiderately, as his ſpeedy de ath freed them from that misfortune, where- 
into had they been more credulous, they had undoubtedly fallen; and 
as his moſt ſuſpected actions, and thoſe whereon his being guilty of 
high Tre aſon were moſt grounded, are accompanied by ſeveral Argu- 
ments of his innocenc', and ſeem not ſufficient to convince him; ſo 
thoſe good wits havenot been ee who by their eloquent decla- 
mations have endeavour d to prove his accuſations falſe, and have 
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vindicated his innocency: but, howſoever, all that can be ſaid in his juſti- 
fication cannot ſo far free him, but that his publiſhing the Iuſtructions 
brought him by Seſtemberg, and the - ſubſcription under-written 
by his Captains, and accepted of by / him, together with all that was 
done at Pilſes, muſt: conyince him of a manifeſt attempt againſt his 
Prince, it not being laxful for a Vaſſal, underwhatſoever pretence, to 
jeſt in ſonice Affairs; and the unworthy Conditions which he extorted 
from his Prince befote he would re- aſſume the place of General, and 
thoſe hateful Conventjonzagreed upon with the enemies to the Empire, 
before Suns, were ſo enormous and ſcandalous as they are not to be 
defended: Moreover; / who can doubt, but that his endeayours to ru- 
ine Ferias.· Atmy, and to keep out thatof the Infanta, the one whereof 
was to bring ſo much endammagemeat to G and the other would 
have been manlfeſt and cleer,cvidencesof Treachery in a much meanec 
Officer then he? It being a na-Jels. hoſtile AR to endeavour the 
deſtruction of any ones Forces and Armies by ſecret plots and machi- 
nations, then by weapon in hand. The fame may be affirmed of his 
peiſecuting the Spauiſh Agents, who were ſo fit inſtruments for the 
Emperouts ſervice, and for his contrivals againſt the Jeſuites, who are 
ſo great maintainers of che Catholick Religion; it not being to be de- 
nied, but. tſtat the one was a manifeſt attempt againſt the Divine, the 
other againſt Humane: Majeſty's for which certainly any of a meaner 
condition would have been blamagk .i1+ 112 60 


No let us reaſſum the thred f our Narration. The flame of this 
horrible Rebellion, Wheat likely to have undone all Germany, and 
there with the Germane Empire, being extinguiſhed almoſt. before it 
was kindled, and ſedition being Hlſo ceaſed iathe Camp, the Army 
returned to the Emperouts obedience, who being freed from ſo dange- 
-rous a ſtorm made his Son the n imo the Field with 
no leſs applauſe then ſucceſs, who (az;you have heard) was choſen Ge- 
neral of the Emperours Forces after Malle ſtines deceaſe, to whom the 
Duke of Baweria preſently joyn d with his Army, aad with the Army of 
the League; and being deſirous to illuſtrate his ſirſt fruits by ſome ſig- 
nal ſervice, he began with the recovery of Rambene, which was for- 
merly taken by the Swedes : This is a Hans Townof Germany, ſcitua- 
ted upon the Danube, almoſt in the boſome of Bavaria, a very oppor- 
tune ſcituaion for the ſatery of Au ſfria, and for the regaining of Bava- 
ria; there was in it a Gattiſon of 3000 Foot; and Weymer , who was 
formerly.made Genetal of the Confederates Forces, defired by the 
perſetvation of that place tiot only to preſerve the glory of having taken 
it, but therein: alſo the hondui of his commencing: General; and being 
gotten thereinto before the King came before it, he left a recruit of 2000 
Foot, together with ſome Ammuniton, there; and then leaving it, he 
uſed all diligence in raifing as many men as poſſibly he could, to reli eve 
it; but it was too ſtrongly oppoſed; for at the very name of the Kings 
going tothe Field, all the Nobility and Princes of Germany ſtrove who 
thould firſt joyn with him; he had. with him his own Army, and thoſe 
of Bavaria and the Catholick League; he ſtill abounded in men, and 
had brought along with him a hundred pieces of batteryz yet the Defen 
dants weic not at a l diſmay'd, but * their defence und _— ly 
„ 2 8 . Or 
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for many days; hut theit Ammwunitien falling ſbort, they were at laſt 
forced t yield upoa hanauable Conditions, being ſtill playd upon by 
100 Caomoo, and ſecint no ſuccaur comes. for Numer could not al- 
ſemble Forces ſuſſiciem 10 relieve ity — 5 get 39 
no: the Landeſgrave, to come to that enterpriſe, though he had ſent 
for them, they being both of them much diſpleaſed with his being 
choſen General, and were unt willing to he under his command z only 
Herne coming in at Iaſt, brought.ſo-few men with him, as, being joyn- 
ed to eymer s,. they amounted not to 1600 fighting men, too ſmall 
a number, and much iaſeriout tathe Oppoſers, This Victory 
fo ſucces fully, uader the firſt:Auſpice of a young Price, of great 
Bicth, it is ĩmpoſſible to expreſs how much ſpirit t reſtored to the Ce- 


ſarean Forces, and hew much itrevived their valour, which, Malleſtine 
being dead, ſeemed almoſt quite entinct, conceiving, that he being gone 
mo- 


who was thought to be the only ſupport of Germany, no action of 
ment could be expected from Ceſar's Forces. On the other ſide, that 
Victory dil ſuſſicienti abate the pride and haughtineſs of the Enemy, 
who, puff d up with ſucceſs, were victorious every where; and Fritland 
being dead, they thought they could mees with no oppoſition ; the 
Name of this young Prince was therefore not only exalted to the skies, 
but he war received and cry d up as a new deliverer of afflicted Germany. 
On the cootrary, the Cootederates Forces, having loſt much reputation 
dy this action, forſook Bavaria, and retreated towards dufſpore, and 
Swe via, thioking that the Infanta would come by that way, and joyn 
his Forces with thoſe ot the viſtorious King 3 they therefore betock 
themſelves ro hinder their joyniag, from whence they foreſaw great 
ruine and prejudite would enſue totheir Affaiu. The King, on the con- 
trary, hearing that Hemd was aflauired by the Saxon Forces, was al- 
ready marchiog to relieve that Kingdom; but underſtanding by the 
way that it was ſufficiently defended, and that the Aſſailants had been 
repuls'd with great loſs beforethe Walls of Prague, he ſeat ſome 
Regiments thither to ſtrengthen it, and returned back; and joyning 
with Bavaria, went to before Dowevert, a ſtrong in Bevaris, upon the 
banks of the Daus, which was yet held by the Confederates,and which 
confining upon Franconia, and the Country of Wittenberg, was the key 
of Bavaria on that fide, a place of great importance ; and having reco- 
vered it alſo happily by aſſault, he alſo forced ſome other Towns to 
ſurrender: W herefore having recovered almoſt all Iii, and left 
the Duke t) recover the reſt, the King went with his Army, and with 
that of the League, againſt the Country of Mittenberg, a fruitful Coun- 
try, and which being till now untouch d by the preient Wars of Ger- 
many was thought to be the Magazine of the Confederates Army; for 
the Duke of that Country being a Proteſtant, and having always ap- 
wan: ro be a capital Enemy tothe Catholick Religion, and to the Au- 
rian Name, furniſh d the Armies of the League with all things neceſ- 
ſary : Wherefore the King having refreſh'd his men a little, went againſt 
 Nerdling, the chief City of that Dukedom, which joyning with Umes, 
not far off, was of great concerament tor the Affairs ot Germany. This 
the Kings reſolution made the Chiettains of the contrary party very ſol- 
licitous to relieve it, leſt it might be loſt, as well as Kariboncand Done- 


vert; 
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vert; ſo as they thought them bound to do their utmoſt to defend it. 
Expreis Orders being therefore ſent to all the Forces, even thoſe of 
Garriſons which wece in ſeveral parts of Germany, they commanded 
them expreſly to quit the ſplaces and Towns wherein they were, and to 
joyn with them immediately in ſo neceſſary and important a ſuccour. 

The King, on the other fide, hearing of ſo great an union, diſpatch'd 
away a Meſſenger immediately to the Infants, who was then come 
with his Forces to the Confines of Bavaria, defiring him that for 
the preſent he would give over proſecuting his journey , which he in- 
tended for Alſatia, and joyn with him in the common enterprize a- 
gainſt the common Enemy: Alſatia was then abandoned, for almoſt all 
the Garriſons of the Towns thereof, upon General Weymers command, 
were matched towards Nordlingen3 ſo as the Infanta might more eaſily, 
and more ſecurely, march thorough Alſatia. His chief intent was, to 
get as ſoon as he could into Flanders, where he was much deſited by 
thoſe Provinces which wanted a Governour; but bearing no better 
harmony then what concerned the defence of the Catholick Religion, 
the well-fare of the Empire, and the Grandezza of his own houſe, which 
depended all upon his joyning with the King; ſetting all things elſe 
aſide, and not caring for what was ſaid to the contrary, he fix d his 
thoughts, and pitch his reſolution onely on this union. Taking there- 
fore all neceſſary orders for it, he went with his Army towards Monaco, 
where Serbellone and Gambacorta, together with the remainders of 
Feria's Army, joyning with him, he drew towards the Danube; and 
palling over it about Dont vert, he came to the Ceſarian Camp before 
Nordlingen ; whither Weymer was come a little before with his Army; 
and expe ing other recruits was firmly ſet upon the relief thereof. 

He was quartered upon a Hill called Areſperg, juſt over againſt that 
part where the Ceſarean Camp was pitch d; ſo as the City was ſeated 
juſt between as in a Diametre between the two Armies, andthe Hill 
was within four hours march of the City, Neymer, out of a deſire to 
end the buſineſs, endeavoured to diaw the King out to battle; but 
tte King expecting the Ixfanta, kept within his quatters, and endeavour- 
ing to keep on the ſiege, would not hazard the publick aud his pri- 
vate fortune upon the uncertainty of battle; Being afterwards much 
reinforced by the If ant Arrival he neither quitted the ſiege, nor 
refuſed battle, if it ſhould be preſented by the enemy, but was pre- 
pared for both; his Forces conſiſted of three Armies, his own of the 
Empire, that of the Catholick League, and that of the 1»fanta's: They 
in all made up the full number of 1 3000 Horſe, and 20000 Foot, in that 
of the Emperour, wt.ich was governed by Gallaſſo, under the title of the 
Kings Lieutenant Gene al, were 7000 Horſe, commanded by Pico- 
lomini, and 5060 Foot, befides 2000 Hungarians and Croats , which 
ſerved more to trouble the Enemies quarters with inrodes, then to fight 
in open fields. In that of tt.e League, wherein John de Vert, the Duke 
of Lorreynes Lieutenant, commanded at firſt, aad afterward the Duke 
himſelf when he was come unto the Camp, were 3000 Horſe, and as 
many Foot; in that of the Infanta s, whereof the Marquels Leganes was 
Camp-maſter General, were 3000 Horſe, under the Ma quels Spinola, 
and 12900 Foot under ſeveral Commanders, all choice and. vererane 
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f days buttheic Acmmunities falling ſhort, they were at laſt 
fooced th 2 — Conditions, being ſtill playd upon by 
100 Casto, and no ſuccmm comes: tor. Mer could not al- 


ſemhle Forces ſuſſicteng 10 relieve. itz be cd not get Marſhal Harne. 
nor the Landaſgrwe . 10 come tu. that enterpriſe, though he had ſent 
for them, they being buch of tam much. dilgleaſed with bis being 
choſen General, 2nd,weregatymilling to he under his command z only 
Herne caming in at laſt, droughtſo-few men with him, 2s, being joyn- 
ed to eme 5, they-amonnted nog to 16e fighting men, too ſmall 


'A aumber, and muychaaferion Oppoſes, : This Victory 

fo fuccesfully , nader the ſitſt: Auſpice of n. young — great 
Birth, it is impoſſible to enpraſa h]. much ſpiritãt reſtored to the Ce- 
ſarean * — much itrevived their valour, 9 
being d ſuite entiaſt, conceiving, t being gone 
W thoughe to be the o8ly Epport of Germany, no action of wo- 
ment could be from Cen Forces. On the other ſide, that 
Victory dill ſuſficienaty abate the pride and haughtineſs of the Enemy, 
who, puff d up with ſucceſs, were viſtorious every where; and Fritiand 
being dead, they thaught they could meet: mith no oppoſitioa g the 
Name of this yuung Prince was therefore not only exalted to the skies, 
but he waireceived and cry dupa a new deliverer of afflicted drr any. 
On the cootrary, the Cnotederatas Farces, having loſt munh reputation 
by this action, forſook Bevaris, and. retreated towards Auſeng. and 
Swevls, thinking that tbe Iafanta would come by that way, and joyn 
his Forces with thoſe. ot the viſtarious King 3- they thateforehetock 
themſelves to bindet their joyniag, from whence they foreſaw great 


ruine and prejudizewould to their Affairt. The King, on the con- 
trary, hearing that e, by the Saxon Forces, was al- 
ready marching to relieve that Kiagdom ; but 1 the 
way that it was ſuſfieiently de and that tbe Aſſailanta had been 
repuls'd with great loſt beſore the Walls of Fraue, he ſeat ſome 


Regiments thither to it, and returned back and joyning 
with Boveris, went to beiore Dinevers, a trong in varia, upon the 
banks of the Dana, which was yet held by the Confederates, and which 
confining upon Frarcania, and the Country of Wittenberg, was the key 


of Bavaria on that fide, a of great importance ; and having reco- 
vered it alſo happily by t, he alſo forced fome — to 


ſurrender: W herefore having ceqovered almoſt. all Beverde, and left 
the Duke t) recover the reſt, the King went with bis Army, and with 
that of the League,againſt the Councry of Fittenberg, a fruitful Coun- 
try, and which being till now untouch'd by the prevent Wars of Ger- 
many was thought to be the Magazine of the Confederates Atmy for 
the Duke of that Country being a Proteſtant, and having always ap- 
red to be a capital Enemy tothe Catholick Religion, and to the Au- 

rian Name, furniſu d the Armies of the League with all things neceſ- 
ſary : Whereforethe King having refreſh'd his men a little, went againſt 

. Nerdling, the chief Cuy of that Dukedom, which joyning with des, 
not far off, was of gteit concernment tor the Affairs ot Germany. This 
the Kings reſolution made the Qhieftains of the contrary party very ſol- 
licxous to relieve it, Jeſt it might be loſt, as well as Rarwboneand Done- 


vert; 
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vert; ſo as they thought them bound to do their utmoſt to defend it. 
Expreis Orders being therefore ſeat to all the Forces, even thoſe of 
Garriſons which wece in ſeveral parts of Germany, they commanded 
them expreſly to quit theſplaces and Towns wherein they were, and to 
joyn with chem immediately in ſo neceſſary and important a ſuccour. 

The King, on the other fide, hearing of ſo great an union, diſpatch'd 
away a Meſſenger immediately to the Infants, who was then come 
with his Forces to the Confines of Bavaria, defiring him that for 
the preſent he would give over proſecuting his journey, which he in- 
tended for Alſatia, and joyn with him in the common enterprize a- 
gainſt the common Enemy: Alſatia was then abandoned; for almoſt all 
the Garriſons of the Towns thereof, upon General Weymers command, 
were matched towards Nordlingen3 ſo as the Infanta might more eaſily, 
and more ſecurely, march thorough Alſatia. His chief intent was, to 
get as ſoon as he could into Flanders, where he was much deſited by 
thoſe Provinces which wanted a Governour; but bearing no better 
harmony then what concerned the defence of the Catholick Religion, 
the well-fare of che Empire, aud the Grandezza of his own houſe, which 
depended all upon his joyning with the King; ſetting all things elſe 
aſide, and not caring for what was ſaid to. the contrary, he fix d his 
thoughts, and pitch'd his reſolution onely on this union. Taking there- 
fare all neceſlary orders for it, he went with his Army towards Monaco, 
where Serbellone and Gambacorts, together with the remainders of 
Feria's Army, joyning with him, be drew towards the Dansbe3 and 
paſſing over it about Done vert, he came to the Ceſarian Camp before 
Nordlingen , whither Weymer was come a little before with his Army; 
and expe ting other recruits was ficmly ſet upon the relief thereof. 

He was quartered upon a Hill called Areſporg, juſt over againſt that 
part where the Ceſarean Camp was pitch d; ſo as the City was ſeated 
juſt between as in a Diametre between the two Armies, andthe Hill 
was within four hours march of the City. Nepmer, out of a deſire to 
end the buſineſs, endeavoured to diaw the King out to battle; but 
tte King expecting the If anta, kept within his quarters,and endeavour- 
ing to keep on the ſiege, would not hazard the public and his pri- 
vate fortune upon the uncertainty of battle; Being afterwards much 
reinforced by the If ant Arrival he neither quitted the ſiege, nor 
refuſed battle, if it ſhould be preſented by the enemy, but was pre- 
pared for both; his Forces conſiſted of three Armies, his own of the 
Empire, that of the Catholick League, and that of the 1»fanta's: They 
in all made up the full number of 13000 Horſe, and 20000 Foot; in that 
of the Emperour, wi ĩch was governed by Gaaſſo, under the title of the 
Kings Lieutenant Gene al, were 7000 Horſe, commanded by Pico- 
lomini, and 5060 Foot, beſides 2000 Hungarians and Croats, which 
ſerved more to trouble the Enemies quarters. with inrodes, then to fight 
in open fields. . In that of tte League, wherein John de Vert, the Duke 
of Lorreynes Lieutenant, commanded ar firſt, aad afterward the Duke 

himſelf when he was come unto the Camp, were 3000 Horſe, and as 
many Foot; in that of the Infanta s, whereof the Marqueſs Leganes was 
Camp-maſter General, were 3000 Horſe, under the Ma quels Spinola, 
and 12900 Foot under ſeveral Commanders, all choice and.vererane 
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Souldiers, compoſed of ſeverall Nations; beſides many Gentlemen 
and Captains of quality, who ſerved as Voluntiets. 

In this alteration of affairs, the more that battle was deſired by the 
Imperialiſts, the more did the others coole in their: deſire thereof: 
yet Weymer continued the ſame fervency rather to fight, then to ſuffer 
ſuch a City to be loſt whilſt he looked on, and had paſt his word to 
thoſe of Nordlingen, to relieve them and free them from ſiege within 
fix dayes, His loſs of Reputation egg d him much on thereunto, which 
he foreſaw he muſt undergo, if the loſs of this Town ſhould be added to 
thoſe of Ratisbone and Done vert; whereby all the Hans Towns of 
germany, from whence he had fo great ſupplies of Monies, Men, Mu- 
nition, and of Victuals, for maintainance ot the Army, would certainly 
quite forego the Leagues party, and turn over tothe Emperour. So 
as thoſe ſupplies failing, the General confederacy would ſoon diſſolve; 
he was alſo eacouraged to try his fortune, by his having been ſo often 
victorious over the Imperiall Forces, and by his being certainly adver- 
tiſed that the Infanta t men exceeded not 3000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot; 
W herefore deſpiſing the numbers of the one, and the courage of the o- 
dhers, he perſwaded himſelf of aſſured victory. On the contrary, Hors, 
the head of the Sw«dith Militia, meaſuring things more warily, was a- 
gainſt bazarding the Forces of the League upon the event of battle; 
and almoſt all the ſubordinate Captains were of his opinion : They 
conſidered the uncertainty of battle, that their numbers were fewer 
then thoſe of the enemy, that thoſe whereof che Imperial Army was 
then full were valiant men, that there were three Armies in one, con- 
ducted by three great Princes, that the King of Hungary had won much 
reputation by the Victories of Donevers and Ratisbene, that the Infants 
and Duke of Lorrain, eſpecially the Infanta, bad ftore of valiant and 
experienced men y that the preſence of thele Princes was much to be 
conſidered, by reaſon of the courage that upon ſuch occaſions it in- 
fuſes into the Souldiery 3thar.cherefore the hazarding of a Battle might 
prove dangerous 3 that the Victory would be more certain by delay 
then by fighting, for that the Ceſarean Army was ſtreightned in Victu- 
als, Straw and Forrage, and could not, conſequently, keep in thoſe 
quarters long : on the contrary, that he was abundantly provided of 
all theſe things from the Country of Wittenberg, which Jay on his 
back; ſo as ſince they might overcome and provide for the freeing of 
the Nordlingers by cunRation, wherefore ſhould they expoſe the main 
affair to the caſt of a Dice? to this was added the difficulty of the way 
by which they were to march, it being an uneaſie Country forthe car- 
rying of their Cannon, and being poſſeſs d and fortified by the enemy: 
that to boot with all chis, they expected Count otto of the Rhein, with 
2000 Horſe and 3000 Foot, and Count Cra with 800 Horſe and 
3000 Foot, which were very conſiderable Forces upon this occaſion; 
which were neer hand, and therefore neceſſary to be tarried for:but Crats 
appeariag during this ambiguity of opinion, and the 11x days prefix d 
for relieving the Nordlingers being expired; Weymer, who as General 
of the Confederates Forces was to govern, being impatient of the 
leaſt delay, or doubting perhaps that the Rhingrave would nor, out of 
emulation for ſuperiotity, joyn with him, as he would not do in the re- 
| lief 
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lief of Ratubone, not ſuffering any further diſpute, commanded to 

proceed to the relief: he had with him ſomewhat more then 9000 Horſe 

and 16000 Foot, whereof 4000 Horſe and 5000 Foot were Germans, 

4000 Horſe and 2500 Foot Swedes, commanded by Marſhal Horne, 

60e0 Foot were brought into the Field by the Duke of Wittenberg; 

and the 800 Horſe and 3000 Foot brought by Count Crats, which in all 

made up the number of 9000 Horſe, and 16000 Foot. This reſolution 

being put on, they marched from their quarters, intending to attempr 

a certain VV ood, by which they were to paſs before they could come 

to the Field where they were to fight; and becauſe ic was thought it 

would be bard to get into the Wood, by reaſon that the way was ſo nar- 

row, it was reſolved that when they ſhould have gotten it, they ſhould 
proceed to aſſault the Camp which lay beyond the Wood; and if they 
could not gain the Wood, that then they ſhould forbear, and take up 
their Quarter in a convenient place, neer a little River, where they 
would wait for the coming of Count del Reno, who was thought to be 
within a days march. This Army appeared with this reſolution before 
the Wood, three hours before Sun- ſet; againſt which 3000 Horſe 
were immediately ſent under Octavio Picoleminy to diſcover it, and to 
entertain the enemy by skirmiſh: at whoſe appearing as many of the con- 
trary Camp advanced, and fought till night drew on; the Imperialiſts 
were wholly unprovided of Muskets and Field - Artillery, whereof the 
enemy was well provided ; the Imperialifts therefore were worſted in 
this encounter, and forced to retreat with the lois of many valiant Soul- 
diers, and of fome Captains; amongſt which the Prior Alaobrandino, 
Nephew to Pope Clemens the 85, was one, who having ſerved with a Re- 
giment many years in thoſe wars, had given good trial of his Military va- 
lour, The Imperialiſts loſs in this firſt encounter was notwithſt anding 
fortunate for them; for it was the riſe of a ſignal Victory gotten by them 
the nexthday z for the ViRors having after this made themſelves maſters 
of the Wood, did not take up their quarters where they had deſigned, 
nor waited not the comiug of the Count del Reno; but having won the 
Wood, doubted not to wy their Victory the next morning: on the 
left fide of the Wood there ſtood a little Hill which commanded the 
Imperial quarters, and all the Plain wherein the Catholick Army were 
to receive the encounter, and wherein the main Battle was to be fought, 
The firſt of either of the Armies which ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of 
this Hill. commanded abſolutely the enemies quarters, and the | 
which was deſtined for the future Battle: Weymer had no ſooner caſt 
bis eye upon it, but conſidering the advantagiouſneſs of the ſituation, 
he deſigned to be maſter of it; and there being another little Wood at 

the Foot of that Hill, he thought it neceſſary to poſſeſs himſelf of that 
Wood, before be ſhould maſter the Hill: not content therefore with 

baving got the firſt Wood, he would take the other that very night, to 

make way for taking the Hill, which he referved for the next morning : 

the Infanta was quartered upon ſome other little Hill neer this which 

were to be taken, but ſomewhat more inward, and not ſo high; and he 

and his Captains having confidered the ſituation of the higher Hil', 

they had ſent ſome men thither z and ip order thereunto, they bad ſear 

Franciſcol' Eſcovar , Serjeant- Major of a Brigade, with _ _ 
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Musketiers, and not long after 200 Burgondians, with ſome Troops 
ot Horſe, to guard the little Wood which was at the foot of the ſame 
Hul; and thinking they had ſufficiently provided for the defence of 
both theſe places, they did no more therein. But Weymer, who was 
firmly reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the Hill, ſent much greater 
Forces to aſſault that little Wood, againſt which though / Eſcovar 
fought valiantly, yet the affailants remaiũed maſters of that ſecond 
W ood that very night, as they had been of the other before, took!” E/ 
covar priſoner, and ſlew many of his men, not without much loſs of 
their own blood: this being the ſecond bait which fortune laid to entice 
the enemy on to battle, made the Ceſarean: more wary and more dili- 
gent in defending the upper Hill; for they ſaw the enemy did tł eit ut- 
moſt to take it, placing their chief hopes therein of that Victory which 
they thought themſelves ſure of: wherefore the Infants ceaſed not to 
ſend redoubled forces all night to deſend it, and to ſecure it from aſ- 
ſault, which he was ſure would be given the next morning: hethere- 
tore ſent ſeveral Regiments both of Foot and Horſe thither, ſome 
whereof were placed on the Front, ſome on the ſides, where the aſſai - 
lants were expected; and after theſe other Regiments were or- 
derly diſtributed , who were to re-inforce the former upon occaſi- 
on: they likewiſe ſeat Artillery thither, and made Trenches for the 
better detence thereof; which were perfected before the aſſault was 
given, though the ſituation was ſtony and wanted earth; nor prepared 
they leſs for Battle on the Plain then on the Hill, expecting that the 
enemy would undoubtedly ſally out there from the Wood which 
which they had taken. The Army was thus ordered in that Plain: on 
the right wing was the Duke of Lorrein, General of the Catholic k 
Leagues Army, and his Lieutenant Fohy de Vert, with all the Cavalry 
of that League: on the left was the Imperial Horſe; in the Battle which 
was placed in the midſt was Marqueſs Spinola, General of the Spaniſh 
Horſe, and with him was his Lieutenant Paolo Dentici; behind theſe 
were the Emperours light Horſe, a good part whereof were Croats. 
The 1nfanta's quarters were over all theſe upon a little Hill, wherein was 
Artillery placed, and a good ſtrength of men, to ſuccour and defend 
the Troops that were upon the Plain: at laſt, the morn appeared on 
the ſixth ot September], wherein the enemy were ſeen to come in 
very good order towards the well munited, and well garriſon d 
Hill, againſt which the whole force and conflict of the Battle plaid, 
little being done upon tte Plain: for Niymer, who was to aſſault the 
Ceſarean Camp, kept within the Wood, being more intent to ſend 
forth new recruits to the Hill, then to advance and confront the Ene 
mies Army thibking, and not without reaſon, that that ftation being 
overcome, the Army on the Plain would undoubtedly be vanquiſhed. 
The whole concern touching the Catholick Religion, and the ſafeiy of 
the Empire, was diſputed upon that Hill : the getting up unto it was ve- 
ry ſteep: Horne with 4000 Horſe and 5000 Fact, the moſt whereof 
were Swedes, and the ct oiceſt men of the Army, was one that led on 
the aſſault 3 and Count Gratz was the other with almoſt an equal num- 
ber of Combatants: it was defended by Don Martine & 14iaques, with 
his Brigade of Spaniards, Don Gaſþars Toralto, with his Neapolvans, 
| | Gerardo 
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Gerardo Gambacorta with the Neapolitan Horſe, by Salas, Formes and 
Liiſter with the Dutch Horſes by tbe 5 og Torre and Alberg, 
with the Burgondian Horſe z and all theſe were to receive the firſt af- 
faults : behind theſe were many Brigades of reſerve, amongſt the reſt 
wo Brigades of the Lombardy, the ane led on by Carlo Guaſce, the 
other by Count Pexiqerucke, Picoleminy and Serbefove were appointed 
to order this defence 3 to whoſe valoue and experiener the whole 
defence of the Hill was intruſted: the Generals,” Gal offo and Leganes, 
had no certain place appbinted them, but went every where, provi- 
ding for, and diſpoſing of all things requiſite for that days work. The 
aſſallants mounted the Hill in very good order, and with a ſetled and 
conſtant pace the firſt that were aſſaulted were the Neapolitan Horſe 
and Foot, and che Dutch; and fa fierce was this firſt aflaule, as 
the Neapolitans refiſted:froutly> che Duteh faced about and began to 
run; but they were preſently turn d back by the Officers and Souldiers 
of the other Brigades who were behind who with their Pikes and 
Swords withſtood them, and did not only Brce them to forbear flying; 
but to re- aſſume their abandoned ſtatioasʒ wherein d ambasorta did much 
ſervice with his Horſa, who by Serbelones order fell upon the Flank of 
the Enemies Horfe, who had already peſſek'd themſelves of the ſtation 
abandoned. by the Dutch, and forc d them to forega it, and to quit lt 
to Dutch, ha were driven back by his men: bus Teras Foot face- 
dily diſcharging their Muakem, difordered the Enemies Horſq, who 
came on ſo tuxiouſly, as many who e the Mutket-hot were 
thrown tothe ground by the Pike-men, and the Fave who followed 
them, aſſaulted with no. les fury, behaving theſelvits gallantly — 
'were but ill handled by ſoma Files of. Musketiers, who aſſuulted them 
on the Flank z and yet anſwering them ſtoutiy, a great conflict began, 
which grew at laſt to a ſiotee Battle, and continued a long time equal 3 
herein the Dutch Harſe, after ſome reſiſtance, being again repuls d 
they forſook their ſtations one of their Leaders was mattaliy wounded, 
and the other, which was Formes, ſlain right out; and they fled; ſume 
of them falling foul upon Terauo s Brigade, other upon that of 1dieques; 
by whom being again made to ſtand by their Pikes 4nd Swords, they 
did not at all diſorder their ranks; and the aſſailants poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the Dutch mens ſtation, were maſters of their Cannon, and 
an to turn them upon the enemy, and had certainly occaſioned 
great diſorder and prejudice, had not Serballane prevented it, who made 
Idiaques advance with his Brigude, which was compoſed not only of 
brave and gallant Souldiers, whoſe valour had been upon (everal ge- 
caſions tried formerly, and who had been exerciſed in Military Offices 
and Commands ; but was alſo adorned with many. of the Nobility, 
who were all placed ia the firſt Files: theſe paſſing through a thouſand 
deaths, ſacrificing their lives for their Religion, for their Prince, and 
for their own glory, did not only recover the loſt ſtation, but made it 
good againſt many aſſaults which were go one aſter another; and 
afforded the fugitive Dutch occaſion of rallying once again, and of 
Te-entring the Battle. Toralto's Neapalitans were already weatied 
and leſſen d by long fighting, who no leſs valiantly then the Foot had 
tought valiagtly for a while, and maintain d their Ranks, and 2 
ä all 
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flain many of the enemies, whoſe Forces plying upon this the 
Imperialiſts were likely not to have/beenable to defend it much longer, 
%bRhG aHaſſe aud Leganes being aware: of, they ſent thirker a te · in 
forcement of a thouſand Horfe,: and a great many choice Musketier, 
out of phe Btigad es which were for a reſerve 3; and the hoſtile violence 


ſeilh enge ſing, they ſent thitheraſterwards Gwueſco's and F. os 
Lotibard Brigades; which tentring-with great courage ſuſtain d the 
Banks which by the Neapotitans weakneſs  glveground : theſe 


entre (o couragionſly; as the Fight ſeemed: xp: be:renewed; and the 
deſence revived lich wasalmgſtgiyen over; and though F anigar volo 
after baving long maintain d fight, was flaid by a Musketthor: in the 
thro grand thaduaſco wo with two Musket-ſhot in the thigh, 
and wich otte in the right band; endeavour de til to fights yet not be- 
mgablt longer do keep on fobt, nor to manage his ſword , he was 
fore ute retteat: ud notwithſtanding that one of their Commanders 


were fin, and th other dra vn, the ſubordinate Officers and Soul- 
diert df theſe twe'rBrigadeF failed not in doing their duties ; but fight- 


ing ſtill couragionſly andoin gosd order, they made good their ſtation, 


and nintamed themſelves ſtill 1 Enemy, as if no 
havailtat befalkenicheir:Capeding,\It would require much time to re- 
late punctually all the la ion all the aſſaults; and reſiſtances which 
 wefe'mades for the defence and for the taking of that Hill; how now 


theſe, purſuèd o how thoſs gave now back, the one party did ſome» 
mes alitwdbn theit ſtation; then rep the oppugnert, regained 
itheny!- & would belong to relate at d were run, to name what 


Captains am Offidets fignalized themſelves that day by fighting, ſome 
by dying; ſome by overcoming... The ſinal end was, that at the end of 
ſeves hours ſierce hickering⸗ the like to which was hardly ever heard or 
: rea@Df5: the ddfendants after ſeveral likeliboods: of being conquered, 
remained conquerers: the occaſion bf this Vitbry was the happy ſuc- 
.ceſsthav-thb Ceſarean Army had on the Plains for Weymer finding it 
impoſſible to overcome the'defencetwhich:wasmade upon the Hill, af- 
ter having loſt the heſt men of his Camp by ſending continuaally ſtrong 
xe: inforcementithither, went deſperately out of the Woods and in his 
welk condition; tnt to fall upon the Ceſarean Camp, which being well 
marſhahd ĩn Squadrons, expected himzand having tought unfortunately 
 (forihewas bravely withſtodd, and repuls d by the Duke of LZorreis, 
by Fobn de Vert, and by Marqueſs Spinola he was. forcedao give back, 
and being purſued by the Duke of Zorrciz with the Cavalry of the 
League, and by Marqueſs Spino/s, with. thoſe the Infants, and after 
theſe by the Croates, who afterwards advancing, poſſeſs d themſelves 
of the paſſes by which the-conquered were to ſeek their ſaſe:y ; thoſe 
who fought ſtill obſtinately upon the hill, ſeeing that Weymer did direct- 
Iyfly with theirchieteſt ſtrength, and that the way whereby they were to 
efcape was prepoſſeſs d by the enemy, they began to doubt that it they 
ſnould perſiſt any longer in the enterpriſe, they ſhould be aſſaulted on 
the backs, and that not being able to eſcape, they ſnould be undoubtedly 
cut in pieces; and that though they ſhould have the better upon the 
Hill, it vould be to no purpaſe, ſince the body of their Army was diſ- 
com fited, abandoned the fight, and gave over the enterpriſe, and left 
ln the 
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the Victory to the Ceſareans; which certainly would bave proved 
their own, if when they had taken the ſecond Wood, they had imme- 
diately tallen upon the Hill, whilſt ir was ungarded; for being maſters 
thereof, they would have unlodged the enemy who were incamped 
below; who being forced to retreat could not have eſcaped utter 
ruine; and there being no other Forces then in the Field to ſuſtain the 
Empire and the Auſtrian Grandezza, they would have been the Arbi- 
trators of Germany: On ſo ſleight accidents do the victories or over - 
throws of Armies, and the prelervation or ruine of Empires and Mo- 
nacchies, often depend. | 
Almoſt all the Impetial Cayalrie which were on the plain, fol- 
lowed thoſe that fled, and made great flaughter of them; more par- 
ticularly, in a certain boggy place, which thoſe that fled light upon, 
where both Horſe and Foot being plung'd up to the knees, they could 
not acquit themſelves 3 but being unable either to fly away, or to de- 
fend themſelves, were miſerably ſl uin. The Duke of Lorrein advanced, 
and took Horn and Crass priſoners, and many othecs ot the chief of the 
Army: Weymer, by means of a fleete Horſe, fled towards Ulms, ac- 
companied with not above eight men; which City hearing how he 
had been routed, ſhur the gates upon him; ſo as being deprived of that 
Refuge, hefled fill through the Country of Yertemberg, and had the 
good fortune to recover Frencfort; the number of the ſlain in the battle 
is variouſly calculated. Some will have it, that 8000 were ſlain, and 
as many taken priſoners as they fled; ſo as what with thoſe that were 
flain, and thoſe that were taken priſoners, and diſpers'd, there ha:dly 
remained 2000 under Colours. This Victory was the more remark- 
able by the little loſs of rhe Congquerours blood; all that were ſlain or 
wounded ontheir fide not being tull 2000, the Artillery to the number 
of 84 peeces of Cannon, all the Munition, all the baggage,andz6o Horſe 
and Foot Colours fell into the Enemies hand 5 not above the third part 
of the Conquerours Army fought in this battle: For the Imperial Ar- 
my, and that ot the League, ſtood in ſquadrons with the Infantas Cayal - 
ry on the plain, being little more then ſpectators of what was done upon 
the Hill: And the encounter which hapned after on the plain, from 
whence the victory firſt began was very fleight, being rather a victory, 
then a combat, for the Ceſateans, and for the conquered rather a fl ght 
then a fight, The Infantas Army fought moſt, and but a pati thereof 
neither, and by the confeſſion of the Dutch, generally, and of Horn 
himſelt, the victory was to be wholly acknowledged from the Isfantas 
Army, and particularly from the Spaniards, Neopolitans, and 
Lombards, upon whom the whole battle w.s charged. And ſuch 
was their confidence and ambition, as they would not communicate the 
lory of the victory with any other Nation, by calling them in to de- 
end the Hill; in ſo much as the Duke of Lorreiz being ad vauc'd with 
ſome of his Regiments from the plain, where he could not tarry any 
longer idle looking on, as he ende avoured to climb the Hill and 
aſſiſt the defendants, he was with held by his own men; and kept 
from going any further on, before he could come to where the battle 
was tought. By this victory the Swediſh party which was before ſo 
formidable, remained little leſs = quite overthrown 3 
tt who 
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who was their chief directer, one who had been always undaunted, when 
he heard the news, was ſo aſtoniſhed a5 that he knew not whither to 
turn, or what to do, to repair ſo great a blow. He was at Francfort, 
whither Weymerwas retreated after the battlezand having quickly gotten 
3000 Foot, which came from the Rhipgrave of Helſew, and trom the 
Duke of Laneberg, be with thoſe, and with ſome others, partly fugitives, 
partly thoſe that he had ſent for from other Garriſons, went together 
with Weymer towards Ment ; hoping to find ſome refuge there, where- 
by to ſtop the precipice of ſo great aruine : But thoſe of the Town, 
affrighted at ſuch a turn of Affairs, were more deſirous to obtain pardon 
for the faults they had already committed, then to incenſe the Empe- 
rour by committing yet more, ſo as they would not receive them. I 
therefore retired towards the neighbouring Mountains of Rheine, and 
threw a bridge over the River, that they might receive great ſuccours 
which they expected from France. On the other fide, the victorious 
Army, to which thoſe of Nerlingen did immediately ſurrender, paſſing 
into the Countries of Wittenberg, Franconia, & Suevia, thinking that they 
would all come in and ſubmit themſelves; and that they might get great 
compolitions from thence, which all the people and parts thereabouts did. 
readily offer, to ſhun the ſacking and deſolation of their Country. The 
like did all the Cities upon the Rheine and Danube; and thoſe alſo upon 
the 1ſer, Occino, and Neccar, (Rivers of that part of Germany) which had 
ided with the Swedes, Thug the Conquerours. minding more the 
reaping of advantage by their victory, then ta ſubdue the remainders 
of the conquer'd party, afforded them convenĩency of recruiting, and 
of recovering their farmer condition and honour z which though it was 
attributed to weakneſs in the Imperialiſts Counſels, yet other more 
important reaſons kept them tram doing it, leit they might put thoſe 
remainders into utter deſpair, They were yet poſſes'd ot many prin- 
cipal Towns near the Rheine: And the King of Frexce being very much 
preſt by them for ſuccour, made uſe of that preſent neceffiry which he 
ſaw they were in; deſiring that it they would have the demanded ſuc- 
cour, they would deliver up into his hands the important Town of 
Filisburg upon the Rheine; ſo as the Ceſareans thinking they might 
more eaſi ly recover thoſe Towns from them then from the French, 
were reſerved in totally extirpating them, to keep them from deſpair: 
Thus in their low ebb of the reli ques oi the victories which they had, 
formerly gotten. made them ſecure and conſicerable even to their. 
victorious Enemies, as they bad formerly when they got them, made 
them formidable to Germany: Not long after the battle, it was conſulted 
in the Camp, whether the Infanta returning backwards ſhould go for: 
Flanders thorough Alſatia, as he had formerly, intended to do; or. 
whether being already ſo fat advanced in Germany, he ſhould purſuc his, 
journey through the Palatinate. For bis going thorough Alſada, the 
conveniency which he might have to relieve 8r:{ack, which was again 
beſieged by the Enemy, was pleaded; and the eaſineſs and ſafety ot his 
marching thorough that Country, which was now tree from Garriſons. 
of the Enemy, they being gon, after the battle of Norlingen, to joyn with: 
their General. The ſhortneſs of the march pleaded tor tte other way: 
and the ſafety thereof; it being void of the conquer'd Enemy as well 


as 
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AS Alſatia, as alſo the much preſſing of the Flemmings, that he would 
baſten his journey as much as be poſhbly.could : Moreover, the Win- 
ter · ſ aſon, which upon any the leaſt delay before Briſack would come 
on, and would not only baveblock'd up that way but all other ways, 
made more againſt bis turning back, and for his continuing the way he 
Was in. { e IE Wy r 

Alter ſeveral debates it was carried, that he ſhould.go through the 
Palatinate; wherefore the Iafanta, in company with the King of Hunga- 
79, entring the Dukedom of Miitenberg, and having reduced it to obe- 
dience (tor the Duke thereof was fled with ſome fe into the Country 
of Saltsburg came into the lower Palatinge, where the Infanta taking 
leave of the King, and having obtain d 2000 Horſe from him for a con- 
duct, paſs d victoriouſly eyery where, and as triumphing over the 
Enemies of the Catholick Faith and of the, Empire, not meeting with 
any oppolition,z gay, all places through which he paſs d yielded to him, 
and he was futniſn d every where abundantly with viquals, and all forts 
of reireſhments,, From the Palatinate he entred into the County of 
Nanſam, and being come from thence to Cullen, where he was honou- 
tably received by that Elector, he paſs'd into Flanders with as much 
quiet and ſafety as he paſſed through Caſtile and Arragon when he parted 
from Madrid. He came into Bruſſels about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1634. where he was received not only with great ꝓomp 
but with incredible applauſe; his coming was very ſeaſonable; for the 
ground - work waz already laid for a ſtrong Leagug in thoſe parts, againſt 
the Spaniards, between the King of France and the United Provinces, 
which was concluded on the beginning. of March following and there- 
upon powerful Armies were prepared by them both to aſſault joyntly 
the Provinces which were obedient to the Crown of Spi: The King 
of France wanted only a pretence whereby to honeſt the breach. But 
this new and great rupture not being to be cloaked, the mask which had 
formerly been made uſe of between the two Crowns muſt be taken off, 
and open War muſt be made, which did neceſſarily, require ſome pre- 
tence for its juſtification g therefore the King of France made ule of an 
occafion which bapned at this time. The Archbiſhop of Triers, one 
of the Electors, held (as bath been formerly ſaid) much cloſer Intelli- 
gence with the King of France then with the Emperour and Auſtrians, 
with whom for many occaſions he had been ſeveral times diſtaſt ed; and 
to boot that this City was a member of the German Empire, it had 
been anciently under the protection of the Dukes of Laxemburg, and 
by ſucceſſion under the protection of the King of Spain, who ſucceed- 
ed the ancient Dukes in that Dukedom; and the King of Spain, under 
colour of that pretenſion, was wont to keep ſome Souldiers in Garri- 
ſon there, and to uſe ſome actions of Juris diction: The Electot ſeem- 
ing to apprehend tte Swediſh Forces had (as bath been formerly ſaid) 
put himſelf under the King of France his protection, and received a 
French Garriſon intothe City, expelling the Spaniſh: Nor Ferewithal 
content, he, to the great prejudice of the German Affairs, delivered up 
to the ſame King of France the Town of Hermenſteyne; it was allo ſaid 
that he was to accept of the Cardinal Richelieu as Co adjutor in the 
Archbiſhoprick, to which the Electoi ſhip is ant ex d, with intention of 
3 leaving 
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leaving that Digaity to him afterwards; 26d ſo introdace a Vote abſo> 
lutely depending upon the King of Frade ints the Electoral college; 
A thing hich thoilgh it was ſiiffieiently eostraty to reaſon, and to the 
rechnimenice of the German Empire; ànd repugnant to the Votes of 
Getchah Näwen ; yet would it not Have been ill lebked upon by the 
Proteſtant Princes in thoſe times, and to ſuch as were ill affected to the 
Auſtfiun Name. Ahd rhe Echperour fearing theſe plats which he 
ſaw Werk a framing by this ElkQoty,; he videted the 1»fants that he 
ſhould ſecute his petfon : Infder whereunto, the Ifun⁰ put 2000 
Souldiers in ſome Birks cover'd withcloth; like to Merchants veſſels 
which paſs upbti thoſe Rivers, and ſent them down the Moſel, towards 
erb, which is ſedted upon dne bank thereof, whither being come by 
night, and telling the Sentinels that they were boats come from Lucem- 
berg, they faſtned ewe Petards to two Gates, by one of which they en- 
tred, and by the ether 200 Horſe, which were ſcat by land to that 
purpoſe by the Infaiita,who cofning to the Gate at the ſame time that it 
was bexten down by the Petard, the Horſe and Foot entred the Town 
at unawares, cut the French Garriſon in pieces, who were overcome 
with fear, and the darkneſs of the night, and eaſily made themſelves 
Maſtets of the City, and of the Elector, who being ſpeedily catried te 
Lucembarg, and from theuce to Natures, and ſo to Bruſſels, was ho- 
nourably treated there; as an Archbiſhop, and Elector, but was dili- 
gently guarded, a3 a Priſoner. = 
The King of France Held himſelf highly offended by this action, as 
if it had been done in a reſentment of the new Protection whereinto 
that Prince had put himſelf 5 he therefore made the EleRors liberty be 
demanded of the Infanta, by his Refident who was then in that Coutts 
to which the If anſwered, That what was done at Tryers was done 
by the Emperours expreſs cominand, and that therefore he was to ad- 
dreſs himfelf to Ceſar. The King not being ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
ſent an Herauld to the Iafanta, who did intimate Var againſt him, aud 
againſt the King of Span, expreſly declaring, and proteſting, That 
that intimation ſhould ſerve as effeRually for the King ot Spain 
as if it had been given to his 6wn Perſon in Madrid, | 
Many Diſcourſes paſs d about under the Names of the Kings 
themſelves, and of others, as they ſtood ſeverally intereſſed or devoted 
to either of the Courts, wherein each fide ſharpely defended their cauſe. 
The moſt ſolid, and moſt aſcertained Reaſons of this breach, publiſh'd 
in print by the King of France, in his own Name, were, That the 
Ele&or of Tryers, being abandoned by the Emperour, when the Em- 
pire, beaten by the Swediſh Forces, was not well able to ſuſtain ir ſelf, 
not knowing whom to fly unto for refuge, had put himſelf into his 
protection, to free himſelf from being ſuppreſs d by them; wherefore 
he deſerved not to be made priſoner for doing ſo, without citation, or be- 
ing condemned; he therefore accuſed it, as not only unjuſt, but unwor- 
thy, being committed againſt a Sacred Perſon, an Archbiſhop, and 
one of the ſeven Electors of the Empire; and that ſince it redounded 
not only to the great offence of his Crown, in reſpe of the protecti- 
on whereunto the Elector had put himſelf, but to the like of the Apo- 
ſtolick See, and of the Electoral Colledg, the Pope and Electors were 
to 
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to reſent it as well as he, To thiswas anſwered, That that EleQor bad 
never put bimſc}f into: the protection of the King of France, but had 
only deſi ted ſome affiſtance from him, as from a Prince that was his 
friend, againſt the Swedes; fo as even Ann Electors own confeſſion 
the-title of protection was faulty, which'was the chief foundation of 
the complaint, and of the injury pretended to be done to the King $ 
and if the Elector bad deſired or received help under the name of pro- 
tection, he ought tot to have withdrawn him from the natural Sove- 
reiguty of the Emporour, nor from the protection of the Dukes of Lux- 
enberg, he being a Prince of the Empire, and under the protection of 
the ancient Dukes of Zexenbery 3 it being a clear thing, That a natural 
Subject cannot wichdtaw hich(elf from the Juriſdiction of his Sove- 
reigu Prince, nor prejudicate it by any action of his; and that how ſo- 
ever his protection againſt the King of Sweden did not extend againſt the 
Emperour, or King of Spain, the one being his Sovereign, the other 
his ancient Protector, no otherwiſe then fealty by a natural Subject of 
2 Prince ſworn to another Prince from whom he holds any Town or 
Caſtle in Fee, ſhall never be of force to engage him againſt his natural 
Prince, nor to withdraw him from his obedience; That therefore the 
King of France oughtnot by title of new protection, to intermeddle 
with what the Electors Sovereiga-Prince was pleaſed te order, The 
ground-work of the breach ſeeming to be ſhaken by theſe Reaſons, the 
King of Fraure pleaded other former injuries, which he had at ſeveral 
times, and upon feyeral occaſions, received from the Crown of Spain 5 
and beginning from the reciprocal Marriages made between the two 
Kings, it was ſaid that the Spaniards had never ceaſed to make plots 
agamſt the quiet and ſafety of France; and in the firſt place, That the 
King of Spam had waged war with the Duke of Savoy, under the ho- 
nourable pretence of protecting the Houſe of Mantua; againſt which 
the ſame King did after wards conſpae himſelf, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe the Duke would not joya with him in making war with the 
King of France. To this was added, the revolutions of the Valtoline, 
to the prejudice of the Grifons, ancient Clients and Confederates of 
the Crown of Frame, which were endeavoured for no other end, and 
fomented by the King of Spain, but only that he might carry the war 
mote commodiouſſy through the Valioline, from Germany to Italy, and 
from Italy to Germany, and to make himſelf Mafter of the parts confi- 
ning upon the Yaltoline: Timm the Court of Spain, not being able to 
endure the good correfpondency which was held between France and 
England, had, by means of Marqueſs Mirabell, his Embaſſadour at Pa- 
ri, ſowed diſſentions and diſcords between them, and fomented the 
Rebellion of the Hereticks of France, to the end that the King being 
buſied in ſuppreſſing them might not have leiſure to defend Mantua and 

Montferrat, which were then powertully aſſaulted by the Spaniards; and 

that when the King of France had by the ſucceſs of his Forces, and by 

the Peace of Saſa, freed Caſſalle the firſt time, the King of Spain had 

not only let ſlip that occaſion of preſervieg Peace in Italy, and of ſecu- 

ring the liberty of the Client of France, but had called in the Dutch 

apainſt the City of Mantua, whileſt his Commanders endeavoured 


once more to take Caſſalle by force; whereby the King of 8 
orced 
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forced to ſend his Arms back again ifito I tai, ta ſecure his Confederates, 
and to keep the Spaniards within ſome bounds : wherein faring as ſuc- 
celsfully as he had done the fitſt time, which the Spaniſh Agents were 
not able to indure, they bad betaken themſelves te ſow diſcerd in his 
Royal family, making the Duke of Lerrein their Inſtrument therein; 
and that thus they bad ende. voured to Arm France againſt France: that 
tte ſame King, ot Spain had ſent a powerful Fleet to Sea to aſſault 
Provence and that he was neer aſſaulting it ſeveral times, had he not 
been ſometimes detained by the ſeaſon of the year, ſometimes by 
ſtorms : that, moreover, he had furniſhed the Duke of Orleans 
with. Forces, to paſs armed through France, to the end, that being 
back d by the Army of Catalegna, and by the Fleet at Sea, he might 
trouble France: then falling upon the Affairs of Germany they; com- 
plained mightily, that the Auſtriaasends tended only to make the Ele- 
Rive Imperial Diadem hereditary; and that therefore under the ſpeci- 
ous pretence of the Catholick Religion, they aimed only at the abaſing 
aud aanihilating of the Catholick and the Proteſtant Forces, to the end, 
that having extinguiſhed: the latter, they might the more eaſily ſubdue 
the ottecsz and ſo atrive at that Monarchy, whereunto though they 
had no;eaſon to pretend, yet did they thirſt after nothing more; and that 
the King of France not being able neither in juſtice, nor for the ſafety 
of his-Kingdom, nor in reſpect of his ancient and hereditary adherence 
to the Getman Princes, to tolerate. that the houſe of Auſtria ſhould 
make way to ſo great advantages, by the ruine of his Collezgues; leſt 
when he ſhould have compaſſed his deſire, he might pretend ſuperiori- 
ty over all Chriſtian Princes; had defired to ſee the affairs of Germany 
re uced into ſuch a condition by civil means, as that the German 
Princes might live in ſafety, and not fear being ruinated; and that ſo he 
might nt be neceſſitated to defend them by Arms: and that therefore 
upon ſeveral occaſions, & diſcourſes of peace, he had always propound- 
ed a general peace, wherein all might be comprehended, and all things 
migh' be amicably compoſed; for, ſaid they, no peace is otherwiſe 
truly made, bur, like fire buried under aſhes, breaks forth into a greater 
flame; that it made not for the King of France, nor tor his honour, 
to compoſe differences with the Emperour, without including his Con- 
federates, who might be overcome afterwards by the Auſtrian Forces; 
and that the ſame conſideration was to be had touching the affaits of the 
Valioliue: the King having made it be treated of in the peace of Che- 
raſco, aud of Madrid; that ſome caurſe might be taken to remedy what 
was done to the contrary at the peice of Monſone: but that theſe en- 
deavours not being liſtned unto, though they were propounded with 
much zeal to the publick peace; the King was forced to take up Arms, 
ſo to get ſuch ſatisfaction, which he could not do by friendly 
m: ans. | 
But the Court of Spain complain d no leſs, nor did they ceaſe to op- 
pugne the accuſations and complaints made by the French: theſe be- 
gan from before, from the peace of Vervin, which was made the year 
1601, wherein all reciprocal offences being laid aſide, it was agreed, 
that neither of the Kings ſhould protect any one to the prejudice of the 
other ñ; but ſhould renounce all Leagues and Iatelligences contracted 
to 
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to the prejudice of either of them; and that notwithſtanding this, 
the year was hardly ended, when the French appearedin Holland, un- 
der the King of France his own Colours, againſt the King of Spain: 
Forces 3 nor did King Henry the Fourth, with whom that peace was 
made, ever re- cal ſo open Hoſtility, ſave only in appearance, and by 
vain Edicts, which were never put in execution: inſomuch as the 
French continuing in that Militia, the King cared not for the com- 
plaiats made by the Spanith Agents, but was wont to jeſt and mock at 
them; whereby they infer'd that that King was the firſt breaker of 
peace, and the original occaſion of any hoſtility which had been after- 
ward cither tacitely, or openly, committed againſt him (if any ſuch had 
been committed); and that therefore tht French had no juſt cauſe to 
complain:they added;that King Henry did contrivea League with great 
Potentares afterwards» againft Philip the Third, which was unperfect- 
ed by the ſaid Kings ſudden death; and that though Philip the Third 
might eaſily have reſented theſe fo open Hoſtilities, and gainſayings of 
peace, after Henry's death, making uſe of the pupillar age of the then 
preſent King, and of the ill humours and factions of France; yet pub- 
lick peace prevailing over all reſentment, he paſs'd by ſo great an of- 
fence, and became the deiender of the young King, and of the Queen 
Dowager, and conſented to the reciprocal Marriage, to the end, that 
peace and union might thereby be the better eſtabliſhed between the two 
Crowns: paihug from hence to the League of Auignien, the year 
16.3, wuereof the preſent King of Frauxe was pretended to be the Au- 
thor; they ſaid that from thence proceeded the following wars of Ger- 
many and of 1taly, againſt the Emperour and King of Spain; which 
being happily. ended for the Auſtrians, the peace of Monſone inſued, 
which the King of Spain did not onlo not countervene, but when it was 
concluded, bad aſſiſted the King of France with a powerful Fleet, in 
the ſo important buſineſs of Rochel, and had affiſted him therein, at the 
ſame time when the King of France did openly aſſiſt rhe Rebels in Hol- 
land againſt him; then coming to the laſt wars of Mantua and Aontfer- 
rat, they complained that the King of France had taken upon him the 
protection of the Duke of Nevers, a Vaſſal of the Empire , againſt 
his Sovereign the Emperour, and againſt che Spaniſn Forces imploy d 
in defending Ceſars Authority: that the King of Franre had no occaſion 
to intereſt bim(ſelf in that buſineſs, which did not at all concern him, bar 
was proper to the Emperour; and much leſs reaſon had he to meddle 
in dividing Montferrat between the Dukes of SauνNñ and Nevers, though 
he had done it with much prejudice to the Emperours Authority in the 
peace of Suſa: Wherefore the Empetour nor King of Spain had no 
reaſon to ratiſie that peace; that then they came to the peace of Ratiſ- 
bone, wherein the Affairs both of Germany and of Itai being ſetled, it 
was ſoon btoken z for what concern d the Affairs of Germany, by the 
King of France; by the League which he ſoon made with the King of 
Sweden ; and as for the Affairs of Iialy, it was nor ſincerely obſerved, 
fince he extorted Pinarvols trom the Duke of Savoy, contrary to the 
Articles of that peace; and here heaping up all the accuſations againſt 


the King of -Frexre, touching his protecting the German Princes, the 


Elector of Triers, and the Duke of Nevers; they ſaid that theie pro- 
tectiom 
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te tions did foment the Subjects of the Empire, againſt the Empe- 
rour; juſt as if the Emp-rour or King of Spain, ſhould take upon 
them to protect the French who bad taken up Arms againſt the King of 
France, and ſhould foment and affiſt them: ſo as the King of France 
numbers amongſt the offences which he pretends to have received, that 
the Queen and the Duke of orleans, the one Siſter, the other Brother 
in Law tothe King of Spain, both of them being gone from France, 
were received, with ſafety to their perſons, in Flanders, and that 2000 
Horſe were given to the Duke of Orleans for a conduct; ſo the Empe- 
rour and King of Spain might with much more reaſon complain of the 
King of France for giving the like protections and fomentations tothe 
Hollanders, the German Princes, and the Duke of Nevers, who were 
in Arms againſt the Emperour : that therefore it was no leſs an injury 
to the Emperour, that the King of France ſhould defire that the German 
Princes, who had taken up Arms againſt him, ſhould be admitted into 
the peace which was intreaty between the Emperour their Sovereign 
and the King of France; it being no better then to abet a Subject againſt 
his Prince, to preſcribe Laws between a Sovereign and his Vaſſal, and 
to make the world know that the King of France was Arbitrator of 
Peace and War in Germany, and Moderator of the Empire: which 
were undoubtedly too high pretentions, and which were never put for, 
nor practiſed by any; that the caſe of the King of France his Mother 
and Brothers, who were fled into the King of Spain Dominions, and 
honourably received there, was otherwiſe g that theſe were perſonal 
Offices between a Father in Law and Son in Law, and between Bro- 
ther in Law in the like caſe 3 nor did they extend further then co the 
perſon to whom 2 were done; and if they would talk of the 2000 
He given to the Duke of orleans, theſe and other aſſiſtances, as the 
Fleet at Sea deſtined againſt Provence, ought to be oppoſed to the 
Kiug of France his fomenting, ſo many both open and ſecret Hoſti- 
lities againſt the Emperour and King of Spain; fince it was not rea- 
ſonable, chat it ſhould be lawful for the King of France to undermine the 
Auſtrian Grandezza, and that the Auſtrians ſhould act nothing againſt 
him: that the diſſentions between the Crowns of France and England, 
and the wars made by the King of France againſt the Duke of Savoy, be- 
cauſe be would not abet the Spaniſh deſigns, were not to be conſidered, 
being things notoriouſly falſe, and wheieof there was no proof; that 
the world knew the reaſons of the differences between France aud Eng- 
land; and hence the diſtaſtes aroſe in the Royal Family ot France, 
and what were the occaſions ot the war made againſt the Duke of S- 
voy; and how much the then Queen Regent of France, and the Po- 
renta'es of Ian did preſs the King to torce the Duke to lay down the 
Arms which he had taken up to ſuppreſs the Duke of Mantua. 

Theſe were the chief charges aud defences made by each party; and 
it being bard to ſay what was the juſt cauſe of this breach, thoſe who 
underſtood the Affairs of the world beſt, were of Polbius his opinion, 
an ancient Authour, who diſcourſing upon the true occaſions from 
wt ence the bitter Wars between the Romans and Cartbaginiansarole, 
makes no account of this or that hoſtile act which happened between 
theſe Common-wealths , or of any breach of peace between * 
ut 
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but layes the true reaſon of the Wars which ſucceeded between them, 
upon the meer Ambition that the one Common; wealth had to exceed 
the other. The like (ſay they) was the occaſion of the Wars between 
theſe two Crowns and Nations, which contending for ſuperiority, great 
Emulation aroſe between them, from whence thoſe reciprocal hatreds 
which are grounded between them, cannot be cancell'd by any Peace, 
The roots of the like Ambition being hatch'd(ſay they then)in the Souls 
of both theſe Nations; it was neceſſary that the fruits of hatred, continual 
jealouſies, and reciprocal ſuſpitions, by which their minds are continu- 
ally agitated; ſhould bud forth. From hence grow cruel hatreds, which 
branch out into ſecret treaties, into plots, and then into open Wars. 
Building therefore upon theſe foundations, they ſay,” tis true that the 
King of France had promis d to forget all faults paft, in the Peace of 
Vervin; and that he had promis d to forego all Intelligence with the 
Enemies of the Crown of Sinn; But that finding afterwards, that his 
Kingdom was bounded on the South by Spain, on the North by 
Flanders, which is under the Crown of Spain, on the Eaſt by Ger- 
many, in part obedient, in part ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
a little lower by 7:aly 3 which is likewiſe partly ſubject, partly adherent 
to the ſame. Crown: And thinking that being, as it were, impriſoned by 
the Auſtrian Forces te did enjoy the freedom which became ſo great 
2 King, but that every the leaſt addition of this ſo great power indanger- 
ed the ſuppreſſion and ſuffocation of his Kingdom; he held his honour 
and authority to be but ſmall, and that the eyes of all the world were 
fix d only on the Auſtrian Sun. Theſe were ſharp goads to unſettle a 
well fix d Reſolutionʒ he conſidered alſo what commotions and troubles 
the meere Dukes of Burgondy, who commanded all Belgia, had cauſed 
in Frances that thoſe Territories would now be incorporated into the 
Crown of Spain, and back d by the Forces of Germany. That therefore 
it became him to think not only upon his honour, but upon his King- 
domes ſafety 5 which being weakened by the late Wars, and vex d with 
inteſtine diſſentions, could not well ſecure ir (elf from ſo great 2 
neighbouring power; that it was uſual for Princes to keep others low, 
for their own better preſervation, and to endeavour the pulling down 
of thoſe that were more potent; that principalities were maintained 
by theſe Arts. He theretore apply d himſelf to get out of their ſtreights, 
and to favour the Hollanders, leſt if they thould be beaten, the King of 
Spain ſhould grow too ſtrong upon thoſe Confines , or at leaſt that 
that wound being kept open, he might be leſſe able to advance further 
that therefore this Reſolution was more neceſſaty then voluntary, ari- 
ſing from the in ereſt of ſelf · preſervation, which is by natural reaſon 
more warranted to bruit beaſts; (and ſurely then to men and great Po- 

tentates) then it is prohibited by the gain-fayings of Peace: That ſuch 

Peace wherein one of the parties is ſubje & to the other, does not defer ve 

the name of Peace, but is rather to be termed Slavery, and not likely 

to laſt longy as was clearly ſhewn by the Embaſſadours ot Privernum; 

who being asked, in the Senate of Rowe, how long t at Peace was like 

to laſt which they deſired? anſwered, that if it were a good one for 

them, it ſhould be perpetuall; if a bad one, very (ſhort. An anſwer 


which made choſe Senators know, that no people nor perſon can keep 
Vvv long 
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long under the ſharpneſs of an unjuſt conditionzand this made them miti- 
gate the conditions of Peace, which were granted to thoſe of Priver- 
num. That notwithſtanding the King of France had pieced up that rent 
by the Truce, which was by his means made between the Crown of 
Spain and the Hollanders 5 not without much ſatisfaction to Spain, winch 
was then deſirous to ſee an end of ſo expenſive a War: So as the Spa- 
niards had no reaſon to complain of any aſſiſtance given to the unired 
Provinces, wherein the chief. foundation of their Juſtice lay. Thar 
therefore when France was free of Civil Wars, and had regained her 
former vigour, the King not being able to be wanting tothe juſt cauſe 
of the Germaa Princes, who had recourſe to him touching the fucceſhon 
of the States of Jaliers and Cleves; though it was conceived that he had 
contracted ſeveral Leagues againſt the Auſtrians: Yet if that Kings life 
had not beea cut off in the nick of time, all thoſe Leagues and Unions 
ſpoken of would have ſoon been ſeen vaniſh into ſmoak; and it would 
Fave been known that they ſerved for nothing but appearing threats, 
fince it made not for that the King who was then well in years, whoſe 
iſſue was young, and his Kingdom not yet ſeled, to eater into new 
Wars for the intereſts of other men; and leave his Kingdom to his 
young children involved in forreign Wars: For he might be ſure that 
Regal Authority which curb d civil diſſentions, ceaſing together with 
his life, the Kingdom which ſeemed now to be united would fall into 
its former diſorders, which would draw forreign Forces into the King- 
dom: That the preſent King gtowng in years bad given the King of 
Spain no occaſion of complaint, but had alwayes correſponded with 
him, as became Princes that were friends and joyn'd in affinity. That 
the firſt encounters aroie from what had hapned in the Valtoline, where- 
in the King had intereſted himielf out of his being bound to protect 
the Griſons, and out ot thefreac prejudice which was thereby occaſi- 
oned to his own affairs, and to the German and Italian Princes, That 
the firſt intermiſſion was in acivil manner, not by Arms, which the 
King took not up till the firſt conventions of Madrid were undervalued ; 
and that notwithſtanding the King of France did temporiſe, to ripen;ſome 
difficulcies- But that ſeeing no ſatisfaction given, he was forced to 
betake himſelf to Arms; the buſineſs not being yet well adjuſt=d. he 
was once again neceſſitated to take up Arms, for the juſt and neceſſary 
defence of the Duke of Nevers, who was by violence kept From ſuc- 
ceeding in the State of Mantua and Montferrat; and for no other 
reaſon, but for that that Duke was born in France, was of kin to the 
King, and held great poſſeſſions of the Crown of France: That if the 
Auxitiary Forces of France, in the behalf of that Duke, if the Peace of 
Suſa ought to be accoumed violence or injuſtice, meerly for that 
they wanted the Ceſare:n Authority; that the appearing of the Spa- 
niards againſt tbat very Duke, nor the diviſion of Montferrat, made be- 
tween the Spaniſh Agents and the Duke of Savoy, were not counte- 
nanced nor corroborated by the Emperour:z that if the merits of the 
cauſe, it the intention of Arms, and diſſention between theſe two 
Kings, were to be balanced without byaſs, thoſe of France would 
appear to be more juſt, and lefs concerned then thoſe of Spain: Since 
the later tended to the offence, the other to the defence of an aſſaulted 


Prince. 
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Prince; ſo as the Spaniards had nothing to object againſt the Arms of 
France; nor could the Emperour account his authority more injured b 
the French then by the Spaniards: And that the award of the cauſe 
made on the behalf of the French by the Peace of Ratubone, did more 
juſtifie the Proceedings of the French then of the Spaniards. For what 
. concern'd the affairs of Germany many other reaſons were alledged g 
amongſt the reſt, that there was a difference to be put between the 
Princes of France and the German Princes; that the Regal Authority 
of France was Monarchical, to which all the Princes of France are Vai- 
ſals3 that Germaxy, on the contrary, was Ariſtocratical, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral Sovereign Princes and free Cities, who chuſing the Emperour 
for their Head, obey, not as Subjects to à Sovereign, but as Members 
and Colleagues of the Empire, enjoying many priviledges and exem- 
ptions which ſuit not with Sovereign Authority; from which exempti- 
ons the Emperour not being able to derogate, if by any exceſs of pri- 
vate power, exceeding the known Authotity of the Laws, he at an 
time endeavour to derogate from them, or not obſerve them, they hold 
themſelves as much injur'd by him, as the Citizens of 4 Common- 
wealth would do, if their Head, abuſing Authority, and contemaing 
the publick Laws, ſhould aſpire at Tyranny : That all Germany did at 
the preſent groan under the burthen of the exceſſive Auſtrian authori- 
ty; that ſhe had loſt not only the ſubſtance, but the very ſhadow of her 
original Liberty , and was therefore forced to ſend for the King of 
Swedeland from the utmoſt Northern parts to recover their almoſt loſt 
Liberty: That this defence did anciently belong to the Kings of France; 
to whom upon like occaſions the German Princes had wont to have re- 
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Auftrian Authetity ſhould extend it ſelf further by the oppreſſion of 
thoſe Princes: And as concerning the coricluſion of peace with the 
Emperour, it was neither ſtrange nor new, that the King.ſhould not 
make peace without his Colleagues the German Princes, ſince there 
have been ſo many both ancient and modern examples ſeen of peace 
ſolemnly concluded between Princes and Vaſſals that have riſen up a- 
gainſt their Sovereign Prince: The peace of Conſt ance made between 
the Emperour Frederick ſirnamed Barbaroſſa and the Cit es of 1taly 
which had rebelled againſt him; the Truce bet een the King of Spain 
and the Hollanders 3 ſo many peaces made between the very Kings of 
France and their contumaeious people in the laſt Civil Wars; and the 
peace made not many years ago between the Emperour-and the Eleꝗ or 
of Saxon, are ſufficient proofs of peace made between a Subject and a 
Sovereign. It was therefore concluded, that the King of France his 
intereſting himſelf in the civil diſſentions of Germany, and in the ſeve- 
ral peaces tt at were to be concluded, was not only juſt, and uſual, but 
more neceſſary then that which King Philip the ſecond undertook in the 
troubles of France, which could neither in juſtice not fot „ 
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be parallel'd tothis and though the King appe:red to Laveundectaken 
themanly for Religion, it was a: laſt diſcovered that it was more go- 
vern'd therein by tate intereſt, then by Religion; and that theretoce 
it cbere were any parallel to be made between the countenancing of 
Gerapany and that of France, France might be ſaid to have learn'd the 
the Do&tine of fomentipg the differences between people and their na- 
tyral Princes, and of imtereffingher ſelf therein, tor her owa ſafety and 
grandezza, from the School of Spain: but that the greateſt part of 
theſe pretenſions were rather ſeeming then ſubſtantial 5 for Pohbius, 
relating the true cauſe of the wars between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, doth not approve them as juſt 5 and though ſome Princes uſe to 
keep inferiour Princes low, agd to weaken the ſuperiour ; ſuch pro- 
ceedings are 30 be eſteemed rather tyragnical, then rational, and if 
King Philip the Second had attained to ſuch Counſels, he would never 
have conſeated to the peace of Ver vin, wherein Territories and Towns 
of importance were reſtored to the King of France, who was then the 
inferiour : wherefqre that peace cannot be pretended to be ſlavexy, 
though the Auſtrians were {upeciour to the French both in Dominions 
and Powers for the Romans after the peace given to the Privernati, as 
they will baye it, ere ſuperiqux to them; and if peace between Princes 
of unequal power may be violated by reaſon of the inferiouts weakneſs, 
no firm peace would ever be made between them, unleſs che more 
powerful ſhould divide States and Forces with the leſs powerful, 
They therefore concluded that gone of the reaſons alledged did excuſe 
the King of Francs bis counteryenings ; nor could the League con- 
cluded by his means, ſome years aftet between Spa and the Hol- 
landers, free him from the preceding countervening, but did rather ag- 
ura it; as well becauſe the Hollagders, being ſtrengtfined by thoſe 
omentings, were made the more able to withſtand their King, and to 
force him to ſo diſadvantagiousa Truce; as alſp by continuing the (aid 
aſſiſlance yo them when the ;Fryce was expired - Paſſing then to the 
Affairs of the Faltaline, ,ipyvas ſaid, That the ſhort relation of that bu- 
ligeſs would ſuffice to let the world ſee whether of thoſe two Princes 
wee to be hlamed. The Ning of Spain protected the liberty and the 

Religion of the Yaljoliniaas, by ſecuring them in both by ſome lit 
Forts ereRed in the Valle agyaſt the imminent ſlavery of the Gri- 
ſons, whq.were prepared to ſuhjugate them by force; and the Valto- 
inians wanting. men to munite them, the Freach, and pith them the 
Venetians, ſtormed very much, when Spaniſh Garriſons were put thet e- 
into; as if the Spaniards had ng. other end hut ta make themſelves Ma- 
ſters ot the Valley; the King of Sp«ip, ro clear both them, 3nd the Ver 
netiang, depoſited. the Falial ins, together with the Fores rherein into 
the Popes hands, who was choſen by tbem..hagh to be Arhieratar of 
the. whole buſineſs, with power to diſpoſe th: reof as be ſhould ſee 
reaſon to do; that while this was depending, the King of France pol- 
ſeſt himſelf both of the Valley, and of ge Forts by Force of Arms: 
that when the Pope. ſaat men to recover them, the King, who would 
notwake War with the Pope, upon this account agreed with the King 
of Spain inthe. peace of Mouſexe, to reſtore the 7glrolives but upon 
very fayourable conditions, zpuching the Liberty and Raison the 
22 _ Valtoli- 
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Valtolinians, and that the Pope ſhould demoliſh the Forts; whereunto 
the King of Spein condeſcended only becauſe the King of France obli- 
ged himſelf to obſerve the Covenants which were made in favour to the 
Valtolinians; ſo as the Forts were ſuperfluous, ſeeing that the two 
Kings were ingaged by the Peace to maingain the Liberty and Religion 

of the Inhabitamts : Therefore by this ſo fayourable Peace to the Val- 
tolinians, the King of Spain was juſtified in his firſt taking up Arms. Nei- 
ther did the Duke of Nevers his buſineſs deſerye much detence, if men 
will juſtly confider the reſult thereof; for that Prince was not at all ſa- 
tizſied with the King of France his protection, ſince he was deprived of 
Caſſale, and of the greater part of Montferrat, which were conferr'd 
upon the Duke of Sau, in recompence for his pretenſions, and for 
Finarollo, which was aſſigned over to the King of France, contrary to 
the Articles of Ratisbone and Cheraſco 3 ſo as the Agreement with the 
King of Spain, which way ſo much exclaimed againſt, would have been 
better for the Duke of Nevers then the protection of France, ſo much 
boaſted of by the French, And for what concerns the medling in dif- 
ferences between à Sovereign and his Subjects, many conſiderations 
were propounded in fayour of the Auſtrians , for in Peaces made be- 
tween the Emperour and the King of Frexce, the King bad more then 
once renounced ſuch Leagues and Protections, and promiſed not to 
protect thoſe Princes againſt the Emperour; ſo that as the preſent diſ- 
courſe began with Polybi his Authority, the controverſie may be end- 
ed by Lucan's Authority, who decides the difference between Ceſer and 
Pompey, in theſe words, 


Tu nova ne veteres obſcurent acta Triumphos, 

Et victis cedat piratica Laures Gallis, 

Magne times. a; jam ſeries, uſusque laborum 
Erigit,; impatienſq; loci fortuna ſecundi. 

Nee quemquam jam ferre poteſt 1 Galluſye priorem, 
Auſtriacuſve parem : Quis juſtius indudt arma 
Scire nefas; magno ſe Judice quiſq; tuetur. 

Vierix Cauſa Deis placuit, ſed ViAa Catoni. 


+ Ceſarve priorem, 
Pompeiuſve parem Lacan lib, x: 


Immediately after the intimation of this war, made inthe King of 
France his name, tothe Iufanta, did the publicatign pf the League made 
between bim, and the Hollanders, which hath formerly been menti- 
oned, follows and the execution thereof followed the publication 
forthwith 3 for the King of France going to Campania, aſſembled an 
Army ot above 20000 fighting men, and ſeat it into the Country of 
Lucemburg, under the conduct of the two Marſhals, Chatillione and 
Rreſſe; whereinto being entred, it preſently took Orciaton and Rocca, 
ſtrong places upan the Confines, but of ſmall conſideration, which 
yielded without fighting; and atterwards it took Marca, à more conſi- 


derable Town; and ſo advanc d intathe Country which is ne up 
i 
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King of Spain: ' Againſt this Army the Infanta ſent out a ſtrength of 
10000 Foot, and of 3200 Horſe, the moſt whereof were tumultuouſ- 
ly raiſed, and made Prince Thomaſo, of Savoy, their Commander in 
chief; who being diſtaſted witli the Duke his Brother, was privately 
ſtoln from Savoy, whereof Fe had the title of Governour 3 and having 
firſt ſpent ſome moneths in the Court of Flanders, he joyn'd with the 
King of Spain, Forces in thoſe parts. The Prince being come neer the 
enemy, though he knew himſelf inferior to them in numbers, yer ha- 
ving the advantage in fituation be refuſed not battle, which they pre 
ſenred him: Battle being given neer to the Town of Avein, after ba- 
ving fought valiantly four hours, he was worſted, left three or four 
thouſand of his men dead upon the place, to boot with his Artillery, 
and beſides many other Souldiers, and Captains of good condition, 
who were taken Priſoners. The Hollanders were by the Covenants ot 
the League to aſſault the Provinces which wete obedient to the Crown 
ot Spain, at the fame time, with another Army on their ſide; and de- 
laying to do it, they afforded the Infanta a breathing time after his de- 
feat; but coming at laſt into the Field, commanded by the Prince of 
Orange, who joyn d with the French Army before Maſtrick, they made 
up a Body of 50000 fighting men, abundantly furniſh'd with Artillery, 
and all watlike preparations : the whole Country bein afraid of them, 
and yielding to ſo great and formidable Forces, they advanc'd without 
any oppoſition to Terlimone; which Town preſuming too much upon its 
ſelf, would be the firſt that ſhould oppoſe ſo vaſt and glorious an Ar- 
my 5 for which boldneſs it paid ſoundly : for being taken by aſſault, ic 
was ſack d with more cruelty then hath been heard of, of many years. 
Wherefore the Infanta, having this mean while made up an Army of 
thoſe that remained urflain at Fvier, and of other Regiments, which was 
much inferiour to that of the enemy, inſomuch as he was not able to 
keep the Field, put himſelf into Loveine with 5000 Foot and 2000 
Horſe: having quarter d the reſt of his Army upon the River Dee, di- 
ſtant above a League from Loveize 3 and the Army of the League be- 
ing marched towards that City, after having taken Diſt aud Ariſcot, it 
came up to the Reer of the Enemies Army 5 and the Horſe which tar- 
ried laſt, not having all of them paſs d the River, ſome of their Troops 
were defeated; that Country was never ſo full of terrour ſince the war 
began: it was ov-rrun, ſack d, burnt and miſerably deſtroyed, with - 
out any hope of preſent help; for the Infanta's Army half routed, half 
run away, kept within ſtrong Holds, abandoning all to Military fury; 
and deubtleſly the aſſailants might have done great things, had they 
known how to make uſe of occaſion and of the advantage of time: but 
lying long idle between Loveine and Termilone, they afforded time to 
the Infanta to fortifie himſelf, and to expect a great ſuccour which was 
ſent him from Germany. The Colleagues finding the eaterpriſe of Le- 
rein io be too hard and almoſt: impoſſible, to effect, by reaſon of the 
new Fortifications and number of: defendants, they weat to before 
Bruſſels z wheie ore the Iaſaata left 2000 of his beſt experienced Soul- 
diers in Lovrine, and went with the reſt of his men to Braſſelsz and 
the Colleagues retuining from Bruſſels to Loveine, thought to find that 
Ton unprovided by rei ſon of the Infanta's departure, and that they 
might 
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might eaſily have taken it: but being abuſed in ti eir hopes (for they 
found it emragieinarily well garn d, and fordißed tquad-abgut) they 
gave the buſineſs over & and tuffecing-much inthe Camp for.want of 

ictuals, they were forced to quit Brabant, and tofetreat : which they 
were the rather neceſſitated to do, fox that they heard Picolominy was 
marching up apace to them with &00d choice Horſe, after whom the 


King of Hungazy,came, making | rch * 22 
Bar there Lb noflo eat an Amy to Open fronſſo im- 
mitzent a dag eit a ſo and unexped accident ; which belell the 


Hollanders, was ſufficient to qiſſolve that Army which was ſo formida- 
ble to Flanders In Gelder land, huſt where the Rhein dividing it ſelf 


into two parts, make: Iſland, which wagangenyly called Batta- 
via, and is rigy called t el af, he Ie, rong Fort, of 
ſuch conſidEatjpn, for de Fituation MeEreot, as it 2 held to 
be the in- let into Holland; it is called Schinck Sconce, from him who 
knowing the opportunity of the ſeat cauſed the Hollanders to build 
ir, This ſo important Fort being about this time ſurprized by the In- 
fanta's Souldiets put the: Mollanders into ſuch ufion, as Raving 
all other riſes, they were conftrain'd to imftoy all theig Forces 
and ende Mrs inthe retovery thereof: they rthggetore recaflgd the 
Prince of Ange and his Army, and mad him came to defeqgd their 
own Countty : he therefore returfd to Hands; and the French Army 
conſumed by famine was ruined, and were paid for their geteſtable 
cruelties uſed to the Iahabitants of Termilone. Thus Flanders was little 
leis then miraculouſly delivered from fo great, and ſo neer a danger: 
but we have {ufficiencly diſcouts d ot Forreign Affairs; ir is time now 
that we return to Italy, whereinto the Wars which were kindled in Ger- 
mary flew ; and 1talj ſharing already in the effects of the peace which 
was broken between the two Crom, it followed by conl:quence; 
the quiet which ſhe thought ſhe had got by the peace of Ratisbone, and 
the Treaties of Chiraſao were diſcempaſed, and the Wars formerly ap- 
peaſed in Lowbardy,. and in other parts, began hotter then before. 


The End of the Thirteenth Book. 
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Ihe Contents. 


His Book tells you the redoubled going out of the Fleet from Naples 
againſt Provence, and the accidental diſaſter of the latter. The 
occaſion, riſe, encounters and progreſs of the French Forces, led by 
the Duke of Rhoan into the Valtoline. The endeavonrs of the French 
to alienate the Princes of Iraly fromthe Spaniſh party, and to draw them 
over to their King, The Pope and Venetians move not. The Duke of 
Savoy goes over to the French, more out of neceſiity then of good will. 
The great Duke of Tuſcany is conſtant to the Anfrians. The Dukes o 
Modena and Parma, and the Tord of Mirandola, negotiate with the 
French: the Duke of Parma cloſes with the French, the others adhere to 
the Spaniards. The Commonwealth of Genoa, nowwithſtending the great 
damages ſuffer d by her Citi eus from the Spaniards, and notwithfland- 
ing the diſtaſtes ſhe had received in her reputation, refuſeth to declare 
manifeſt neutrality, or parilality, yet in fact keeps confident to both par- 
ties, The State of Miilain#s aſſaulted by the French, and by the Dukes 
of Sevoy and Parma; who going gain Valenza del Poe, beſiege it, 
but it is relieved, and quite freed by the Spaniards, The Duke ef Rhoan, 
having routed the Dutch and Millain Forces, remains abſolute lord and 
maſter of the Valtoline. 


Pl 


Efore the Auſtrian and French Forces broke forth reciprocally in- 
to open war, Italy being ſubordinate to the ſame diſpoſition of 
affairs. 
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affairs, was neceſſitated to do the like accidents, The King of Spain; 
wien the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Moemprancy's Forces ſuc- 
ceeded not againſt France, reſolved to aſſault Provence, which being 
then unprovided, and not expecting to be aſſaulted, afforded hopes of 
happy ſucceſſe, Having: therefore recruited and augmented his 
Army in Catalognia , he gave ſpeedy Order for the rigging 
up of a Fleet at Sea in Naples, which being furnifh'd abundant- 
ly with mea, and with all warlike affairs, was to go forth to the 
prejudice of thoſe parts, under the Marqueſs of Sancta Croce, And 
though that Kindom was exhauſted both ot men and monies, by its ha- 
vg e-inforced two Armies in Germany under Feria and the Infantas 
yet as if it had a Mine abounding therein, it was not long b. fore by the 
extraordinary diligence of Count Monterey, Viceroy of that Kingdom; 
the Fleer, beyond all mens expeRation, was ready to put forth from the 
Haven ot Naples z but failing in their ſuppoſal (tor neither Gallies nor 
mea were ready forthat expedition) after having tarried long in Favi- 
giana, a little Iſl ind near Sicilj, and the winter drawing on, the buſi- 
nels ſo ſpeedily begun, and with ſuch hopes of good, ſucceſs was put off 
tul the nexggyear 3 No man knew whether, or againſt whom, this ſo great 
preparatioF®was intended: but though this expedition was much en- 
deavoured to be kept conceal 'd by ſetting up contrary Colours, and 
under contrary names and pretentions, yet at laſt atter ſp long delay 
it was known, or at leſt ſuſpected, that it was intended againſt Provence, 
But the effecting of what was intended the year 1635. proved difficult, 
and almoſt impoſible : For the enterprize was diſturb d in the begin- 
ning by croſs winds and ſtorms, ſo as the intention of that voyage was 
diſcovered 53 the Fleet went forth from Naples more numerous, aud 
ſtronger then before, about the middle of May 1635, and being 80 miles 
out at Sea, . when meeting with contrary winds .and great ſtorms, ir 
-was forced, not without danger of Shipwrack, to make direRly towards 
Cor ſica whither the winds drove it, Nor did the misfortune end here, 
but as if that enterpriſe had been undertakea in an unfortunate hour, th e 
Fleet was hardly got behind Cps Corſo, where it was ſhelter'd from 
contrary winds ; when another ſtorm aroſe from the other fide, more 
furious then the former, which ſank 7 of the Gallies, with all the men 
and munition that were in them. The reſt being ſcattered, ſome h.re, 
ſome there, were forced to throw their Horſes, Munition, Artillery, 
nay the very monies which was to maintain the enterpriſe, over-board 3 
and with much adoe, got one after another into Porta Longone: So as 
this ſecond attemp: proved more diſaſtrous then the former, and proved 
more unfortunate to the Spaniards then to their Enemies. But whilſt 
the King of Spain, and his Agents in Ian, were buſted in preparing 
againſt France by Sea; thoſe of France were not idle in making prepa- 
tions againſt the King of Spaiz's Territories : Which pr. parations being 
by land, and not ſubje to the inſtability of winds nor waves, ſtruck 
more home. The firſt blow light upon the Valtoline, the firſt occaſion and 
original of which action, together with the preteace thereof, mult b. 
made known before we come to relate the proceedings. 

The Griſons being diſpleaſed with the peace of Monſone, (as hath been 
ſaid) had never approved of thoſe W nor would they 2 

x x 0 
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of the annual tribute of 25000 Crowns, nor allow that their Magiſtrates 
ſhould be yearly choſen by the Valtolinians, anſwerable to thoſe Ca- 
pitulations; being there fore abſolutely deprived of the prehemineace, 
command, and advantage of fo noble a part of their State, they deſired 
and endeavoured nothing more then the loſt poſſeſſion of the Vally; to 
which purpoſe they c ed much, and made great preſſures in the 
French Coure, The Court of France was no leſs diſcontented, then 
the Griſons, with thoſe Capitulations, (3s bath been elſewhere ſajd) not 
only for the prejudice which would thereby redound to their contede- 
rates, but tor the like which would reſult to the Kings Affairs, if things 
continuing in the preſent condition, the Spaniards ſhould be abſolute 
arbitrators of that Vally, and might paſs their men, and whatſoever they 
liſt ed, through it, as freely as through their own Dominions. Where- 
fore it was no leſs endeavoured in France, then by the Griſons, how to 
find out ſome remedy apaiaſt this miſchief , without abſolute coun- 
tervening the agreed on Peace. Some looking narrowly into the points 
of that Capitulation, took occaſion to queſtion whether the Valtolini- 
ans did underſtand themſelves to be thereby put into a ſtate of abſolute 
liberty and exemption , from the high and ſupream comgand which 
the Griſons had over it before the beginning of theſe comMotions 5 or 
whether the exerciſe of uſual juriſdiction being only taken from them 
by the ſaid Capitulations, they were, as touching fovereignty, in the 
ſame condition of ſubjeQion and vaſſalage that they were in betore the 
inſurrection. This was only to deprive the Spaniards of the paſſage 
which they had by that Vally, and ſo to rob them of the ad vantage 


which they pretended by the revolution of the Faltoline, fomented by 


them: For if the Griſons ſhould remain ſovereign Lords of the Valio- 
line, by vertue of thoſe Capitulations,as they were before the inſurtecti- 
on, they were to have all juriſdicton and command there, except the 
ordinary juriſdiction both Civil and Criminal ; which was by thoſe 
Capitulations granted to the Valtolinians: So as the allowing of paſſage 
was to be granted by them, not by the Valtolin ans. Strong Arguments 
made for this; for if the Valtoline were to return by theſe Articles, to 
the ſame condition it was in the year 1617, who doubts but that then 
when there was not any inſurrection the leave of permitting paſſage to 
forreign Princes appertained not to the Valtolinians, but to the Griſons? 
Moreover, no conceſſion of Juriſdiction, how largely ſoever expreſt, 
was ever interpre ed to the derogation ot the Conceſſors ſovereign Au- 
thority. So as the exception made by the Peace of Monſone, in fa- 
vour to the Valtolinians, being only touching the election of annual 
Magiſtrates for the adminiſtration of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, 
could not be ex: ended to the ſupream Maſtery which the Griſons had 
there, and conſequently not to the granting paſſage : Nay, the yearly 
Confirmation of Magiſtrates being to be made by the Griſons to the 
Valtolinians, and the yearly tribute to be paid by the Valtolinians to the 
Griſons, witneſſed that ſovereignty was retained in the Griſons : And 
the quaatity of the annual tribute being a more adequate price 
tor the conceſſion of uſual juriſdiction, then of Supream power, which 
is Feld ineſtimable, was as much as to ſay, that the former was only 
allowed to the Valtolinians, and not the latter; and yet it was as 

| ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly urged on the contrary ; that the Griſons authority waslviolenr, 
and tyrannically uſurped, over their ancient Companions and Confe- 
derates, the Valtolinians , from which the Valtolinians having freed 
themſelves by force of Arms, and their having renounced the Capi- 
tulations of Millain, made between the Duke ot Feria and the Griſons, 
and this Soyereignty not depending upon the Arbitrement or diſpoſal 
of the two Crowns, could not be any wiſe prejudiced by the Capitu- 
lation of Monſone: That the annual Tribute and confirmation of Ma- 
giſtrates was a meer remiſſion; no conceſſion of the Valtolinians, meer- 
ly to free themſelves from being difquieted, troubled, or perſecuted 
by the Griſons, but no price or acknowledgement of Sovereignty g 
which being anciently their own, and now recovered by Arms, there 
wa: no need that it ſhould be redeemed by moneys; and on the other 
ſide, the Griſons Commonwealth being in a great part ſubjugated by 
the Auſtrian Forces, and reſtored by the ſaid Capitulations, to her for- 
mer liberty, was in all acceptions equivalent to the reſtoring of the 
Valtolinians to their ancient Liberty and former Sovereignty: nor was 
it probable that one ot the two Kings, who had ſo openly engaged him- 
ſelf both by Arms and by particular Decrees for the protection and li- 
berty of the Valtolinians, ſhould mean to ſuppreſs them by the Articles 
of Monſone; and that the other King, who boaſts ſo much of the title of 
Juſt, ſhonld intend to favour the unjuſt Tyrants and violent Uſurpers 
of their Confederates the Valtolinians liberty: nor did it belong to 
the titles of moſt Chriſtian and moſt Catholick, wherein the one and 
the other of theſe Kings do ſo much glory, to reduce to the violent ſub- 
jection of Hereticks thoſe Catholicks who had ſo juſtly withdrawn 
themſelves from it: nor that the King of France ſhould by ſo groſs diſ- 
ſembling blem iſn the glory which he had won in the firſt wars againſt 
the Hereticks of his Kingdom, by favouring Herefie upon this occaſion 
out of his Kingdom, which he had perſecuted with Arms within his 
Kingdom even to deſtructiongbut that itit had been the intentions of the 
ſaid Kings to revive the unjuſt,uſurped, and now extinct Sovereignty of 
the Griſons, they ſhould have maniteſted their opinions more clearly, 
ſince the weightineſs ot the affair did require it; and not have woond it 
up myſtically and obſcurely in ſome few and general words: they 
therefore concluded that the 1eaſons which were alledged on the behalf 
of the Griſons were new inventions, meer ſubtilties and ſophiſticated 
interpretations: But howſoever the French ſtuck ſtifly to the advantage 
of the words; and being deſired by the Spaniards that they would ra- 
tifie the agreement to the Griſons they anſwered, that the controverted 
point of Sove: eignty firſt be declared, it not being, in their opinion, ſuf- 
ficiently cleared by theſe Capitulations: but the Spaniards replied, tha: 
the ratification ſhould be firſt made as clear and without controvet- 
ſie, fo that it any doubt ſhould atterwards ariſe touching the Sove- 
reignty, it might be friendly agreed by their Majeſties, anſwerable to 
the Capitulation of Monjone : where with the French not reſting ſatisfied, 
the King of France, to content the Griſons, made a Declaration by him 
{elf alone in the favour of their Soveteiguty; and pretended tt at to ſut- 
fer people to paſs through the Valtoline without their leave, was a meer 
gainſaying of the agreement; and the Spaniards eſteeming the French 
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Decrees vain without the joynt conſent of their King, paſs'd as many 
men as they would through the Valtaline, and alledging that that De- 
clatation ſhould by the ſame agreement of Monſone be made by both 
the Kings joyntly, they pretended, that being made by one only, it was 
null 3 and that to deny them paſſage was to contradi@ the ſaid Capitu- 
lation. Theſe Aﬀairs continued thus controverted a while; the King 
of Spain endeavouring to keep the Valtolinians on his fide, promiſed 
ro be aiding torhem C— ia their Sovereignty and Liberty; and 
the King of France n e to ſee the Valtolinians to depend total - 
ly upon the Auſtrians beck, favoured the Griſons pretenſions, and 
would not conſent that they ſhould ratiſie the Capitulations, and promi- 
ſed to put them into free poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, which they ſo thirſt- 
ed after; and the mote to nouriſh this expectation in them, he was a 
means why in the peace of Ratisbane, where it was covenanted that the 
places taken by the Dutch from the Griſons ſhould be reſtored, the re- 
ſtirution of the Yaltoline ſhould alſo be inferred : which though it ap- 
peared to be exprels'd, that ſome Dutch Regiments might be taken 
from thence, which were ſent thither a little before from Miilain, leſt 
the Swedes, which drawing neer Italy, were feared would enter by the 
Valtoline; yet ſince the geaeral wo:ds might bear another interpretati- 
on, they added to the hopes and expe dations of the Griſons, and gave 
the King occaſion to betake himſelt to theſe words, fo to maintain the 
pretcnficions of his ancient Friends and Confederates, and to make 
amends for the prejudice they ſuffer'd in the Capitulation of Moyſone. 
The King of Franxe reaped no little advantage by theſe hopes; for 
though being deeply engaged in ſeveral affairs in Germany, he could 
not apply himielt much to this of the Yalroizne, yet feeding them with 
continual promiſe, he kept them conſtantly at his devotion, and de- 
pending upon his pleaſure; ſoas thereby he did not only recover the 
authority with the Grin, which he had inthat Nation before the re- 
volt, but had munh encreaſed ittheſe two laſt years; for the parts of 
Rhetia being by the Emperor reſtored to the Griſons by the Articles of 
Ratisbone, which were taken from them at the very beginning of the 
Mantuan war, but upon condition that they ſhould be no further forti- 
fied z andthe King doubting that the Treaty of Cheraſco might be made 
null, and peradventure that of Ratisbone alſo, by the re-aſhgnment of 
Pinarollo, he perſwaded thoſe people to keep them well munited, and 
particularly the paſſage called Stainct, that they might keep out the 
Dutch, if they ſnhould attempt to enter their Country again: he made 
alſo a Fort Roz al be bu lt neer il ponte del Reno; and making them be- 
lieve that thoſe Fortifications made much for the recovery of the Val- 
zoline, he put French Garriſons into the new Fort, and into that of 
Stainct which was newly fortified, all which the Griſons gave way un- 

to, leſt the King might be incenſed at their refuſal, and might waver in 

his promiſe of reſtoring the Yaltoline : but the King finding aftecwards 

what prejudice the peſſing of the Duke of Feria and of the Infanta 

through the Valtaline occaſioned to his own concernments, and to thoſe 

of the German: his Confederares, be bethought himſelf of removing 

that obſtacle which could only confound the progrels of his affairs in 

Germany : be reſolved therefore toſend Forces to recover the Valtoline, 
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which expedition was not called the maintaining of the Gtiſons Supe - 
riority, but the protection of the Valcolinians Liberty, totally repug- 
nant to the Grifons Sovereignty, which liberty the King affirm'd was 
neer being ſuppreſs'd by the Spaniards frequent paſſiag through that 
Valley: ſo as profcffing himſelfto bea Protector of all oppreſs'd peo- 
ple, he now intended to ſecure the tottering condition of the Valtoli- 
nians, as he had reſtored the Griſons to their former liberty, and had 
ſecured them from the Dutch by the building of Forts in Rhetia: he 
therefore made the Duke ot Rohan his General for that enterpriſe, or- 
dering him to prote& them againſt the Spaniſh tyranny with his men, 
and with thoſe which the Griſons ſhonld furniſh him withall. Rohan 
was of the Lineage of the ancient Kings of Normandy, a Captain of a 
refined and experienced judgment, nurs d up from his infancy in Arms, 
not only an Hugonot in Religion, but a chief Protector of the Hugonots 
in France, in whoſe behalf he had always fought againſt the Catholick 
Religion, and againſt the very King, inſomuch as he was the laſt of the 
Princes and Chieftains of that party, who when they were beaten by 
the King, humbled himſelf; and who being pardon d his hoſtile Acts, 
was baniſh d the Kingdom, and confined to the State of Venice; where 
having ſtaid ſome years, he by the Kings Commiſſion went into Rhe- 
tis, and was aſſiſtant to the Kings Embaſſadour, Monſieur Dulande, 
in the building of the Forts: he was afterwards imploy'd by the King 
in the German wars; who thinking him to be a fit perſon to be im- 
ploy d inthe intended enterpriſe of the Valtaline, as one who had been 

much acquainted with the humours of that people, and of thoſe parts, 
herein he bad lived, made him his General in that enterpriſe : nor 
did he etre in his judgement or choice; for he did many ſingular acts, 
whereby he won much honour in the Valtaline, and obtained many 
famous Victories there, which had they been done in a larger and more 
noble ficld, they might have made him vie for honour with the moſt 
eminent Commanders of this age. When this buſineſs was firſt begun, 
war was not as yet intimated to the King of Spain, nor was the peace 
broken between the two Crowns: the buſineſs of Triers, from whence 
the breach of peace proceeded, hapned at this time. Robas having re- 
ceived his Commiſſion from the King, went from Alſatia with but a 
few men to the Griſons, whom he told, that the time which they bad 
ſo long deſired, and which the King had promiſed of recovering the 
F altoline was at laſt come; and acquainting them with the Kings Com- 
miſſion, he exhorted them to concur with him in this buſineſs, which 
was undertaken only for their good, and would redound ſo much to 
their advantage. The Griſons believing him, took up Arms imme- 
diately, and refuſed not to promote the cauſe with all their Forces: 
Rohan had not many French with him, ſo as he began the war of the 
Valtoline with almoſt none but the Griſons Forces: it is true, that the 
Venetians being very deſirous that the Valtoline ſhould return to its for- 
mer condition, diſmiſs d 2000 French which were under their pay, and 
who paſt eaſily into the Valtoline, and joyn d with Rohan; who about 
the ead of March, in the year 35, ſent firſt to take the Counties of Chi- 
avenns and Bormio, to the end, tbat the way heing block d up to the 
Dutch Forces by the latter, and to the State of Millain by the _ 
che 
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the Yaltoline might the ſooner be recovered, which was ſeated between 
thoſe two Counties, not being to be relieved on any fide. Nor was 
bis counſel here in vain ; for about 1500 Foot, the moſt whereof were 
Griſons, and four Troops of French Horſe falling down into Chi- 
venna, under the Embaſſadour Dalande, they took it, together with 
the black-houſe of La Riva, and preſently began to munite and fortiſie 
it. There alſo was a Fort erected in the plain of Chiauenna beyond Las 
Mera, upon the way which leads from Millain, called Ls Strada Fran- 
ceſca, to keep any oppoſitions from coming that way: And taking alſo 
ſome Barques for Merchandize which they found at La Riva, they 
furniſh'd chem with Souldiers, and kept them to defend the upper Lake. 
With the like ſp ed he ſent about 600 Foot to Bormis,by the Mountains 
which were yet covered with ſnow 5 who taking the unguarded Serra de 
Bagni, which ſtands upon the Mountain which overlookes Bormio, and 
confines upon Tyrvolo, they fell down and took the Town of 
Bormio without any refiſtance , together with the whole Country 
till you come to La Serra Della Valtalina, ſo as that Country fell into 
their poſſeſſion - the Serra are nothing but certain great Gates or Portals 
ot ſtone, made in torm of an Arch, which are munited on the ſides by 
ancient Towers with ſtrong Gates of Wood, ſcituated upon the paſſes, 
whereby men enter and go out of that Country: Wbo ſocver will 
come into theſe parts muſt paſs through theſe Gates, the paſſage in this 
Country being ſo ſtreight, as the entrance thereinto is let in or ſhut out, 
juſt as in Ci ies or private Houſes; by the firſt Serra de Jagni the Dutch 
are kept out, by the other towards the Valtaline the Spaniards, Theſe 
two Counties being taken and fortified, Rohan went from Rhetia, and 
entred the Valtoline about the beginning of May, by the way of Poſchi- 
avo, which lieth between theſe two precincts, having with him 4000 
Foot, and 500 Horſe , and reduc d it into his power without unſheath- 
iag a Sword, or diſcharging a Gun; and with much ſeverity and inbu- 
manity, forced the Inhabitants to abandon the Spaniſh protection, and 
to adhere unto the French. Then building a Fort at Font Martello, he 
fell down with his men towards Morbegno; and quartering them in the 
Towns near the State of Millain, he began to unarm the people, and to 
put ſeveral Taxcs upon them: Nor herewithall content, he forced them 
to ſwear Loyalty to the King of France; and doing other things in the 
Kings Name, he profefs'd nothing leſs then the maintaining of the Val - 
tolinians Liberty, as by his Letters Patents he was bound to do, and 
as he had promited ti e Valtolinians both by word and writing; wherein 
he did not fo much offend the Valtolinians as the Griſons, to whom the 
King, and Rohan bimſelf, that he might get them to joyn in this enter- 
priſe, had promited, that according to his directions from the King, he 
would reunited them to their State, and reduce them to theii ancient 
ſubjection; By which actions the Griſons were f einouſly ſcandalized, 
and made their complamts to Rohan himſelf, and required the obier? 
vance of his plight-d faith, and the reſtirution of what had been taken; 
who anſwered, that when the War ſhould be ended, the King would 
reſto:e all unto them, provided that that they would reimburſe him 
the monies which he had laid out: At. which anſwer, being more an- 
gry and incenſed then before, they almoſt. all of them left bim, and 
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repaſſing over the Mountaines, went back again diſpleaſed to theit owa 
homes. By theſe ſo great, and ſo many alterations and novelties, the 
Auſtrians in Germany, and Spaniards in the State of Millan, were much 
moved, and all of them endeavoured to bring what ſpeedy and neceſſary 
help they could thereunto, as to a blow which by the conſequence 
thereof wounded the total of the common Affairs. But the more the 
State of Millan was neceſſitated ſo to do, the more was it retarded by 
weakneſs; that State being then no leſs exhauſted of military men 
then the Kingdom of Naples, the flower of them both being gon into 
the low Countries: So as they wanted Souldiers for their neceſſary 
Garriſons, much more to ſend into the field; weak was the preparati- 
on or proviſion therefore which from theace could be applied againſt 
this commencing miſchiefgthe Cardinal Albernoæxi was now Governour 
of Millain, a Church-man by profeſſion, and not at all experienced in 
the management of War; he immediately deputed Count John Serbel- 
lone, with fome few Foot Companies, for the defence of thoſe parts: 
Who thinking that the firſt thing that was to be done was the recovery 
of Riva, gave orde: that a Gally ſhould be drawn out of the Arſenal of 
Como, which was built before theſe preſent Commotions; and not 
thinking this ſufficient for the buſineſſe, an other Gally was built by 
the monies of the Genoeſe, great Maſters at this myſtery, which was 
greater. And ſeeing that the French were buſie in fortitying places; 
to block up the entrance into the Yaltoline, he betook himſelf alſoto 
fortifie other places, to = their proceedings; but not ſucceedi 
herein, the French failed not to continue the works which they ha 
begun, and brought them on to Morbeygo and Trano, the beſt Towns 
of the Valtoline; the latter being ſeated on the right hand, the other on 
the leſt of Adda: And joyning with the Duke of Rohan, who was al- 
ready gotten to thoſe Towns on the upper fide, they {ent 400 Horſe, 
and 27 French Foot Colours, into the Towns which lay lower towards 
the Lake, ſtriving to block up the Avenues to the Valtoline on that fide; 
and to keep out the Spaniards, from whom, they being then quartered in 
the Towns about Fort Fsentes, they in vain endeavoured to ſecure 
themſelves, The French procceded the better in their works, for that 
Serbelloxe being then ſick could not for many dayes oppoſe them; ſo 
as neceſſarily Affairs proceeded but ſlowly on this fide: But greater 
and more ſpeedy oppoſitions came from Germany, which had they 
been ſo fortunate, as they were valiantly brought on; or had they not 
been defeited by Robaus better fortune, they would aſſuredly bave put an 
end to the woes that that Country ſuffeted long under. Seven thouſand 
Foot, ſent by the Emperour under the Baron Fernamont, who had woon 
much honour in the recovery of the great Fort F#ilsburg upon the 
Rheine, met at Tyrvolo,near the Confines ofthe Valtoline; who falling 
down with them into the Vally of M#nifter, he ro ſuccour himſelf on 
his back, built a Fort above the Town Sancti Maria: Then marching 
towards the Mountain @mbraglio, that he might enter the Country of 
Bormio, he was kept out by Rohan who had diligently prepoſſeſs d the 

aſſesʒ for Rohan hearing of great moving on that ſide, and foreſeeing the 
danger which might thence ariſe, he feared, and not without tea on, 


that all his precedent actions would prove to no purpoſe, * 4 
hould 
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ſhould ſecure himſelf well on this fide : Parting then from Morbegno, he 
marched ſpeedily to Bormio, carrying many of his men with him; and 
finding la Serra de Bagni, which is the uſual way to paſs from Germany 
tothe Valtoline, ſufficiently fortified and garriſoned, he feared leſt the 
Dutch not being able to enter by that way, would come ia by the low- 
er way of Agnedina; leaving therefore his men in Bormio, he went with - 
ſome few to Agnedina, which is a part of Rheria, and by the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe Inhabitants, whe are bitter Enemies to the Dutch, he ſoon 
block'd up and munited thoſe Paſſes, and put the Agaedini in a deſen- 
ſive poſture, aſſuring them that he would ſtill defend them with his For- 
ces, which lay not ſar off, in Normis, incaſe they ſhould be aſſaulted on 
that ſide, This being done, he returned to Bormio, where taking fit order 
for all things, he returned to Merbegno, fearing that the Fortifications 
were not there well finiſhed, and that they might be aſſaulted by Serbel- 
lone; but he caſt his accounts amiſs 3 for Fernamont, who having well 
munited the new Fort of S. Maria, was paſſed over the Mountain o- 
braglio, ſeeming as if he would ſead men to aſſault the B gn, went to 
aſſault the Sconce Fraelle, and having taken it, he went from thence by 
unaccuſtomed ways, and having the good luck to meet with excellent 
guides, he came to a certain place, where playing upon thoſe that defend- 
ed la Serra de Bagni, on the Flank, the defendants were forced to quit the 
Serra to the Dutch, who much beyond either their own or their adverſa- 
ries expectation, became immediately maſters thereof by which loſs the 
French did not only abaudon the Bggni, but the Serra, and the Town of 
Bormio, and left the whole County at the diſpoſal of the Dutch, who in a 
ſhort ſpace march d on victoriouſly even to Tirano, in the midſt of the 
Valioline; and Rohan, judging it impoſfible to reſiſt ſo great a fury, 
abandon d the Valtoline, and fled with all his men from AMorbegno to 
Chiavenna, burning the Bridges of Adds, to keep from being purſued 
by the Enemy: But this his diligence was more then needed; for Fer- 
namont being come without any oppoſition to Tirano, and underſtand- 
ing that Count Momoſi was with athouſand Foot in the Valley of Lo- 
vigno, which was on his left hand, he feared that he might paſs from 
thence to Bormio, and block up the Gate of Germany which he had 
opened; wheretore he forbore purſuing Rohay, and turning upon 
Montoſi came to Lovigns, where he found all that Valley alſo abandon- 
ed5 tor all the French which were with Montoſi were retreated to the 
Mount. ia tops, and paſhng from thence to Agnedina, were come to 
joyn with Robay, who was come to the ſame Agnedina by the County 
of Chiavenna. Thus far the affairs of the Valtoline went as well for the 
Auſtrians, and as ill for the French, as was poſſible; and if Fernamont, 
leaving Monteſi had purſued his victory through the Valtoline, or had 
gone to Riva or Chiavenna; or if Serbellone had advanced with his men 
to Tirano, when th: Dutch fell down to Bermis; or had he advanced 
to Riva, when the French began to flye, doubtleſly they might bave 
carried the whole buſineſs: But though the necelsity ot ſecuring the 
Pals of Bermio may excuſe Fernamont, Serbellone's ſlow proceeding ad- 
mits of no excule, Fernamont's ſecond errour was greater; he might 
have returned to the Valtoline, when he found himlelt ſafe behind by 
Menteſis flight, and joyning with Serbellone might have gone to Riva 
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or Chiavenns, which being almoſt abandoned, he might eaſily baye 
made himſelf Maſtecof them; entring into the Countrey of the Gri- 
ſons by the Valley of Levigns be might have eacounter'd Roban, who 
in his flight paſt that way 3 he might have fallen down upon Chiavenns 
by the Griſons Countrey, and might have made himſelt Maſter there- 
of, it being incloſed between his and Serbefone's Forces : But not do- 
ing any ot theſe things, any of which if he had done he might have 
been ſure of Victory, be left his men in Louigno, and went privately to 
Tirvols, only to provide victuals for his Army, that he might main- 
tain them without incommodating the Countrey; a reſolution, which, 
though it was commendable for the piety thereof, was to be blamed by 
reaſon of War; for Rohan, going to Coira, and aſſembling the Inhabi- 
tants together, he encouraged them the beſt he could to re-afſume the 
buſineſs of the Yalto/ine3 which if it ſhould fall into the hands of the 
Dutch, they might deſpair of ever tegaining it; whereas he faithfully 
promiſed to reſtore it to them, as ſoon as it ſhould be recovered; and 
ſaid, that he had Orders from the King ſo to do. The Griſons ab- 
hort d that the Valtoline ſhould ſall into the hands of the Dutch; where- 
fore they choſe, as the leſſer evil, to go immediately to the recovery 
thereof with thoſe very French who but a little betore had appeared :ſo 
defirous to retain it for themſelves: they therefore joyned all their 
Forces with thoſe of Rohan, and fell down into the Valley of Zowiens, 
and coming at unawares upon the Dutch before Sun-rifing,who looked 
for nothing leſs, but weredrowlic, or faſt aſleep 5 The French placed 
a good number of their men behind a certain wall near the Church, 
which they made uſe of as of a Trench, to beat down a Bridge which 
was over a little River; the reſt ſell upon the Dutch, and flew many 
of them, who being in diſorder, and not able to reſiſt, were forced, not 
without much loſs, to retreat towards Molina, a Town near Bormio, at 
the foot of the Mountains, where the Paſs and Serra of the Beni is: 


They tarried theretill Fernamont was returned front Tirvels, and bad 


ſent 1500 Foot and ſome I roops of Horſe to take Mezzo, a Bridge up- 
on the Adda, ſome few miles above Tyrans: But Rohan hearing thereof 
went, without loſing any time, toward the ſame Bridge, by the Valley of 
Poſchiano, where meeting both of them almoſt at che ſame time, they 
fiercely diſputed the poſſeſſion of it ; and the queſtion was undecided 
till nigbt, and the deciſion was put off till the next morning, both ſides 
keeping quiet all tbat night, and each fide guarded the head of the 
bridge, by which both parties ſtrove to enter, and to advance. Ferpa- 
mont came the ſame night to the Dutch with the Van, and knowing the 
bridge, and the Enemies Forces which were on the oppoſite ſhore, he 
returned to Bormio; and bringing the reſt of his mea thither the next 
day, heencouraged his men with woids, and more Forces: Where- 
tore Rohax fearing to be fallen upon on the back by Serbellone, quitted 
the head of the controverted bridge, and retreat ed to Tirano; and be- 
ing aſcertuined afterwards that Serbellone was not ready to move, he 
- reſulved to aſſault the Dutch, who were quartered in a Town near 
Margo, though he was inferiour in number, but ſuperiour in well arm- 
ed Cavalry, The aſſault was given ſo couragioufly, as after a long 
pute the French had the better, and put the Dutch to à direct rout, 
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who fled away, and what by the ſword, what by being drowu d in 4d. 
4a, 2000 of them periſhed ; and the loſs was the greater, for that 44. 
4s being ſwoln at the very time of the Battle, it carried away a certain 
Bridge by which the Dutch paſyd over the River, fo as thoſe who were 
not yet pas d were cut in pieces by the enemy. - Fernamonte, after fo 
great a blow, forſook the Valtoline and all that was on this fide the 
Mountains, except the Bagni and the upper Serrs, and went with the 
remainder of his men to Tyrvols, where he raiſed more men, intending 
to try his fortune once mote; but not finding them very readily, he 


was forced to put off his returning for ſome days, Serbelone, by agree- 
ment made formerly with Fernamonte, ſhould have advanced at the 


ſame time when he fell dowa with the Dutch into the Valtoline the ſe - 
cond time; and ſhould have faln upon the French in the Reer, whilſt 
they were aſſaulted by the Dutch on the Front; whereby the Victory 
would have been more certain, and the enemy utterly defeated z bur, 
were it either that neceſſaties for S erbellone s expedition came too late, 
or proved too weak; or that the Dutch (as Serbellone pleaded in his 
own defence) came ſooner then the appointed time, they met not; 
wherefor: Serbellone coming with his men and Artillery to Ponte San 
Pietro, after the conflict at Ma Ns; and heating of what had unfor- 
tunately hapned, he reſolved to return to Calico, from whence he 
was come. | 

Robas being once again Maſter of the Valtolinians, and free from 
fear of the Millan Forces, applied himſelf to the total exclufion of 
the Enemy, aud to the ſecuring of what he had gotten, he therefore 
reſolved to go to the recovery of the 3g, and the Serra, which being 
in the Dutch mens hands, kept the Gate open for their Forces, and 
conſequently made his poſſeſſion of the Valioline uncertain: Leaving 
therefore his Horſe behind him towards the State of Milan, to guard 


him behind, he _— with his Foot towards 14 Serra de Bagwt, where 
there was not abovè 300 Foot, who being firſt fairly entreated by Raban, 


and having honourable Conditions offered them to ſurrender the Ser- 
rs, conſtantly refuſed; ſo as R pals:d from friendly terms to aſ- 
ſault, wherein the Defendants making at firſt ſtout reſiſtance, he was 
repuls'd ; but renewing the aſſault with greater fervour, the French, 
not without loſs of much blood, got the Victory, and were Maſters of 
the place, before the relief came which Fernamom ſent from Tir volo. 
Monte ſi died in this laſt aſſault, being wounded in the head by a ſtone, 
2 young man, not above twenty five years old, but a gallant youth, full 
ot ſpirit and valour, and one of great expeRation. Roban, not here- 
withal content, went over the Mountain, and fell down intothe valley 
of Monifters, to tt e Fort S* Marie, which was yet held by the Dutch; 
which,-becaule it was commanded by the Mountains, was hard to be 
defended; wherefore the Dutch forſooł it, and it was taken, and de- 
moliſhed by the French. The loſs of the Bani was of great concern- 
ment to the State of Millan; for the Dutch being thereby excluded 
the Valtoline, they loſt all hopes of ever recovering it, Thus the Duke 
of Rohan returned to the Tyran, triumphing ovec the vanquiſhed Dutch; 
and the Yalzoline being alternately ſometimes taken by the French, 
ſometimes recovered by the Dutch, was once more fully poſſeſi d by 
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the French; for Fernamons could not get men in many moneths to re- 
aſſume the buſineſs; and the State of AMillain was the lefs able to minde 
the cure of this wound, which was ſo grievous now, and which threat- 
ned worſer evils aftetwards; for that being at this time aſſaulted by new 
Armies, it could but badly proceed for its own deſence; which aſſaults, 
becaule they aroſe from other reaſons, it will be neceſſary that, leaving 
the Valtoline for the preſent in the poſſeſſion of the French, who kept 
it quietly for many moneths, we take the whole matter of this new 
Commotion from its firſt beginnings, to the end that they being known, 
the progreſs and final ends which ſhall after ſucceed may be the better 
underſtood. | 
As the Peace of Ratwbone was not ſufficient to keep the King of 
France from joyning in League with the Swede, and with the N 
Princes, againſt the Houſe of A»ſtris, ſo did not the peace nor ſubſe- 
quent Treaties of Gheraſco detain him trom reſenting his injuries covert- 
ly received from the King of Spain, and from endeayouring ls 
Leagues and Conſederacies with the Princes of italy, to the end that 
the State of Millain being powerfully aſſaulted, and 1:«/y infeſted with 
new troubles, he might at leaſt procure new divetſions to the King of 
Spain from the Wars of Germany, whereon all the King of France his 
Armies were bent; ſo as he might get as much proſperity and good for- 
tune by his acquiſitions in Germany, as be hoped for by thoſe of Italy. 
The proceedings in Germany are in patt briefly related in the preceding 
Book; we ſhall therefore be more large in relating thoſe ot 1:aly, as 
velonging more properly to our pteſeat ſtory, and to the ſubſequent 
58. N | | T 
The King of France finding how much the Italian Princes were (aud 
out of many reaſons) irritated againſt the Spaniards, and what juſt jea- 
louſies they had to app: ehead the Spaniſh 3 z and conſider - 
ing what reaſon thoſe Princes had to be well pleaſed with his Forees and 
Councels, he having aſſiſted with the tormer in German j, and with the 
latter in IH, to maintain the States of Mantus and Montferras, upon 
che oppteſſion whereof the ſlavery of 1:4y did depend, as did her liber- 
ty reſult from the preſervation thereof; he thought it now a fit time 
to cauſe to joyn with him in a new League and Contederacy againſt the 
Spaniſh Dominion, to the end that by driving the Spaniards totally out 
of Itaiy they might not only ſecure themſelves from falling into the 
like danger, but might aſpire unto greater fortune; to this end he ſear 
Embaſſadours and private perſons into Ita to try how each of them 
ſtood affected, and to draw them to a new confederacy with him: 
ſtriving to make them believe that it was not ſo much his defire of new 
acquiſitions, not ſo much his own concernment, nor deſiie of revenge, 
which he took ſo much to heart, as the ſafety and maintaining of their 
Principalities, and the Common Liberty of Italy); and that this was the 
only thing which had incited him to ſo many machinations, as his end 
in carrying his Forces into Germany had been only to withdraw the 
people of Germany from the Auſtrian yoke: he proſeſt that he was rea- 
dy to imploy all the Forces of his Crown to this only end; and pro- 
miſe that he was no leſs deſitous to be accounted the Author and Pro- 
teRor ot the Liberty of 15aly, then that of Germany; that theirs ſhould 
Yyy 3 be 
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be all the rewards, all the fruics of Victory; theirs the Territories 
Which could be gotten by driving out the Spaniards all which he 
falthfälly promi ſed ſhould be divided amongſt them; reſerving only 
the ptaile auc tte ume himſelf of being the preferver of Italy, and the 
queiibr ef rhe Spaniſh Empire theteia : by theſe and the like perſwafions 
he tyied tem all; and end ᷑avoured ub kindle ſuch a fire in Tai againſt 
we. Spam Government; 28 the King of Spain being entertained in the 
quenthwg thereof fflould fotbear' bringing the like into other mens 
Hauſes bfr of leaſt ſhould not be able to extinguiſn that, which being 
brought by him the King of Frevce into Grymany, was endeavoured 
like wiſe to be continued and increaſed by him; but theſe his deſigus 
though they were much laboured and negotiated by his Agents and ad - 
herents ih Tizly; tound not that correſpondency in the Italian Princes, 
which He kad fanſied to himſelfʒ for the propounded plot, the more plau- 
ſible id WA for the novelty thereof, and for the deſite that all men had 
and have of Liberty, the harder of digeſtion it ſeemed to thoſs who be- 
ing indowed with more wiſdom did foreſee the mortal infirmities which 
the bad concodtion thereof might cauſe to the'imperfet health of this 
body in general, aad to the particular members thereof; for though 
the Spaniſh, Forces, and eommetions in theſe laſt wars of Mantua and 
Moniferras, had been as bateful tothe Italians as they were dangerous; 
zad the Arms and commorions of the French the more acceptable, as 
ee, advantagious for 1 at the preſent j yet was not their ha - 
tred lo much againſt the Spaniards, nor their confidence ſo great in the 
French, as to free themſelves wholly from the fear of the Spaniards, 
they would ſubmit themſelves to the arbitrement of the French; as they 
foreſa they muſt do if their common Forces ſhould proiper; and 
though they were not diſpleaſed to ſee the French maſters of Pinar vol 
aud Caſale; ſiace by the poſſeſſion of theſe two places they cutb d the 
Spaniſh power, and fend red it leſs formidable to July; yer they could 
not be pleaſed, not think that it ſtood with the common intereſt, that 
when the Spaniſh Fotees ſhould be totally ſubdued, the French ſhould 
ſueceed in their places and if they were to be accompanied by the Empire 
of one of them, they rather choſe the Spaniards company, whoſe mo- 
deratiot being proved for the. ſpace of a hundred years (if you will di- 
ſpence withthe arrogancy which is natural to that Nation) made their 
Authority and Empire appear more tolerable : they were therefore 
content, ſeeing they thought it impoſſible to obtain abſolute liberty, 
to ſee the Spaniſh power leſſened, as it was at the preſent, but not to- 
tally bea'en down; ſo as inclining to neutrality between the two 
Crowns, their intention was ſo to counterpoize the Forces of both the 
Crowns, by the Italian Forces, as by the help of the French they 
might keep the Spaniards ſhort, and by joyning with the Spaniards 
they might not ſuffer the French to encreaſe in power too immodera'e- 
ly ; and ſo ſecure their own liberty by this equality, as they might nei- 
ther be ſuppteſs d by the one, nor lorded over by the other; therefore 
the Venetians, though to boot with their having oppoſed che Auſtrian 
Forces in the Mantuan wars, they had alſo aſſiſted the French in the 
Valtoline 3 yet for what concern d the remaining affairs of Italj in gene- 
ral, and the State of Aillain in particular, they abhorred all novelty, 
| ; and 
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and ſeemed more inclined to preſetve; then to beat down the Spaniſh 
Empire; nor did the Pope (though he had always ſtudied the Grandez- 
2a of Frante) ſeem to petſevere in his accuſtomed courſe of favouring 
aud promoting tlie French iritereſt 4 but being content to ſee the Au- 
tRority of Frawce radicated in Italy, he was not pleaſed that the roots 
ſhould ſpread further. The Duke of Sui though he was neceſſitated 
to ſecond the will and pleaſure of the King of France, yet the manifeſt 
flavery which be forefa he ſhould be ſubject unto, if the French ſhould 
be victortous in Te, made him unwilling; for when the Spaniards 
ſhould be d nb en out of the State of Mun, he ſhould be deprived of 
the prop which their Arms and Power in 1raly was to the Liberty and 
Sovereiptity of his Dukedom, againſt the French Forces, wherewith 
he was in danger to be overcottite, if the French ſhould ſucceed in the 
State of Millain inſtead of the Spantirds, whereby his Dominions 
would be impriſoned by the French Forces, and he bimſelf made ab- 
ſolutely ſubject to the arbitrement and will of ebe King of France, and 
of his Agents. The King of France was aware of this difficulty, and 
that therefore he could not ſafely build: upon the Duke, though he 
ſhould enter into the League; and on the contrary, having found by 
experience ſome years before, that though Pinarvolo and Suſa, with 
other Towns of Piedmont, and almoſt whole Savey was poſſeſs d by 
his Forees, yet k was impoſſible for him toxelieve Caſſale ſo much as 
with one ſuccour, without the Dukes permiſſions and that conſequent- 
ly be ſhould find it muck harder, the Duke not concurring with him, 
nor joyning in the League, to affault or poſſeſs himſelf of the State of 
Mulas, he reſolved by preſent offers and furute (promiſes to win his 
good will, and to promiſe that he would make him abſolute Lord of 
the State of Millan: theſe promiſes werethe rather credited by the al- 
liance the King had to him, and by his affection to bis Siſter, who 
being Daughter to a King, and Siſter to two Queens, the King was 
deſirous to confer regal dignity upon her, to the end, that not be- 
ing inferiour in degree to her Siſters, ſhe might enjoy the title of 
Queen, which he profeſs d ſhe ſhould be deſervedly honoured with, 
when to the State of Mill ain, Piedmumt and Savoy ſnould be added; and 
as an earbeſt peny of his promiſes, he made the Duke General of his 
Forces and of thoſe of the League, bargaining to allow him 12008 
Crowns a moneth; not being aware, that as no force tames, no time 

confumes, nor any preſent reward counterpolzes the Libefty and So- 

vereignty of Principality; ſo no tie of alliance or blood can ſecure it. 

The Duke conſenting to what he could not refuſe entred into the 

League, and accepted of the Generals place, which he was to exerciſe 

more according to his own concerns, then according to the intereſts of 

others; it was ſaid, and the French did confirm it by their publick 

complaints and exclamations, and the ſequel (though ſomewhat am- 

biguouſly) did afterwards prove it; that inthe interview that paſs d be- 

tween the Duke of Savey and the Infanta, when the Infanta came with 

his Gallics to Villa Franca, there paſs d ſecret negotiations, by which 

the Infanta endeavoured to draw the Duke over to the Spaniſh party, 

and to win bim from the French; and that the Duke acquainted the In- 


tanta with what neceſſity he bad to keep fair with the Crown of * 
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leſt his Stare might be over-run by the French Forces, who might en- 
ter by Pinarvolo; and that though he might be ſure o be ſuccoured in 
ſuch a caſe by the King of Spain, as his Father had been, yet he was 
ſure ttat Piedmont could · not be the precinRs, as it always had been, 
wherein the conflict between the Forces of the two Crowns ſhould bap- 
pen; and that though the Spaniards ſhould be victorious, the Com- 
bare could not but be very prejudicial to his State, and ruinous if the 
ſucceſs ſhould prove otberwiſe; ſo as, he ſaid, he was not to declare for 
the Spaniard, but upon urgent occaſion: but that when occaſion ſhould 
ſerve, be would always make it known, how much he valued the pre- 
ſeryation of the Spaniſh Empire in the State of Millain: others added 
more particular promiſes, that he would never conſent to the taking 
of any Towns in that State; but that aghting only in the Campagaia 
he would carry things with reſpe@ to the affairs of that Empire and 
fir ally, it was commonly believed, that a counter- league was tacitely 
agreed upon between them, for the common concernmeat, 
The Dukes of Modena and Parma, and the Lord of Mirandala, ap- 
peared contrary to the Popes and Duke of Savey's inward maximes 3 
wt.o driven either by their diſlike of the Spaniſh Empire, or allured by 
the great hopes they had in the King of France, or eg'd on by the de- 
ſite of inlarging their Confines, wherein they thought themſelves all of 
them too much ſtreightned, or being moved by all theſe reſpects, they 
gave eat to the new-confederacy : Thoſe of Modens and Mirandola, 
though they entred into the Negotiation, it is got well known, whether 
they concluded and ſubſcribed it, or no; for, as ſhall beſaid:hereafter, 
they were diyened from it, before the publication: but the Duke of 
Parma, who was more incens'd: againſt the Spaniards, and incited by 
more teſentments and greater hopes, did not only willingly and readi- 
ly enter into the League, but amidſt the ſo many troubles and damages 
which did reſult to him thereupon, ſhew'd ſuch ſolid reſolution and 
conſtancy therein, as it ſeemed not only ſtrange but monſtruous to all 
men: eyery one wondring that a young Prince ſhould ſo totally aban- 
don the footſteps ſo happily trod in by his fore-fathers, and ſhould ſo 
eagerly embrace contrary Counſels, The occafions of this ſo great 
and conſtant alteration, if we will believe what he publiſhed by his Ma- 
niteſto, were of themſelves ſo flight and fo inconſiderable, as they 
were generally held rather pretences, then real cauſes thereof: ſo as 
ſeveral diſcourſes aroſe thereupon z the moſt univerſal was, that the 
Duke being young when his Father died, and his Uncle the Cardinal, 
who was his Guardian, dying not long after, grew to have haughty 
thoughts, acd that being of opinion, that the obſequie and adherence 
to the Spaniards, which was held by his Grand- father, Father and Un- 
cle, to be ihe chef foundation of Principality, was nothing elſe but 
meer ſlavery 5 and that the Sovereignty ot Italian Princes, who adhe- 
red ro the Crown of Spain, was meer ſubjeRion 3 that te therefore 
aſpired ro more abſolute liberty, for the arriving whereat he thought 
that the peace of Italy, and the preſent condition of affairs, was a great 
obſtacle which made him prone to embrace novelties, and that he was 
fed with hopes by the French, that the Spaniſh Empire being laid low, 
be might arrive at more greatneſs, and acquire new Dominions; and 
it 
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it being conceivedthat ſo young a man could not be capable of ſuch 
high conceptions, it was commonly held that Count F «bio Scorto, who 
was his Chamberline and favorite, onewho was wholly inclined to the 
French, in whoſe ſervice he had one of his Sons, and from whem it 
was thought he received a Penſion, did kindle theſe thoughts and 
hopes in the young Prince : it was thought that this man fomented his 
Princes inclination with ſeveral ſuggeſtions, and that he ftrove by ſeve- 
ral means to incenſe him againſt the Spaniards, and adhere unto the 
Frenchzpropounding unto him the continual ſervitude which he derived 
from * of his Grand · father and Father to the Crown of 
Spain; the meanneſs of his State and his low condition, whilſt he 
ſhould continue to do ſo; and on the contrary, the liberty, eſteem and 
encreaſe of fortune, which he aſſuredly would purchaſe by adhering to 
the Crown of France; alſo. the condition of the preſent times, which 
concur d thereunto, did much foment ſuch thoughts; for when this 
Prince began to intereſt himſelf in theſe affairs, fortune began to (mile 
upon the King of Swedens proceedings, and to frown upon the houſe of 
Auſtria; and therefore he, either periwaded by athers, or by himſelf, 
that the fortune and power of the King of France, who was the chiet᷑ 
upholder of the Swediſh Forces, being to be much advanced by the 
ruine of the houſe of Auſtria, it muſt needs be excellent Counſel, to 
abandon the falling fortune af that Crown, and to be one of the firft 
that ſhould adhere to the others encreaſing fortune. The Court of 
Spain had from the beginning diſcern d the ſprightly genius of this 
Princes. and thinking by ſome ſhew of reſentment to make him re- 
turn to the way of his predeceſſors obſequie and devotion, they made 
him ſtray the fatther outof it; for when mention was ſometimes made 
of this Prince in that Court, they would talk of his elder Brother, who 
being a natural fool, was declared.incapable of ſueceſſion; ſometimes 
they took Don 0#4wis intoconfideration, another eldex Brother of the 
Dukes, made legitimate, thaugh afool, and-inabled to ſucceed in the 
Principality, when his Father, Duke Lanatio, had not} nor hoped not for, 
any lawful heirs : which things were '/brought upon the board rather to 
threaten the Duke with the doubt of. ſucceſſion, if he ſhould perfift in 
theſe novelties, then that there was any thought to put them in practice; 
and Duke Alexander, Grand- father to the preſent Duke, having done 
homage to King. Philip the Second, when the Citadel of Placend a was 
reſtored to him by the ſaid i bilip, and having been inveſted therewith, 
condition that he ſhould keep a Governour there, in whom th- 
Crown of Spain might confide, he thought that the King might have 
ſome pretence or colour tobe judge in the controverted ſucceſſion, and 
that he might ſee his ſentence perform d by force of Atms, when be 
ſhould by the Dukes comportments be conſtrained to renew thoſe 
things touching the ſucceſſion, which ſhould he perſevere in his fore- 
fathers devotion, would be laid aſide. This medling with a part fo ſen- 
ſible, and which could by no means endute to be bandled, occaſioned 
quite contrary effects to what was imagined'3 for the Conde Duca, who 
having framed: ſuch conceits forbare not upon occafion to ſpeak of 
them openly 5 whereas he thought thereby to ſuppreſs the eager deſires 
of this Prince, found afterwards thatthey ſerved for bellows to 2 ake 
| ame 
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flame bigher; for the Duke thinking that the Court of Sh meant, 
under theſe pretences, to make uſe of theſe fetters, grew ſo iaraged; a 
any the leaſt commotion he heard of in the State of Millain, much more 
the raking up of Arms by the Duke of Feria and by the Infanta moved 
him beyond meaſure, as if they had been 1 prepared for his 
ruine; ſo as the fear of lofing thoſe poſſeſſions he had, being added to 
the. hopes he had fancied unto himſelf of augmenting them by joyning 
in League with the King of France, be began to raiſe men for his own 
deſence, to munite his Forts, and to hold cloſer intelligence with the 
King of France, that he might the better ſecure himſelf againſt ſuch 
threats; and raiſing his thoughts yet higher, being big with conceit of 
the liberty of Italy, he, like another Charles Emanuel, did ſo zealouſly 
covet the beating down of the Spaniſh Empire, as not only one, bur 
many Charles Emanue:s ſeemed in all mens opinions to be riſen up in 
this young Prince; and his actions ſhewed in the progreſs of time, that 
Count Fabio was not the Author of theſe ſprightly counſels, but that 
they werethe proper and natural conceptions form d in the Dukes own 
Idea, The Alienation of this Prince and of the Duke of Modena, 
though they were none of the greazeſt in Dominions nor in Forces, did 
notwithſtanding diſcompoſe the affairs of Spain in Italy, and were of 
no ſmall moment to the ſafety of the State of Millan; Commerce by 
Land being totally ſeparated by their States, from between the King- 
dom of Naples and the Sta'e of Millan, which was ſo neceſſary for the 
conveyance of Horſe, which could not be carried by Sea without much 
inconyeniences: in which caſe, the State and Havens of Ge#04 (which 
by reaſon of the good correſpondency between the Crown of Spain 
and that Commonwealth, had formerly been a ſafe landing for the Spa- 
niards) being now become doubtful (as ſhall hereafter be ſaid) by rea- 
ſon of the bad ſatisfaRtion which many of the Genoeſe Citizens recei- 
ved from the Court of Spain, or not ſafe by reaſon of the French Fleets 
which were upon the Medgitercraneang and the Yalroline being in the 
bands of the French; Ita and the State of Millain were ſubjeR to be 
invaded by their Armies : ſoas the affairs of Spain were ſubject to ma · 
nifeft danger, and ſtrangenevents. The Spaniards therefore appre- 
hending what might happen, ſtrove to re- gain, atleaſt, the Duke of 
Modena, whodrew along with him the Lord of Mirandels, who de- 
pended much upon him; for it Modena ſhould be wrought upon, Com- 
merce with the Kingdom of Naples was ſufficieatly ſecured, ſince his 
State confined on the one ſide with the State of Bollagnia, on the other 
with that ot Crema; ſo a; Horſe (which are not uſually denied paſſage 
by the Popes through Romagna) entring thereby into the Dukedom of 
Bollognia,and from thence into that ot Modena, they may enter into the 
Tecritori-s of Cremona, and from thence into the State of Millain, 
without touching upon Parma. Don Franciſco di Mels, one of the 
chief pf the Nobility of Portugal, deſcended from the noble houſe of 
Bragans, and conſequently tamous tor birth, but more for worth and 
dexterity, and gieat abilitiez-, which Fe had inthe concernmears of Ita- 
ly, wteie he had lived long with the title of Embaſſador in extraordi- 
nary from the King of Spain, in the Commonwealth of Genoa, was re- 
turn d now with title of Embaſſadour in extraordinary to the Princes 


of 


* 
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of 1talyz wherefore being thought a fit Inſtrument for ſuch a buſineſs 
by Cardinal Alberno I, he was ſent to Modena and to Mirandobs. where 
having trea ed ſucceſstully with both the Princes, he deviated the in- 
telligence which both of them had contracted with the French: the 
Lord Mirandola was by agreement made with the King of France, to 
Fave received ſhortly a French Garriſon into Mirandela ; but Melo 
withdrew him from thoſe treaties, and reduced him under the perpetu- 
al protection of the Crown of Span; and he prevail'd ſo much with 
the Duke of Modena, as foregoing alſo the treaty of League with France. 
which was already tither concluded or neer concluding, he made him 
joyn in League with the Crown of Spain; upon condition that he ſhould 
forthwith ſend his Brother, Prince Reynaldo, who was afterwards Car- 
dinal, to defend the State of Millan with a Brigade of Modeneſes; and 
on the other fide, deliver d him poſſeſſion of Correggis, which had been 
the reaſon why that Duke had been diſpleaſed wich the Crown of Spain; 
he, moreover, promiſed him in the Kings name many honours and 
dignities upon which promiſes the Duke ere long went to Madrid, 
where he was honourably received, and made General of the Ocean, 
with a ſtipend of 24000 Crownsa year. The great Duke of Tuſcany, 
either was not deſired by the French to enter into the League, or being 
deſired, refuſed; it was not to be feared that he would enter into new 
Counſels, were it either that, with the wiſeſt, he did think them good 
for the common good; or were it tor that being Son to a Siſter of the 
preſent Emperour, be thought himſelf in honour intereſſed in what 
concern d the Auſtrian Family; which was the cauſe why in the late 


wars of Mantua and Montferrat, he bad openly declared for the Au- 


ſtrians; and holding the State of Sienna, in Fee, from the Crowa of 
Spain, upon obligation to ſuccour the State of Millain with a certain 
number of men, he could not well joyn in Confederacy with other 
Princes againſt the ſaid State; and therefore ſoon after the wat was be- 

un, upon the ſame Franciſco di Melo's going to him, be entred into 

eague with the Crown of Spain, which was after eſtabliſh'd by his 
Secretary Dominico Pandolſini, and (worn unto in defence ot that State, 
and was bound to ſend the Brigade of Foot, which he was to have (ear 
to the State of Sienna, and which was accordingly ſent under the Mar- 
queſs Camillo dal Monte; and, moreover, he ot his meer will and plea- 
ſure, obliged himſelf to pay 4000 Swiſſers, and to ſend 500 Horſe, 
which he toon did, under the Marqueſs Ricciardi; for which noble 
and generous action, the King made Fovan Carlo, Brother to the ſaid 
Duke, and whe was afterwards Cardinal, Supream General of all his 
Majeſties Fleets in the Mediterancan : the French theretore had no 
hopes of prevailing with t hat State. 

They thought they might build more ſafely upon the State of Gez- 
04, by reaſon of the diſpleaſure which many of thoſe Citizens at this 
time conceived from the Court of Spain 3 jby means whereof they 
thought they might divert that Common- wealth from that good cor e- 
ſpondency which, ſo many years had been held between her andthe 
Crown ot Spain, ſo Fappily. And that it may be known how this dif- 
ſatisfaction bapned, it will be neceſſary that repeating ſome what tl at 
hath alteady been touch d, we * a particular diſcourſc * ; 

ZZ the 
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the which may ſerve not ſo much to acquaint the preſent Age with 
what hath hapned in theſe our times, as the tuture, 
The Common - wealth bad held for an undoubted Maxime of State, 
that the King being concern'd in that State, by reaſon of her negotia- 
tions with that Crown, ſhould ſtand for eyer well affeRed to the liberty 
theteof 3 And the King likewiſe, out of the ſame confiderations, was 
of the ſame opinion, that the Common- wealth ſhould alwayes ſtand 
well affected to his Crowo, From this conformity of opinion did that 
perfect and affectionate correſpondency reſult, which made them 
never weary of aſſiſting one another reciprocally; and a whole Age of 
experienced happineſs being paſt, there was nothing done either by the 
Spaniards or Genoeſe, wherein the dignity of that Crown, and the 
preſervation of the Common-wealths liberty was not joyntly intended, 
The Genoeſe allowed the Kings of Spin to maintain a great number 
of Gallies in the Haven of Seng, whereby thoſe Kings kept their Do- 
minions in Italy joyn'd totheir Kingdomes of Spain, which were ſo far 
divided both by Sea and Land, Paſſage was granted eaſily, at the re- 
queſt of that Crown, by the Genoeſe, through their Common: wealth; 
Thoſe Kings made uſe of the Genoecſes in their Affairs and Imployments 
of greateſt importance, truſting them with the ſupream command of 
their Fleets at Sea, and of their Armies by Land; being enlivened by 
this nearneſs and affiance the Genoeſe, brought home all that by their 
induſtry and negotiation they had formerly gotten in ſeveral of the 
parts of the world, into the States and Dominions belonging to that 
Crown, And the richeſt and wealthieſt of them, having imployed 
their riches and fortunes in the ſervice thereof, were both a great help to 
the Spaniards, and received much honour and advantage thereby. By 
theſe mens induſtry thoſe Kings turn d all the Indian merchandize into 
Gold, and they cofiveyed not only the Spaniards Gold but their own, 
and the like of all Europe, whither ſoever the occaſions of that Crown 
required, as oft as the treaſures of America came not time enough, or 
were not ſufficient to ſupply them. And all things went ſuccesfully 
by reaſon of the ctedit and great correſpondency which they had gotten 
in all the world by their real and pun@ual proceedings; a moſt happy 
Age, wherein nothing was contended for between ſo great a King and 
the Common: wealth, but reciprocal zeal and paſſion how to ſerve 
each other. The War made theſe late years by the Duke of Savoy, 
wherein he was aſſiſted by France againſt the Common - wealth, added 
new and ſtricter tyes to this ſo great an union; wherein the King having 
been very ready and zealous to defend and preſerve the Common- 
wealth, ſne found ſhe had not placed her hopes ot preſervation formerly 
in vain in the unien of that Crown; for the Common- wealth finding 
her ſelf abandoned in thoſe neceſſities by all the Princes of Italy, nay by 
the Pope himſelf , not without apparent ſcandal, ſhe found no Arms 
ready to fence her ſelf againſt ſo great a Tempeſt but thoſe of Spais ; 
which coming, in both by Sea and Land to her aſſiſtance, the Common- 
wealth being affiſted only by the Forces of Spain, was able ſo to with- 
ſtand tte Aſſaulters, as ſhe had the better of the buſineſs; by all which 
ſucceſſes, the King and all his friends might eaſily perceive that the 
joyning of the French Forces to thoſe of Savoy againſt the Common- 
wealth, 
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wealth, was not only to reſent the buying of Zuccbarells ; but to bound 
the Auſt rian greatneſs; and to begin the abaſing thereot in the ruine of 
Genoa; and that likewiſe the fall of that Common · wealth was not al- 
fected by the Rebublicks and chief Princes of Italy, for any other end, 
ſive only that holding her to be too cordially united to the intereſts of 
that Crown, they thought they could not ſafely build upon ber for 
thoſe ends which they wete intent upon; which were, to pull down 
the Spaniſh Grandezza, the preheminency whereof they could not ſee, 
and patiently ſuffer : So as the ones ſecurity, and the others greatneſs, 
which were apparently praiſed againſt, being joynedtothe reciprocal 
advantagious bonds of ſuch an union, it ſeemed that no future chance 
could interrupt it. But the felicity of this world is not ſo ſecure,but that 
when it is come to the height, it declines 5 for the ſtorm which troubled 
Genoa was not well over, when on the ſudden, the ſo well grounded 
union was diſturb'd and indangered 5 it is bard to penetrate into the 
true and intrinſecal cauſe of this change of this Scene. But the Spani- 
ards thinking that they bad merited exceeding much of the Genoele,by 
the aſſiſtance which they had given them, pretended mighty matters 

from them; which not being granted neither by the publick, nor by the 
private perſons, begot ill blood in them, and particularly in the Conde 
Duca ; who was of a high ſpirit, one who naturally abhor d ancient cu- 
ſtomes, inclined to novelties, no wayes deſirous to give ſatis faction to 
ſuch Princes aswere friends to the Crown, and (chiefly) not to the Ge- 
noeſe. NegleRing therefore that good correſpondency which Charles 
the fifth, and Philip the ſecond, and the third, had ſtill endeavoured 
to preſerve, he began on the ſudden, and under colour of the empti- 
neſs of the Kings Exchequer, to ſeiaſe upon their riches, which by 
reaſon of their greatneſs being become odious in that Court were alſo 
eſteemed hurtful and prejudicial, as if they had been accumulated by 
waſting the Kings Patrimony. Which conceits being promoted by the 
Conde Duca his authority, ſome books or libels concerning thea#were 
diſperſt abroad in Madrid; which though they were confuted ſufficient- 
ly, yet they were readily embraced by the other Spaniſh Agents. 

Whence very great inconvenience, loſs, and diſſatisfaction redoùnded 
to the Genoeſes: And the firſt blowes being made at private Citizens 
of Genoa, who would not conſent to the injurious negotiations which 

were propounded to them by the Conde Daca; therefore what began 

with private men paſt on to the publick diſtaſt; by reaſon of the former 
Wars of Genoa, ſome alterations had ſometimes hapned in that Court, to 
the prejudice of the Contract: But ſuch as by reaſon of their ſlenderneſs 
and ſeldomneſs might well have been endured. And if the Kings, forced 
by ſome neceſſity, made any alterations, yet knowing how uſeſul 

and neceſſary the maintaining ot the Contract was, they avoided 
breaking it, and endeavouted to piece it up by making amends, ſome 

way or other, to the negotiators. So as the Contract was kept ſtill 
on Foot, and the ſharpneſs or bitterneſs of the loſſes ſuffer d by the 

paſt alterations were abundantly ſalved by the aſſiſtance which was 
given in the ſubſequent Wacre. But the War being ceaſed, this 
miſchief in thoſe Spaniſh Agents, againſt the Genoeles, began to 
be revived again, and renewed with ſuch vehemency, as being continued 
| 222 2 beyord 
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beyond all meaſure or end, it neceſſarily brought the Genoeles even to 
the precinGts of deſpetarion : no gre.tenterpriſe or action was reſolved 
upon in that Court, or in the Spaniſh Dominions in 1:aly, where ſome 
deſign was not had upon the moneys of the Genoeſes3 the arming made 
in Nuylex againſt Provence by the Viceroy Monterſi, was not only put 
together at fitſt, and in a great part formed by moneys taken from the 
Geanoeſes, but was recruited and re- aſſumed twice or thrice by the 
ſame moneys : this miſchief began firſt by the Kings Decree publiſhed 
ia the beginning of the year 1627, a year after the war of Genos, by 
which the ſatisfaction and pay ments, which were formerly aſſigned 
to the Genoeſet, inſomuch Gold and Silver, which ſhould be brought 
by the firſt Plate-ſhips from America into Spain, were altered; in lieu 
whereof ſo many yearly rents were aſſigned to them out of the Kings 
Revenue, and out of impoſitions. 

The Conde Duca, and the other Spaniſh Agent eſteemed it a great 
advantage to make uſe of thoſe readymoneys which they had of the Ge- 
noeſes upon new occaſiom: but as all novelties which are not introduced 
out of true but appeariag reaſons, bring forth often ſad accidentszſo was 
this reſolution occaſion of ſtrange inconveniences, in prejudice to the 
contra t which was ſo neceſſary for that Court; for the King by this 
D.ctee ſuffer d much in his Credit and Reputation of contracting, 
which was formerly ſo highly valued: the negotiating Genoeſe; did 
likewiſe fuffer not valy intheir own particular conceraments, but gene- 
rally in their Credit, which being formerly incredible with all Nati- 
ons, began by this Court-novelty, and by this alteration of pay, to 
leſſen. Forreign Nations ſuffer'd, which had truſted their moneys in 
the Banks of the Genoeſes; to the end, that they might exchange them 
from place to place throughout all Earope, for the maintenance of the 
Spaniſh Armies and Fleets : a great contrivement which had been long 
happily experienced, and ſuch as the Gold and Silver yearly broughtin 
by the Plate-fleer, and the Annual Revenues of the Crown nor being 
ſufficient forir, did like a devouring whirlepool, always open, require 
indeſinſte ready moneys, at all times, and in all Regions; which could 
be had no where elſe, but from the Mine of the Genoeſes Credit; all 
Merchants in all places ſuffer d in their Commerce and exchange of 
Moneys ; which is the only means to make uſe of ready moneys with 
leaſt danger and expence in fat- off Countries: the detaining theſe mo- 
neys in this Court occaſioned all this inconvenience; juſt as when the 
chief Fountain is dried up, all the Rivulets which derive from thence 
do grow dry likewiſe, and the Graſs is burat up. By theſe unuſual 
accidents the good correſpondency between the Genoeſes and this 
Crown began ſomewhat to ſlacken, advantage being the beſt nouriſh- 
meat to inclinition, and prejudice the worſt venome; bur thefe novel - 
ties began ſoon to ceaſe. 

For the Spaniards finding, at laſt, how neceſſary it was for ſo vaſt a 
m:chination to have Architects that were excellent at Traffick , who 
were born out by credit, and very cunning in the. winding aad turning 
ot Moneys and merchandize and finding that the Florentines, who in 
emulation or ſpite to the Genoeſes, were brought in by them to the con- 
tract, were not able to undergo ſuch a burthen; and that therefore 
their 
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their Negotiations did not only not proceed ſo well as they had hoped, 
but that Trade was interrupted, to the great prejudice of the Crown, 
it behoved them to reduce it into the ancient channel, and, in a greit 
part, to put it again into the hands of the Genoeſes; and this reſolution 
was the rather taken, for that the Spaniſh Officers tound, that Negotie 
ation by the Genoeſes was not ſo very prejudicial to the Kings purſe, 
nor to the bettering of their own fortunes, as ſome of them had belie- 
ved; for to boot that they found that the conſideration money was not 
ſo exceſſive, as had been thought; and that all the miſchief proceeded 
from the great expence which the paſſing of buſineſs through ſo many 
hands, and in ſo many places, brought with it, they afterwards, that they 
might make the Genoeſes plunge themſclyes further into bufineſs and 
negotiation, and take upon them greater bargains,made the King invite 
them by Commendams, Titles and Rewards, more then the emolu- - 
ment which the buſineſe did naturally bring with it; and though the 
. interrupted negotiation began to grow better, yet many Staple Towns 
of Trade were wanting, and therein many of their Creditors for ready 
money, who inftead of ready moneys which were due unto them at 
their Marts or Fairs, were forced to receive payment in credit given in 
far-off Countries: foas the affection of the Genoeſes being moved by 
ſo much prejudice, made the Citizens grow ſomewhat teſty; and on 
the other Ede hut Hob goblin which miſguiding the Spaniard in point of 
profit in negotiation had troubled the current of bufine(s,did alſo conti- 
nually vex theit minds, by the noiſe of the Genoeſes wealth, and did 
agen thoughts into them of taking from them what they bad gotten. 
They did not re- attempt their goods nor the payments of the contract. 
finding the great inconveniences which were occafioned by the laſt re- 
tentions; and which wete more apprehended now; by how much it 
was more neceſſary to maintain the credit of the negotiating Genoeſe, 
which was not a little diminiſh'd by the late Decree z and for that they 
ſaw the urgent neceſſities of the Crown, reduced by that Decree into 
great ſtreights: Leaving therefore the Negotiation untouched, they 
ſeized upon the yearly Rents of the Genoeſes, which were in Naples, 
Spain, and in the State of Mi{aiw, and which were of great worth; a re- 
ſolution which was ill reſented and worſe digeſted; for none being, al- 
moſt, prejudiced undet the name of Forteigners, but the Genoeſes, 
againſt whom the King had no juſt pretence at all, the injuſtice did the 
more appear, for that the natural Subjects goods were not retained: 
this afforded occaſion of ſeveral diſcourſes; as, whether the Kings Ex- 
chequer got more diſcredit, ot advantage by it; whether the Kings 
defigns were more advanced, or more retarded thereby; whether it 
did faſten or ſlacxen the devotion of the Genoeſes towards the Crown: 
Contrary effects ariſing from the ſame cauſe which brings profit, and 
ſhews Penury, which is a help to the Royal Revenue, and darkens Ma- 
jeſty , captivates the goods; and alienates the affection; leaving it 
in doubt, whether there be any thing of Royalty or Monarchy in that 
Project, which is neither order'd by Juſtice, nor accompanied with 
Generoſity; and b:caufe for juſtification of ſuch a Decree, proviſion 
might be bad for repairing the loſs, they talk'd of aſſigning reparation 


toſuchas were grieved z but the reſtoring was not ſo ready ner equal 
to 
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to the dammage undergone, as was the benefit of the ſecond retention 
efficacious in behalf of the Kings Exchequer, to make the Officers 
deſirous to reiterate it tothe prejudice of the ſame Gencelſes3 the ſecond 
decr e was theretore determined, which was the more felt, as the 
diſeaſe was more conſitm'd, and touched many in their livelihoods and 
families ; which was ſtomack'd by many, and began to corrupt that 
confidence and truſt which was formerly bad of the punctuality of 
that Crown, touching the payment of the Revenues thereof, which 
were ſold for ready monies, Wherefore they bethought themſelves 
of being more backwards in intereffing themſelves again with that 
Crown, and to liſten more to novelties; and finding what great de- 
falcations were made in their principles, by the retention of the Reve- 
nues, they began to fear, what hapned, that the malady would beever- 
laſting, and grow dayly worſe, They therefore ſtudied as much as they 
could to rid their hands of the Revenues, by ſelling the Principal; that 
they might imploy the price thereof in other States, in whoſe juſtice 
they mought more ſafely confide ; ſince ſuch vaſt ſums could not 
be imploy'd in the Territories of Genos, So as ſome thought of ſend - 
ing their monies to Rome, ſome to Venice; but this was preſently 
bindred by the ſame Spaniſh Officers. For being deſirous to keep the 
Genocſes ſubject to the Kings intereſts out of their own concernments, 
they by indirect means hindred the ſale of their principal; which 
proved very prejudicial to the Genoeſes; who not being able to re- 
ceive their Revenues, nor to make uſe of theia principal, were forc'd 
contrary to all right, to keep it ſubje& to a continual diminution s and 
the retention continuing, many Citizens loſt their greateſt wealth, 
whereby they maintained their families, Wherefore the Common- 
wealth which heard centinual complaints hereof, and evidently found 
how much the prejudice of private, perſons which was inſufferable, did 
tedound to the publick loſszwas forced to complain thereof to the King, 
by Ceſaro Dor, whom they ſeat Embaſſadour in extraordinary 
to him to that purpoſe: And he bringing back no ſatisſaction 
but in words, and faithful promiſes of making reparation for what 
loſs bad been ſuffer'd, and of deſiſting from being ſo in the future, 
which was not made good; forthe retention continued, and the Citi- 
zens began again to reſent yet more, and to grow cooler in their affe- 
ions to that Crown, This ill diſpoſition was yet more fomented, by 
but bad ſatis faction which the Common-wealth it ſelf received at the 
ſame time from the Officers of the Crown : Which beginning (as bath 
been ſaid elſewhere) from the impunity of the Conſpirators, which the 
ſame Officers with ſuch eagerneſs preſs d for, was reſented with no 
little admiration and grief by the private Citizens, and as conſtantly de- 
nyed by the Common-wealth. And as it was ſeen that this earneſt 
preſſing of the Spaniſh Officers aroſe from the immenſe deſire they bad 
to ſatis ſie the Duke of Saves ardent deſires, who was then a bitter Ene- 
my to the Common- wealth, and the chiet favourer of the Conſpiracy; 
ſo did the Common-wealth think her ſelf the more injured by that 
Crown; for that preferring the Duke of Sauoys reconciliation before 
the ſincere and never interrupted friendſhip of the Common-wealth, 
it had concluded peace with the Duke of Savoy, whilſt the differences 
| | e between 
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between that Duke and the Common- wealth, were not yet well 
compoſed, . To this was added the ardent defire of. that Crown, that 
Monſieur Di Sabran,Relident for the King of France, ſhould not be per- 
mitted to tarry in Genoa, which was interpreted by the Spaniards as a be- 
ginning of the alienation. between the Common; wealth and the Crown; 
by which occurrences the Kings Officers believing that the Genoeſe 
fell much off from the union, and good correſpondency towards the 
Kings Affairs; and fearing leſt the wound ſhould teſter, which might oc- 
caſion more miſchief, they bethought themſelves of a means, by which 
the generality of the Citizens ſhould be ĩinforced to be better inclined to 
the Crowns concernments then they held them to bezand more deſirous 
to joyn with the Court Agents in their deſires; which was an excepting 
ſome of the Citizens, who were held to be moſt affected to the Crown, 
from the retention of Revenues: thinking thereby to inſinuate unto the 
reſt that they might be the better able to get their rents, if they would 
appear partial to the Kings intereſt, This cauſed. great commotion 
amongſt the Citizens, all of them deteſted it, as ſeeds of civil diſſea- 
tion ſow'd by the Spaniſh Agents amongſt the Citizens. And the 
Common-wealth knowing how deeply this truck at the foundation 
of publich Concord, did at the firſt hearing very much reſent it; think- 
ing that the ſolid and well regulated Goyernment of the Common- 
wealth might be thereby much diſordered 5 fincethoſe that were ex- 
cepted might mind more their private then the publick good. And 
thoſe that were excepted were as much diſpleaſed thereat as were the 
reſt; who thinking themſelves to be more noted then favoured by that 
exception, ſeemed paxticularly offended, The Common-wealth 
therefore, that ſhe might countermine and reader this decree vain, 
which was ſo pernicious for her, ordered that whatſoever rents ſhauld 
be paid to thoſe that were excepted ſhould be ſhared equally hy all 
that were concern d in the like rents. So the Comman-wealth making 
uſe of her Native Liberty, would make 1taly ſee, and all Ghri- 
ſtendom, bow far ſne undervalued any Intereſt in reſpect of the liberty. 
The proceedings of the Marqueſs Sancta Croce, Generall of her Spa- 
niſh Fleets at Sea, did likewiſe much irritate all che Genoeſes; who 
though in reſpe& of what be bad done for the Common wealth, when 
he was made by the King Captain General of the Forces that were ſent 
to relieve her, he had received all the fatisfation both of honour and 
gratitude that ſhe could give him; yet the feeds of bad ſatis faction being 
already ſowed (as hath been ſaid) by the Conde Duca, to the prejudice of 
the Genoeſes intereſts z Sancta Groce who was one that did chiefly de- 
pend upon the authority of the Conde Duca, was of all others moſt 
{ollicitous and moſt accurate in ſeconding his Genius, greedily em- 
braced the occaſion which preſented it ſelf, of ſharing in his reſcat- 
ments. For being in Meßiina, with the Galleyes and Standard royal, 
when the Common - wealths Gallies came thither with her Standard, 
he intended ſome innovation, in prej udice to the precedency which was 
uſually given there to her Standard; which Luca Fuſtinians, the Cam- 
mon- wealths General, hearing, though he had much adoe to believe it, 
yet he took notice thereof, complained much, and endeavout ed to re- 


move him from the thought thereof , both by affe ctionate * 
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and by evident reaſons alleadged on the Common-wealths behalf, But 
in vain, for Sancta Croce was reſolute in his intention 3 ſo as Faſtinians 
ſeeing he could do no good upon him, that he might avoid further in- 
conveniences, reſolyed to be gon; and bringing news to Genoa of 
Sancta Croce's comportments, be inceaſed reſentment generally in the 
minds of all the Citizens, who were very much offended with the 
Spaniſh Officers for the continual injuries which they received from 
them: Wherefore the Common-wealth took from him all the pri- 
viledges which ſhe had granted him for his former ſervices, The 
Common - wealth was alſo very ſcuſible of another ſad accident, which 
bapned not long aſter, almoſt within fight of the City. Ten Holland ſhips 
came to Genoa fraught with merchandize, and victuals, which belong d 
partly to the publick Granary of Genoa, | ror to the private Genoeſes, 
and pattly to forreign Merchants who refided in Genos, Don Melchiore di 
Bergia, General of the Neopolitan Gallies, was inthe Haven of Vai neer 
Savena3 and hearing of theſe ſhips, put to Sea, and aſſaulted them, and 
took them, and carryed them away to Naples, with their lading as law- 
full prize 5 alledging for his defence, that being Holland ſhips, who were 
Enemies to the King, he might Jawtully take them. The Common- 
wealth held her ſelf offended by this action, ſeveral wayes 3 chiefly, for 
the violation of the juriſdiction of her See; pretending, as undoubtedly 
ſhe might, that the juriſdiction of the whole Liguſtick Sea did ancient- 
ly belong to her, ſhe having won it with ber own Fleets, having an- 
ciently defended it from the Saracens which pretenſion is approved 
by ancient Ceſarean priviledges, and by the authority of the mo — 
ancient Writers and Civiliaus. Moreover, ſhe held her ſelf injured by 
the interruption of commerce, and concourſe of Forreign Ships in her 
Havens , for wrong done to the publick Store- houſes of the City and 
ofthe Common- wealth; for the loſs that redounded to private Citi- 
zeus and to Forreigners, who reſided in the City upon account of bu- 
fineſs, and tothe Cuſtom- houſe; and finally, for the violation of the 
Laws of Hoſpitality: whilſt the Kings Captains abuſing the reception 
which is court ouſly given in the Havens of the Common -- wealth to 
the Kings Ships, tbey rewarded the courteſie with injurie and go out 
of their Havens where they are friendly received, ſecured, and turniſh'd 
with all neceſſaries to injure, the veſſels of the Common-wealths confe- 
derates; who frequenting the Haven of Gezos , come under aſſurance 
of publick faith, aad of the Common wealths protection, to ſupply the 
City with victuals, and to maintaine Commerce, which is one of the 
chief foundation of the City and State of Genoa. And really the Ships 
that were in Vai were rig d out by the monies of the Genoeſes, which 
was deta'n'd in the Kingdom of Naples z and was not only received and 
provided of all refreſhmeats in the Liguſtick Sea, So as the Common- 
wealch ſeeing that the Captains of thoſe Ships abuſed ſuch civility, aad 
had turned her high favours not onely to the abuſe of her it. ends, but of 
her ſelf, had occaſion to complain of this action, which might juſtly 
be eſteemed hoſtile; for indeed, what was it but debarring of free Com- 
merce between Forreigners and the City ? What, but to pre:end to be- 
ſiege the City by Sea? To the end that thoſe veſſels might not eater the 
City, which were by her favour permitted to enter; So as after fitting 
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complaints made both in publick and private, there were three Embaſ- 
ſadours choſen. The firſt was ſent to Spain, to complain of the injury 
received from Don Aelchior di Borgia in the Liguſtick Sea, and to de- 
mand ſatis faction: This was Eucca Fuſtinians, who being deſcended 
from a Father who had been long fince Doge, not long after his return 
from this Embaſhe,Awas with much applauſe choſen alſo Doge, as his 
Father had been before him. Another was ſent to France; to complain 
of the taking of many Veſſels of Genoa, which were taken by the 
French, who coming out of the French Seas with Letters of Mart grant- 
ed by the King, committed Piracy upon the Mediterranean: This was 
Fovannai Bapii ta Salad xo, one who had been long employed in 
Embaſhes forthe Common- wealth. The third, with title only of a 
Gentleman of Genos, was Facomo Negrone di Melchiore, a young man, 
but of great hopes, who was ſent to the United Provinces of Holland, 
to complain of what had been done in the Liguſtick Sea, of the common 
prejudice done to their Veſſels, and to the Merchandize intended for 
Genoa, to acquaint them how it was reſented by the Genoeſe, and with 
the remedy which was endeavoured and expected from the Court of 
Spain, to the end that thoſe Provinces might not have the Navigations 
of their Veſſels diſturbed nor interrupted afterwards. The two laſt of 
theſe Embaſhes were ill iaterpreted by the Spaniards; as eſteemed to be 
ſent tor the holding of cloſer intelligence with the King of France, and 
with the United Provinces. This jealouſie of the Court of Spain was 
augmented by another proviſion which it behoved the Commonwealth 
to make, touching the unloading and paſſage which was to be granted 
to the Subjects of Forreign Princes: For formerly, when for almoſt a 
whole Age the Spaniards had met with no competition in «ly from the 
French,neither by Sea nor Land, the conceſſion or inhibiting of landing 
or paſſage could cauſe no inconvenience 5 and therefore it being thought 
of little or no concernmeatrothe main Affairs, the arbitrèment of con- 
ceſſion or denial was in the two Colledges ; but now, when almoſt the 
whole ſtate of Aﬀairs was altered in Italy, by the French Forces, which 
kept frequently in Pied mont and Lombardy, and by the ſhipping of the 
ſame Crown, which entered the Mediterranean not long after, (as ſhall 
be ſaid hereafter) it became the Commonwealth to reflect more upon 
the importancy thereof then ſhe had done formecly ; wherefore, as 
things of greater concernment, it was thought fit that they ſhould be re- 
ſolved by the ſame Colledges, but by the intervening of the leſſer Col- 
ledg, according ro the publick Laws, which referr'd the dangerous at- 
fair of ſuch accidents to the ſaid Colledge. The reſult of this new de- 
liberation was, That conceſſion being to be carried by the moſt Votes; 
the Spaniards thought it would be a harder buſineſs ro be decided, by 
reaſon of the times, wherein they thought the Genoeſes had ſlackened 

their ſtudying the Kings good, many of the Genoeſes complaining, and, 
as being greatly concerned by the retention ot their Rents, exclaiming, 

that it was an unworthy and unjuſt thing, that the Spaniards ſhould 

purchaſe tbe conveniency of paſſage from the Swiſſers for great 

ſums of money, and other honourable terms, and that the Geno- 

eſes, receiving no recompence, ſhould moreover be deprived of 

their rents, which was the fortune Wherewith they maintained their 
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Houſes and Families; and which not being given gratis, but bought 
with ready monies, was due unto them by all Laws both Humane and 
Divine: And that, moreover, the publick dignity was contemned, and 
their Hoſpitalities were thereby violated. The King not approving 
of what Borgia bad done, and being defirous in ſome ſort to ſatis fie the 
Genoeſes complaints, which were preſt home by their Embaſſadour 
Fuſtiniano; did at laſt order by decree, that their merchandiſe and 
veſſels which were taken ſhould be reſtored; and as the ready execu- 
tion would have generally much quieted mens minds, ſo the difficulties 
put therein by the Spaniſh Agents in Italy did exaſperate them, and 
made the proviſo unſatis factory. But on the other +fide, the Spaniards 
did much reſent the Common-wealths reſolutions and not being able 
to endure that the free conceſſion of landing, unloading, and paſſage 
formerly granted unto thoſe of their Nation, ſhould be now any ways 
controverted; they thought that the favour their King bad ſhewn in 
the laſt War to the Common- wealth, ſhould be prefer d before any 
motive which ſhould have made the Common- wealth put on ſuch a 
reſolution. The Court of Spi had much adoe to believe that fo 
great a conſpiracy againſt the Common- wealth, and the great loſſes 
ſuffer d by that War, ſhould proceed onely from the Duke of Sawvsy's 
anger concerning E ucc harello, but rather for that the Common- wealth, 
contrary to the ends and interreſts of all the Italian Princes, would con- 
ſtantly maintain union with the Crown of Spain: ſo as the aſſiſtance 
given by Spain upon that occaſion to the Common- wealth, (to boot 
that it was not gratis, nor at the Kings expence, as thoſe which were 
ſubminiſtred for the protection of Mont ferrat; but paid for by the 
monies of the Genoeſes) was onely due to the Common- wealth 
from the King by the Laws of gratitude and good correſpondeancy, but 
requiſite for the ſafety ot the Kings Affairs in Italy; which would have 
run much hazard by the loſs of the Common- wealth. But howſoever, 
who knows not how far the merit of benefits received may be cancelled, 
and the memoy of them quite forgot, by loading thoſe that received 
them with wrongs and injuries? And yet the Common-wealth mind- 
ing more the ſubſtance of Affairs, then Accidents which may happen, 
ſhew'd plainiy to the whole world, and to the King and Court of Spain, 
in the ruptures which hapned afterwards, how confidetately ſhe pro- 
ceeded in her actions. 

For the Geaveles being amidſt theſe Commotions, the French 
thought they might prevail much with the Common wealth; and 
thinking that if they could draw her over to their fide, they ſhould bave 
as; good as effected their buſineſs 3 they endeayoured to make her de- 
Clare for them, as they had done the like with many other Princes of 
Italy. But the Common wealth which would never be brought to de- 
Clare for Spain, was far ſrom doing ſo; but carried her ſelf fo diſcreet- 
ly in her actions, as neicher of the Crowns had rea ſon to complain 
of her So as ſhe was equally pleaſing to them both 3 and her carri- 
age in the diſputes which ſucceeded afterwards betyeen the Forces of 
both the Crowns, was well received, Wherein ſh: wan ſo much cre- 
dit with the French, and of Spain's Admiral, being then in che Haven 
of Genoa, with the Standard royal, and with other Gallies, the Ad- 
miral 
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miral of France, came at the ſame time into the ſame Haven, with a 
greater number of Gallies and better provided for fight; and the con- 
flit might have proved dangerous to the Spaniards, had not the 
Common wealth interpoſed her ſelf: So that as if both of them had 
put their differences to be decided by her, they ſtay'd there quietly 
with incredible reſpect, and forbearing all the while of their abode 
there. And both their Admirals coming oa Jand walked up and 
down the City without any quarrelling; and that ſcemed to happea 
at this time inthe Haven City of Genoa, which hapned in Noah's Ark, 
where beaſts which were at enmity with one another, laying aſide all 
their rancour, lived peaceably together, The like hapned not long 
after inS4v#nse, whereinto eleven Neopolitan Gallies being entred, 
which had landed ſome Souldiers at Finale, they were overtaken by 
thirteen French Gallies, and after them came a great many French Fri- 
gats, not far from Sv which affuredly would have made themſelves 
maſters of the Neopolitan Gallies, had not Fehn Baptiſta Balians, who 
was then Governour of S4vozs, willed the French General to forbear 
all Hoſtility, which the French were ready to bave uſed to the Enemy: 
So as the King of Spain and his Ageats might perceive, how differently 
the Common- wealth (though ſo many ſeveral wayes injured by his 
Agents) had carried her ſelf, from what ſome Italian Princes had done, 
who were near ally'd to the Auſtrian blood, and who had received 
great honours and favours from the King: One whereot (as ſhall be 
ſaid in its due place) being hardly defired ro do fo by the French, de- 
clared abſolutely for Nentrality 3 and the other joyn d with the French, 
and went with them to aſſault Mill un. Theſe were the pract ces of the 
King of France, wrought in 1taly by his Agents; and theie were the 
fruits thereof 5 but yet that King forbore not to attempt tha: by Arms 
which he could but weakly compals by negotiation 3 not having drawn 
any others over to ſide with him, but the Dukes of Savoy and Parma, 
the latter more then willingly, the other much inforceds when War 
was opealy declared, he trailed an Army ot 2000 Horſe, and 12000 
Foot in Do/pheny, and ſent it into Piedmont under Marſhal Crickys to 
the end that joyning with the Forces of the Dukes of Say and Parma, 
they might begin to fall upon the State of Millais: Which being then 
unprovided of men, many whereof were employ'd in the Fatrolzxe 
againſt Rohan, was but in bad condition to defend it ſelf, The Duke 
of Sevey was to concur in this enterprize with 2000 Horſe, and with 
about 10000 Foot, and the Duke of Parma, with 7000 Foot and 1000 
Horſe s which made in all 5000 Horſe, and above 25000 Foot, a formi- 
dable Army for the State of Millain, though it had been ſufficiently 
provided of Souldiers,much more now when ie wanted them ſo much, 
Cricky appeared about the end of Auguſt, in the year 1635. wich 
Title of Lieutenant to the Duke of S«voy, who was choſen (as hath 
been faid) Captain General of the League, and of the King of France 
his Forces in 7#aly ; and having thrown a bridge over the Seſia, he pre- 
ſently took Is Vilkata, together with the Fort which the Spaniards had 
built there 3 and though he lay idle there ſome days, expecting the Col- 
leagues, yet he kept the Enemy in fuſpence, they aot knowing where 
this ſo great a preparation would _ fall: Doubtleſly they e 
aaa 2 mo 
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moſt to aſſault that part which the Millanois call beyond the Poe, in 
which, to boot with the Cities of Alefandria and Tortona, the Town 
of Valendæ is ſcituated, upon the right hand of the Poe, juſt over againſt 
la Lomellina z which though it were but badly defenſible, either by 
ſcituation or art, was notwithſtanding of great conſequence in reſpect 
of the Poe, which dividing this part from the reſt of the State, and 
there being no other Town upon the whole extent of her banks, fit 
for the caſting over of a bridge; therefore as when it was held by 
the Spaniards, it kept both parts of the State joyned together by thar 
bridges ſo being loſt, and the two parts disjoyn d, the one part could 
not well affiſtthe other; it was therefere to be feared, that if Valen : 
ſhould be loſt, all that part of the State would ſoon be taken; and that 
the other part being thereby weakned, and cut off from the Sea, 
ſhould be totally debar'd all Maritime ſuccour 3 ſo as this being added 
to the loſs of the Valtoline, it was cleetly ſeen how great a loſs to the 
State of Millan the taking of Valenza would prove: the inconvenieace 
grew the greater, for that the Duke of Parma being alienated , the 
accommodation which ( that part being loſt ) his territories could give 
for bringing relief by Sea, was alſo loſt; ſo as it was probable that 
Valen a would be the firſt place that the enemy would fall upon; and 
therefore the Cardinal who was the Governour, and the-other Of- 
fice-s, were troubled how to withſtand this ſo imminent danger, their 
forces being weakned, and their Souldiers exhauſted gz eſpecially ſince 
thoſe few that were left to defend the. State weve ſent for a little be- 
tore to keep Flanders from being aſſaulted by the French, and Hol- 
landers to the ſlenderneſs of the forces was added the weaknels of go- 
vernment 3 the Cardinal, who was Governour, was by profeſſion 2 
Church-man, and little, or not at all, vers'd in what belonged to war; 
though Don Carlo Colonns, a Commander long trayn'd up in the 
wars of Flanders, by orders from the King, commanded in chief the 
forces of the State; but Marqueſs Spizela, who was General of the 
Horſe, and of a ſuſperior quality, quitting his own command upon 
this occaſion, as not induring to be commanded by him, choſe to ſerve 
as a private Volunteer; the other Captains, though they did not 
openly refuſe to ſerve, yet did it but unwillingly; fo as the diſagree- 
ment, and di ſaffection of the Commanders, being added to the weak- 
neſs of the forces, made the defence dangerous; the danger was yet 
great, for feat leſt the Duke of Rohan, a Commander of known fame, 
might fall with his men from the Valtoline into ſome other part of the 
State, and might ſo divert thoſe few forces, which being all joyned to- 
gether. were not ſufficient to defend one part: or that joyning with 
others he might make the aſſault the ſorer; amidſt theſe dangers, the 
Duke of Parma, who had never been provoked by any hoſtile act, 
ſtuck not to be the firſt that entred armed into the State of Millan, in 
hoſtile manner, with ſeven thouſand Foot, and one thouſand Horſe, 
all very well appointed, about the beginning of September; he was 
not above twenty four years old; but being ſprightly, and building 
rather upon certainties then hopes, he at firſt entred the te:ritories of 
Tortona, and croſſing over, thoſe of Alleſſandriæ thought to joyn with 
the Marſhal, who was in the Villata, and with the Duke of Savey , who 
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expected his ſpeedy joyning with his Piemonteſe in this enterpriſe; and 
not being well entred into the State of Millain, he encountred twenty 
five thouſand Foot, divided into two bodies, at Ponte Carone; the one 
Spaniards, led on by Don Gaſparo d Azevedo, the other Neapolitans, 
conducted by Philippe Spinola, ſent from Naples by the Vice- roy 
Monterei, and landed but a little before in the Seas of Genoa, Are- 
vedo macht toremoſt, who not tarrying for Spinela, who followed half 
a days march'd behind, he fought the Duke; and being at the firſt ſhot in 
the head with a Musket he fell down dead; wherefore the Spaniards, 
though for a while they reſiſted yaliantly, yet being exceeded in num- 
bers, they were routed, and put to flight, the Duke hoping hereby for 
greater things; and being glad that he had begun ſo fortunately , went 
more couragiouſly. forwards; but he had loſt many of his men, part 
whereof were ſlain in the fight, part disbanded in the march; he 
found the Marſhal at PA ,q-, who was come thither with his men, to 
guide him, and ſecure him in his marchʒ aad turning with him back, he 
encamped before Yalenza3 where aſſigning the lower bank to the 
Duke for his quarters, and the upper bank to the Marqueſs Villeroy, who 
had ſome French Regiments with him, he himſelf kept with his men 
upon a hill behind: the Town; which being block d up on all ſides, 
could receive no ſuccour from any part, but onely by a bridge of Boats 
which was thrown over the Poe; the Town was not thought able to 
ld out longer then fix days, either by thoſe that were within, or 
thoſe that were without, and thoſe of the Spaniſh Army were ſo full of 
this opinion, as they cared not to defend it, thinking it better to quit it, 
and ſpare thoſe few Captains, and; Souldiers lives, in this fo great 
ſcarcity of men, which if they ſhould tarry to defend it, muſt neceſſarily 
be loſt; ſo as they were much aſtoniſhed and confuſed , not knowing 
whether they ſhould adveature the lives of the Defendants, not to 
loſe the Town,or (not to loſe the Defendants ) abandon a place of 
ſuch importance; to this was added, that there being none to com- 
mand in Chief there, but onely he who was truſted with it in time 
of peace, and whom they that were to enter would not obey, it be- 
hoved to ſend one of better quality and experience thither; Mar- 
queſs Spinola, one upon whom the eyes of all men were beat, though 
come thither as a Volunteer before the Marſhal went from Villata, 
had begun to make ſome fortifications 5 but would not take the place 
upon him, it being far interior to the place of General of the Horſe 
which he muſt then lay aſide; and it was refuſed by all others, fearing 
leſt they might loſe either their lives or honours there, or peradvea- 
ture both; ſo as they inclined rather to ſpare their men, then to defend 
the Town, which they held as good as loſt already; it hapned thac 
when the Marſhal went from Villata to meet the Duke of Parma, the 
Spaniard obſerved that he left Valenda behind him, and took the way 
towards Alleſſaudria, and afterwards, towards Tortona; ſo as they ima- 
gined he would firſt go to the taking of ſome one of thoſe Cities; 
wherefore Marqueſs Spinola went with ſome few Souldiers into Alleſ- 
ſandria (where General Colonna was,with the groſs of his men) and 
offered himſelf ready to defend either that Town or Tortona, if either 
of them ſhould be aſſaulted by the enemy 3 but when he ſaw the me, 
9 $ 
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ſhal return from Pivera, and go, together with the Duke, to before 

valen a, he haſted thither, with Colonna, and the men which were with 

him; and being come into the Town he found it provided ot an ex- 

cellent Commander, the Marqueſs of Celada, a Spaniard nobly born; 

whom being come a little before from Spain, and ſeeing that they were 

likely to abandon Valen a, could not ſuffer ſuch an amazment, and 

therewith ſuch a prejudice to the affairs of the Crown, and fo great a 

lefſening of the honor of Spain; he therefore offered to take upon him 

the defence of that Town, and to ſacrifice himfelf and his fortune in 
ſo dangerous a buſineſs, for the publick honour, aud ſafety ; who being 
2 Gentleman experienced in Arms, and fent from the Court, with title of 
General of che Horſe of an Army, which by the Kings order and ex- 
pence was to be raiſed in Alſatia, his offer was accepted , and much 
commended by the Governour of Millain; the fingular example of 
fo generous magnanimity encouraged many and fill'd them with ge- 
netous emulationsʒ ſo as not able to ſtand ſpectators of the toſs of that 
Towa to the loſs of their reputation, they reſolved to follow him 3 he 
entred Valena two days before Colonna and Spinols came thither, from 
Alleſſandria, with men, artillery, munition and victuals; Spinala took 
upon him the already begun defence the more willingly , now that he 
ſaw the place commanded by fo gallant a perſon, whom he had very 
well known in the Wars of Germany; and not refufing to ſerve under 
him, the generous Spaniards would not exerciſe command over his 
but left the titular, or ſeeming government, to Martine Galeno, who was 
the Governour before, in whole name all things were done; and they 
two, Celada and Spinola, joyntly and unanimouſly, did with much care 
and vigilancy minde the defence of:the beſieged Town; and ſeeing it 
provided of all things neceſſaty (for new proviſions were daily brought 
in by the bridge) they fell to fortifie it; but the Town being environed 
onely with an old ruinous wall, they firſt began to perfect the work 
which Spinola had begun, which was a great ſtrong Trench; which be- 
ing Flank'd with eight bulwarks, begirt the Town at a competeat di- 
ſtance, on the outſide; by which work, which was handſomly begun, 
and perfected, they hoped to keep the enemy from the wall, as long as 
poſſibly they could; and having time and convenience, through 
Cricky's negligence, to finiſh the work, they munited it with many men; 
and for the better defence, they, beſides the Bulwarks, made certain low 
Redoubts in the ditch, which they call Capponlere, by a word taken 
from Capons pens, which they are like; to theſe Capponiere fome ſlin- 
gers were ſent by a cover d way from the bnlwarks , who kept the 
enemy at ſuch a diſtance, as he could not come neer the wall, before 
he was maſter of the Cappomere; the taking whereof, as it was very 
bard, they being under the ſhelter of the Cannon, and musket of the 
Bulwarks which were on their backs; ſo were they eaſie to be recover- 
ed, in caſe they were loſt 5 for thofe that take them being play'd upon 
by the ſame Cannon, and Muskets which did firſt defend them, they 
are forc'd either to abandon their purchaſe immediately with much 
loſs of blood, firſt ſhed in the taking of them, and afterwards in aban- 
doning them; which being abandoned are eaſily re - taken by the ſaid 
Slingers, through the ſame cover d ways, who when they can mu no 
onger 
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longer defence, got with ſafety into the bulwarks ; the loſs therefore 
ſucceeding the defence, and the defencethe loſs, proviſion was had for 
the long preſervation and ſafety of the chief Bulwark , by which the 
place was ſecuredy a moderen invention, the which the ſleighter it ſeem'd 
to be, proved the more efficacious 3 tor it is apt to weary the fierceſt aſ= 
ſaults that can be given to Bulwarks; nor did they employ their time 

onely in fortifying and muniting, after Celada and Spinola were come, 
but in ſallying out alſo, and in aſſaults; for finding that the Duke of 
Parma quarters were not yet perfectly fortified, and hearing tbat his 
numbers were much diminiſhed by the running away of many of his 
men, they thought they might eaſily make themſelyes Maſters thereof 
by aſſaulting them early in the morning, whil'ſt the Soutdiers were a- 
ſleep; but the event anſwered not expeRation3 for as they ſallyed our, 
upon break of day, towards the Dukes quarters, they were driven back 
fo within their own walls, and fortifications, with loſs of men, and re- 
putation; Richard Auvegadro, General of the Dukes Horſe, a ſtout and 
well experieaced Flanders Souldier, whil'ſt he was diligently looking 
to affairs eſpied the enemy, and giving an Alarm immediatly , went 
out himſelf unarm'd,as he was, on horsback, with onely fourteen other 
horſe which he found ready, and in order, and encountred the enemy : 
and falling upon a ſquadron of Carabines , which were advanc'd be- 
fore the reſt, he after a ſleight Skirmiſh beat them back, and afforded 
time this mean while for the reſt to arm, and put themſelves in order to 
defend their quarters; which the enemy being aware off, and fearing 
they ſhould fail of their hopes, they retreated to within their works, in 
great confuſion, leaving ſome of their men dead behinde them, and a- 
mongſt which Don Jovan di Chiavari, nephew to Cardinal Albernizix 
whoſe death was recompenced with the like of Avegedroz who after 
having repuls'd the Carabines , being tranſported with the ſuc- 
ceſs , advanc'd forward, and going to aſſault tome Curaſſiers, 
was flain by a Musket ſhot, to the Dukes great grief; who con- 
fid:d much in kus Councel , valour and experience; Valea being 
fortified , and 5000 good foot being left there, Colonna went our 
with only 860 Horſe, and retreated to Pieve del Cairo, a Town beyond 
the Poe, in the Lomellina, fix miles from Valend a, expecting more 
men, which were to come from ſeveral parts; and in the interim was 
a Convoy to the Proviſions which were continually ſent; and this he 
did, leſt it might be taken by ſtoln aſſaults, which would have been 
prejudicial to the relieving of Valenda; wherein many valiant and ex- 
perieaced Commanders tarried, the very flower of the Spaniards, be- 
ſides Marquels Spinola; ſo as by the confidence that was had of them, 
by the Works and Fortifications which were continually made, and by 
the continued affiſtance that Don Carlo Colonna, who kept in tie Lomel. 
lina, gave them, the condition of the Town ſeemed to be ſomewhat bet - 
tered: This confidence grew greater, for that the beſiegers were found 
not to proceed wich ſuch vigour and diligence as they ought to have 
done. The Duke of Parma, who being ot a fiery ſpirit, and deſirous 
to bring the buſineſs to a good and ſpeedy end, thought every leaſt de- 
lay a lois of timeʒ nor could he endure that the buſinels, which of its felt 
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ed, by giving the enemy opportunity to fortifie z wherefore he conti- 
nually ſollicited the Marſhal, that he would begin the Trenches, prepare 
the Batteries, and do all things which might make for the ſpeedy takin 
of the Town: but the Marſhal continuing his careleſsneſs, lay ſtill idle, 
and as if ſeized on by a fatal dull drouſineſs, ſeemed as if be had left 
thinking of the buſineſs z and minding hunting more then warlike acti- 
ons, he did nothing for more then twelve days, but go daily to the Fo- 
reſt to hunt wild Beaſts; and paſt his time in other delights and enter - 
tainments, to the wonder and amazement ot all men, nay, even of 
the enemy, who often from their quarters ſaw him goa hunting; he pro- 
feſt he would not meddle with the buſineſs before the Duke of Savoy, 
who was General, ſhould come into the Camp with ſuch Forces as, by 
the Articles of the League, he was bound to do; and ſo much did all 
men wonder at this his manner of proceeding, and at theſe his failings, 
as not knowing whereuato elſe to refer it, it was almoſt generally ſuſ- 
peRed that he was bribed thereunto by the Spaniards; as if not know- 
ing what elſe to do in this perplexity of affairs, they had blunted the 
enemies ſteel with their gold: which the Duke of Parma ſuſpeRing, he 
for very anger bit his lips and his fingers ends; but at laſt, when the 
Duke of $«voy's men appeared under Marſhal Villa, who were not, both 
Horſe and Foot, above 5000 fighting men; and when not many day 4 
after the Duke himſelf appeared, they conſulted upon the manner how 
they ſhould go to work 3 which having reſolved upon in three days, and 
all requiſite proviſions and orders being taken, the Duke left the Mar- 
ueſs Villa to command his men, and return'd himſelf to Vercelli. The 
ukes men were quartered inthe Lomellina, a little above Valenxa, up- 
on the banks of Poe, where there is an Iſland, by which two Bridges 
being thrown over, one on either fide of the Iſland, conveniency of 
Commerce was afforded between the Duke of S«voy's quarter and thar 
of the Marſhals, which was on the other ſide the Poe, beneath Vicenda, 
and Parma s quarter which, was neer at hand; who having loſt many 
men, ſome whereof were run away, and ſome ready to run; and he 
fearing another aſſault, he deſired to be recruited by Cricty; the Mar- 
mal being weary of his ſo many preſſings to expedite the buſineſs, was 
very {low in granting him any recruits5 the chief reaſon why Marqueſs 
Villa took up his quarter inthe Lomeilina, was to keep the Town from 
being relieved by that way; ſo as being ſtreightned and inviron'd on that 
ſide of the Poe by Parmaand the French, and block'd upon this fide 
from receiving any relief from the State of Millain, the Town might be 
brought to ſurr.nder the ſooner z and that he might the better do this, 
he ſent ſome Souldiers by night to aſſault the Fort which guarded the 
head of the Bridge; and ſent ſome others afterwards, to the end, that 
whilſt thoſe within the Fort were buſie in defeading themſelves againſt 
the afſaulcers, they might fire the boats which upheld the Bridge, as 
they did; and after a fierce skirmiſh the Half-moon being taken, which 
gua d:dthe Bridge of the Fort, the aſſaĩ ants entred, hoping to tike the 
Fort it ſelt quickly, when the uſe of the Bridge being cut off by firing 
of the Boats, new men could not come from Valenxa to defend it; but 
many came out from Yalen{a, who quench'd the fire, and defended the 
Bridge, and who alſo recovered the Half. moon that was loſt, forcing 
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the aſſailants to retreat; but that which the Piedmonteſe could not ef- 
fect. was done the next night by tte River, which ſwelled ſo bigh as it 
brake the Bridge, and diſordered the Boats; which 5 being aware 
of be (eat a greater number to re-aſſumethe aſſault, who for a while 
were kept off by the Cannon and Muskets which plaid uponthem from 
the Town 5 but at laſt they took the Fort, though they were held play, 
till the Garriſon, by means of the Boats which were yet faſtned to the 
bank, got off with the leſs of about 200 men, whereof ſome were 
drown'd whilſt they ſought to ſave themſelves from the enemy; the 
reſt being carried down the River in two Boats; the one whereof got 
ſafe to land, the other being driven upon the ſhore in the Parma 
quarters, were at firſt ſhot at, but afterward, upon yiclding themſely 
were taken Priſoners. This accident did much trouble the Span 
Camp, which being weak for want of men thought itſelf not ſafe in 
Pieve, whither, as hath been ſaid, it had retreated, when it came out 
of Yalenza ; wheretore Colonna, calling a Councel of War, ask d 
their opinion touching the urgency of the preſent condition; the great- 
ter and better part were for retiring from thoſe quarters z thinking it the 
better courſe to preſerve their men, then to tarry in Valend a, which hot 
being to be relieved when the Bridge was broken, would aſſuredly be 
aſſaulted by Villa, who, being a wiſe Commander, had found the weak- 
neſs of their men and quarters. Colonna inclined to this opinion, who 
to this purpoſe had ſent ſome to finde where they might quarter with 
moſt ſafety thereabouts : but Frederick Imperiale, Son to the Marqueſs 
of 0ira, Nephew by the Siſters ſide to the late Marqueſs Spinsla, an 
approved Souldier, and train d up under his Uncle in the wars of Flan- 
ders, was of anether mind; and with him did Pietro d Arojoyn, who 
was Lieutenant of the Horſes their reaſons were, that they were to 
keep that ſtation, wereit only not to ſhew theis fear and weakneſs to 
theedemy, and not to make the defendants deſpair of ſuccour by their 
removal; that it was not probable that Villa, who was a no leſs wiſe 
then valiant. Commander, being bound to keep the Town from being 
relieved, would quit his ſtation to hazard an unſafe mn thar 
the place was capable of Fortification, and that it could not be long ere 
new Forces would come from the State of Millan, who were ready 
romarch, and who when they ſhould be come, the beſieged would 
ceaſe to fear any longer. This opinion was approved by all, and was 
ſucceſsful in the ſequel 3 for that very night there came thithec,a Brigade 
of Lombards, ſpeedily raiſed at his own charge, by Cardinal Trivultio, 
in the name of his Son the Prince, and brought unto the Camp by 
Count Carlo Marliani, conſiſting for the moſt part of Souldiers that 
had fled from the Duke of Parma, whilſt going out of the Territories 
of Piacenza, he went to joyn with the French Camp, and which were 
incited by the Cardinals authority, and by his large pay; they were a 
great help to the condition of affairs, in this ſo great ſcarcity of men, 
and when things were tottering, having not only weakned the Dukes 
Forces, but ſtrengthned the Spaniſh Camp; ſo as Colonna, who toge- 
ther wich the remainder of his men, Valen a being well garriſon' d, 
could not keep the field, nor look the enemy in the face, but was likely 
to have abandoned his ſtationz was __ bY 2 coming of this Brigade 
| to 
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to make his ſtation good, to face his enemy, to maintain the affairs of 
the Town in reputation, to keep the enemy from forragiag, to ſcoure 
the Country to the prejudice of the enemy, and to attempt ſomewhat 
upon the 1 owns thereabouts, particularly againſt. Stiranno. Doa 
Martino of Aragon came thither alſo not long after, withſome Com- 
paniey of his Brigade which were quarter d in Novara; and ſome few - 
days after there came two other Brigades thither fram Naples, raiſed by 
the Viceroy Monteret, as ſoon as he heard that the State of, Millain was 
aſſaulted; the one conſiſted of 1200 Foot, conducted by Don Carle 
della data, the othet by Lucio Boccapiapola, wherein were 1600 mea; 
ſo as the Camp was much re-inforced by the coming of theſe men; 
but though theſe Forces were ſufficient for the ſafety of the Camp, and 
fe the keeping of the Field; yet did they not at all ſerve for the de. 
tenceor relief of the Town, which was ſevered from the River, and 
incloſed by the enemy on both ſides, who were very well fortified z and 
whick Town was already begun to be batter d, and aſſaulted: the chief 
Battery was placed by the Covent of the Capuchins, ſitutated at the 
foot of a Hill, behind Yalenzs, which by reaſon of the neerneſs and 
height of ſituation did abſolutely command it; the others were diſ- 
— of lower in fit places; but though they all plaid continually, yet 
did they but little harm, not playing all upon one place, but ſometimes 
on one place, fometimes on another, according as they were levelled, 
to the no little wonder of the defendants, who laugh d at ſuch Batteries; 
and the affailants ſeeing how little good they did thereby, began to turn 
their Batteries upon the houſes; but were it either the fault of the Can- 
noniers, or tit ignorance or treachery of thoſe that ordered the Bat- 
reries, they got no more advantage thereby; for the bullets flew ſo 
higb, as, for the moſt part, they either fell into the River, without 
touching the houfes, or upon the x, 2 aq bank of the Lomellina, ſo as 
they only beat down one Gate, and the tops of two neighbouring Tow- 
ers, which were ſoon mended by the defendants diligence, The Duke 
of Parma was impa! ĩent to ſee this, finding thereby the miſcarriage of 
the enterpriſe, foreſeeing the ruine of his ſa high hopes, and the in- 
ſuing of the like to his own Territories 3 ro this was added, that Cricky 
who did not much mind the Siege, was very negligent in the Govern- 
ment, and in the Diſcipline of the Camp; ſo as his men were likewiſe 
much leſſened by running away: he was therefore forced to ſend for 
2000 of the Militia of Montferrat, till he might receive new recruits 
from France; and the Duke being in greater want of men then the 
Marſha}, (for his men ran ſo faſt away, that of 1000 Horſe which he 
brought with him from Parma, there remained but 200, and of the 
7000 Foot, leſs then 30003) nor knowing from whence to get any 
more, he lay idle in his quarters; and there being no good correſpon- 
dency held between him and the Marſhal, he could not expect any aſ- 
ſiſtance from him z and though the Dukes diſpleaſure appeared to be 
ſomewbat mitigated by the coming of a Gentlemen, who was ſeat to 
tbe Camp by Cardinal Richlieu, to keep the Duke Readfaſt to the 
League, and to chide the Marſhal for his proceedings, as well in carry - 
ing on the Siege, as in his behaviour to the Duke; and to wiſh him in 
the Kings name that he ſhould hereafter treat the Duke with all honour 
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and ſatisfaction; yet theſe reprehenſions being thought to proceed 
trom ſome complaints made to the Court by the Duke, they cauſed 
no good effects inwardly 3 and were ſo far from ſweetening their di- 
ſtaſtes, as they did rather exaſperate the malignancy which they had 
conceived one agaĩinſt another; and yet the Duke, continuing conſtant 
to the League, did not only not repent what he had done, but notwith- 
ſtanding ſo many diſtaſtes and misfortunes, profeſs d more conſtancy 
ſtill in his reſolutions to Monſigaior Corio Pannolini, Vice - legate of Bi- 
lognia, who was ſent unto him by the Pope, who being much preſs'd 
by the continual complaints of the Spaniſh Agents, had ſent him to 
admoniſh the Duke ſeriouſly, and to wiſh him that he would retireto hs 
own Dominions, and not perſevere in the League any longer, to the ſo 
great perturbance of 7zaly, and of the publick peace, The Pope, all 
the while that the Duke appeared ſo highly diſtaſted with the Court of 
Spain, that he prepared for Acms, that be took Commanders and Soul- 
dicrs into pay, with manifeſt appearance of making war with Spain; 
never cared co ſuppreſs ſo great a commotion, nor to ſpriakle a little 
water upon ſo great a flame; nor did the event of this Negotiation de- 
ceive the judgement which was made thereof; for when the Vice legate 
was come unto the Camp, and had delivered his Embaſſie to the 
Duke; the Duke did not only not at all value it, but acquainted the 
Marſhal with it; wherewith the Marſbal thinking himſelt injured, he 
complained bitterly to the Vice-legate, that the Pope ſhould uſe his au- 
thority to divert the Kings Colleagues, and to withdraw them from 
ſiding with his King: at the making of which complaints the Duke be- 
ing preſent, he ſeemed allo to be diſpleaſed with the Vice- iegate; ſo as 
the Vice - legate return d with#linle ſatisfaction, and leſs fruit of his 
Negotiation, to Bologiza; and the Pope not any ways reſenting this 
ſucceſs, nor having at any time after preſs d the Duke to deſiſt from this 
enterpriſe, he did not only not appeaſe the anger of the Span ards, bug 
did the more confirm the general jealouſies which were conceived at 
theſe proceedings : it being unlikely, that he who, whea he might, 
cared not to keep his Vaſſal from beginning ſuch a bufineſs, ſhould en- 
deavour to withdraw him from i-, when he was dezply engaged therein, 
Now to teaſſume the Siege of Valenza. New recruits came daily to 
the Marſhal from France; ſo as the Camp being much encreaſed, whea 
they ſaw they did no good by their batteries, they fell to aſſault the Tren- 
ches, about which, as alſo about the Capponiere, much labour was 
taken, with variety of fortune, and mortality of the parties; the end 
whereof proved, that ſeveral reiterated aſſaults proved till unfortu- 
nate tothe Aſſailants, who were never able to take any thing ſave one 
Capponitre, which they got not without much loſs, and did not keep 
long; and yet the Defeadants having loſt many men, and not being 
able to be recruited, they began to forbear making out any more ſalli s, 
where by they had not a little prejudiced the Enemy; ſo as minding on- 
ly the defence of their Treaches, they endeavoured to preſerve them - 
ſelves as much as they could, and to draw out the Siege at leaſt ſo long 
as that the earth might become untractable by the rains of the apptoach- 
ing winter, and might force the Enemy to be gone. But though the 
detendants had the better of the e in repulſing aſſaults, yet was 
B 2 — 
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it not had without the loſs of many men, whereof Ceſare Caraffs was 
ſlain for one, and a Spaniſh Serjeant Major; but many more of the 
meaner ſort of Souldiers, and many of the Captains, Officers, and Per- 
ſons of Quality, of the Enemy, were flain; but all this was not conſi- 
detable, by reaſon of the continual recruits which they received from 
France; and it was reported, that ten Regiments were upon their 
march; ſo as the Town was not likely to hold out long: Moreover, by 
reaſon of the length of the Siege, many things neceſſary for the main- 
taining of the Town grew ſcarce, Moneys, Salr, Match, Oyl, and 
Griſt, the Enemy having beaten down the Mills which had furniſh'd 
the Town with Griſt 3 and none being left but two hand-mills, the gc- 
neral neceſſity could be but badly ſupplied : Therefore all hope of pre- 
ſerving the place grew daily leſs and leſs, not only in the defendants, 
who through ſuch wants decreaſed, but in thoſe who laboured to relieve 
them for it being to be done either on this ſide, or on that ſide the Ri- 
ver, it was (if not impoſſible) very hard to be done on either fide. There 
was no thought of relieving it by the Lomellina, the Bridg being down; 
and to relieve it on the other fide was too deſperate a buſineſs, the 
Mountain at the Foot whereof the Town ſtood, the Hill which ſtood 
on the fide of it, the fields and banks which environed it being all of 
them poſſeſs'd, and well munited by the enemy; and Parma's quarter 
was at laſt recruited 7 the Marſhal : The difficulties growing thus 
great, the chiefeſt of the Spaniſh Army began to deteſt the generous 
reſolution of Celada and 5pinels, by which they and ſo many of their 
beſt men hadengaged themſelves in that defence, and whereby they 
bad been obliged to hazard the Garriſon and State of MiHa!n: not 
knowing therefore very well what to do, they inclined rather to aban- 
don then to relieve the Town; and beginning now totally to deſpair 
of keeping it, they began to think what they were to do when it ſhould 
be loſt; and foreſeeing that when the enemy ſhould have taken Valen- 
Na, they would go either into Alleſſandria, or into the Territories of 
Tortona, as they openly threatned they would do, they began to build a 
Fort beneath YalenFa, there where the Tanaro falls into the Poe, in- 
tending to throw a Bridge over there, whereby paſſing over into the 
Territories of Aleſſandria, they might the more eafily get into that part 
of the State, to relieve either of thoſe Ciries it they ſhould be beſieged, 
or to defend the Campagna if it ſhould be annoyed by inroads, or at 
leaſt that they might bring ſome help to the languiſning Town, if any 
way might be opened whereby to do it on that ſide; which though they 
were but ſlender undertakings, and but of little hope, yet the extremi- 
ty wherein they were did either perſwade them to it, or made them be- 
lieve it to be the leaſt of evils: whilſt the Spaniſh Army was amidſt 
theſe miſeries, troubles and dangers, three, Brigades came very ſea- 
ſonably; the one Spaniards, under Don John di Garray , the other 
two Neapolitans, under Achilles Minutulo, and under Andrea, Count 
di Marianella, which made in all about 4000 good men, and well 
appointed, who were ſent by Sea by Marquels Sancta Croce; who 
being gone the third time from Naples with the Fleer to Sea , to 
aſſault Provence, and hearing the great danger that Yalenza was in, (and 
then the State of Millain,) held it his better courſe to ende.your the pre- 
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ſervation of that State, then to put for poſſeſſing what belong d to an- 
other; deferring therefore his chief enterprize, he very ſeaſonably 
landed theſe Brigades at Finale, and ſent them to before Valend a, by 
whole coming the Spaniſh affairs got a little breath, and every one be- 

gan to hold the abandoning of Valea, and the Captains therein, to be 
not onely ignominious, and deteſtable, but dangerous, and ruinous; 
ſo as they reſolved by all means to relieve it; to this purpoſe they held 
a conſultation in Dorne, a Town between Pavia and Ia Pieve del Cairo, 
whither all the Commanders, and Chief Officers being come; as tte 
Cardinal Alborno N, and with him Don Franciſco di Melo, Don An- 
tonio Ronchillio, who was Lord Chancellour, and divers others of the 
Councel both of State, and War; they all were of opinion that the 
Town mult be relieved $* but with ſuch caution, and circumpection, as 
that by ſo doing they might not be enforced to a battel, which notwith- 
Aanding the re-inforcemeat which was come, they did, all of them, ab- 
hor : the reſolution was in it ſelf repugnant, by reaſon of the neerneſs of 
enemies army, for the caution did abſolutely reſiſt the execution of it; 
and yet the bufineſs being long diſculs d, there was a remedy found: 
Don Martin d Aragona, and Don Foby di Garrai, took upon them the 
charge of this buſineſs, and propounded a means which was generally 
approved, and found a way how to relieve the Town ſafely, without 
hazzarding battle; and it was this, that ſome place ſhould be found out 
in the Lomelli na, neer the Poe, and neer Valen a, capable to receive the 
whole Army, and all proviſions neceſſary for the maintenance there- 
of, which might be ſo fortified, as they might not be compelled to quit 
it, nor be brought to fight, neither by aſſault, nor want of proviſions 
from whence they proved thus, that it might be poſſible to relieve the 
Town, without being forc'd to fight; the men which lay before Valenxa 
would either come & joya with the Pidemonteſe, who were quarter d on 
this fide the Poe, and which were feweſt in number; or they would not 
come; if they ſhould not come, who could doubt but that the Army 
being ſafely quartered in the Lomellina, wherein were 6000 Foot, and 
1200 Horſe, all of them good men, and well appointed, and being to 
be maſters of the field, might by boats brought by land bring into the 
Town what relief they liſted, and not ſo only, but by the advantage of 
their numbers force the Savoyards to quit their quarters; and if they 
ſhould come to joyn with them, and that the greater part of thoſe thar 
lay before Valenza ſhould paſs from that place to this, it was certain 

that they could d:aw the enemies army out of their quarters, without 

much ſlackning the ſiege of Yalenze; in which caſe, the Town wanting 
oppoſers, they would not need many defendants, whereof having alrea- 

dy more then needed, the ſame effect would be wrought by the paſſing 
over of the enemy, as if they ſhould be ſuccor d by the defendants, more- 
over the enemies trenches being weakned , & almoſt abandoned by that 
coming over, men enough, and ſufficient proviſion might be convey'd 

into Yalenza, trom the City of Aleßandria; theſe things being granted, 

they proved that doubtleſly the Town might be relieved, without their 
armies being torc'd to fight; this dilemma was generally approved of, ſo 
as ſome might be ſent to diſcover the countrey, & the enemies fortificati- 
ons, before the reſolution ſhould be put in practicezbut becauſe there was 
| ſome 
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ſome difference in opinion between Aragon, and Garra, about the man- 
ner how the ſuccour ſhould march towards the river, and about choo- 
ſing the place where the whole Army might be ſafely quartered y as 
alſo where they were to put the Boats into the water, which wereto 
conveigh in the ſuccour 3 they were both of them ordered, that taking 
along with them Colonel Frederick Imperiale, Vincenzo Monſury, and 
the Count Trotti, they ſhould go to diſcover the Country, and chooſe 
out both the ſafeſt p'aces z having with them a Convoy of four troops 
of Horſe, they viewed all the parts thereabouts narrowly , not with- 
out ſome oppoſition made by the enemy , who met them with 
the like number of Horſe, ſoa Skirmiſh hapned between them , with 
ſome advantage to the diſcoverers, who effected what they went a- 
bout; they found a place neer a Chappel, between Fraſcarvolo and the 
Poe, as fit as might be for their purpoſe z being far from the enemy, 
munited before by a deep way, and behind by a rivulet of cleer water, 
which ſerved not onely for a ditch, and ſafety, but for drink for the 
Camp; and which was of more concernmeat, the place was almoſt 
fortified of it ſelf; they found it a harder buſineſs to chooſe the other 
place, for conveying the boats over, by reaſon of the Fort, which being 
firſt built to defend the head of the bridge belonging to Valens to- 
wards Lomellina, and which (as hath been ſaid) was afterwards ta- 
ken by Marqueſs Villa, was ſtill held by the enemy, and commanding 
both the upper and the lower fide, kept them from all hopes of com- 
aſſing their intents; and the leſs, tor that though the retaking of that 
Fort was a thing not difficult of itſelf, yet was it dangerous to put 
for, for fear leſt the attempting of it would draw all the Enemies For- 
ces to defend it; in which caſe, they muſt either go thither with their 
whole Camp, and come to a battle, ot not coming, quit the buſineſs; 
the one of which was contrary to the reſolution they had taken, the 
other of little honour, and leſs advantage. For their deſign being diſ- 
covered by the attempt, they would fortifie the bank better; they there - 
fore out of theſe reſpects left thinking of taking the Fort, and there · 
wich the diſcovery of the upper bank, which lying between the Fort 
and the Piedmonteſes quarters, they could not well do; and weat to 
diſcover the lower ſide, where they obſerved a place which being far 
enough off was out ot the Forts reach, and fit to bring relief. So as 
they all approved it, except Imperiale, who ſaid that the ſame diſtance 
which rendred that place free from being offended by the Fort, made ir 
alſo too far off tor bringing relief, ſince it anſwer'd not juſt upon 
the banks of ValenN a; but between Valenza and the Parma quarters, 
ſo as the boats which ſhould be put in there, would be neceſſarily car- 
ried lower by the current of the River; and falling towards the Parma 
quarters would not relieve the place beſieged, but the beſiegers. 
He therefore was for bringing ſuccour by the bank above the Fort, 
where the current would carry the boats to the very {ide of Yalenze; 
and that to keep them from being endangered by the Pied monte ies 
quarters, the body of their Army ſhould advance, and by its interpo- 
ſition keep the ſuccour trom being offended. But this was not then 
neither approved, as being contrary to the reſolution of avoiding being 
compelled to fight; they therefore continued their choice in 8 
places, 
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places, and the Camp · maſter General had notice given him thereof, 
that he might advance with the Army. The Army marched , and 
being come to the place near the Chappel, they made 2 flying l. ua- 
dron of 800 commanded foot of ſeveral Nations; which being le by 
Marqueſs Torrecuſo a Neapolitan, ..was ſent to Fraſcarvolo, which was 
the neareſt place to the Enemies quarters, that he might keep there, and 
ſecure thoſe who wrought upon the Trenches; and that he might be 
ready to receive. and withſtand the firſt incounters. The reſt of the 
Camp ſtaying at the Chappel, there made up the body of an Army 
and immediately giving out Mattocks, Pales and Spades, fell to for- 
tifie, aud perfected their works in one night and day; and having 
brought thither che proviſions which had been diligeatly provided by 
Senator Arias, th:y ſtood expeRing whatthe Enemy would do in this 
ſo great alteration of Affairs. They were not long in comprehending, 
that counſels and reſolutions which are taken in common are better 
acted then diſcour: d of for the Marſhal and Duke of Parma. fearin 
Villas quarter, and that relief would undoubtedly be brought if they di 
not paſs over the Pos, went with the greateſt and beſt part of their men 
tothe Piedmont quarter, where the Duke who was come but a little 
before from Verſelli was; and thinking it now time to fall to work, they 
marched out in ranks inxo the field, to aſſault the ſuccouring Army z they 
were about 4500 Foot, who all obeyedthe Duke of Savvy , the Ge- 
neral of the Colleagues they advanced onthe left hand towards Fraſ- 
carvolo, having ſent ſome Trovps of Horſe before, and ſome Foot 
towards the right hand near Poe, to hold thoſe Forces in play, and to op- 
poſe them which ſhould come from the left wing of the Spaniſh 
Camp. Torrecuſo march d out with his men from Fraſcarvols againſt 
the Enemies Army, when he ſaw it march toward him; and putting 
his men into a ſquadron, advanced with certain Files of Musketeers, 
and poſſes d himſelf of a great hedge which was before him: Under 
the ſhelter whereof he very ſeaſonably let fly a ſhower of Musket-ſhot, 
againſt the Enemies van which approached; whereat the Spaniards, 
who were at dinner, ſtood to their Arms, and putthemſelyes in a defen- 
ſive poſture. The General was in his quarters, which were between 
the Artllery and the body of the Army; he ordered his Foot and 
Horſe to draw out into ranks, the Foot within the Trenches, and the 
Horſe at the place appointed for the Magazine; and in this interim 
the skirmifh grew hot between Terrecuſo and the Enemies Camp. The 
Generall wholly inteat how Affairs ſhould be governed in this onſet, 
and knowing Torrecuſo wanted Horſe, commanded Don Alvaro Asi- 
nones, Leiutenant General of the Neapolitan Horſe, to go ſpeedily 
and rece.veor withſtand him with three Troops of Horſe, which were 
then upon the guard; and ſent Dow Fobn di Garrai firſt to him with 
2 ſtrength of Musketiers, and ſome carts of Ammunition, and after- 
ward Don Martin of Aragon, Quinones finding Torrecuſoalre:dy much 
ingaged, kept in a place a little diſtant from the'skirmith ; and Garrai, 
with Aragon, advancing,re-inforc'd ſome ſtations which they held to be 
convenient to maintain the skirmiſn; which when the General faw 
it grew greater then was thought it would have done, and that Qui- 
nones (tir'd not, be ſeat Colonel Imperiale, with two Troops of Horſe, 
to 
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to aſſiſt the fight, with ditections to tell Torrecsſo, that be ſhould not 
ingage any further, and to proteſt unto him, that if he ſhould be fur- 
ther charged by the Enemy, he would ſend him no more help then 
what he had already done; becauſe, according to the common ſence, 
he would not indanger a general battle. He notwithſtanding endea- 
voured with the Horſe, which imperiale brought, to defend thoſe ſta- 
tions which were reigforced by Foot: So as. the skirmiſh being main- 
tained valiantly, and in good didet on this fade, it continued tor full 
four hours; neither fide ſending out any more men: For Colonna 
would not, as it was agreed upon, ingage himſelf in a general combat, 
and the Colleagues Army, which eſteeming the Enemy to be far infe- 
riour to them in Forces, was gon out with an intent to fall upon them, 
and defeat them utterly; ſeeing how Affairs were ordered, and that 
the Enemy, without coming out of his Trenches, ſent a good ſtrength 
of men out againſt him, conjectured that the Enemy was ſtronger then 
he thought at firſt he was; ſo as he cated not much to inforce the firſt 
encounters any more, but kept on the fight with ſleight skirmiſhes till 
night coming on, he retreated to his quarters, from whence he was 
with ſuch fervour come, Though ſome will have it that there was no 
good correſpondency between the Duke of Savey & the Marſhal, which 
was the cauſe why things were not acted as it was agreed they ſhould 
be. Torrecuſo ſeeing that the defendants had the better, and having re- 
ceived orders not to advance any further, retired alfo into Fraſcarvolo, 
more like a Conquerour then conquered ; and to obſerve his orders, 
he with-held his men from purſuing the Enemy, as they were deſirous 
to do. But the Spaniſh Commanders being aware, that by the com- 
ing over of many of their men to that part, the Camp before Valenz a 
was much leſſened, and the Trenches but badly guarded 5 order was 
given that 500 Foot ſhould come from Alleſandra to Valenza, with 
good ſtore of match, which the Town wanted much. Theſe were 
led on by the Camp-maſter Lodovico Guaſco, being guided by Maxi- 
milians Stampa, Count di Monte Caſtello, nephew to Gzaſco, who knew 
thoſe ways very well; and paſſing on ſuccesfully between the Duke of 
Parma's Quarters and thoſe of the Montferrians, they were not at all di- 
ſturb'd by the enemy, that fade being open, without Treaches, and al- 
moſt abandoned; but they ran danger in approaching the fortification 
of their friends; for as they drew near Fort Roſaris, a Fort which 
ſtood towards the Mountain , and which had been bravely defended 
all the time of the fiege by oitauiano ſauli, a Gentleman of Genes; and 
the fore-runners, or Scouts, not having given the true watch-word 
whereby they were to have been admitted and received, but had gi- 
ven the laſt nights watch-word , Sauli doubted that ſome treachery 
might lie hid under that falſe word, and therefore made them 
keep aloof off with his Musket ſhot, wherewith ſome of them were 
ſlain; but when Gwuaſco, and other Captains who were very well 
known to Sauli, began to parly, they were ſoon known, and let in; by 
this happy ſucceſs another better fortune followed; for Cricky, and 
the Duke of Parma, hearing that this relief was brought into ValenN a, 
which was reported to be greater then it was, they began to apprehend 
the ſafety of their own Trenches, quarters, Artillery and Baggage, in 
Cale 
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caſe they ſhould be aſſaulted by thoſe that brought in the ſuccour; for 
knowing in what woful condition they had left them, they yetily belle- 
ved they would have been taken and ſack d, with the loſs not only of 
their honour, but of their Artillery, and with the deſtroying of their 
Fortifications, and the loſs of choſe fer men that were left to defend 
them, ſo as they thought good to return ſpeedily to their firſt Quarters, 
This ſo ſudden reſolution of the Colleagues facilitated the bringing 

in of the whole relief by the Lomellina3 forthe Spaniſh Army being en- 
couraged by the preceding days ſucceſs, and ſeeing that rhe Enemy had 
abandoned the field, knew they were abſolute Maſters on this {ide the 
Poe, and ſaw not any thing that could keep them from relieving the 
Town; leaving therefore all their Militia, with half their Foot, under 
the command of Camp maſter Borcapianola, to guard their Quarters, 
they went out early in the morning with the reſt of their men, and 
marched towards the uppec bank. The Horſe, which was commanded 
by the Count 41 Sora, marched: on the right wing, within ſight of the 
Piedmonteſe Quarters, to the end that the Foot, which were divided in- 
to three Squadrons, being ſheltred by them, might advance ſafely to- 
wards the ſame ſide, and with them the munition; and three Troops 
of Horſe went before the Foot Van. The convoy of relief went on 
the other ſide, towards the place that was choſen on the lower bank, led 
on by the Marqueſs Lanato, and Colonel Frederick Imperiale, to whoſe 
charge the whole buſineſs was committed: Two pieces of Cannon 
went before them, with ſome Foot; and behind came a competent 
number of Carriages, loaded with Boats, and with all things requiſite 
for relieving the Town. In this poſture did the Army march, being 
favoured by a thick miſt, which kept them from being ſeen by the Ene- 
my; and whilſt the Scouts went without any oppoſition to the other 
ſide, Don Fobn di Garrai, who having better conſidered the windings 
of the Poe, and finding by the manner of the Enemies proceedings 
that no Forces would come from the Piedmonteſe Quarters which 
might any ways make him apprehend a general Battle, (baving firſt 
agreed with Colonna, that the ſuccour would come ſafe between the 
atoreſaid Quarters, and the Fort) he ordered Lanats and Imperiale that 
they ſhould go thitherward, and towardsthe place which was firſt pro- 
poſed by Imperiale, to execute their Commiſſion : The new Order was 
obeyed forthwithz ſo as the ſuccour wheeling about behind the Fort, 
it drew neer the bank which was above it, where it was playd upon 
by Musket ſhot, which came in abundance from the ſaid Fort, 
and by two pieces of Cannon, which play d from the top of the oppo- 
fire ſhore z but the Cannon ſhor, though it were dreadful, yet being 
made but ſeldom, they did more terrifie then endammage; and to the 
hail of musker-ſhot which came from the Fort, no readier nor fitter re- 
medy could be found out then to aſſault the Fort: Wherefore Colonel 
Imperiale, who attending ſtill upon the ſuccour, ſaw how neceſſaty ir 
was to provide againſt this inconveniency, ſent to advertiſe Celonna how 
affairs went, and how requiſite it was to aſſault the Fort; whereupon 

Colonna forthwith commanded {ome Companies of Spaniards and Ita- 

lians, that they ſhould aſſault that Fort, who going boldly on, took it; 

for they did no ſooner Skirmiſh * ſcale it? The Marqueſs Torrecuſi 

CCC Was 
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was the firſt man, who having moved / Inporiale a little before to favour 
the putting of the Boats into the River, was intent upon tte paſſing of 
them over, it being the action of moſt importance; when he ſaw the 
Foot advance to give the aſſault, leaving the whole care of the relief 
to Colonel Imperiale, he headed them with his ſword in his hand; and 
plucking the Stakes from out the Steccado, wherewith the whole ditch 
was environed, he was one of the firſt that got upon the Parapet all 
the reſt, moved by his example, followed him; ſo as moſt of the Gar- 
riſon were ſlain, and the Enfigne and Captain were taken priſon:rs, 
The ſuccour paſt on the mean while without any diſturbance, and ad- 
vanced with their Boats, which falling dowa the ſtream, came happily 
to the Shore at Valenza, and by them as much relief as was deſired was 
conveyed in, the Enemy looking en, who endeayourcd in vain to hin- 
der it with their Cannon and Musket ſhot from the Capuchins Chappel. 

By this ſuccour the Town was not only well provided of all things 
needful, but wholly freed from Siege; for the Colleagues deſpairing 
to make further progreſs, toreſceing that by the approaching winter the 
earth would become ſo ſpungie as it would not be to be wrought, and 
that the Army being bemired, and not able to receiveany food, would 
be beſieged even inthe open field, they reſolved after fifty days fiege to 
give over the Enterpriſe, and to retreat, to the no little confuſion of the 
Commanders in chief, who being at variance within themſelves, and 
unſatisfied, laid the fault of this ill- guided Siege one upon another. The 
Duke of Parma patted not long after, much diſcontented, for France, 
where he intended to give a clear and full relation unto the King how 
Afﬀairg had been carried in this Enter prize, and to defice to be prote&- 
ed by him, and to be defended in bis * — which, when this bu- 
ſineſs miſcarried, he apparently foreſaw was expoſed to the invaſion of 
the Spaniſh Forces, for his having fided with Frauce: But this happy 
ſucceſs was a little overcaſt by the death of Colonna, who through his 
extraordinary pains takea in this Siege, died the day before the Towa 
was relieved. 

Valenxa being freed, the Colleagues Army diſſolved. The Duke of 
Savoy retreated with his men to Fercelli; and the Marſhalto Caſſalle; 
upon whom the Gates ot the Town were ſhut, upon pretence that 
there being ſcarcity of ViRuals in that City, it could not provide food 
for ſo great a number of men, without evident danger ot wanting ne- 
ceſſary nouriſhment for them that were in the Towa already; wherefore 
be was forced to divide his men amongſt the Towns of Montferrat, 
which though they ſuffer'd the like want of victuals, yet being weak 
and unable to retuſe giving quarter, they were forced to yield to the 
ſtronger power; the remainder of the Duke of Parma's men were like 
wiſe diſtributed into the ſame Towns; the Duke himſelf being retreat - 
ed to Caſſalle, where he had the Caſtle given him for his lodging: on 
the Spaniards fide, their Armies wete alſo put into their Winter quar - 
ters, except ſome of Serbellone s Brigades, which were ſent to recover 
the Valtoline; for at the ſame time, which was about the beginning of 
November, Fernamont who had raiſed more men in Tirvolo, prepared 
to pals the Moun ains once more, to reduce the Valioline into its for- 
mer conditionz8 to this purpoſe he had ſeat to Millain and to Serbellone, 


to 
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to agree upon the time when they ſhould fall upon the French joyntly, 
Serbellone, on the State of Millains fide, and be by Tyrvols, that ſo 
they might effect their buſineſs the ſooner and more ſafely ; but Ro- 
hans (peed prevented theſe deſigns, who hearing how neer the Dutch 
were, ſent immediately 1000 Foot to Bormio, whither not long after 
he himſelf came with the remainder of his men: being come thither 
he found the Dutch fallen down by unknown ways into the Plain; 
without any delay, he once more aſſaulted them; and not without loſs 
on their ſide, forced them to re · paſs back over the Mountains to Tyr- 
volo: they being gone, Rohan leaving a Garriſon in Bormio, and fear- 
ing leſt Serbellone might fall upon him on his back, and hearing that 
many Griſons were come:dayn to aſſiſt him, he made the like haſte as 
before, and brought qoce Foot with him, amongſt which 200 Zuri- 
cani; he appeared, unexpected, at Morbegno about noon, where Serbel- 
lone was with 3500 Foot and 200 Horſe, and not having heard of the 
rout given to Feryament, expected news of his coming, to the end, 
that according to appointment he might atthe ſame time fall upon the 
enemy on the back; but he fared no better then Fernamonte, for whilſt 
he was at dinner, he unexpectedly was aſſaulted by Rohan 5 and not ha- 
ving time to aſſemble his men, who were diſpers d into the parts there- 
abouts, he was ſoon overcome and routed;z. many of his Captains be- 
ing ſlain or taken priſoners, amongſt which the Count di San, the ſecond 
Captain of Horſe, and Count Yalen{s, Nephew to Serbellune; and 
Serbellone's ſelf being purſued by the enemy Aled to Fort Fuentes, 
wounded in the arm and on the back; ſuch Souldiers as could ſave 
themſelves fled, ſome one way, {ome another way, to the neereſt 
Towns of the State of Millain. 

Thus Rohan having beaten the enemy the fifth time, remained all 
that Wintet maſter and peaceful poſſeſſer of the Valtoline, of the Coun- 
ties of Bormio and of Chiavenna; and greatly rejoycing, forc'd the In- 
habitants to new agreements, pretending that the Valtoline, contrary to 
the Articles of Monſone, was wholly and totally fallen into the arbitre- 
ment of the King of Frances and not being able to obtain of thoſe In- 
habitants, though beaten by his Forces, and ſeveral ways oppreſs'd, 
any thing of what he demanded, be began by ſtrange rigour and extor- 
tion to tyrannize over them; but they little confiding in the promiſes of 
liberty and maintenance of their Religion, which were made them in 
the King of France his name, patiently under went their bad treating, 
and would never forego the authority and protection of the Crown of 
Spain; promiſing themſelves, and confidently believing to be preſerved 
and maintain d by the King of Spain in their intire Liberty and Religion, 
according to his Promiſes and Decrees : miſerable and woful wretches, 
whom you ſhall ſoon ſee abandoned to their former yoke of ſlavery, by 
thoſein whom they ſo much truſted, and for whoſe ſake they ſuffer'd 
ſo much at the preſent. 


The End of the Fourteenth Book. 
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He King of Spain, for the preſervation of the State of Millain, ſends 

4 new Governour, new men, and good ftore of money thither. The 

Duke of Savoy returning thither with his men, and with thoſe of 
France, takes Bremi, and reduceth it to 4 Fort Renal; and by frequent 
inroads troubles that fade of the Country. The Duke of Parma's Domi- 
nions are aſſaulted by the Spaniſh Forces, after his going for France; and 
are defended by Marqueſs Villa,who is ſent tbither by the Duke of Savoy. 
With a good ſtrength of Horſe and Foot, and i defended by ſtrong di- 
verſions till the Spring; in the U. e whereof, the Dake of Parma 
returns from France,endeavours by means ef the Colleagues Forces to get 
into his Country, goes to Nizza Della Paglia; being to throw down 4 
great Trench which was made upon the bank of Scrivia, he turns back 5 and 
repaſiing the Poe, endeavours 10 effett bis deſign on that fide 3 but meet- 
ing with ſtrong oppoſition there alſo, he is forced to return; and paſiing 
again with ſome men over the Poe, he tarries with them in Nizza, till 
ſuch time as the Duke of Savoy, going with the body of the Army into the 
Confines of Novara, 10 annoy that pars of the State, may divers the 
Governour from guarding the Grand Trench, and leave free paſſage by 
that way for the Dukeof Parma; Who by ſeveral accidents abandoning 

the deſign, marcheth with 4 few men towards the Ses; where getting 

into a lle Veſſel, he paſſeth incognits ints Lavigiana, and gets into his 

own Territories, The Duke of Savoy paſſeth ſuccesfully over the 

Telino, 
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Teſino, aud cauſeth ſuch terrour and confuſion in Millain, as the Go- 
vernour us fort d to abandon the Trench, and defend Millain. And go- 
ing with all bu men towards the Enemies Camp, he aſſaults it in Iorna- 
vento; but the Duke freeing himſelf from the 72 returns to the 
greater Lale; whither being come, and fearing that the Covernour who 
was gone to Romagnagno, would aſſault him on that fade, reſolves to re- 
turn towards Piedmont. The Governour ſeeing the State freed of the 
Enemies Arm, beta les himſelf, partly, ts recover the Towns taken by the 
Enemy, partly, to reſent himſelf to Piedmont, and the Dake of Parma's 
State; and having ſent what Forces he could thither, he proceedes ſo 
far, «s the Duke who was retired to Piacenza, maintains 4 ſiege il 
ſach time , ſeeing no ſuccour, he u forc d io compound with the 
Governowr, The War of Parma being appeaſed, the Governour turns 
wpon the Towns in the Langhe, which were yet held by the Enemy; and 
having taken ſome of them, he hears that the Duke raiſeth Forces in the 
Canaveſe; he marcheth towards him, and having in vain provoked him 
10 battle, he ſends Don Martino of Aragon with 4 #rong boay of men to 
diſcover Vercelli, againi# whom Marqueſs Villa, who was returned 
from the State of Parma, coming forth with a no left number of men, 4 
great Skirmiſb is had, wherein the Marqueſs bath the better. The Go- 
ver nour under ſtanding afterwards, that Count Verrua was gone to be- 
ſiege the Roccad' Arazzo, he prepares to defend it : And ſucceeding 
fortunately therein, his ras Ne” was imbittered by a great defeat which 
the Duke gave to Don Martino of Aragon before Monbaldone. After 
which ibe Dake returning victorious to Verielli, within a moneth after 
dyed, Some I ſlands in Provence are taken by the Fleet which came from 
Naples. 4 French Fleet comes from Britany, enters the Mediterranean, 
with "which an other joyns which was provided in Provence; both which 
keep in the Liguſtick Sea, doing but little guod, and leſs in Sardignia, 
and Winter in Tolone z bus putting to Sea in the Spring, they recover 
the I [lands which were taken the year before by the Spaniſh Fleet. The 
Pope labowrs to compoſe the Wars between Chriſtian Princes, but in 
vain; A League is concluded between the Crown of Spain and the Gri- 
ſons , by which the Valtoline returns, wpon ſome conditions, under the 
ancient Dominion of the Griſons. The State of Millain & at laft freed 
from the French Forces, by the recovery of Bremi, 

N the Colleagues Army to the State of Millain, and of the ſcar- 

city of proviſions, and Garriſon, which were there.; though 

Burgondy were aſſaulted at the ſame time by the Prince of Conde with 

another Army, and Flanders and Germany were full df ſeveral perturba- 

tions; (all which required extraordinary proviſions) yet the King would 
have the State of Millain, of all other parts, chiefly and fully ſecured 
and furniſn d. For it being the Bulwark, and, as a man may ſay, the 

Rendezvous of the Spaniſh Arms, the greater the prejudice ſhould be 

that would reſult by the loſs thereof, the more neceſſary was it to pro- 

vide for the ſafety and preſervation thereof. And Cardinal Aibornozzt 
who was a Church-man, not being very proper for that Goverament, 


in ſo turbulent and dangerous times, and the care of that State being 
to 


Ews being come to the Court of Spain of the aſſault given by 
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to begin by the choice of a Governour, who might be fit for that 
charge, and for the condition of the preſent time; 3 Don Diego Philip- 
pes Cuſmano, Marqueſs of Liganes, who had formerly ſerved in Flanders, 
was conſtituted to ſucceed him: Who though he went ſpeedily from 
Court, came not to Millan before the midſt of 0Fober, a little after 
Valen a was freed from the ſiege; and not long after that by the rout 
given in the Valtolive, the recovery of that valley appeared deſperate. 
With him came many Spaniſh Cavaliers, who being zealous of that 
Crowns Reputation and G1andezza putthemſelyes to ſerve as Volun- 
tiers under this new Governour; he brought alſo a million and a 
half of Ducates, which was brought after him in Gallies, Bur the 
Duke of Savoy and the Marſhal,being with no great honour driven from 
before Valen a, and hearing how ill they were ſpoken of in the Court 
of France, and particularly the Duke, (who heard himſelf taxed of 
double dealing,) they endeavoured to give better ſatis faction to the 
Court then yet they had done, by recovering their loſt Reputation. 
Having therefore muſtered their Forces at Villata, which was yet in 
their poſſeſſion, they went to the Zomeiina; and going to Candia, 
whither 400 Foot were ſent by the new Governour, they met with 
ſome oppoſition z but making themſelves preſently maſters of the 
place, the 400 Foot were ſent priſoners to Gaſalle And not thinking 
that place convenient for their defign, as being too far from the Poe, 
they went lower, and took Sartiranna ; where were 100 Foot, who 
being as the others, forced to yield, were, as the others were, ſen 
priſoners to Caſalle; from hence they march to Bremi, a Town upon 
the Poe, with whoſe ſcituation being ſatisfied, they reſolved to make uſe 
of it for a ground- work of their premeditated defignes. For conſidering 
that, by caſting a Bridge over here, they might over-run the Country 
of Alleſſandria and of Tortona, and the Lomelina and Country of Pa- 
via joyning thereupon, they thought that when they ſhould have forti- 
ficd themſelves there, they might make a good part of the State of 
Millain, on each fide of the River, ſubject to their commands, Falling 
therefore with all diligence to do what they intended, they within a 
ſhort ſpace erected there a Fort Royal, big enough to receive an indif- 
ferent Army; and puting thereinto a good Garriſon , they thought 
they might keep firm footing in the State of Millain, and lay a good 
foundation for the further deſignes they had upon that State; and if 
they ſhould do no more, they thought they ſhould win much glory 
and reputation in keeping a quarter in that State, and an almoſt im- 
pregnable bulwatk, by which they hoped to have ſubjugated part of 
that, the whole whereof they ſo much thirſted after: The Duke of 
Savoy was thought to be a chief plotter of this, being deſirous to cancel 
the ſiniſter opinion out of the French, which they had conceived of 
him, by reaſon of what had hapned before Valenz a, by giving them 
this place in lieu thereof, which was of greater conſequence, and a more 
convenient ſeat : And therefore he did not onely affiſt the already begun 
Fabrick by his care and diligence , but tuck not ſometimes to work 
thereupon with his own hands as a private Souldier. The work was be- 
gun about the end of November, in a time when the Lomellina having al- 
ready been the ſeat of the War before Valenza, was wholly deſtitute 
of 
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of victuals, forrage, and of all things elſe neceſſary for the maintenance 
of an Army, in a time when the earth being cover d over with Ice and 
Snow, and the ways deep, it was impoſſible they could be diſturbed in 
their work 3 an advantage which was well repaid, by the prejudice that 
the ſame difficulties occaſioned tothe labourers,and to the whole French 
Army; for the Souldiers not being able to reſiſt the bitterneſs ot the ſea- 
ſon, and the ſcarcity of victuals, ſo many of them died, as in a ſhort time, 
and before the Fort was finiſhed, they were reduced to a very ſmall 
number; yet the work was finiſhed, and abundantly provided of all 
warlike neceſſaries3 but not being able to tarry in ſo deſolate a Coun- 
try for the ſcarcity of victuals, a ſufficient Garriſon being left there, all 
the reſt of the Souldiery went out, and ran plundering up and down, 
ſome in the lower Moniferrat, ſome in the parts about Aleſſandria, 
where taking Towns, they, with much rigour uſed towards the Inhabi- 
rants, got together as much victuals as they could, and brought it all 
ſpeedily into the new Fort. The Duke of Parme was not preſent at 
this building, being gone to Paris to negotiate his own intereſts with 
the King, hoping not only to be rewarded and honour'd, but to be by 
him aſſiſted in the maintaining of his Dominions, which in bis abſence 
were expoſed to the affaults of the enemy; in defence whereof, the 
Duke of Savoy, were it either to regain the Kings favour, and to can- 
cel all ſhadows of ſuſpition, or to eaſe Piedmont from quartering, he 
ſent the Marqueſs Villa with 1800 Horſe, and 4000 Foot, to boot with 
the remainder of the Parma Forces, to go joyntly to the defence of 
- thoſe Sta es. The Marqueſs marching out of Caſſalle, and having 
without any oppoſition croſs d through the Country of Aleſſandria, 
came to Scrivia a River which runs neer Tortons; but the new Gover- 
nour, who hearing of this marching, was before hand, got into that Ci- 
ty, hoping aſſuredly to hinder the enemies paſſage over that River; to 
which purpoſe he placed two pieces of Cannon, and ſome Sacres, upon 2 
certain riſe on the inward bank, on the oppoſite fide whereof the ene- 
my marched already; and he alſo placed all his Musketeers there: be 
alſo ſenta Iroop of Dragoons beyond the River to diſcover the ene- 
my, which were driven bick over the River by the Marqueſs his 
Guard, and forced with much loſs to get within ſhelter of the Artille- 
ry on the other fide. The Marqueſs drew out his men in battle array 
to venture foording his men over 3 and after having skirmiſhed a while, 
finding himſelf inferiour to the enemy both in Forces and ficuation de- 
ſiſted from prove there,and tried whether he might not overcome 
the enemy by Military induſtry : this River is foordable only in three 
places, the firſt in this place which was well guarded by Tortona; ano- 
ther five miles lower at Caſtel nuovoʒ the third between theſe two, which 
is called paſſo della Lupa. The Marqueſs would not venture over here, 
it being ſo neer the othet place, and from him: the Prince being come 
to Tragbetino, within three miles of Caſtel nuovo, found that Vila ſtood 
expecting him in the field with his mea in order; and not thinking it 
fit to face a Captain and old Souldiers proud of their late got Victory, 
with freſh and unexperienced men, ftaid expecting new recruits from 
the State of Millain j where, by order from the Governour, ſome 3000 
Foot were in readineſs to aſſiſt the aſſaulted State, under Don Fowvar 
: | Vaſquer 
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Y aſques Cornado, Governour of Cremona, and 800 Horſe under Don 
Fincenzo Gonſaga, Lieutenant General of the Horſe of the State of 
Millainz who being come from the greater Caſſalle, in Barques along 
the Poe, to Boreto, .2 Town of Modena, landed there, and joyn d with 
Prince Cewis, intending to fall joyntly upon the State of Parma. Mar- 
queſs Villa, at the news of the coming of this recruit, was gone from Ca- 
ſtel nuovo to the banks of Poe, between Barceils and Colorno, thinking 
that this ſuccour would land there, that ſo he might keep them from 
landing 3 but ſeeing them fall lower, and fearing what did indeed hap- 
pen, that when they ſhould be landed they would march into the 
Country of Parma, he thought to oppoſe them at the paſs of Zens, 
2 little River which divides the States of Modena and Parma, upon 
which there were two Bridges; upon one of the which, called Ponte del- 
la Sorbulla, he himſelf ſtood with his men, and ſent 500 men of Parma 
ro defend the other, thinking that the enemy would fall on by that of 
Sorbolla but ſeeing that they went to aſſault the other, and that having 
driven away thoſe of Parma, not without ſome loſs, they were paſs d 
to this ſide the River, he feared: that they would overrun the Country 
even tothe Walls of Parma, as they might well do; wherefore leaving 
the Parma Militia to guard the Bridge of Sorbolla, he went himſelf with 
his men to the Hoſpital St. La zero, to keep them from advancing 
neerer the City; between the River Lenz and the City of Parma 
there goes a large way, with a great Ditch on either ſide; the Prince 
and the Spaniſh Commanders, thinking to charge through to the City, 
by that great way, they put their men in order; and ſo did Villa his: 
a Van of 500 Musketeers march d before the Prince his men, half on 
the one ſide, talf on the other fide of the way; betwixt whom the 
Horfe marched, and behind them the reſt of the Spaniſh Foot, and in the 
Acer came thoſe of Modena, 5 Foot and 1000 Horſe, in number. The 
Marqueſs diſpoſed of his men en Croupe 5 and were it either that the 
Spaniſh Horſe which advanc'd wanted Musketiers, or that the way 
through which they came galloping was ſo narrow, as no more then 
five Horſe could come on front, it vvat eaſie for the Marqueſs (who al- 
ready was paſs d over withxhe Piedmont Horſe) to make head againſt 
them, and to ee and repulſe the enemies Horſe by his Musket- 
ſhot; who being diſpers d fled, ſome to Caſtel nuous, ſome to Ponte Ca- 
rene, ſome being ſore wounded, ſome flain. Don Martine d Aragons 
received a ſore wound himſelf, and the Governour not appearing with 
any ſuccour, the foord was forſaken; ſo as not only thoſe who were 
already paſs d, but thoſe that tattied behind, paſs d over together with 
the Foot, without any gainſaying; Villa being doubly glorious, firſt 
for having deluded the enemies advantages by his cunning, and by his 
valour routed their Forces, he purſued his march, and came with his 
men to Caſtle St: Novanni, and from thence into the States of Placer} s 
and Parma; and having diſtributed his men in theſe States, inſtead of 
being a guard and defence unto them, he drew a new war and a new 
enemy upon them; for he had no ſooner refreſh'd his men, but that he 
entered the Dukedom of Modena with 1000 Horſe, and 200 Foot, with- 
out giving any notice thereof to the Duke of Modena; and having taken 
Caſtel nuovo del Regiano, he made a Rendezvouz of Arms there, and 
| quax- 
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quartered his Horſe in the neighbouring Towns, putting compoſitions 
upon them. | 
The Duke of Modena took this freedom ill, as he had reaſon to do; 
chiefly finding, as it was true, that this was not done by Villas own 
motion, but by order from the Duke of Savoy, and the Marſhal; and 
perhaps alſo from the Court of Frante, in relentment of his parting 
from the League with France, without ſaying any thing, and for ba- 
ving wholly joyn d with the 1 party, when ſo great a change 
wa; leaſt looked for; it not cing likely that the Marqueſs would 
otherwiſe have done ſo great an affront to a Prince, who was ſon to 
a ſiſtet of the Duke ot Savey, whoſe Captain General he was: the 
5 Modena thinking therefore how to defend himſelf, and how 
o teſent ſo great an affront, muſter'd 4000 foot, and 1000 horſe of 
the trained Bands of the State, with whom, and with two field pieces, 
he ſeat his uncle Prince Lewis, to oppoſe thoſe who had entred his 
State in hoſtile manner; and having ſent news to the Governour of 
Millain of this unlooked for affront, he expected good ſuccour and 
aſſiſtance defeaded by the ſame forces; he therefore placed his defign 
on the paſſage at Caſtelnuovo, as being further off and unguarded; fo 
as while he kept his files in order upon the fide oppoſite to Tortona, he 
feigned as if. he would try his fortune over that foord , that he might 
ſo keep the Governour at bay, but ordered his horſe to go down the 
river towards Caſtelnusvo; where foording over the river without any 
oppoſition , he made himſelf maſter of the further ſhores and when he 
thought his horſe were well advanced, he withdrew his foot,and march- 
ed after them; the Governor being too late aware of the Enemies pur- 
poſe, began to doubt thathe might paſs over that foord which was un- 
guarded; wherefore he diſpatch d away Don Martine d Aragona ſpeeedi- 
ly thither with the greateſt part of the horſe, and ſome foot, to the end 
that he might be there before him, to defend the paſſage 3 but with ex- 
preſs order, that it when he ſhould be come thither, he ſhould finde 
the enemy were not yet come neerthe foord, he ſhould endeavour to 
keep them aloof off it; and if they were come ſo neer , as that they 
were already begun to wade, he ſhould withdraw a little into a wood 
which was not far off; for that he himſelf, who piepared to follow 
him,; would come thither, when half the enemy being not well over, 
ke might encloſe them between his men, and thoſe of the Aragons who 
were in the wood; and ſo having deſtroy d that part, the reſt who 
were beyond the water, might be forc d to wheel about, and might 
eaſily be overtakea, and being in an enemies countrey, and over- 
powerd by numbers might be aſſaulted, and defeated: but the de- 
ſign failed, were it either that the Aragon did not perfectly obſe ve 
his orders or that the Governour tarrying longer then he ought to 
have done, marched not ſoon enough; for the Piedmont horſe got to 
the foord before thoſe of the Aragon, who though he got to the 
other ſide with ſome of his fleeteſt fore-runners at the ſame time when 
thoſe of Pledmant entred the river, and eadeayor'd: to munite the bank 
with the militia of Caſtelunovo, and to hinder their paſſage z yet inſtead 
of retreating to the wood, and affording time for the Governour to ad- 
vance, he gave ordec that his horſe, leaving the foot behinde, ſhould 
Dddd advance 
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advance as faſt as they could 3 which the horſe obſerving, they came 
thither , when the firſt part of the enemies horſe, on the head whereof 
was Marqueſs Villa, having overcome the oppoſition made on the 
other ſide, had already foorded over with Musketeers otherwiſe, He 
placed 200 Musketcers on the Front, which were entertained by a 
great ſquadron of horſe, 200 more Musketeers were onthe right band 
of the horſe, a good part ſtood behind ſome trees that were cut 
down, which ſerved for a Trench; he fortified a place behind him 
with Parma's Souldiers, to ſerve him for a retreat, in caſe he ſhould 
not be able to teſiſt fo many menʒ nor herewith content, he did not fill 
upthe whole breadth of the way with Artillery , to the end that if he 
were forc'd to retreat, he might do it without confuſion, contrary 
to what the enemy did, wha promiſing themſelves aſſured victory, 
provided not any place of retreat: the Skirmiſh was fought with 
much valour and courage, and the Spaniards came very hot on at firſt, 
thinking to diſcompoſe the enemies ranks at the very firſt onſet 5 but 
they were ſoon deceived , meeting with as ſtout reſiſtance, for above 
two hours ſpace; but at laſt being overpowered in numbers, Villa was 
forc'd to retreat, which he did without diforder,by the part of that way, 
which he diſcreetly had left open: Don  Yincenzo Gonſaga purſued 
them fiercely , as alſo Baron Ba#1avilla, and Count Areſe; who bei 
oppoſed by Don Mauritis of Savey, with his regiment, they met wit 
ſome refiſtancez but not long after the firſt- falling on Scipione Fleſco, 
brother to the Prince of Meſferano, and Captain Gairini were taken 
Priſoners, and many were wounded and flain; ſo as not able to make his 
party good any longer, be was diſordered, and retreated without con- 
fuſion alſo, by that part of the way which was left open; and certainly 
they. would all have been certainly ruin d, had not Marqueſs Villa. 
who had all this while aſſiſted in the fight, rallied all the vallianteſt of 
his men, and putting himſelf on their head, fought undauntedly, and 
withſtood the violence of the enemies, who thinking themſelves ſure of 
victory, came up in cloſe ranks, and cheerfully purfued the chaſe; 
and though the Piedmonteſe met with bard uſage by the Musket-ſhot, 
 wherewith many of them were ſlain, yet did they fo reſolutely reſiſt, 
and the aſſailants were played upon fo faſt by the Muskereers, who 
were placed behind thoſe trees which being cut down, ſerved them 
for a rampier, or trench, as Genſaga, Battiavilla, and Areſe, who fought 
on the head of the horſe, being wounded, Vula eaſily diſordered 
the enemies horſe, being now without leaders; and forc'd them after- 
wards to fly back in diſorder 3 Villa purſued them till night, . whicty 
came ſoon on, and then he left free paſſage fonthe enemy to fly, and to 
retreat; and he bringing back with him above a hundted priſoners, 
and of theſe ſome of the Chiefeſt, he retreated vieorivuſly towards 
Parma: the City refuſing to receiye in ſo many men, ſliut ce gates up- 
on.them , but togk in the Captains, who were nobly treated by the no- 
b.lity of Parma, and the reſt were ſent to quarter in S. Secondo;Soragna, 
and in Fontanella. At the ſame time that this-\uccour was [erit directly 
from Millain to the Duke of Modena, the Governour would alſo aſſiſt 
his State, and his affairs by diver ſion; he therefore ordered Don 
Carla della Gta, to enter the Dukedom of Piacenza with 4000 
toor, 
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foot, 600: horſe, and fix pieces of Artillery; who in obedience there- 
unto, ſat dawn immediately before Caſtel S. Fovanni, the firſt Town 
of that Dukedom confining upon the State of Millan; and placing his 
Artillery againſt the walls of that Town which were weak, and old, 
and not lined with earth, the Town(- men, who ſaw they could nor 
reſiſt, ſurrendered. the Town; and Gatta enxring thereinto fell to 
take the Caſtle, wherein were 120 French men, who after 15 days 
ſiege were forc'd to give it ums during which time the Governour 
defired that the horſe, who were not imployed in that ſervice, might 
over tun, and lay waſte the countrey of Piacenza, to help the Duke of 
Modena, yet more by diverſion, which was moleſted by Marqueſs Villa: 
wherefore the Marqueſs of Carracena, who commanded them, choſe 
out 300 ot the beſt horſe, and went firſt ro aſſault. 250 French horſe, 
who were quartered inthe Towns three miles from Piacend a; he fortu- 
na'ely routed.chem, and chaſed them till they came to a certain rivolet 
which ran croſs the way, which when the French had paſt, they rallied, 
and faced about, and being routed again by Carracena, they got under 
a Town called Roztofrens, from whence ſome Foot came forth to aid 
them, they fell to Skirmiſh the third time; wherein Carracena being 
ſore hurt in the leg by a Musket- ſhot, he retreated and gave over the 
fight ; ſo as the French Horſe which purſued them, routed them, and 
bad the ſlaughter of rtemtill they came to Caſtel San Fovanni, which 
when they were come neer unto, the reſt of the Horſe which were there 
coming forth, together with a Foot Company to aſſiſt them, they fell 
into further diſorder for this ſuccour coming the ſame way as thoſe 
that were purſued did, they were broken and diſordered by their own 
men, who fled back by the ſame way: in this action about oO ot Carre - 
cena's Horſe were ſlain, and ſome taken priſonets, amongſt which Becca · 
raia a Captain of Horſe, who was firſt ſore wounded, and yet the en- 
trance of Gatta and Carracena into the Territories of Piacen a was not to 
no purpoſe; for it freed the Duke of Modena from having his Country 
moleſted by the Piedmonteſe; it being neceſſary to ſend for Marqueſs 
Villa back to relieve the parts about Piacenza; ſo the Duke of Modena 


being free from this diſturbance, had leaſure to reſent himſelf, and to 


rake \Roſſenna, a Town belonging to the Duke of Parma, which was 
wholly environed by the Territories of Modena. The Spaniards took 
likewiſe Colorno, a Caſtle belonging to the Duke of Parma, conſiderable 
for its ſtrength, and for the opportunity which it afforded of paſſing to 
the City of Parma; and ſome moneths before, Fiombo, and Guadamiglio, 
two Towns in the Territories of Piacenza lying beyond the Poe, were 
taken by the Marquels of Carracena. But the Governour, that he might 
revenge himſelf yer further upon the Duke of Parma, gave order to 
Gerardo Gambacorta, General of the Neapolitan Horſe, that he ſhould 
enter his Territories with two Dutch Regiments, the one of Horſe, con- 
ducted by Count Slic, the other of Foot led on by Colonel Gt As; 
and that they ſhould proceed further againſt him. The Duke of Savoy 
and the Maiſhal thought that it would redound to the diſcredit of the 
League, if they ſhould ſuffer thoſe States to be invaded whilſt they ſtood 
idly looking on with their fingers underneath their girdles, and ſhould 
behold the misfortunes of tha: their Confederate Prince, whereby they 
N Dd dd 2 might 
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might ſall into the diſpleaſure of the King and Court of Frexce, the 
King having given the care of preſerving bis Dominions in charge 
to tlie n; fince therefore they could not directly aſſiſt by oppoſition, 
they reſolved to do it by diverſion; fo joyning their Forces, and ma- 
king upa body of 900 Foot, and 300 Horſe, the Marſhal went there- 
with from Vercelli, and paſſing over the Sefis, took Palyſtre, an open 
Town, wherethere was no Garriſon, from whence he went to Confi- 
ena, aud then to Rebbio, where there were ſome ſmall Foot Garriſons 5 
and taking them upon conditions, he paſs d with all his men over ls Go- 
gua, a River in Lowellins, and went to Yeſpolene, where for two hours 
ſpace he was ſtoutly reſiſted by the Towns-men, who when they were 
able to do no more, quit the Town, and retreated tothe Caſtle, The 
Marſhal entred the Town, and quarter'd his men thereabouts; but at 
ſo ſmall a diſtanee, as they might eafily come together and joyntly de- 
fend themſelves, in caſe they ſhould be affaulted : The Governour 
hearing of this new commotion, ſent Orders immediately every where, 
that all the Foot and Horſe ſhould meet about the Teßias; he recalled 
Gambacerta with his Dutch Regiments from the parts about Place a; 
and fearing that the enemy * fix their eyes upon Vige vans, he or- 
dered them̃ to march with all diligence towards that City; whereinto 
having A {ent 100 Spaniards, he went from Millain to Blagraf- 
fs, where Gambacorta was come that very night with two Dutch Regi- 


ments, and with the Horſe from the Country of Piacenxa; and there 
being only a hundred Spaniards and ſome few Dutch in Vigevano, 
he teared that the Marfhal might keep that City from ſuccour , if 
the Marſhal coming to the Teffino ſhould hinder the paſſing over 


of that River, and conſequently it would be taken; wherefore 
he commanded Gambacorts that with all ſpeed he ſhould paſſe 
over the Teſsino, and ſhould ſecure that City and all the adjacent 
Towns from r Ae and from inroads; all which being pun- 
Rually performed by Gambacorta, the Governour paſs d with the reſt 
ot the men to Vigevano, where he tarried ſome, days to expect a Re- 
giment of Dutch, conducted by the Baron e Leger, who was to come 
ſhortly, and alſo to tarry for the Artillery which was come out of Pavia, 
and could not be long a coming. In this interim ſome of the Marſhals 
Forces advanced to a little weak Town called Civagliana, which they 
took, leaving the Caſtle unattempted, which they would not tarry to 
take, the enemy being ſo neer; but the Covernour, who was in Vige- 
vano with 6000 Foot and 2000 Horſe, thought ie ſtood not with his 
honour, that the enemy ſhould advance armed further into the State of 
Millain; and ſhould continually grieve the Inbabicants, ſometimes with 
quarter, ſometimes with compoſition: he therefore reſolved to march 
into the field, and keep them from ſuch inſulting; he went ſtraight 
to Novara, intending to come upon the back of the enemy, that ſo by 
keeping him from returning be might eaſily vanquiſh him; being gone 
a tew miles he heard news, that the Marſhal was gone with his Army 
out of Yeſpolano, and that he was ready to give him Battle if he ſhould 

advance; and that to that purpoſe he had ſent ſome Forces that morn- 

ing to Saſtrego, a Town neer Strass, where the Governour was to 

quarter that night : the truth is, that the Marſhal was advanced with 
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1500 Dragoons, and 1000 Foot, to Serans, and leaving them all in 
certain Wood, he himſelf advanced to diſcover Scrano, where he in- 
tended to lie that night, and ſo to advance towards the Tefhmo; The 
Governour hearing this, which was alſo confirm'd unto N im by Cu- 
b.coria,ybo was ſo far advanc d, and got ſo neer the Enemy, as he could 
not retreat, he ſent him forth with order to fall upon him; afluring him 
that he would come in unto his ſuccour with the reſt of the Forces. 
gGambacorta was not{low' in executing bis orders, nor the Marſhal leſs 
flow then he in receiving the onſet ; thinking that the whole body of the 
Enemies Army was not there, but onely ſome Troops of Horſe which 
went for forrage, or to quarter in the mpg er So as 
falling together by the ears, they fought a while with equal Valour 
and Fortune , till two Troops et Dragoons of the Spaniſh party ad- 
vanced; who gave fire ſo faſt, as beginning todiforder the firſt ranks, 
which were already well advanced, all the reſt were routed by the 
Commiſſary General of the Cavalry, Den Ferdinando d Heredia, and 
turning their Horles heads began to run, and were purſued for a mile 
and a halt by Gembacoria; till being come to the wood where the am- 
buſh lay, hey ſtaid, Gambacorta doubting the coming of the Goyern- 
our, whom heſawnot yet appear, and ſeeing that the Enemies faced 
about, and prepared to reſiſt reared an ambuſh, and forbore purſuits 
nor durſt he with unequal Forces run the hazard which he appre- 
hended, as if the Governour had come he would have done, and fo 
have gotten a fuller victory; for which he deſerved to be accounted 
not onely a valiant, bur a cautious and prudent Commander. For being 
content with the flanghier and impriſonment of many, he very ſea- 
ſonably with- dre himſelt and his men from the imminent danger, 
There were ſlain in this conflict about 150 of the Marſhals men, and 
ſome 60 taken priſoners3 and all the miichief betell the Duke of 34. 
vos Horſe, which fought more ſtoutly then the reſt 3 and hereupon 
ſome diſpute aroſe between the Duke and the Marſhal: The Duke 
complaining that the Marſhal, upon the firſt declenſion of the fight, got 
upon a fleet Horſe and to fave his life abandoned the Dukes Horſe; 
Thoſe that were worſted retreated from Veſpaſauo to PaleFre, and 
the Gove:nour going to Nevars purſued the Enemy, who though they 
made ſome ſhew of acing him, yet when they heard be was come neer 
them, they paſt back over the Je, and retreated into Piedmont : 
Haſtily frecing that State, which but a little before they had fo reſo- 
lutely aſſaulted, And as this aſſault proved unfortunate for the affail- 
ants, ſo neither had the diverſion intended that effect which was hoped 
tor: For the States of Parma and Piacenza were moleſted in the in- 
terim; the Duke of Modena u as aſſiſted in the State of Parma, and the 
Kings men, notwithſtanding this unexpected aſſault, were not ſent for 
back from the parts about Piacend a. But both the Dukedoms of Parma 
and Piacen a, were ſack d, fired, and laid deſolate; and yet was the Duke 
of Modena ſent to by the Pope to forbear all Hoſtillity againſt the Ter- 
titories belonging to the Church, and was deſi ed by bis Wife, who 
was Siſter to the Duke of Parma, to come to compoſition; and the 

reat Duke of T»ſcany, Brother ia law to the Duke of Parma, inter- 


puſed himſelf alſo in the buſineſs of compounding 5 * be 
uke 
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Duke wich · drew his Squldiers to within his own State. But notwith- 
ſtanding, the Spaniards, who were come to ſuccour Modena, forbore not 
to ranſack the Country, and to commit other hoſtile acts; Carlo della 
Gatts, having taken Caſtell St. Fovanni, went to Rottefreno, a Town 
7 miles from Piacenda, and not far from the Poe, took it, fortified it, 
and put à Garriſon of 600 Foot, and 200 Horſe into it, which curb'd 
and trpuhled the whole Country. It was like wiſe thought fit to mo- 
leſt the. Sta · es in thoſe parts which lay neareſt G; 400 Font were 
ſeat to Frederico Imperiale, under Sergeant Major Franceſco Tuttavilla, 
and two, Troops of Horſe, the one Curaſſiers, the other Dragoons; 
who together with ſome of Prince Doria his Militia, being raiſed in Bob - 
bio, went againſt Yalderara, a large Town belonging to the Duke of 
arma; where the Horſe not being yet come, 70 of the Trained Bands 
of the Country were entred; but L Imperiale making himſelf maſtec 
of the parts thereabouts, and cauſing twopeice of Cannon to advance, 
it yeilded: That Town. being taken and well garriſon'd, he went to 
deſtroy Le Ferriere, a very advantagious place belonging to the Duke 
of Panna, to vyhich the way lies by a very narrow paſſage at the foot 
of a high Mountain, called Dalla Penna, whetein was a Garriſon of 
the Duke of Parma's ſubjects 3 L Imperiale came againſt it with 
oo Foot, and the Troops of Dragoons; the Paſs after the firſt vol- 
1 was abandoned, all men running ſhamefully away; paſſing on, he 
came to Le Ferriere, wherein there being a Garriſon of the Country- 
men, with ſome pon of Artillery and Morter-peices, he met with 
ſome reſiſtance; but it Jaſted but a while, for it yielded the fame night 
that Imperiale caine before it, and all the Forges and inſtruments there- 
unto belonging, were forthwich deſtroyed which was done by order 
from che Governour. Moreover, the Souldiers were permitted to 
plunder. the whole Country, who got thereby great booty in cattle 
and viduals. Some few dayes aftec he paſt to the plaia of Piacenza, 
where he tound the whole Country forſaken by thelnhabitants who fled, 
and Imperiale advanced no further; for hearing that greater number of 
the Dukes Forces, both Horſe and Foot, drew nigh, he kept his men 
on the ſide of the Mountain, expecting greater recruits from Millain, 
which did not onely not come; (for at Millain they endeavoured to 
ſend greater Forces on that ſide againſt the Dukes dominions 3) but 
theſe very men were ſent for back, to be uſed in more neceſſary im- 
ployments. The State of Millan was moleſted by the French 
at the ſame time that the Duke of Parnas Country was annoy'd by 


the Spaniards: For the Garriſon of Bremi, over-running the adjacent 
parts of the State of Milain, made themſelves be ſoundly felt; and on 
the other fide, the French were much afflicted with ſickneſs, occ aſioned 
by the ill ayr, and marſhes thereabout; whereof 4.5 and 5odying on a 
day, they within a few moneths loſt above 4000 of their men; and 
it was thought, what between the building and maintaining of that Gar- 
riſon, that Fort coſt the French more mea, then tte taking of ſuch auo- 
ther would bave done; and diminiſhing not onely by the death of 
ſo many, but alſo by the running away of multitudes, the French Ar- 
my already was reduced to ſo {mall a number, as it could not have ſub- 
ſiſted long, had it not received new and great recruits, Nor did the 
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Kings men ſuffer ſore bardſbips here onely, but the Inhabitants of the 
County of Como ſhared in the like. The Duke of Rohan being (as hath 
been ſaid) after the rout given before Morbegno to Serbellane, peace- 
fully poſſeſs d of the Valisline, and having with him about four thou- 
ſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, was impatient to think he ſhould 
lie idle; and envying the Marſhal, who made himſelf be ſo terribly felt 
from the Fort of Brem?, and who did ſo enrich himſelf by booty, deſi- 
red to do the like himſelf, and to get more footing in that State: He 
tt erefote made ſome {mall barques in the Valtoline, which being brought 
in the beginning of the Spring, 1636, to the bank of the little Lake, 
full of Souldiers, he put them into the water; and going to Pradel, he 
rook itz and going by the way called Franceſca, and thence to the three 
Pievi, Towns belonging to the State of Millan, he burnt and conſu- 
med them, togethet with many other neighbouring Towns, He came 
next (but without Artillery) to Fort Medegine, whither Lodovico Guaſco 
being fent a little before with a ſtrong Garriſon, Raban proceeded no 
further, but retreated to the Yaltoline. 

But greater preparations for War then thoſe of Roban, or the Mar- 
ſhal, were made the preceding Winter in all parts, Nine Troops of 
Horſe, and nine Regiments of Foot, were newly fallen down from the 
Alps ; and the King of France having ſet his heart upon being Maſter of 
the Mediterranean, he aſſembled many Ships and Galleoons in Britany 
and Provence, and increaſed the number ot Gallies in Provence, where- 
wich he gave out he would do gteat things. On the other ſide, the Spa- 
- niard made no leſſer prepatations, as well to defend his own Dominions, 
az to offend thoſe of others: They had taken order for four Regiments 
in Cermam, two of Horſe, and two of Foot, whereof one was Cu- 
rafliers, the other Dragaons, which they expected ſnhortly; and being 
to paſs thorow the Swiſſers Country, they had already ſent moneys to 
thoſe Cantons, to the end that being paid, they ſnould not hinder their 
paſſage: Moreover 3000 Spaniards were entered the State of Millain, 
{ent from ſeveral parts, and ooo Horſe from the Vice - roy of Naples, 
who being. ſent thorow A 4 into che State of Modena, were al- 
ready come into that of Millan? But before theſe, the French Regi- 
meats appeared in Pieamom; and the Duke of Parma was alſo come 
thither, who was returned from France loaded with promiſes, and ſa- 
tisfi:d with the Courts good intentions and effects; for he brought pre- 
ciſe Orders to the Duke of S av and to the Marſhal, to re- place him 
in his States; in obedience whereunto, the Duke ot Savey went anti- 
cipately into the Field, together with the Duke of Parma, and the 
Marſhal 5 their chief intention was, as the effeRs did afterwards de- 
monſttate, to put arms into his State3 which when they þ:d done, 
they ſhould, with his men; and thoſe of Villas which they ſhould there 
finde, aſſault the State of Millain, either by the territories of Tortona, or 
by thoſe of Cremona, whilſt the Duke of Savoy, and the Marſhal ſhould 
do the like by that of Novara, and by the Lomellinaz or if they liked it 
better, they ſhould turn upon the State of Maden, and oblige the 
Spaniards to aſſiſt that Prince with good forces, who for having aban- 
doned the French party, and adhered to the Spaniſh, they defired to 
ſuppreſs, and thus by either of theſe ways to divide the Spaniſh aged” 

an 
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and make them leſs able to defend the State of Milain. Thus 
the Duke going from Vercelli, and the Marſhal from Caſſalle, they 
joyned their forces together, which amounted in all to about 18000 
foot, and 4000 horſe, and paſt over the Poe at Bremi, and the Tanaro 
at Fili ano, and from thence advanced to Nizzs della P aglia, to re- 
poſſeis the Duke of his Dominions: The Goyernour was then far in- 
feriour to them in men, the regiments not being yet come which were 
expected from Germany; ſo as not thinking it fit to oppoſe them in 
open field, he reſolved to fortifie the right bank of Scrivia with a great 
Trench, which beginning from tbe$kirts of the Appenine ſhould run 
along the river to whete it falls into the Pee, which would be above 
fifteen miles in length, which the river it ſelf {crved tor a ditch, the river 
being very dangerous to wade over, by reaſon of the ſwift current, 
and which theretore made this fortification unacceſsible; ſo as thaugh 
it ſeemed not to be defenſible, as requiring many more Souldiers to 
defend it then the Governour bad to place there; yet ſince the river ad- 
mitted acceſs to the trench, but in very few places, thoſe places being 
well munited, it was ſufficiently well provided for elſewhere, by 
the ſwiftneſs of the river, and by ſome Corps de Guard placed inconve- 
nient places, which might hinder any deſperate attempts which might 
be made by the enemy whe.e they ſhould think them weakly guarded g 
and yet the Governour being deſirous that the defence ſhould: not be 
defective, he brought thither all che Souldiers that he could get 
either in the State of Millan or. elſewhere, even to the leſſening of 
the uſual garriſons, and moſt important places; he did not onely 
ſummon the common Souldiers thither, but the Officers, and beſt ex- 
perienced Commanders; nay, he himſelf would aſſiſt there in his own 
perſons nor did his counſel herein, nor his expence, and labour in 
that work prove vain; for the enemies being as deſirous to overcome 
that Trench, as the Governour.was to defend it, they ſeat the moſt ex- 
perienced of their army to diſcry it, who finding it untakeable, and 
unpaſſible they gave over the thought of attempting it; they thought 
it not good to expoſe their Souldiers at one and the ſame time to the 
ſwiftneſs of the river, and to the ſhot of the Spaniards, they therefore 
reſolved to try another way; they went from Nia, and paſt back o- 
ver the Poe, and coaſted along the left fide of the river, till being come 
to Giarvola, they had paſt by the head of the Trench of Tertona, which 
terminated on the oppoſite bank: here they thought to paſs the Duke 
over into the Countrey of Piacen d a, in their Boats which followed 
them down the ſtream; and ſo they thought to couzen the Gover- 
nour z but they found new difficulties , which oppoſed them alſo in 
this their enterpriſe; they firſt ſaw Marqueſs Spino/e with many Muſ- 
keteers on the other ſtore, ready to hinder their paſſage; wherefoce 
not thinking it fir to attempt it there , they marched on; hoplug they 
might advance ſo far, as that they might find Marqueſs Villa on the o- 
ther ſhore in the confines of Piacend a, with his ow men, and with 
thoſe French who were in that State under Count S. Faule; who 
might receive the Duke, and ſecure the paſſage over the river; Villa, 
upon orders received ſrom the Duke, was really joyned with Count 
S. Paule, and was marched thitherward; and. having in his paſlage re- 
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covered the. Town and Caſtle of S. Fovaenx!, was come to Arena, a 
Town in the Territories vf Pavia to teceive the Duke , whom they 
expected ſuddenly to ſee on the other Nivres and having driven away 
ſome horſs which were lin Arena, they kept in thoſe parts; but the Dukes 
met with new and greater oppoſitiom which kept them from advancing 
ſo far; Count Ferrit alegnino, 4 KHigbt of Fera ſalem, one who had 
been long vers d in the watt of Flanders, and who was newly come to 
Italy, to ſerve as Camp · maſter intheſe Wats; having received orders 
from the Governour to hinder thelpaſsing over the , had made ſome 
fortifications upon the mouth of Teſeino, and had drawn thither alſo 
many mils upon which, as alſo upon the banks, he had placed ma- 
ny Cannons and Mutkeneers 3 So as the two Dukes finding theſe new 
difficulties, and oppoficions as hard to overcome as thoſe of Seri via, 
they paſt ao further on but betook themſelves to make inrodes into 
the Countrey'; and to prejudice the Towns thereabouts 3 which cau- 
ſing great fear in thoſe'ot Pai, they knew not how they ſhould be 
able to detead themfelyes from being ſack d, if the enemy ſhould draw 
neer their walls; and truly there not being ſo much as one Souldier in 
the Town t for the Governonr, as you have heard, had ſeat for them 
all ro the Trench) che danger of that City was not inconfidetable g 
not onely in relpe<t of plundet, but alſo that it would be very hard to 
get the enemy who was very ſtrong, out, when he ſhould be poſſeſt 
thereot 3: the Governonr apprehending this ſent Spinola immediatly 
to defend itʒ with five hundred Musketeers, which, yet were not ſufſici- 
ent to free thoſe Citizens from fear, who for their greater ſafety, and 
to keep the enemy from their walls, were reſolved to break down an 
arch of that noble and magnificent bridge, which cloſe to the City 
ſands over the Teſeins; but theſe and other proviſions which were had, 
were more t hen was need ful for the preſervation of Pavia, for the Con- 
fedetats, letting flip fo fair an occaſion, whereby they might have 
conveyed the Duke lafely into his Counttey, drew back, though they 
were not purſued, and returned to Bremi; where not giving over the 
thought of conveying the Duke into his Countrey, they reſolved to 
make the euemy torgo the Trench by a luſty diverſion z which being 
abandoned, they might pals him over with a few men into the coun- 
try of Piacenza they knew that the continent of Novara, as being that 
part which of all the State of Millain was fartheſt off from the Trench, 
was totally without Garriſon, or defence; wherefore they thought, 
that by going thither with the main body of their army, they might 
cauſe the Trench to be abandoned; ſo being come to Bremi, they ſent 
the Duke of Parma with 3000 foot, and 300 horſe towards Nia, 
to the end that when the Trench fhould be forſaken, he might pats 
with thoſe men into his own dominions 3 they afterward gave out that 
they intended three things, to the end that the Goveraour being to de- 
fend them all might ſpeedily leave the paſſage over the Trench free 
to the Duke: The firſt was to ſit down before Yalewza; The ſecond, 
to go take in Sandoval; And the third, to march ſtrait towards 
Novara: The Governour hearing theſe defigns publiſhed , did at the 
ſame time make two proviſions; he ſent Don Fohn di Gattai with 
3000 foot, and ſome horſe , ro ſuccour Valenza, whether Don Fran- 
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ci ſco 8 8 reſolyed to go ſoon aftetʒ and he ſent G ambacorta with the 
gteateſt part of the Cavalry, to relieye Romofreno, wherein there was 
but à ml Garriſon, for that part thereof were ſent for to the Ttench: 
whezetore it was ſtreightly beſieged by Marqueſs Villa, who finding the 
Dukes n hy withdrawing of the Leagues Army, 
and hearing how the forces were leſſened abant that place, did not let 
{lip the occaſion of going to take it: both theſe proviſions were well 
wartaated; for Carrai I nt agpangidro og the enemies army 
looked on, endeayour'd ſollicitouſly to perfect the Fort S. Diego, 
which was already begun upon the Banks of Poe, in the ſame place 
where the Fort was much guarded the foot of the Bridge of Valena, 
toward the Lomellina , that upon the like occaſions that place might be 
ſecured 3 which Fort was ſoon perfected, or at leaſt put into a condi- 
tion of convenient defence; ſo as being aſſaulted by the French whilſt 
they marched from Bremito Novara, it did not onely reſiſt the aſſault, 
but two hundred horſe going forth under the ſhelter of the Artillery 
of the Fort, they repuls'd the aſſailanrs, and: ſlew ſome of them, and in 
particular the Ma:queſs of Caneſi, a prime Cavalier of the French, 
and of great expectation and Gambacorta,who went to Rotrefreno, find- 
ing the paſſes well block d up, and fortified by Villa, returned back, 
not doing any thing; yet the preferyation of that place being of 
great conſequence, he was ſent thither again with the ſame Cavaly, 
accompanied with à good ſtrength of Musketeers; and being come 
thither he did not onely bring in the relief, but made the enemy re- 
move juſt when the Town was ready to ſurrender z which mean while 
notice being come to the Trench, that the enemies Army was marched 
towards the territories of Novara; the Governour being very careful of 
thoſe parts which were wholly unprovided of any Garriſon, ſeat 
Don Martine 4" Ar«gonaand Ladovics Guaſco away with all ſpeed, and 
with a good ſtrengthof men to mark what way the enemy went, and to 
defend the Towns of thoſe parts as well as they could from them; and 
to the end thit the enemy might not attempt paſſing over the Teßino 
in the Barques which uſually go thereupon, he gave order that they 
ſhould all be detained either in Pavia, or in the greater Lake, from 
whence Teßins comes. The Goversour continued(notwithſtanding) 
with the main Body of his Army at the Trench; except it were thoſe 
who were ſent to 1 when the enemy drew neet the Town, and 
who returning were buſied in keeping that paſs block d up from the 
Duke; the Duke was come already to Nix æa with the men tbat were 
allotted him; where hegarried till he might ſee the Trench abandoned, 
that he might paſs into his own Dominions; whilſt the Army of the 
League, being come into the Territories of Novara, overran that 
Country, firing and laying all things waſte where they came, ſacking 
ſome Towns, and bringing others under compoſitions and as it went 
to Fontaxets, a Town not much fortified, but of much conſe quence 
for entertaining Commerce with Vercelli and Piedmont, the Towns. men 
who confided in the Caſtle which was there, made ſome reſiſtance; 
but being overcome on the fourth day, they were miſerably ſack'd, in 
revenge for the death of Marſhal Teras, who was unfortunately ſlain 
by one of the firſt Musket- ſhot that was made out of that Town; a 
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death unworthy ſo gallant a Commander, and which was very ill re- 
ſented, not only by his friends, but by his enemies, for his ſingular va- 
Jour, and for the gallantry of bat he had done; Fontanero being ta- 
ken, they talked of going to Sandoval, or to before Novara; but a 
ſtrange and unexpected accident hapned , which made them think of 
greater things: ſix French Souldiers, who according to the faſhion of 
the Spaniſh. Souldiers wore red Scarfs, coming tothe Teſino, teigned 
themſelves to be Spaniſh Souldiers ;; and ſeeing the Barque wherewith 
they croſs the River, and which is commonly called Porto, on the other 
ſhore, as he is called Portenaro who guides it, they earneſtly deſired the 
Portenaro that he would come and paſs them over to the other ſide, offer- 
ing him a good reward for their waftage: the Portenars thought them to 
be friends, by tte red Scarfs which they wore, and being too credulous 
and too greedy of gain, went to the other fide the River, and took them 
into his Foro, who. preſently flew him zand paſſing over to the other ſide, 
they found the Country abandoned by the Inhabitants, who by reaſon 
of the neerneſs of the enemy were fled to the tops of Mountains; ſo they 
took ſome Cattel, and paſſing with them over the River, they went 
and acquainted the Duke and the Marſhal with what they hid done, 
and ſhew'd them how eaſie it was to paſs over the Teſino. The enter- 
priſe was very hopeful, and glorious beyond expectation, and was not 
to be deſpiſed z- and ſo much the rather, for that to keep inthe State of 
Novara, as they had done till now with little advancement, made but 
little for their honour 5 wherefore that ſomewhat might be done, they 
thought they wei forc d to embrace any whatſoever hatd imploymear, 
and then much more this which was ſo eaſie, and which was ſo propi- 
tipuſly p:eſented to tbem by fortune 3 they were the more encouraged 
to this enterpriſe by what little eſteem was had. of the enemies Forces; 
which keeping ſtill within tte Trench, they thought they would not 
dare to encounter them, and that at the preſent they would ſhun co- 
ming into the open field, to keep from hazarding the welfare of the 
Stare upon: the uncertainty of a Battle 3 having therefore ſeat ſome 
Horſe over the Teſ#no, to diſcover the Country and the affairs bet- 
ter, they tarried expecting their return; that they might the bettet 
ground their reſolutions; and finding by what they brought back, that 
they agreed, in their relation, with what the others had ſaid, they 
threw over the boats which they had brought with them in Carts, and 
making a Bridge of them paſs d the Army over to the other ſide; and 
ſtaid ſome days waiting ſome happy occaſion, which this ſo fortunate 
accident might preſent unto them 3 the Bridge was thrown over neer 
Caſa della Camera; the firſt thing which they did after they were: paſſed 
was to break the Sprone (which is nothing elſe but the keeping in of the 
Teſsino with great ſtones, to the end, that the water being thereby 
ſtop'd may riſe into a channel, which they call ill Naviglio, whereby 
they paſs evento Millain, carrying and re- carrying boats full of provi- 
fon (from the Lake whence the Teſino comes) to Millain, and which 
are neceſſary jfor the City, aad for the Inhabitants (who live upon the 
Lai e) and to take away the water from the Nawighto, that ſo they might 
ſtreighten the City in poiat of proviſion; and bet eave it of the advan - 
tage it got thereby z they aft et ward Kerr themſelves in Tornaven- 
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10, a little Town on the left bank of the Teſiins, and extended their 
Fortiſications to che Bragbera; which is nothing elſe but a Copſe of 
many miles about where nothing grows but bruſh- wood or low ſhrubs, 
which thole of __— call rag; they tarried there ſome days pil- 
laging thoſe partes; and having uo place to take, nor Mountains nor 
Rivers topals over, nor no enemy to encounter (for Gsaſcꝰ was not 
yet come chicher, and Don Aan d Aragona, being far ſhort of them 
in numbett, who heard in Nevara that the enemies Army had paſſed 
overthe Teſiins, did alſo paſs over it himſelf a little lower, and was 
come to S igaraſſo) hey might march ſafely to the Walls of Aullain; 
when the enemies paſſage over the Teſsino was heard of, and that an in- 
figite number of the Inhabitants thereabouts were flock d together, with 
their Wives, Children, and with what elſe they had of moſt value, as 
to a place of refuge, the Citizens fell into ſuch terrour and confuſion, 
as greater was never known inthe memory of man, or was ever read of 
in ancient Story, The City of Millan was bereft of defendants, and 
ay it were, expoſed to be aſſaulted by the enemy, who was very ſtrong, 
neer at hand, and was hourly expected to appear before the City 
walls 3 they ſawehe Governour and all the chief Officers ſtend idly, 
minding only the keeping and defending of the Trench, and that they 
did not at all care for rhe reſt of the State, fo as they might keep the 
Duke of Farms from paſſing over 5 that this was the chief thing where - 
upon all eheĩt thoughts were bent, that they cared not though the ene- 
my burnt, plundered, and laid the Country waſte; they ſaw that the 
Army which had been taiſed at the peoples ſo great expence, and which 
had (affer'd ſuch hardſhip in their quarters all the Winter, made no- 
thing at all for their ſatety at this time ot ſo neer danger; ſo as the 
ple exclaimed in the ſtreets againſt the Spaniards, and agaiaſt the Go - 
vernour himſelf; and bewailing their miſeries were neerer tumultu- 
ating, then preparing to prevent their imminent danger: many alſo 
thinking the City loſt ſeat away what they fad, of moſt precious, into 
the State of Venice; ſo as the Gates of the City were pelerd by thoſe 
who believing in het ſafety ran chither with what beſt chings they had, 
and by thofe who aot confiding in her ſafety fled away with what the 
had of moſt precious, and convey d them into ſafer places; they were 
all the more diſturb'd by hearing that the Duke of Roban was fallen 
down by the Valley of Sar ſiaa into the State of Millan, and was come 
neer Leco, which if he ſhould take, he might ſafely come to the City, 
and joyning with the Confederates Army might put fer mighty 
things ; ſo as in this great confuſion, many of the chief Gentlemen had 
recourſe to Don Raxchihs, a Spaniard, and Chancellor of the State, 
who in the Governors abſence ſupplied his place, deſiting that he would 
ufe his authority, and that he would endeavour the peace and ſafety of 
the City: he had at the fame time received Letters from the Cover- 
nour who was at the Trench, of the {ame tenure 3 wherefore-be:ting up 
Drums immedia:ely,to raiſe as many Citizens as he could, as well Gen- 
tlemen za others, he diſtributed them uponche Walls and Gates in ſe- 
veral places to defend them: he alſo took care for repairing the walls and 
Gates, here it was moſt tequiſite, wherby, and by other proviſions, men 
began to be of better hopes; they were chiefly quieted by — 
5 0 O ' 
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of Prince Borſo da Eſte into the State with a 3890 Dutch; who ſent them 
immediately tawards Lecco to oppaſe the violence which Rabas threat- 
ned, and to keep him as far from the City az he could; but the confufion 
of the Confedeta es was not leſs then that of the Millainois, when they 
found themſelves in an enemies Country, which was laid waſte, aban- 
doned by the Iahabitants, and wherein the neighbouring Towns not 
being able to furniſh food, contribution nor quarters neceſſary for their 
daily ſuſtenance, they were forced, not without delay, difficulty and 
danger, to have them from Piedwors, and from the Continent of Nova- 
ra; they therefore knew that to keep there with ſo much inconvenien- 
cy, was impoſſible z. and that to go to Midain, as their ſo happy paſ- 
ſage did in honour. bind them to do, was dangerous and difficulr g for 
if they ſhould do ſo, they muſt neceſſatily, in the firſt place,abandonthe 
Bridge, which ngt being to he fortiſied, it was impoſſible to ſecures 
and the impoſſibility of ſecuring it aroſe from the left fide of the Teſiino, 
which being very high and commanded by many Hills, it was altoge- 
ther as impoſſible as neceſſary, t fortiſie all tboſe Hills, ſo as to ſecure 
the Bridge from battery, and to fortifie chem ſo, at that the one 
might be a help to the other, and that they might all joyatly 
concur with that which guarded the head of the Bridge; for other- 
wile any one of thoſe Hills being taken by the enemy, and a bat- 
tery being thereon placed, the Bridge muſt neceſſarily be beaten 
down, the Army muſt be debar'd the River, being in an enemies Coun= 
try, wanting the conveniency of retreating, and of thoſe ſuccours which 
they were only to expect by the Bridges being, moreover, expoſed 
to be inſulted over by the enemy, who (it wasto be ſuppoſed) would 
quickly come, and fall upon them, to theirruine and undoing : to this 
was added, that they. heard a flying rumour, that the Governour hear- 
ing that they were paſs d over the Teſtino was already removed, and 
was already come with his Army very neer Millan; ſo as if they ſhould 
go thither, the Governour muſt either neceſſarily be got before them 
with his Army into the City, or came upon them when they were hot- 
teſt in beſiegiog it, or when they ſnauld have finiſhed their Siege; in 
any of which caſes there appeared imanifeſt ruine for if he ſhould come 
belore they were ſat down before the City, it would be a raſh and head - 
long reſolution, to go to aſſault à great City well peopled, and that 
they ſhould not be able to continue the Siege, having an enemy Army 
upon their backs, and that in their retreat, which would be neceſſary, 
they were likely to receive a great blow; and that, ſay they ſhould take 
the City, the Souldiers wauld aſſuxedly fall to plunder, and would not 
obey their Captains commands, but flying from their colours, and 
running about the City without any Military Diſcipline, nothing 
but ruine was to be expected ; they therefore concluded, tliat their 
going to Milan would afford the enemy an opportunity of ob- 
raining a ſignal Victory: Yet the Duke of Sevey had much a do 

to keep the Marſhal from goingthither, Whoalleaged tt at the preſſin 
over the Teßins bad alwayes been dreadful to that City, and was likely 
to prove ſo now more then ever. That therefore it behoved them to 
make uſe of the occaſion, and aſpire after the victory, which they 
could not fail of, if they would couragiouſly go about it: That wm 
. they 
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they had done better never to have peſſed the Teſino, then after ſo 
happily paſt.ir, to do nothing, That to make any doubt thereof, was 
nothing elſethen to abandon the occaſion of overcoming, and toſhun 
victory: That the French Army had never paſt the Teſino, but that 
the iſſue the eof had been the entire acquiſition of the State of Millain. 
Wherefore then ſhould they now forbear, when the Enemy, who were 
inferiour to them in Forces, and far more inferiout in Courage, would 
never dare to ſhew their faces, nor hazard battle, when the people 
full of confuſion and fear, and moreover, very ill ſatisfied with the 
Spaniſh Government, would joyn with them in the ruine of fo abhor- 
red an Empire. But reaſons to the contrary, and the authority of 
ſupream command which reſided in the Duke, prevailing over the 
Marſhals Allegations, and the having alſo heard for certain, thatthe 
Goyernour was at laſt gone from the Trench, and was come neer the 
City; the Marſhall was forc'd to give way to the Dukes wil), not 
without much murmuring : Not proceeding therefore any further, 
and being forc'd togo from thence by Famine, they reſolved to go to- 
wards the Lake, and to take Seſto, Anghiera and Arona, which were ſci- 
tuated in the mouth thereof; which believing they ſnould take without 
any manner of difficulty, chey thoug ht to be thereby maſters of the 
w hole Lake: Whereby they ſhould command the onely paſſage which 
the Spaniards had to bring men from Germany into the State of Millain. 
And not being now able to bring in any by the Valtoline, that State 
would be a prey to the French Armies, when they ſhould aſſault it 
with greater Forces. The Duke therefore preferring the ſafety and 
advantage of this propoſal, before the airy and perillous enterprize of 
Millain, made the Bridge be broken up, and ordered that the Army 
ſhould march towards the Lake; putting ſome of the Boats, whereof 
the Bridge was made, into Carts 3-and drawing ſome againſt the current 
of the River, they marched with theic Army divided by the River; the 
Marſhal with his French along the left fide, the Duke along the right 
fide, with bis Piedmonteſe. But the Governour having, in this interim, 
heard of the Enemies being paſt over the Teſsins, by meſſengers ſent un- 
to him from the City, & of the confuſion of that City, the deſolation of 
the State of Novarra, and of the Towns on this fide the River, he at laſt 
left the Trench; and ſending preciſe orders to all thoſe that were either 
in the Country of Tertona, or in the parts about Picenza, to follow him, 
he paſt over the Poe and the Teſsins, with Don Franciſce di Melo, and 
ſome others, and came to Pavio; and without entring Millaia, he 
went directly toward Biægraſſa. He ſent Melo, notwithſtaading, to Mil- 
lain, to be Governour ot that Caſtle, left ſome diſaſter might happen 
in ſo great confuſion. For fearing leſt the Enemy might approach 
the City, he thought fit to put a wile Governour thereinto, and one of 
authority. Melo being come thither, was very diligent in bringing 
Ammunition into the Caſtle by night, left if it ſhould have been diſco- 
vered, it might have cauſed greater ſeat in the people: He alſo armed 
12co Horle which were come a litile before from Germany, and put the 
much confuſed Affairs of the City into better Orders. The Horſe be- 
ing armed were preſently ſeat to Biagraſſa, and with them 13 Com- 
panics of Neapolitans; and thoſe who were come from the Freach , 
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and from the parts about Piacen d a, paſt over the Poe and the Cravalone, 
and went to joyn with the Governour, who in a ſhort time was able to 
muſter 15.0 Foot, and 5000 Horſe, And whilſt others were coming , 
the Governour went with three Troops of Horſe from Bigaraſſa to Tor- 
navento,tte ſame day that the Enemy going from theace went towards 
the Lake, The Marſhall hearing this, who marched on that ſide the 
River, and was not advanced full twelve miles, halted, and adviſed 
with the Duke, and they both reſolved to return back, and go to their 
former quarters of Tornavento and Brughera; for it was very probable 
that thoſe who marched on this fide with the Marſhal might be 
defeated if they ſhould be purſued by the Enemy, being divided by 
the River frotn their aſſociates: For the River, which runs very ſwiftly 
from the Lakes mouth to Torna vento, would not ſuffer them to throw 
over the Bridge there, that ſo they might joyn theit Forces toge- 
ther; nor-did the ſame ſwiftneſs of the River permit that the boats 
which were drawn againſt the Current could come time enough to 
peece with the others , before the Enemy might come upon them. 
Whereason the contrary , by returning back, the Boats which were 
below, would anticipately come to the former place; ſo as the Bridge 
being ſpeedily put together , they might meet with their joynt Forces, 
before they could be aſſaulted by the Enemy. This Reſolution was 
ſoon put on and executed; and about the going down of the day, the 
Duke andthe Marſhal came both of them to Tornaverto, the Duke on 
that fide, and the Marſhal on this, The Marſhals chief care was 
to fortifie that place, and the Dukes, to caſt over the Bridge ſpeedily g 
a little below Tornavento, where the Enemy might advance, there was 
a great ditch, which had been formerly made by the French, when 
they were maſters of the State of Millain, that they might bring the 
water of Teſsinothereby, and convey it elſewhere 5 which ditch , be- 
cauſe it proved to no purpoſe, and had coſt much money, was then, 
and is yet called Panperduto, (which we may trauſla e loſt labour) the 
Marſhal made uſe of chis ditch for a Trench and Parapet to his men. 
For intending onely to ſtand upon defence, he had left Monſftenr D. 
Boiſac, Commiſſary of the Horſe, without, with 300 Horſ , th:t he 
might flank Panperduto, and playing upon the aſſailants on that ſide, 
might keep them from being aſſaulted. The reſt of his men he kept 
within the ditch, where on the Front, and on the left fide, they were 
ſheltred by the fame ditch; on the right fide by the Naviglio, and on 
the back by the Teſtino and Tornavento. Being thus ſecurely ſeated, 
the Marſhal ſtay d expecting the Governour, who being returned be- 
fore the Marſhal from Tornavento to Bigaraſſa, made his men advance 
to ConF#anzano, within three miles of Tornavento, that he might gaul 
tte Enemy on the back, in caſe he ſhould continue his march towards 
the Lake, and that he might fight him if he ſhould tarry by the way, 
The Govetnour came to Conftan} ano, the ſame night that the Marſhal 
was returned to Ternavento: And notwithſtanding that all thoſe that 
were at the Trench, nor other that he expeRed, were not yet come to 
him, and thoſe that were already come were y-ry weary by their long 
and ſpeedy march; yet placing his hopes of victory upon coming before 
the Bridge ſhould be perfected, which till it ſhould be ſo kept, the Ene- 
mies 
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mies Forces un- united, he was ready to goto aſſault them the rather for 
that two hauts before day Gawbecarts was come to him with part of the 
horſe herunto he was driven, not ſo much out of the danger which de- 
lay might occaſion, by giving the enemy leaſure to petfect the Bridge, 
as fox that his Army not being able to continue in the place where they 
were, out of many teaſons, but eſpecially for want of water, he could 
not, without much danger, and qvithout loſs of honour, retreat, the ene · 
my being ſo neer; fo as the choice was turn d to neceſſity, and the 
N murmuring made the neceſſuy greater, who being ſybject to 

ä Re charges, and to ſuch trouble in quartering, could not cndure that 
the War ſhould be ſpun out, without hopes of ever ſeeing an end of 
their ſo many ſorrows and calamities; he therefore doubted that if he 
ſhould delay fighting them now that they were ſo neer, the people 
might go wild, and perbaps produce ſome bad effect; ſo as their opi- 
nions were not liſtned to who thought it raſhneſs to go in the condition 
they were in to aſſault an Army well munited within its Works, and 
which, when the Bridge ſhould be made, would become mote power · 
ful z but the peoples crying out for battle prevailed over theſe and ma- 
ny other conſiderations; and the Governour inclining to give them 
ſatis faction, gave order to fight; he had not now above 10000 Foot 
in his Camp (for all the Foot were nat yet arrived) and between four 
and five thouſand Horſe, who by reaſon of the ſtreight ſituation were 
placed behind the Foot, in nine Squadrons ; ſo as the Foot were to un- 
dergo the whole brunt of battle, without receiving any help from the 
Horſe. Marqueſs Spinols was by the Governours fide, and Don Fran- 
ciſcodi Melo who was come that very night from the Caſtle of Millain, 
out of the great deſire he had to be preſent at this action: The conflict, 
or rather the aſſault, began four hours after Sun-riſing, on the ſecond of 
June, and endured till three of the night; ſo as they fought fifteen hours 
without any intermiſſion, and was continued by the aflailaats , with 
much valour and conſtancie , nag upon ſo many diſadvantagious 
terms; the enemies were very well ſhelter'd (as bath been ſaid ) on 
all fides, and yet the aſſailants, who gave the aſſault with naked breaſts, 
and in open field, advanc'd ſo far, as they came to puſh of Pike, for all 
the hundred horſe which were left without by the Marſhal ; for though 
they turned at firſt to good purpoſe, to keep the aſſailants aloof from 
the Trenches5 yet the Governour having ſent Gambacorta againſt them 
with five hundred horſe, and after him another ſquadron of as many 
Curafhers , commanded by Auguſtine Fieſco, Gambacorts fell furiouſly 
upon the Enemy, and drove them into a wood which was behind them 
whereinto when he with his mem entered, they were furiouſly played 
upon by musket ſhot from the Enemies Trench, whereby ſome of 
them were ſlain, amongſt which Gambacorta, who was ſhot through 
the body with two Musket bullets; A death which was efteemed a 
great loſs 3 he being a gentleman of a ſtout heart, good at Counſel, 
and well vers d in military affairs, wherein he had given good proof 
of his valour: wherefore his death was much reſented by the whole 
camp; the horſe which eatred the wood with him, their captain being 
ſlain, were forc'd to retreat, and were purſued by the enemies horſe, 
which (in this the others conſternat ion,) bad time to rally themſelves ; 
they 
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they chaſed them till they came to Fieſco's ſquadron, who did not one- 
ly make head againſt them, but forc'd the French back into the ſame 
wood; whence not daring to come forth any more, the aſſailants, when 
that impediment was removed, had opportunity to advance unto the 
Trenches z amidſt all this toil and danger the heat was exceſſive great, 
and there was no water thereabouts ſo as the fouldiers, hot with con- 
tinual fighting, having no ſhade to ſhelter them from the Sun, which 
ſhone then exceſſive hotly, nor water where with to quench their thirſt, 
they could no longer withſtand the extream heat, which conſumed 
thei both within, and without. Serj:nt Major 0faviano ſaw a Wind- 
mill ſome what far from the = of fight, but well guarded by the 
enemy 5 he went thither with a good many Musketeers, and driving 
the Deſendants away, not without much conteſt , he became maſter 
thereof, and opened unto the thirſt-burnt Souldiers a large vein of 
water, who as ſoon as they heard thereof forſook their ranks, and 
without any reſpeR ran confuſedly in crouds to tefreſh themſelves 
therewithz this refreſhment enabled the army to continue the fight 
more vigorouſly ; and the Governour hearing what refreſhment the 
Atmy tad received, ordered Sauli to have a great care of that ſta- 
tion, and not to abandon it without particular order from him; 
but all this white che victory was far off, the Duke of Savoy having re- 
made the Bridge, paſt over with his freſh-men to this fide the river, 
and brought very ſeafonable ſuccour to the French, who were ready to 
forſake the field; by wheſe coming though the defence was much 
ſtrengthned, yet did not the affaitamts fail to —1 their part, but kept 
the field as before; and there ote though the Dukes arrival cook from 
them the glory of victory, yet was it not ſufficient ro make them 
loſers , at laſt that which the night could not do, the wearyneſs of the 
ſouldiers did, which put an end to the aſſault three hours after Sun- 
ſet; the afſailancs departed in good order, not loſing one man in the 
retreat, being well back d by the Cavalry; but this was more then 
needed; tor not any ot the enemy ( a thing not often read of) came 
out of their Trenches, to purſue them; their end being onely to keep 
their quarcers, they thought they had done enough to keep from being 
driven from thence, ot peradventure, the Gallantry ſhewed that day by 
the aſſailants made them k. ep in ; but becauſe the place where the fighr 
was was incapable ofquarrer, being nothing bur bruſh- wood, withour 
watet, ſave that of the Mill, vuhout Trees, without fortifications,or for- 
radge for the Horſe, which had born armed men all that day, without 
either food or reſt , they were forced to go qu-rter at Biagaraſſa, which 
was fift ? en miles off; this buſineſs decided the difference between the 
Duke and the Marihal touching going to Millain; and the Army that 
was aſſaulted had the honour, though not the titte ot victory, which 
was due to it by Military law, for having kept it's ſtations and it would 
have carried away entirely the title of Victory, if the Duke of Parma, 
who was the chief occaſion and end of thefe conflicts, had made uſe of 
the occaſion of paſſing over the !rench at 7orrena at the ſame time 
when it was abandoned by the Governour, and had fo paſt happily in- 
to his Dominions. This Prince, as you have heard, was ſent from 
Bremi to Niza, with a convoy of three thoutand Foot, and three 
8 F ff f hund ted 
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hundred Horſes to the end that the going of the Confederates army 
.towards the territories of Novara being likely to draw the Governour, 
with his men,from defending the Treach, to defend theſe parts , the 
Duke might make his way by that Trench, when it ſhould be abandon- 
ed, and pals ſecurely into the Countrey of Piacend a. The bufineſs ſuc- 
cceded as it was deſigned, and better; for the Governour being forced 
by the unexpected paſſage ot the French over the Tef6ino, haſtily to 
forſake the French which he left guarded by Caris della Gatta, with 
onely five hundred foot, too ſmall a number by much for the large 
extent thereof, and the weather being then very dry, and the Scrivis 
very ſhallow, it had been eaſie for the Duke to paſs the Trench, and 
come into his States; and if, as eaſily he might, he had done ſo, what 
greater glory could the Confederates have won, then to have then put 
that Prince happily and honourably into his Dominions 5 and that 
whereas to keep them from doing ſo the Governour would force them 
to fight with ſo much diſadvantage, againſt the Trench of Tertona; the 
to effect it, by better and more adviſed counſels had compelled him 
to abandon that Trench; nor had their glory ended here, for they 
might moreover have boaſted to have almoſt totally freed the Dukes 
Dominions , and to have brought his Convoy ſafe into the territories 
of Piacend a; which being joyned to the forces which were there alrea- 
dy might have detended chat Prince from being injured by the Spaniſh 
forces z which ſucceſſes would aſſuredly have been glorious, and me- 
morable, if the Duke of Parma had co-operated to perfecting of the 
common ends and Counſels the reaſons which hindred the Duke of 
Parma from doing ſo may be gueſt at by a letter which he writ to the 
Duke of Savey, in anſwer to one written to him by the ſaid Duke, two 
days before the conflict at Tornauvento; wherein Parma was exhorted 
to advance, and get into his Dominions by the Trench which the ene- 
my bad abandoned; whereunto Parma anſwered the day after what had 
hapned at Tornavento z, that it was impoſsible for him to undertake 
that journey, for want monyes 3 that mo eover he wanted victuals, 
munition, and carriages to convey his baggage, though it were but lit- 
tle and that it was impoſſible for him, though he ſhould make never 
ſo much diligence, to repair ſo many wants; eſpecially fince he who 
was deputed to defiay theexpences had refuſed to pay a ſmall ſum of 
money which he had deſi red; he alſo ſaid that by the convoy which 
was given him he had no power to command, nor to make the Soul- 
diers obey him; ſo as he could not make uſe of them who were be- 
come very contumacious z for though,ar firſt, they ſeemed very willing 
to ſerve him, yet not long after they had altered their minds at the 
inſtigation of others, who had ſuggeſted unto them , that they ſhould 
not be ſatisfied in their pay, when they ſhould be come into his Coun- 
trey z wherefore perceiving that ill blood began to be bred amongſt 
them, and that this malady began to ſprgad abroad inthe multitude , it 
had ſo infected them, as many ot them had run away that very nigh'; 
and that ther fore he had given them leave to go unto the Camp, to the 
end that his Majeſties aff. irs might ſuffer no prejudice by their abſence; 
and parting that very night from N. with ſeven other horſe, he 
went towards the Sta, whither being come about break of day he hi- 
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red alittle Veſſel at Veliri, and ſteering directly towards Lerici, and 
paſſing incognito through the Luniggiana, he came unknown and al- 
moſt unaccompanied into the ſame City trom whence he departed ten 
moneths before, ſo nobly attended by Lords and Souldiers, full of 
high and generous defigns, like one who had return'd from war in tri- 
umph; and yet when he was come home, he ſeemed more diſtaſted 
with his ſucceſs, then ſorry tor what he had done. Marqueſs Villa, by 
reaſon of new advertiſements which he had received, was gone with 
the Piedmont Horſe and Foot to Veghera, to aſſiſt the Duke in paſſing 
over the Trench; but hearing that he was gone towards the Sea, in- 
tending to go by that way into his States, Fe reſolved to march to Pi- 
edmons whither he was ſent for by the Duke of Savoy : he therefore 
went from Yoghera to Caſte! nuovo upon the Scrivia, where refreſh- 
ing his Souldiers and his Horſes, he went ſtrait towards the Trench 
which was not far from Ca#el nuovo, and making a tufficieat gap by 
M:ttockes and Spades, he pa(s'd through it, ſo neer Tortons as 
he was ſaluted by the Artillery, though without prejudices where- 
by the Duke might know how glorious an action he had let ſlip, 
Having once more paſs'd through the Territories of Aleſſandria, 
with like happy ſucceſs as he had done before, the Countrey be- 
ing unfurniſhed of Souldiers, he came without any oppoſition to 
Affi, and from thence to the Duke, who was ſtill with the Marſhal 
at Tornavento, that they might not loſe the glory which they had won 
by making that place good againſt ſo fierce an aſſault; and as if they 
expected a ſecond aſſault, they ſeemed not at all to fear it, but ſtood 
fix d, and reſolved to receive it; but not being re- aſſaulted, nor being 
able to tarry there any longer with ſo many diſ- accommodations, and 
being greatly moleſted with abundance of Horſe flies or Hornets, 
which the dead unburied carcaſes had either drawn thither, or gene- 
rated, they reſolved to remove from thence, leaving theſe words wri- 
ren in a conſpicuous place. | 


Quod nos potuerunt Hiſpani, potuerunt Taffani. 


What the Spaniards could not do, | 
Hornets and Horſe- flies did purſue. 


And making their firſt march towards the Lake, when they were 
come thither , they threw a Bridge over between Seſto and Caſtel- 
letto, Towns which lie in the mouth thereof, intending to go from 
thence to before Arona, and to take it; and thinking to make them - 
ſelves firſt maſters of Angiera, a Town which lies alſo upon the Lake, 
over againſt Arena, they planted Batteries againſt ir, The Count 
Bolognino was entred Arona with a good Garriſon, which would have 
withſtood the Siege a good while, it it had been attempted by the ene- 
my; but a new and unthought of 8 forced them to retteat and 
zuit the Country; for the Governour, after what had hapned at Tor- 
14vento had made up the Body of an Army neer BHaloro, between Bia- 
'raſſa and Tornatentoz and having _—— back to guard the 1 
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of Millain, and Belognins with Forces into Arona, he threw two Bridges 
over the Tefino, by which paſſing over that River, he gave out that 
he would go to Remegnano, a Town on the lett fide of the Sea, whete 
he might commodiouſly beſiege the enemy, who were quarter d in the 
mouth of the Lake, and hinder their proceedings, and keep them from 
retreating; ſo as they muſt neceſſarily be conſumed there, for waat of 
meat; for that Country being abandoned by the Country people, who 
were withdrawn to the Mountains, and the Governour keeping in Ro- 
magnans, they could not be nouriſhed by the Country, nor receive vi- 
Quals nor ſuccour from Piedmont, nor from the County of Vercelli, by 
reaſon of the craggy Hill which riſeth from Ramagnano towards the 
Lake: onthe fide whereof there were only three ways, which being 
guarded by reaſonable Garriſons, excluded all paſſing from Piedmont 
to the Lake: this evident danger being foreſeen by the Duke, and by 
the Marſhal, they quickly gave over the emerpriſe and retreated z and 
paſſing back over the Teſins, they got before hand into Rewagnano, 
where they fix d their quarters, ſeeming as if they would keep there 
but the Governour being come to Carpiguano, he incommodiated them 
there, and begitt them on ſundry ſides, and ſeat ſome men into the 
Country of Vercelli, to hinder the ng of proviſions to Ramag- 
nano; wherefore they were forced to go from thence, and abandoning 
the State of Millain, retreated into Piedmont, being leſſened both in 
Forces and Honour; inſomuch as the reſt of their Army being diſ- 
banded, moſt of the French retreated to ina volo, and from thence in- 
to France, and the Piedmonteſes kept in Piedmont. 

The Contederates Army being diſſolved, the Governour betook 
himſelf to drive out the French Garriſons, which kept yet fortified in 
ſome parts of the State of Aifain;' and ſent ſeveral Commanders to 
recover them. Don Martine d Aragon recovered Fontaneto, in the 
County of Novers, which was taken by the Confederates, and till 
now kept with a ſtout Garriſon, Don Vincens Gonzaga recovered ma- 
ny other Towns in the ſame. Giuſeppe Moxpavoze , Governour of 
Aleſſandria, drove the French Garriſon our of Annonce; and it being a 
place of conſequence , he fortified it; and now there remained no 
Towns in the hands of the French, except Bremi and Villata. Villatts 
was quickly {lighted and abandoned by a ſmall Garriſon which was in 
it; ſo as all the remainder of the French were in Jremi; which being a 
ſttong Town, and well munited, the taking of it was put off to another 
time. The Govern-ur alſo ſhew'd ſome reſentment againſt the Duke 
of Savoy; Lucio Baccapianels, by his Orders, centred Gattinara, and 
without any oppoſition took it, and ſack d it; and Don Philippo di Sit- 
va, who ſucceeded Marqueſs Spinols in the place of General of the 
Horſe, entred the County of Aſfi with ſome Horſe, and took Arazzo, 
Montealts and Momtegreſſo 3 and ſome of the Garriſons of Aleſſandriz, 
made inroads into the enemies Country, burning and ſacking many of 
their Towns: which actions did gainſay thoſe ſecret intelligences which 
ſaid, and more publickly the Marſhal, that the Duke held with the Spa- 
niards 3 but greater teſentments were plotted againſt the Duke of Par- 
ma, who being come into his State was not idle; for though the Mar- 
queſs Villa was gone from thence (as hath been ſa'd) and was returned 


to 
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to Pied mont, and that conſequently the Duke wanted that affiſtance, 
yet overcoming all difficulties with his undauated ſpirir, and having 
yet ſome two or three thouſand French with him, part whereof were 
come with Marqueſs Villa, part ſent to him by the River of Geyo«, 
with permiſſion from the Genoeſes, and having added to theſe a Body 
of his own Subjects, and ſome others that he had taken into pay, be 
once more beſieged Rotrofreno at a diſtances nor herewithall content 
he by way of reſenting Prince Doria's attempts againſt Yaldettaro, ſent 
to take St. Stephano, a Town belonging to the ſame Prince in Fee from 
the Emperour, ſeared upon the Confines of the State of Gens; and 
paſſing over the Poe was entred into the State of Cremonia3 and doing 
much prejudice to the Tous of that Country, he pretended revenge 
for the ruines occaſioned in his Country by the Kings Souldiers; where- 
fore the Governour, being ſcandalized at theſe new attempts, and ſee- 
ing the State of Millais almoſt freed of the Confederates Forces, he 
ſent ſome of his men under Don Martine q Aragena to prejudice that 
Duke, with order to quarter in thoſe States, and that without attempt- 
ing any thing againſt the chief Cities he might over-runthe Country, 
tothe end, thatthe Duke being mortified by ſuch loſſes, and terrified 
by tear of greater, might learn to know how unable he was to defend 
bimſelf againſt the Kings incenſed Forces. Don Martine being ent; ed 
into the State of Piacen a, firſt, freed Rottefrens from being beſieged 
by the Dukes men, drove away the aſſailants, and killing and tak ing 
many of them priſoners purſued them to underneath the Walls of Pia» 
cena, he afterwards recovered the Caſtle St. Stephans for Prince Doris, 
which was taken from him by the Dukes men; and Caidinal Trivulti⸗ 
being entred at the ſame time, by Orders from the Governour, with a 
Regiment of Dutch, into the States of Cremona and Lodi, he drove out 
thoſe that were placed there in Garriſon in ſome Towns that the Duke 
had taken but a little before in thoſe parts; then paſſing over the Poe, 
and joyning with ! Aregone, he went to poſſeſs himſelſ of the State cal - 
led Pala uicius, by which acquiſition all Commerce was almoſt inter- 
diced between Parma and Piacenza; many Towns of thoſe Territories 
were afterwards taken, and the Salt- pits were deſtroyed, which brought 
ina great revenue; and the Duke of Parma, not able to keep the Field 
againſt the Spaniards, retired to Placen{s where he was firſt befieged 
at a diſtance, and cloſer afterwards: itis a thing verywell worth obſer- 
vation, to think how that Prince amidſt ſo many adverſities, and being ſo 
neer utter xuine, did notwithſtanding keep ſo cloſe to his firſt reſoluti- 
ons, and how he kept his firſt hopes, againſt all probability of not only 
obtaining his pretenſions, but even of being preſerved from imminent 
ruine; for though he had much reaſon not to doubt that the King 

of France, who was his onely hope, and who endeayoured now to 

get the Princes of 7taly to adhere unto him, would ſuffer that the 

firſt and almoſt onely one of thoſe Princes, and who ſo freely and 

ſo couragiouſly had declared for him and bis Crown, would ſuffer that 

he ſhould now upon that account be oppreſt and ruined; making him 

thereby an example to others, how little they were, in the like cale, to 

relie upon the protection of that Crown; yet the Affairs of that Kirg 

were at that time reduced to ſo bad a condition, that they rather ſeemed 
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to need being affiſted by others, then to aſſiſt others, The Cardinal 
Infants, going from the Confines of Flanders with a gallant Army, was 
entred Picard); and having taken LA Capella and Corbie, two principal 
places upon thoſe Frontiers, over · ran that Province victoriouſly; and 
burning, and ſacking all before him, he was advanced even to the Walls 
of Amiens,andS* Quintins, And the King not having Forces in readineſs, 
to with-ſtand ſo ſudden, and ſo unexpected a ſtorm, cauſed Men and 
Armes to be tumultuouſly raifed, for the defence of Pars it ſelt; and 
by an Edict, whichthe French in their Language call Arierban, which 
is as much as to ſay, the laſt Call, (which the Kings of France never 
make uſe of, but in extream neceſſity) he ſummoned all his Feudatories, 
and all his Nobility, to aſſiſt in defence of the publick ſafety, which was 
then tortering, Nor was this all the danger of that Kingdom; for the 
Prince of Conde was forced to rife from before Dole, a Town in Bar- 
gondy, whither he had been ſent a little before by the King with a pow- 
erful Army. For 64a being aſſiſted by people of the ſame County 
was entred Burgondy with a ſtrong Army; and ove:-running all the 
Towns thereot on this ſide the Some, had taken Merabaule, and was 
come to before St, Jean di Beaulme, a Town ſtanding upon the Some, 
between Yerdune and Shalloune. Nor was this Kingdom in leſs danger 
on the parts towards Spain; whither the King baving ſent a powerful 
Army, commanded by the ſame Prince of Conde, wherein were many 
Signieurs of France that ſerved to aſſault Spain on that ſide; *and the 
Prince being encamped before Fonterabie, a frontier Town of Spain 
over ag ainſt Gaſcony, be bad reduced it to great extremity, not without 
much danger to Spain, if it had ifaln into the hands of the French, as 
neceſſarily it muſt have done, bad not the Admiral of Caſtille come 
from Spain with 10000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, which paſſing over the 
Pirenean Mountains, came unexpeRedly to before Fomerabie, juſt as 
it waz upon Article 4 ſurrendet, and freed it luckilyz for at the Admi- 
tals appearing, the Prince of Conde raiſed the fiege, and the Admiral 
taking St. Fobn. di Lyn, and beſieging Baponne, over- ran Guaſcony, 
plundering and bringing the parts thereabouts into compoſitiòon; how 
could the Duke of, Puma expect or fancy unto himſelt any aſſiſtance 
from the King of France, whilſt his own Kingdom was ſo full of trou- 
bles ,-ind aſſaulted on ſo many.fides? and which was worſe for him, 
the French were almoſt gone all out of 14ly,-and the Spaniards were 
increaſed in numbers and reputation, and left untroubled by that 
League which was intended for theic ruine. He ſaw apparently that 
could not be diverted fxom prejugicing him nay, the Governour of 
Millain having heard that ſome few. French, who were yet in Caſſalle, 
were ready to pals over to Piacenza in boats, when they ſhould ſee the 
Poe (wolne with water, had ordered that a Steccado ſhould be made 
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aſſault the State of Cremona, or ot Lodi, he went firſt with the men that 
were 
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were afligned him to the frontiers of thoſe Counties, to defend them 
from any incurſion z' ſo as that Prince was excluded from any ſuccour 
on every fide, There was onely one loop- hole let open, from which 
he might hope for ſafety amidſt theſe ſo many ſtreights , which was the 
King of France his Fleet, at that time come into the Liguſtick Sea, as 
ſhall be ſaid in its proper place. But to boot with the hindrance (as 
ſhall be ſaid ) which the Spaniſh Gallies gave to the landing of the 
French Fleet, k-eping it from landing its men; the Governour who 
was himſelf with part of his Army in Aleſſandria, ſtood ready to op- 
poſe any who ſhould. land in relief of the Duke, or to prejudice the 
State of Millain. This was the condition of this Dukes Affairs; and 
to fill up all his misfortunes, the Emperour after having taken the 
Duke of Saxony off from the Proteſſant League, and brought him by 
tte peace of Prague io ſide with him, he had alſo at this very time 
compeſs d his fervent deſite of ſeeing his Son, the King of Hungary; 
Blected King of the Romans; an Election which had ſuffered great op- 
poſition, by thole who deſirous to abaſe the Auſtrian name, uſed 
all che meang they could to keep him from it; the which being over - 
come by the dexterity and ſeveral negotiations of the Spaniſh Ageats 
in that Court, aed particularly by Ceunt 4 Ognate, it was happily 
atchieved about Chriſtmaſs, the year 1636. In which Election, the 
Marqueſs of Caſtagneda, who was Embaſſadour from Spain with the 
ſame King of Hungary, upon whom the Election fell, did very much 
co-operate: True it is that the ſucceſs of the Auſtrian Forces at this 
time did very much facilitate- this choice; which Faving ſhut up 
the Swedes in the furtheſt corner of Pomerania, and were neer driving 
them out of Germany, obliged ſome of the Electors, though contrary 
to their wills, to permit that the Imperial Diadem ſhould be continued 
inthe Houſe of Auſtria; the peace and union of the Duke of Saxony, 
and this Coronation, and the late victories, did doubtleſly redound 
much to the greatneſs and ſecurity of the Auſtrian name: fo as the 
Duke of Parma might ſee how proſperouſſy the Auſtrians whom he 
had abandoned, proceededy and on the contrary, how the de vo- 
King of France his affairs, which he had fo readily and with fo much 
tion embraced, how much, I ſay,” they bad miſcarried, and con- 
ſequently he might eaſily perceive to what condition his affairs were 
brought; and that to land pertinaciouſly to theſe deſigns was nothing 
elſe bur to fight againſt heaven, and to run head-long into ruine; he 
might alſo know that the Princes of 13aly were not well pleaſed with 
this new fire which be had kirdled in Itahj. 

The Pope, in conſideration of the Sovereignty which the Apoſtolick 
See bath over the Duke of Parme's Domimons, feared that they might 
be poſſeſs d by the Spaniards; and was angry that the Duke who was 
his Feudatory ſhould ſo obſtina:ely ſubjeR himſelt ro ſo many evils 3 
wherefore not only he, but the great Duke, whoſe Siſter was Wife to 
the Duke of Parma, interceded for him io the King of Spain ind his 
Agents, to be more reſerved initheir reſentments, deftring them to 
pardon ſomewhat, in reſpec: of the mer:ts of the former Dukes of Par- 
ma, much in reſpe& of tha Prince his young years, ard not to diſcom- 
pole 1taly z and they continually ſollicited the Duke, Ow by 
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fair means, ſometimes by foul, that he would foreſee and know his 
danger, and the like of the common affairs 3 they prevailed more with 
the King of Spain and his Agents, thea with the Duke, The King 
ſeemed willing to paſs by ſo many offences, and to reſtore his Territo- 
ries free and entire rothe Duke, as they were before he had uſed an 

hoſtility, without leſſening his former authority or liberty; but all 
this was nothing; for the Dukes devotion to the King of France was 
ſuch, and had ſo bewitched him, as he was no more himſelf; ſo as not 
knowing how to forſake this earthly. deity, by whom be hoped to ob- 
tain an earthly Paradiſe, he ſeemed to rejoyce in becoming a Martyr, 
and in ſacrificing his State and Fortune in maintenance of his Faith and 
Devotion towards that Deity whom he had once adored, and to whom 
he bad wholly dedicated himſelf ; wherefore the loſſes he had ſuffer d, 
the dangers he had run, and thoſe which did ſtill threaten him, nor the 
afflictions of his people, (who defirous to rid them ſelves of ſo many ſor- 
rows dt fired he would incline to peace; ) nor any fair conditions that 
could be offer'd him, could do no good upon him 5 nor did they ap- 
pear adequate remedies to mitigate his mind, but rather made him the 
more tefractory. The Governour not being able any longer to eadure 
ſo much obdurancy juſtified the Kings intentions to theſe Princes, 
which was not to oppreſs this Prince, but to reduce him and all 7:aly 
to quiet; and reſolved at haſt to alter his way of proceeding z and to 
proceed with more ſeverity ſince he ſaw fair means could do no good; 
he therefore gave order to Cardinal Trivnitio to beſiege Piacenza yet 
cloſer, and ſent Colonel Gil di Hays to him, a valiant and underſlanding 
Souldier, who by order from the Cardinal aſſaulted Rivalta, and took it 


within five days; there were in it 400. Foot, whereof 30 French, who 
went all free out, and the French were ſent with a ſufficicot convoy into 
France. The Cardinal deſigning atterwards to take the Iſland which is 
incompaſſed by the Poe, over agamſt Piacen da, ſent Serjeant Major ot- 
tavians S auli to take it; who N to diſcover it, with the Engineer 


Preſtino, drew afterward neer it with his men; who being got into the 
Iſland they firſt repuls d five barques loaded with Souldiers which 
were ſent from Piacen d e, as ſoon as the enemies defign was knows, 
to prepoſſeſs the Ifland ; he alſo fottified the bank which: was op- 
polite to Piacen a, and built a Fort in the midſt of the Hand, 
whereby he became maſter of .it, and began to ſtreighten the City 
and at the ſame time the Cardinal and Marqueſs Antonio Fierro Lu- 
nate, who was General ot the Artillery, did much moleſt the City 
with their Artillery; affairs continued thus for above a moneth 3.in 
which time the Cardinal ſent Don Vincenso Som aga to take ſeveral Ca- 
ſtles in the territories ot Parma, and Giii di Hays; to take others in thoſe 
of Piacen a; by the taking whereof the Cities of Parma and Pacend a 
being more ſtreightned were quite excluded all communication; at 
laſt the Duke ſeeing the Mills neer the City beaten down by the ene- 
mies Artillery, the. State almoſt wholly poſſeſs'd by the enemy, all 
Commerce. kept from the City. oſ Parma, himſelt and his Wiſe fo 
ſtreightly beſieged in Pixcenza, as the ſcarcity of victuals was ſo great in 
that City, that wanting meat even himſelf to eat, he held it for an ex- 
traordinary preſent to receive every week a Calf from Oitaviuno Sawii, 


which 
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which was duly ſent him by order ſrom the Governour, and which be- 
ing ſafely kept was all the fleſh he h:d for his own Table for the whole 
week ; finding himſelf therefore, I ſay, thus ſtreightned, and having 
no hope of ſuccour , he foreſaw he ſhould be reduced to utmoſt extre- 
mity, it he ſhould not yield to theſe ſo terrible tempeſts; wherefore he 
began to liſten to conditions of Agreement, which were till kept on 
foot in Millain for all the fighting and batteries, by Count Carpegna in 
the Popes name, and in the name of the great Duke, by his Secretrary 
Dominico phony van z nor nas the agreement hard to be made; for the 
Spaniſh Agents being deſirous to have an end of all this trouble, accept 
of any conditions: when therefore it was known that the Duke would 
api all hoſtiliry was ſuſpended, and an agreement was quickly made 
etween Don Franciſco di Melo, Embaſſadour plenipoteariary from the 
King of Spain to the Princes ot 7taly, and Secretary Pandolphino. The 
Articles were approved by the Governour, and by the Duke; but 
were never publiſhed but by what was comprehended by the ſequele, 
and by what was commonly ſaid, they were; that the Duke returning 
to the King of Spaizs devotion ſhould enjoy the ſame, nay greater ho- 
nours under the prote<tion of the King Spain, then formerly; that he 
ſhould renounce any League made with any other Prince, againſt the 
Crown of Spain; that te ſhould diſmiſs all the French, with a Paſs- 
port thai ſhould be given them by the State of Millain, whereby they 
might ſaſely paſs into France, and that in lieu of them the Duke ſhould 
have a Garriſon of Italians, Dutch or Swiſſers, ſuch as the King ſhould 
confide in: That the Governour ſhould withdraw all his men into the 
State of Millain, quitting all Towns that were taken, and leaving them 
in the ame condition they were in before the War; all which Articles 
were fully petformed on both ſides. | 
This Peace, as alſo the precedent War, afforded diverfity of Diſ- 
courſe, Many praiſed the Kings moderation and magnanimity, even 
to the skies, who being ſo highly offended by ſo interiour a Prince, 
had notwithſtanding ſuffer'd.ir, with a Princely Grandezza, and had 
conſidered the merits of the offenders anceſtors, and the youthful ſpi- 
rit of the delinquent, againſt whom he had made war more by con- 
ſtraint, then free will; but with ſuch moderacion as by the manner 
both of taking up Arms, and of. laying them down, it was evidently 
ſcen, that the King never intended to ſuppreſs this Prince, but only 
that by making him lay down his fierceneſs he might receive him into 
his protection, and make him capable of all honours and favours that he 
could expect from his Majeſty ; that therefore the Kings Forces had 
fought rather to ſubdue the Prince his obſtinacy, then his Towns; and 
rather to win bis good will, then his Dominions z many, on the con- 
trary, detracting from the praiſe of ſo ſingular an action, attributed all 
that had been done neither to the worth, nor to any good intention in 
the King, but to meer neceſſity which bad forced him to do ſo; for to 
have reſented himſelf againſt this Prince, to the oppreſſing his Princi- 
pality, and poſſeſſing himſelf of his Dominions, though perhaps he 
might eaſily have done it in this preſent conjuncture of times; yet to 
keep them would be a very hard buſineſs, and apt to cauſe immortal 
was; ſo as after having been at much expence in getting them, at- 
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ter having been troubled with war to keep them, all would end in 4 
neceſſary reſtitution 5 that herein the States appertaining to the See of 
Rome were concerned, which would never fit down by ſo great a loſs; 
that the great Duke of Tuſcany was herein concern d, a Prince fo well 
affected to the Crown of Spain, and who had merited fo well thereof; 
and whoſe friendſhip was now of great concernment thereunto; that 
the Duke of Parma's wife who was niece to the Emperour was con- 
cerned herein, fo as what reaſon had he to diſtaſte the great Duke in a 
thing which ſone-rly concern d him, in his fiſters behalf, and by aliena- 
ting him to give occaſion to him who could not ſit down by the ruine 
of his ſiſter, and brothec in law, to fall upon new reſolves by way of 
reſentment; was the condition of affairs fuch as this time, as that it made 
for the Crown of Spain to alienate a Prince who was moſt ſincerely in- 
clined to the iatereſt thereof? that what was yet of greater importance, 
the ſatis faction, and ſafety of all che Princes of Italy, was herein con- 
cerned; who thinking ſo great an increaſe of the Spaniards power in 
Italy was a decrcaſe of their owa Empire and Liberty, would have 
turn'd the whole world upſide down, rather then ſuffer thoſe States to 
be joyn'd to that of Millias; to what purpoſe was it then to deſtroy a 
Prince, whole deſtruction would occaſion war to ſucceed war, hatred 
to ſucceed hatred, enmity to ſucceed enmity, to the ſo much prejudice 
of the deſtroyer? that there was freſh example, what wars, troubles 
and dangers, the taking away of the Palatinate from it's natural Prince 
had occaſioned, and did ſtill occaſion to the Empereur, and to the 
Houſe of Au#ria; that the Examples of the Valtoline, and Duke of 
Mantua in italy, were yet more evident; thus they, by theſe arguments, 
and examples, concluded that neceſſity was turned to vertue in the King 
of Spain, 

Bur the Duke was the ſubject of no leſs various diſcourſe z ſome prai- 
ſed, others diſpraiſed the generoſity of his mind, which could not ſubmit 
to the injuries and oppreſſions of the Spaniards, but had dated to oppoſe 
their inſolenci:$3thar he had given a ſingular example of a fi ee ſpirit, be- 
coming a Free Prince; and bad taught the Spaniards, who had wont to 
inſult over the Princes ot Itah, how they ought to eſteem them, how re- 
ſpectfully they ought to proceed with them, and what the greater and 
more power iul Potentates can do, when the leſſer can make fuch noiſe ; 
that the reaſon why he had not compaſſed the chief end of his high 
and generous pretences, was not out of any fault of his, but of others; 
it being apparent, th at it they had proceeded effectually before Valenz a, 
Italy would never have ſeen a more illuſtrious day for her liberty, then 
that wherein he went out armed from his Dominions, when fighting the 
Spaniard at Ponte Carone, he had the better of them, and flew their 
Captain, who led them on ſo proudly againſt him; that ſucce s cannot 
deti act trom ti e glory ot emerpriſes, eipecially when their miſcarriage 
proceeds from calua accidents 3 that howſoever, amidſt ſo many ad- 
ver ſities he had made the Spaniards {ee that a great part of their loſſes, 
and dangers, had procecded from his alienation; that the Pavian, and 
Novareſe Towns, the Cities of Millain, and Pavia, together with their 
territories, had de ubtleſly ſuffered more prejudice upon his account, 
then the parts about Parma, and Piacenza; and that Millain, and Pavia 


bad 
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had been as neer being loſt as Piacen a and Parma; that therefore the 
Potenra'es of 1taly were always to acknowledge the leſſening of the 
Spaniſh preteuſions, the moderation, and reſpeR, which ſhall hereafter 
be uled towards them, the eſteem which ſhall be bad of them, and their 
liberty, from this Prince; others, on the contrary, aſcribed the actions 
of this Prince neither to worth nor generoſity, but to madneſs of 
youth; for beginning at their beginning, and continuing to the end of the 
Tragedy, they ſaid, that without any juſt occaſion given, he had ſwer- 
ved from the footſteps of his forefathers , who having placed the ſound- 
eſt foundation of their Principality upon Frieadſhip with Spain, had 
never reaſon to repeat it 5 what reaſon then had this Prince to doubt 
the favour and protection of that Crown, if he had continued to follow 
his Predeceſſots foot-ſteps ? but that from his Infancy he had aſpiring 
thoughts, and grea'er pretentions then became his condition; that he 
ſeemed to undervalue the Friendſhip of Spain; and that by inclining 
more to that of France he had begot no little diſtruſt of his inten- 
tions, which cauſed the Spaniards to conceive ill of him, and to ſpy into 
his ways; whereby diſcovering his averſion, he had given them occa- 
ſion to complain thereof, and ſometimes to break forth into words of 
juſt reſentment 5 which might have ſerved to admoniſh him; but he 
eſteeming this medicine poyſon bad broken out upon ſmall occaſion ; 
nay indeed upon none at all, if he would conſider things juſtly ; chief- 
ly when the queflion was touching a Prince ſo inferiout in force and 
32 to the King of Spain, aad when greater things had been paſt by, 

y greater Princes, and wink d at, to keep them from diſturbing the 

ublike pe ice; how many diſtaſtes bad Duke Charles Emanuel ſuffered 

efore he broke with Spain; nor did he ever come to any breach till 
his own Dominions were aſſaulted by the Spaniards, ſo as he may ra- 
ther be ſaid to have taken up arms in his on defence, then againſt the 
Crown of Spain; how many injuries have the Venetians paſt by, nay 
how many the Popes themſelves, not to mention other Princes? how 
many diſlikes have been wink'd at between the two Crowns of Spain 
and France, and between them and other Princes; tbat great Princes 
do ſometimes uſe acts of ſuperiority and Seigniorie towards leſſer 
Princes, and the lefler have been known to think it wiſdom to ſuffet 
them 3 not do greater Princes uſe always to look big upon leſſer, but 
to proceed moderately with them; generouſly pardoning the defects 
and failing of leſſer Princes committed againſt them, without ſo much 
as taking any notice thereof otherwiſe the world would be turn d upſide 
down, if arms were to be taken up upon every ſmall offence; that this 
is kept for the laſt refuge of an aſſaulted, or tottering State; not to 
offend or provoke one that is more powerful; not to vent hatred upon 
the weaker, or to ſecure ſuſpition; that then there being no occaſion 
of a breach, it muſt neceſſarily be concluded, that either tear of being 
oppreſt by the Spaniſh forces, or hopes of getting either the Sta'e of 
Millain, or part of it, by adhe:ing to France, or adefireto put Italy into 
her former liberty, by driving out the Spaniards, had thruſt him upcn 
this novelty; as for fear, it was ſaid, that being ſtrengthned by the ſo 
many merits of his predeceſſours , he could not poſſibly dread thoſe 
forces which had been ſuch a prop and defence to other Princes of 
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Italy, that fad not deſerved ſo well of the Crown of Spain; that Ferdi- 
mand the Cardinal, and after Duke of Mantua, might ſetve to witneſs 
this, who having given more manifeſt figns of alienation from that 
Crown, both in Rome and elſewhere, then Parma had before the breach; 
yet when he ſucceeded his Brother in the Principality, contrary to 
the expectation of ali men, nay of himſelf, he was received into the 
Protection of the Crown of Spain, and effectually defended by the 
Forces thereof, againſt the Duke of Sey, who was joyn'd in alliance 
and intereſt to that King; and yet this Ferdinando was not munited by 
the merits of his predeceſſors; nay bis Father was ſorely ſuſpected to 
have conſpired againſt the Crown of Spain; and as fear appeared not a 
ſufficient occaſion to juſtifie this commotion, ſo bad be leſs reaſon to 
be induced thereunto by hope; for not to ſay, that the aggrandizing of 
ones ſelf is no juſt reaſon to make war 3 he who ſhall balance theſe 
hopes juſtly will find them not to be well placed, but that they were ye- 
ry trail, and unconſiderable. The French pretend that the State of Mil- 
lain doth by ancient right belong unto their Crown; and therefore is 
unalienable either in part or in whole; and they have ſpent more blood 
and moneys to get it then ĩt is worth; and will any one then bel ĩeve 
that if the French ſhould get it, they would give it him, or divide it 
with him? eſpecially ſince he concut d to the getting thereof with fo 
ſmall Forces; and if reaſon did not convince him in this, former ex- 
amples might have excluded him from all hopes thereof. Lewis King 
of France won that State, aſſiſted by the Venetian Forces, and cove- 
nanted with them expteſly for the City and County of Cremona, toge- 
ther with whole Giaradada; but as ſoon as he atchieved his intent, he 
re- de manded of the Commonwealth all that by the ſaid Covenants 
was due unto her; and this not under any other pretence, but for that 
it being a State appettaining to the Crown, it could not be diſmembred 
from it; and as for the ſo ſpecious pretences of the Liberty of Italy, 
which never moved the greater Princes of Italy, how could they ratio- 
nally fall into the conceit of this Prince; who being none of the chiefeſt 
amongſt them, neither for Forces, Wiſdom nor Experience in wordly 
Affairs, might learn by their proceedings, that though they were ſome- 
times perhaps incited by greater provocations of more abſolute liberty; 
yet they have always temporized, teſt being freed for the preſent they 
might be afterwards forc'd to yield to worſer conditions; and bein 
content with having brought Itahj now to a greater equality, ſtudied 
how to preſerve her in it : theſe were the conſiderations which were 
commonly had upon theſe occurrences, which as we leave undecided, 
ſo will we leave them free to be approved or difapproved, as every one 
ſhall chink fir, | 
And now to return to our diſcourſe, a little before this very time, 
when the Duke of Parma's Dominions were by this peace freed from 
war, Donna Anna Carafſa, the only Daughter and Heir to the Prince 
of Stigliano, a chief Lady in the Kingdom of Naples, was married to 
the Duke de Medina del as Torres, a chief Lord of the Family of G«ſ- 
man, and one of the Grandees of Spain, and who lately ſucceeded 
Count Moanterey in the Vice-royalty of the Kingdom of Naples; from 
which marriage a Son was ſoon born, to whom together with che large 
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ra'rimony in that Kingdom belonging to the Mother the Patronage of 
Sabioneta did belong, as being deſcended from a Siſter of Veſp atian 
Gonzaga, married to the Grand- father of Donna Anna; this place, b 
reaſon of its ſtrong ſituation, is almoſt impregnable, ſeated in the State 
of Cremona, towards the Dukedom of Mantua; and therefore of great 
conſequence, not only for the City of Cremana, but even for the whole 
State of Millain 3 and whereupon the Spaniards had fix d their eyes long 
before, being very deſirous to be maſters of it. The Princes of Ita 
who did not love that the Spaniards ſhould get this place, were very 
jcalous of this their defire g and the Spaniards never having been able 
to get footing there, though that Lady, as alſo her Father, both by birth 
and marriage, were Subjects to the Crown of Spain; yet they obtain'd 
their ends in theſe times without any violence, or juſt occaſion of com- 
plaint to the Princes of Italy ; for the aforeſaid marriage, and the birth 
of this Son, Heir, and Succeſſor to that place, made way for them to get 
that which they valued ſo much, and ſo much defired ; but this place 
being for ſome reſpects aſhgned over to the Duke of Ranuſco, and that 
aſſignment was now deſcended to the now Duke of Parma, who was his 
Heir and who ſucceeded him; therefore the Duke of Medina and his 
Wite, in their own names, and in the name of their Son, ſent to Don 
Franciſcs di Melo to recover the depoſited place. Mels went to Parma, 
where that Duke not being able openly to refuſe reſtitution, he demur= 
red upon the expences of the Garriſon which had been kept there during 
the time of depoſiture, which he ſaid: came to-3o0000 ducatss and 
Melo being unwilling that the buſineſs ſhould be retarded for point of 
moneys, the ſum of 300000 ducats being reduced to 200000, the 
Duke was contented to aſſigu the place over to him, and the Italian 
Garriſon marching out, a Spaniſh Garriſon was put into it, to the great 
ſatisf:Rion of the Spaniſh Agents: but this was not done before the 
Caſtle of Roſſenna was reſtored to the Duke of Parma, which was ta- 
ken from him by the Duke of Modena, as bath been ſaid, when he firſt 
moved againſt the Duke of Parma; with which reſtitution the diffe- 
rences between thoſe two Princes were adjuſted; ic was generally 
thought that the Duke of Parma did ſo eaſily part with this, to revenge 
himſclfof the Venetians, with whom he was much unſatisfied, becauſe 
they had never lent him any the leaſt aſſiſtance in the preſent war, but 
had ſuffe:'d him to ſubmit to the Spaniſh. Forces 3 knowing very well 
how much the Venetians would betroubled at the Spaniards having of 
that places but though the Duke was not aſſiſted by the Venetians, ot 
by his Brother in Law, the great Duke, with Arms; yet could he not 
deny but that he was favoured by them both, by their powerful endea- 
vours that his Dominions might not be taken from him, which doubt- 
leſly prevailed more with the Spaniards3 and it is certain, that theſe two 
Potentates were aſcertained by the Spaniards, that they made not this 
war to oppreſs him, but to extinguiſh that fire in him which was not 
ple ſing to theſe two Potentates, nor to the other Princes of 19, in 
reſpect of the common concernment : wheretore having, without ad- 
viſing with them, and contrary to their liking and minds, continued his 
commotion, they had no reaſon by affiſting him, to be drawn into a 
war which they foreſaw would be pernicious, to their particular, and 
to 
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to the common in'e:eſt 3 and which would make Spain their enemy, 
and keep them from uſing their beſt endeavours in that Court for bis 
ſetvice. | 
Tte Governour being rid of the buſineſs of Parma, which as a ſtum- 
bling block had been a great »hinderance to the proceedings of the 
Kings affairs, applied himſelf to re gain the Laenghes which are little 
Caſtles held in fee of the Emperour by ſeveral Lords, fituated in the 
Mountains of Liguria, confining partly upon the State of Millain, part- 
ly upon the Commonwealth of Venice, partly upon Piedmont, and Mont- 
ferrat; and at the preſent garriſoned, partly by the French, partly by 
che Piedmonteſes. The Governours Forces were at this time en- 
creaſed by men come from Spain, Naples and Germany; and he ex- 
pected others from the Swiſſers, which made him betake himſelf the 
rather to this buſineſs: it was not long ſince the Duke of Savoy, being 
deſirous to defend himſelf in thoſe parts, had taken the County of Mi- 
leſino, ſeated on the back of Sauen, wherein was a Caſtle called Cen- 
gie, very ſtrongly ſeated, and very convenient for paſſage by Sea; and 
which ſtandiog in the midſt between the Marquiſate of Finale and the 
State of Millain, was very proper for the preſervation of that Marqui- 
ſa'ez the poſſeſſion of this place cauſed much jealouſie in the Spania:ds, 
who were deſirous to open a paſſage by Finale for the men which for 
the future they intended to land there; and alſo becauſe, when Finale 
ſhould be aſſaulted, it was not to be ſuccoured by the State of Millain, 
but through that County. The Governour was therefore forced to 
clear. thofe parts from the enemies Garriſons: to effect the which, he 
began with the Town and Caſtle of Penſane; whether under the 
conduct of Emilio Gliglino, he ſent a body of men, pare Spaniards, 
part Italians, part Dutch; who coming within fight of the Town 
took it without any oppofition, For the Garriſon which were French, 
at the firſt appearing of the Enemy abandoned it, and retreated to the 
Caſtleʒ to the raking whereof, Artillery, and greater ſtore of forces being 
required, Don Martin d Aregons was ſent thither with more men, and 
with Artillery, which being planted againſt the Caſtle, and the Defen- 
dants hearing no news of any relief, it was within a few dayes ſurren- 
dred, At the ſame time Gill de Hays, boaſting that he could ſurprize 
Ni i, be was ſent thither by the Governour from the City of Aleſſan- 
dria, with three Regiments of Foot, and two of Horſe; who partin 
two hours before Sun · ſet was to have been that night at Nix Za, which 
was not above twelve miles off: Bur not coming thither till two hours 
after the Sun was up, and therefore not able to take it by ſurprize be 
poſſeſs d himſelt of the Convent of Capuchins, where he fortified him- 
ſelf; the Governour thought himſelt ingaged in that enterprize; where- 
fore he quitted C engio in the Langhe, that he might not leave the bu- 
ſineſs of Nis unperfected; he therefore went thither himſelt in per- 
ſon with all his Forces, and having opened Treaches on ſeverall 
ſides, even almoſt to the ditch, a Parly was heard beaten on that fide, 
where Serj ant Major Otavino Sault was advanced further then the 
reſt with Marqueſs Coſmos Richard: his Brigade; who entring the Town, 
aud Hoſtages being given on all ſides, the Towa was ſoon ſurrendted. 
This buſineſs being over, the Governour ſeat preſently ſome Brigades 
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to take in Aiano, a ſtrong Town in the County of Aſti, where it con- 
fines upon Piedmont, and therefore of great conſequence for gettin 
into Piedmont. To which expedition, tlie Camp-maſter General, Phil- 
lippo di Silva, was deputed; who in his paſſage took a Town called 
Coſtigliole, neer Aiano; and finding there great ſtore of Corn and Wine, 
he ſent Ottaviano Sauli to poſleſs himſelt of Montegroſſo, a neighbour- 
ing Town alſo, ſeated upon a Hill well peopled, having a ſtrong 
Mannor- houſe which ſerves for a Caſtle; whoſe Defendants ſtanding 
upon their defence, and having ſtoutly reſiſted Sauli's aſſaults, were 
at the third aſſault overcome, and many of them ſlain; and the Caftle 
after obſtinate oppoſition was alſo talen. Then they went with all 
their Forces to Aiana, which ſtands upon the riſe of a Hill, and com- 
mands all the plain about it: Silwa'notthinking that he needed any Ar- 
tillery, failed in his ſuppoſal, being forced to keep five dayes before it 
till the Artillery was brought, where with he made two batteries; and 
having plaid a while upon the Town, he took it upon good conditions; 
which when he had done, he re inforced it with new works, and put 
a ſtrong Garriſon into it. The Governour went from Ni a to An- 
none; and paſſing over the Tanaro, upon a Bridge which was thrown 
over at Croce Biance,he thought to attempt the taking of Aſti by aſſault 
but Marqueſs Villa being come thither, with about 4000 Foot, he forbore 
tt e latte npt. But conſidering of what importance the Caſtle of Arax- 
£8 way for the ſatety ot Aiano and Aunone, he ſent ſome to take it, and to 
tortifie it, and put a good Garcriſon into it. From thence he paſt over the 
Poe to Valenqh, relalving to quarter inthe Canaveſe, that he might 
vex the Duke on that fide: And being come thither, he quartered his 
men in Pertegue, Afiigliano, Riva, Cotanzo, Caren ana, and Deſana 3 
and hearing that the Duke and the Marſhal, who had paſt over the Poe 
at Ponteſtura, were come with all their Forces to Morano, a commodi- 
ous Town for neighbourhood of the Poe, and ſtrong by reaſon of the 
mooriſh gtound about it, he uſed all the art he could to draw them out of 
thoſe plaſhesz aud to this end ſent to take BAlxola, a Town equally diſtant 
from either of the Armies: which being taken, the Duke endeavoured 
to recover it by might; but failing thereof, he began to fortifie the parts 
about ir, that he might beſiege it; but the Town being ſoon relieved, 
be was forc'd to return to Morano, from whence the Governour could 
never draw him out to battle; and the Governour not being able to 
keep long there for ſcarcity of Forradge, and finding that the Duke 
was reſolved not to ſtir out of thoſe miry places, he returned to Co- 
una, where he ſtayed ſome dayes without doing or receiving mole- 
ſtation 5 except that having ſent Don Martino to diſcover Bremi and 
Vercelli, he was met by Marqueſs Villa; who was come with ſome 
Forces from Vercelli, with wnom he skirmiſhed, and Villa worſted 
him. Many were ſlain on the Aragon's fide, amongſt which Camp- 
maſter Boccapianala, and Spadino a Captain of Horſe, and Antonio liloa, 
with ſeven other Horſe Captains, were taken Priſoners and ſorely 
wounded.: Thę Governour hearing afterwards that C unt Verrua was 
gon with a body of men to Rocca d Ara, he reſolved to go to the 
relief thereof with his whole Army: He therefore ſent for recruits 
from Aleſſandria; wherefore Count Galleazeo Troiti came from 1 
an 
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and wading thorough the Tanare entred the Town with 300 Foot, 
for Count Verrua was not yet got thither; in which time, the Govern- 
our paſſing over the geſia and the Poe, came to Annone, not far from 
Ara, where he found Don Martino, who being by him ſent with 
5000 Foot, and 1500 Horſe, was come thither the day before, juſt as 
the Enemy (who were already intreach'd before the place) began theic 
batteries, The Governour commanded Don Martino, Don John de 
Garrai, and Monpavone, to diſcover where they might bring ſuccour; 
who brought word back thattruely the buſineſs would be hard, but not 
impoſſible z wherefore the Governour gave order to advance. The 
Taxars runs between Annone and the place beſieged; and the bank be- 
ing higher on that ſide then on this, and well fortified by the Enemy, the 
others, who muſt needs come to the hither bank if they would relieve it, 
when they were come thither were ſubject to be play d upon by the Ene- 
mics Musketters. Moreover, the Duke of Sau, and the Marſhal, were 
come to the beſiegets Camp, with as many men as they could bring, 
with firm reſolution to keep back all ſuccour, and to take that place 
in the face of the Enemy. But it being impoſhble to ford over the 
River any where without endangering the loſs of their men; and it 
being neceſſary for them to paſs over it, if they would bring ſuccour, 
the buſineſs ſcemed more deſperate z but the induſtry and valour of 
the ſuccourers overcame the difficulty , who having prepared many 
Gabbions for defence, advance to the River fide behind thoſe Gab- 
bions, conducted by Garrai 3 and by the ſhot which being ſhelter d by 
thoſe Gabbions, they made at thoſe of the contrary ſhote, they forc'd 
the Enemy to abandon it. In this interim, Aragon having thrown the 
Bridge of boats over which he broughtin Carts, Don Fovens! Romero, 
paſt over with 1000 Foot, to whom many of the Garciſons were addedz 
and going joyntly ro aſſault the Enemies Trenches, they fell upon them 
in good order, and without much Reſolution, But meeting with no 
leſs. reſolute. reſiſtance , and being over-powred by the Defendaats 
number, and by the advantage of ſcituation, they were likely to have 
been repuls'd z bad not the Artillery, which at Laſt was brought unto the 
Camp, and which were ſpeedily placed in a convenient place, by the 
Marqueſs of Cæracena, made them abandon the defence, and given the 
afſailanrs full victory, with much prejudice to the Enemies Camp. 
The combat laſted from noon , the firſt of Avgsſt, till night, which 
arted the tray : The next day the Duke and Marſhal, though they 
fad ſeemed to fortiſie all night, and to maintain poſſeſſion, yet they 
went away by break of day, without any moleſtation; for the Tanaro 
which was between them, and the deepneſs of the way, kept them from 
being purſued , onely ſome Horſe followed them, more to ſhe their 
Courage, then out ot any thought of damaitying them; eſpecially 
ſince the Duke and Martiball being come, the Enemies Camp was ſo 
increafed, as there werein it above $000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe. They 
left great quantity of Arms and Munition in the Itenches; 500 of the 
befiegers were (lain, and many more wounded 3 few gf the Relicvers 
were lain, but m.ny wounded, which rendred this dyes action more 
ſamous. 
But this ſucceſs was ſoon allay'd with as much misfortune, which not 
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long after the Spaniards ſuffered in the Langhe, under Don Martino, 
whither the Gove:nour had ſent the ſaid Don, with 4000 Foot, 800 
Horſe, and 6 pieces of Artillery, to ſecure Finale, which he foreſaw 
would be endangered by Sea, by the French Fleet, and by Land by tte 
Duke of S«voy. The whole body deſtin'd for this ſervice conſiſted of 
Spaniards, under Don Antonio Sotelo, of Dutch, under Prince Borſo 
4 Efte, and led on by Gil de Hays, and Colonel Leiner: The Horſe was 
commanded by the Baron of Liſas. Don Martin being come to Car- 
care, a place appertaining tothe juriſdiction of Finale, he heard that the 
Duke being gone from AZ? with a ſtrong power, was come to Saliceto, 
and haſt. d to incloſe him in thoſe ſtreightszand that poſſeſſing himſelf of 
choſe paſſages whereby he had entered the Zenghe, he intended to keep 
him out of the State of Millain; he therefore ſeat 600 Foot to inforce 
Finale; and by common conſent of the Commanders it was reſolved to 
retreat, and to prevent the Duke in his deſign, and therefore to return 
to Biſtagno, where being to meet with more Forces, arid being neeret 
the State of Millain, they thought they ſhould be ſafe if they could get 
thither. The difficulty of this conſiſted in that he who will go from 
Spigno, a place by which they were to go, and get into Biſfagna, muſt 
pals by Monbaldone, which is almoſt in the midway, and ſo muſt paſs 
underneath the Dukes Musketiers, which being led on by Marqueſs 
Villa, were to their knowledg already gotthither, which made this re- 
ſolution dangerous; yet their neceſſity of getting into a place of ſafety, 
and their bopes that by their induſtry, orderly marching, and by theic 
valour, they might overcome all difficulties, they reſolved to advance, 
- therather, for that being better informed, they knew that the Duke was 
not yet come thither with all his men, but that the Van was only there 
under Marqueſs Villa; they therefore made their Horſe advance under 
Liſas their Conductors and after them Gil de Hays with his Dutch, which 
made the Van; and then Sorelo's Spaniards, with the Artillery and Mu- 
nition,who was followed by Prince Borſo with his Regiment of Dutch; 
the Rere was brought up by Colonel Leymer, wich his Regiment of 
Dutch Horſe, back d by two Companies of Dragoons: Marching in 
this order, when they were come neer Monbaldone they ſaw ſome armed 
men in certain Inns, againſt which Don Martis made two Files of Muſ- 
ketiets advance, to poſſeſs himſelf of choſe Inns, and drive away the 
Souldiers which were there: Theſe Orders were ſuccesfully followed; 
tor che Musketeets drove the others out, and made themſelves Mafters 
of their habitations: This meaa while the Horſe were commanded to 
halt, and to facethe Enemy, who kept ſtill at Monbaldone5 and the Foot 
coming up at the ſame time, they made a Squadron, and cauſed the 
Artillery to advance with a ſufficient Guard: lhe Squadron, from 
which Files of Musketeers continually iffued forth and skirmiſhed, 
marched but ſlowly, giving the Artillery time to advance, and get to a 
place of more ſafety, whey they were afterwards to halt, and enter- 
tain the Enemy till the Artillery were come to Biff agno. Thoſe who had 
formerly taken the Ians ſeeing that the Artillery and the Foot were well 
paſs d on, and got into a place of ſafety, they likewiſe would retreat, 
and went to joyn with the Horſe who ſtood upon the plain and beck d 
the Foot, who when they ſhould _— 1 were alſo to retreat 5 
| but 
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but on 2 ſudden they might ſee Marqueſs Vila (all down with the Horſe 
from Monbaldane, and charge the Foot, which being in plain open field 
were abaudon d by the Horſe, which not making any reſiſtance began 
to fly ſo ſhamefully, as the enemy leaving the Foot began to purſue 
them and cut them with their ſwords 3 and afterwards falling upon the 
Foot, did ſo diſorder the Squadron, as ſome flew one way, ſome ano- 
ther, in great confuſion 5 and the Artillery and Munition being aban- 
doned Bf into the enemies bands. The Duke of Saves coming with 
the reſt of the Forces to Monbaldone made much for the happy iſſue of 
this action; for coming when the fight was begun, he aſſiſted in get- 
ting the Victory 5 many Spaniards were {lain in this conflict, and many 
taken priſoners, amongſt which ſome. Commanders: it was thought 
that if Liſa, who commanded the Horſe, and was the firſt that began 
ta tun, bad made head and charged the enemy, the Foot would have 
had time to have charged their Muskets again, and to have rallied, fo 
as all might have ſucceeded happily z and that this march might have 
equal d the ſuccour which but a little before was given to the Rocca 4 A- 
ra. Liſio who was juſtly blamed for this default, alledged tor 
bimſelf, that he had told Don Martins it was impoſſible for him where 
had placed him, if the enemy ſhould aſſault him; and Don Martins com- 
N of the Governour, who when he ſent him into thoſe parts, promi- 
ed he would fall upon the Territories of Vercelli, ſo to divert the Duke 
from the Zange, which promiſe he had not made good; with this Victo- 
ty Duke Vicferio ended his life juſt a moneth after he had gotten itz he di- 
ed in Vercelli, where the Marſhal a ſo was 5 and it was commonly enough 
ſaid, that he was poyſoned, though the Phy ſitians, who cut him up, ſaid 
that there 1 no ſigns thereof in his bowels. This ſuſpition was 
occaſioned by an invitation which was made by the Marſhal, ſome few 
days befdrethe Duke died, to the Duke, Marqueſs Vila and Count 
Verraa, where after having been ſumptuouſly feaſted, they fell all 
three immediately ſick ; the Marqueſs mended within four days, but 
the Duke and Count died within $ or x9 days:it was notorionfly known 
that great batreds, diflidencies, detractions and imputations, paſs d reci- 
procally between the Duke and Marthal, which made that to be ſuſ- 
peRed which befell che Duke, and the Count, who was moſt-inwardly 
acquainted with the Dukes ends and intentions. The.Duke was of an 
accurate underſtanding, he foreſaw the maniteſt ruine of his Principality 
by this war; if the French ſhould beat bim they would be his:Maſters 3 
it they ſhould be beaten, they would be his enemies: it behoved him 
therefore to carry the bufineſs ſo as that he might not be oppreſs'd by 
Victory, nor ruined by the Joſs of it; and chiefly, ſo as the Spaniſh 
Empire, which was his only ſupport in Italy againſt the French, night 
not be weakned; ſo as though he did many things to the Spaniſh preju- 
dice, yet he never endeavoured their ruine and deſtruction 3 by which 
artifices he made the world ſuſpeR, that not being able to do lefs, he 
ſhuo'd the danger which he ſaw. did threaten bim; fo as tis not being 
able to manage the common arms freely, as it rendred his actions 
doubtful of double dealing, ſo did it make them excuſable: but theſe 
were divulged opinions, without any proof or certainty, only that the 
Marſhal publiſhed them; he embraced many enterpriſes , and bad 
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many deſigns : alittle before his death, he treated with Don Andreu 
Feſſa, Abbot of St. Theodoro di Genoa, who was after choſen General 
of the Cunnons of Laterane, to joyn in League with the Commonwealth 
of Genoa, ſeeming to value her very much, and profeſſing himſelt to 
be as well affected to her, as his Father was the contrary , he therefore 
gave him Order to lay ſome foundation fot this; but his death, which 
enſued ſoon after, put an end to this and to all his ott er negotiations 3 
he died on the of October, the year 1637, inthe 50 year of his age; 
beſides Daughters, he left two Sons benind him, Franciſco Giacinto, 
the eldeſt, who died a year after his Father, in the ſixth year of his 
age, and Charles Emanuel, who ſucceeded him, and was not above four 
years old. This Prince his death was believed to be very prejudicial to 
the Crown of Spain 3 for as, whilſt he lived, the King of Spain might 
aſſure himſelf he would never be abſolutely againſt him; ſo being dead, 
and the Government of the State falling upon the Dowager Dutcheſs, 
who was Siſter to the King of France, all men thought ſhe would be 
abſolutely guided by him; and people were generally much troubled 
to think, that if the young Duke ſhould die, who ſeemed not then to 
be over healthful, the States of Piedmont and Savoy would fall unto tl e 
Crown of France; and it was forthwith ſeen that the French did gree- 
dily aſpireafterthem 3 forthe Duke being dead, the Marſhal, who was 
in Vercelli, endeavoured to bring a French Garriſon in thither z and had 
done it, had not Marqueſs Villa, who was not perfectly recovered of 
his ſickneſs, been aware thereof, and brought many of the Dukes Mili. 
tia into the Town, by which he ſeaſonably prevented the Marſhals de- 
ſigus. This Dukes death was the occaſion of great wars to Piedmont, 
which we will leave to ſpeak of till the next Book; for we muſt now 
give over the affairs of Lombardy in the condition we have ſpoken 
of, and looking a little backwards, re- aſſume the proceedings at 
Sea; which, not to interrupt the Land affairs, are of purpoſe tieated 
of here. 

About the time that the things which have been ſpoken of, hapned 
on Land; the Fleet at Sea, which having put twice forth from the Hi ven 
at Naples could never light upon Provence, fell at Jaſtupon the two 
Iſlands of St. Henorato, anciently called Lerino, and St. Margherita: 
the latter being divided from the former by a narrow channel ; ſmall 
Iſlands, and almoſt uninhabited; Count Monterei was the occaſioner of 
this enterpriſes who having laboured the ſending out of this Fleet twice, 
and ſpent vaſt ſums of money therein, was loth that this enterptiſe 
which he eſteemed as his own, and from whence he hoped to reap great 
things, ſhould vaniſh away in ſmoak; and ſeeing that the defence which 
was prepared in Provence, and the leſſening of the Fleet which was ſhat- 
ter d by tempeſt, made the enterpriſe unpoſſible to be effected as it was 
firſt deſigned, he turned his force upon theſe two Iſlands. The Mar- 
queſs of Ferrendina did allo co-operate herein, who appearing in the 
Seas of Genaa, with a Squadron ot Spaniſh Gallies whereof he was 
Captain; being well furmiſh'd with Souldiers, he found the Marqueſs 
of San Croce with the Neapolitan Fleet in the Haven at Vai, who had 
but ſew men aboard, he baving ſent them, as you have heard, to before 
valend a. Ferrendinaincited San Croce to joyn with him in taking of 
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theſe Iflands z which whea they ſhould have taken, they thought they 
might at leaſt be able to hinder thoſe of Provence from Trafficking 
Sea, and beready for ſome greater enterpriſe as occaſion ſhould be of- 
fer'd, About the midſt of September, San Croce, Ferrandinaand Don 
Carlo Doria, Duke of Turſis, went with 22 Gallies, 5 Ships and ſome 
Shallops, towards thoſe Iſlands; whither when they were come t 
laaded their men the ſme day in the Iſland San Margherita, as being 
the greateſt and neereſt the Coutinent, and therefore apter to be relie- 
ved; they without any withſtanding became maſters of it, taking a 
ſmall Fort which was all they found in it, wherein were 50 Souldiers in 
Gatriſon, who after having made ſome ſhot, ſurrendred the Fort: 
they went afterwards with their Gallies to batter a certain Tower called 
le Erocette, which was newly built upon a point of the Continent, ſo 
neer the Ifland as they plaid upon them with their Artillery from the 
ſhore over againſt them, whereof they thought they might eaſily make 
themſelves maſters z but the Tower reſiſting, and many men coming 
to defend it, they gave it over 5 they then went to the Iſland St. Heno- 
rato ; where though they met with more reſiſtance, becauſe ti ere was 
there a greater Garriſon and better Fortifications, 2 it was ſurrendred 
though it held out ſomewhat longer then St. Margherita; there march- 
ed out of both theſe Iſlands about 400 Foot; and the Viceroy of Na- 
ples receiving advertiſement of all that was done, abundance of victuals, 
Munition, Arms and Artillery, and all things neceſſary to munite them, 
and maintain them were ſent from that Kingdom; there was great fame 
at this time of Maritime preparations made by the King of France, both 
in the Seas of Britanm and Provence, to furniſk out a powerful Fleet, and 
to keep it in the Mediteranean, not only to ſecure Provence from the 
Spaniſh Fleet, but to reſent himſelf upon the Kingdom of Naples for his 
offences intended againſt Provence: it was therefore given out that the 
King of France, holding intelligence with many Lords and others of 
that Kingdom, (who were held to be diſ-ſatisfied with the Spaniſh Em- 
pire) would ſend that Fleet to prejudice that Kingdom; which when 
the Vice-roy Monterei heard, it made him not only provide for offead- 
ing Provence, and for ſecuring the State of Millan, but for defending 
that Kingdome, incaſe effects ſhould be anſwerable to what was ſaid : 
No appearance was ever found of the intelligence or dis ſatisfaction 
which was ſpoken of, though ſtri& inquiry was made thereinto; and 
yet without omitting to provide for the war of Zombardy, which the 
Viceroy minded as much as that of Naples, he made all places where 
the Fleet could Land be munited with ſtrong Garriſons; be gave or- 
der forlevying a Dutch Brigade, he armed at leaſt 40 menof war, he 
re-inforced the Gallies, made great proviſion of Arms, Ammunition 
and Artillery; he made many Brigades be raiſed throughout the King- 
dom, he gave order that the Mediterranean Militia ſhould be in readi- 
neſs to come, if occaſion ſhould ſerve, to the ſea ſide; he choſe x5000 of 
the beſt experienced Neapolitans, to defend the Walls; and he did ap- 
ply himſelf with ſuch diligence and indefatigableneſs to have a care of 
all places, as he might be truly ſaid to be the foul which did at that time 
maintain and inanimate the vaſt body of the Spaniſh Monarchy, which 
was aſſaulted on ſo many ſides; all theſe proviſions were ſo aſcertained 
and 
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and ſo fitted, as the French Fleet, which was numerous for Veſſels 
and Souldiers, hearing thereof, forbare not only aſſaulting, but ap- 
proaching the Coaſts of that Kingdom; and keeping long in the Ligu- 
ſick Sea did not any thing worth ſo great a preparation; nor could it 
ever hinder the paſſage and landing of Souldiers which were ſent from 
Spain, and from Naples, to the State of Millain, for the requiſite re-in- 
forcement of the Army in Lombardy; for at the ſame time that the 
French Fleet lay in the Liguſtick Sea, the Spaniſh Gallies came to 
ſhore at Finale whilſt they looked on, and landed as many men as they 
pleaſed , without any hindrance. The French Fleet conſiſted of 60 
ſhips, which were come from Britanny, into the Mediterranean, com- 
manded by Henry of Lorreyne, Count Harconrt, and by Monſieur De 
Sordi, Arch-bilhop of Burdeawx z to which were added 13 Gallies of 
Provence, amongſt which was the great Galleoun Guiſe, commanded by 
Count Poncurletto, all very well rigg'd, and provided of Artillery, and 
all other Navall neceſſaries; they failed all of them by the Iſlands, 
which were taken by the Spaniards bur a little before, not making any 
one ſhot at them, though they were provoked by many made from 
thoſe Iſl nds; and tarrying a while at Vila Franca, they appeared in the 
Liguſtick Sea, about the end of September, 1636. The Spaniards For- 
ces at Sea were far inferiour to this Fleet; *'wherefore it became the Spa- 
niſh Gailies to give way to the French Fleer, and to keep ont of the 
reach of Cannon , wherein the French exceeded them, And yet the 
Duke of Ferrendina, who was in the Seas of Genoa with his own ſqua- 
dron and other Spaniſh Gallies, underſtanding that the Enemies Fleet 
was come to anchor at Mentont, a place not far off, belonging to the 
juriſdiction of Monaco, made towards them; and appearing before them 
about break of day, began to ſhoot at them 3 and after having hit them 
with many Cannon ſhot, returned to the Haven of Vu from whence 
he was come. Theſe Spaniſh Gallies kept till in ſome of the Havens 
inthe Sea of Genoa, to the number, for the moſt part, of 40: and though 
both the Fleets profels'd to bear all reſpect tothe Common- wealth, 
and not to do any act of Hoſtility againſt either other, whilſt they kept 
within the Havens of the Common · wealth, and did effectually make 
good their proſeſſions; yet not ſatisfied with the exact cautiouſ- 
neſs of the Militia, they attentively obſerved the wayes of one- 
another, leſt they might be taken unawares, where they could 
not evade danger in fo neer neighbourhood 5 and more particu- 

lary the Spanith, as being weaker both for number and quality of 
veſſels, and conſequently more ſubject to misfortunes, They the;e- 

fore were extraordinarily diligent in learning the firſt motions of the 
Enemy; and to this purpoſe, to boot with much diligence on land, they 
kept Feluccaes, and other veſſels at high ſea, by which by fires at night, 

and by ſmoak in day time, they were continually advertiſed which way 

the Enemy went: And yet the Spaniſh Fleet was one day in very great 

danger of being ſunk or taken. This Fleet ſtay'd one whole night in 

tt e Haven at Vai, knowing that the other lay in the Haven at A/«{o, 

not above thirty miles off; from whence the French Fleet put to ſea, 

and favour'd by the darknels of the night, undiſcovered by the Seati- 


nels, they upon break of day appeared ſo neer Vai, as had not the 4 
ni 
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niſh Gallies cut their Cables, and ſpeedily put to Sea, the French Fleet 

could never have got amore famous victory: They got away in ſo 

good time, as they paſt all ſafe away, and eſcaped the Enemies hands, 
Theſe two Fleers kept long neer one another, in the boſom of the State 
of Genoa, without coming to a diſpute 3 but the French flading at laſt 
that they got but little good, and leſs honour, by ſtaying here, that they 
might not return to France without having done any thing worthy ſo 
great a prepaation, and ſuch threats, they reſolved to aſſault Sardig- 
nia, whither they hoped to come unexpected and unlooked for by the 
Inhabitants, ſo as they _ do ſome good there. And coming to 

land in the deſola'e Haven of oreſtano, a City no leſs deſolate in Sardig- 

nia, hen was her Havenzandzlittle inhabited by;reaſon ofthe malignity of 

the air, they entred thereinto on the Saturday, in the time of Carni- 
vale, when the Inhabitants dreaming of nothing leſs then of being aſ- 

ſaulred by ſo many ſhips, were more buſie in feaſting and revelling 

after the manner of the Carnivale, then in defending themſelves : 

W herefote being terrified, tt ey fled moſt of them to within land; 

thoſe who ſtay'd behind ſent ſome to the ſhips to know what they did 

intend z Anſwer was made, that they intended to take the City, and to 
keep it till ſuch time as the King of Spais ſhould reſtore the Iſlands 

which he had taken in Provence ſo they landed their men, and entred the 
City the next day, which was almoſt abandoned by thoſe few Iababi- 

tants which there remained, where they refreſhed themſelves with thoſe 

good things which they found ready there to make a good Carnivale. 
But two dayes after, armed men began to appear upon the neighbour- 

ing hills, who $kirmiſh'd with them; and the French being therein 
worſted, they fearing that the numbers of the Enemy might increaſe, 

they retrea'ed the (ſecond day of Lent, not without ſome loſs both of 
men and reputation, to winter in Provence. When the Commanders 
of the Spaniſh Fleet heard this, they finding that Winter was already 
begun, did alſo disband their Fleet, ſending ſome ſquadrons to winter 
in Spain, ſome in Genoa, ſome in Naples and Sicily, till they might put 

to ſea with more ſafety the next ſpring. But the Freach Fleet, about the 

beginning of March, 1637. went, together with many of the Nobility 

and Souldiery, to recover the I{lands z and having poſſeſs d themſelyes 
of the convenienteſt paſſes, to keep off any ſuccour that might be 
brought, they might ſee a great ſhip which paſſing thorough with a 
fore-wind by the Fleet, eatred into the little neck of water which di- 
vides the two Iflands 3 and thinking to be ſafe there amongſt Friends, 

was the next night wholly burnt. Count Monterei had ſent it from Naples, 

loaded with Victuals, Munition, and all things neceſſaty for the mainte- 

nance of the Iſlands, it brought alſo 40 peeces of Artillery; for the 

Vice-roy being glad that the Kings Forces had at laſt got good footing 

there, and hoping that the crown would be much advantaged, and Pro- 

vence much prejudiced thereby, had a ſpecial care to keep them. But 

Count H arcourt, Generall of the Fleet, fearing what was true, & deſpairing 

torecove: the Iſlands it that (hip ſhould land her proviſions, ſent one 

of the fi. e ſnips full of powder, and artificial fire · works which was in 
the Fleet; which entring by night where the ſhip was, faſten d her ſelf 
with grapling- irons to the ſhip 3 and giving fite to the train, the Mari- 
| ners 
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ners got out of the fire · boat into a ſchiff which was behind her, and re- 
treated without any harm to the Fleet. The fire took ſoon hold, and 
quickly devoured the ſhip and all that was in it; ſome few eſcaping, who 
threw themſelves into the Sea: So as the Gatriſons in the Iſland, miſfing 
of choſe ſupplies, could continue defence the leſſer while; the which 
they notwithſtanding drew out a long while, by reaſon of the many 
Forts, Trenches, and other works, which were well munited, ſo as 
the French were to win them by inch- meal. They aſſauted Sa Marg- 
berita firſt, which reliſted ſtoutly a long while: The ſhips accoſted ir, 
and with their Cannon beat down the fitſt rampiert, which were ere&- 
ed to keep them from landing; they then landed their men, but not 
without much effuſion of blood; and having taken ſome ſmall works, 
they came befare Fort Manterei, which was munited with four baſtions, 
together with their ditches and two half moons the French thought 
they ſhauld meet with ſtout reſiſtance there, and therefore wondred 
very much whea they ſaw it abandoned ere aſſaulted; for the Defen- 
dants were retired to a neighbouring Fort which -was greater then all 
the reſt, and was called a Fort Royal. aud flanked with five Bulwarks ; 
inthe midſt whereof was a Tower, which in that Iſland ſerved for a 
Fortification; The French being Maſters of Fort Monterei began to 
draw a trench croſs the Iſland, wherein they might the more ſafely 
lodge; then coming before the Fort Royal, and other ſmaller Forts, 
they endeavoured to take them 3 many were the aſſaults, and many the 
Sallies which were made; the ners behaved themſelves like 
good Warriqurs,and the Defendants like good Souldiers, and that 
Ifland ſerved for a Steccado of Valiant Champions 3 Don Michaele Pe- 
rez defended the Fort Royal, a valiant S arainlan, who upon this occa- 
ſion played the part of a good Souldier, and of a wiſe and bold com- 
maader, who kept this place againſt a powerful Flect by Sea, and a 
flouriſhing Army by Land, wherein was all the Nobility of Provence, 
beſides many other Nobles who. were come from the more inward 
parts of France; he kept it from the 24 of March, till the 12 of Aay 
following, withour being relieved ; for Don Melilore di Borgis, who 
was ſent with the Neapolitan Gallies to relieve it, ſeeing a powerful 
Fleet ready to reſiſt. him, had no mind to have to do witli ſo many 
Cannons, againſt which he thought it was impoſſible for him to live at 
Sea. Peres got leave from Harcourt to ſend to Min for ſuccour 3 but 
none appearing within the perfixed time, he furrendered the Fort 
Royal, aad theother foxts;upon very Honourable condition g even 
with leave to carry away two pieces of Artillery with all his train and 
tacklings, and with permiſſion that he might have veſſels allowed him, 
to carty himſelf; and Souldiers, and all their goods to Finale 986 per- 
ſons came our of the Iſland, honoured: and praiſed by the Enemy for 
that valiant behaviour, and the Captain was highly eſteemed and ſa- 
voured by Harcourt 3 the Iſland Henorats was not defended like this; 
wherein was another Fort which ſurrounded our Ladies Church, and 
was a Pentagon, confiſting of five Bulwarks , begirt with ditches, co- 
ver d ways, half Moons, and other works 3 there were'fix other Chap- 
pels of devotion inthe Iſland, dedicated to ſeveral Saints; which being 
reduced into little Fortifications defended the Iſlaad, having two Can- 
nons 
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nons api-ce in each of them, with ſufficient Garriſons; the Fleet af- 
tec having: made zoo Cannon ſhot, landed their Souldiers in the 
cloud of tmoak z which ere they were come within Musket ſhot of the 
Forr, beat a Call, and quickly agreed toſurrender up that place , and 
all the other Fortifications, upon ſuch conditions as the General ſhould 
be pleaſed to give them; about ſome 500 March'd out on the 14 of 
May with their Arms and baggage , but without Colours: they had 
Boats allowed them to carry them to Port Hercules ; this was the end 
of this enterprize, which without any good done, occaſioned 
vaſt expence to each of the Crowns, and much loſs of blood to that of 
France. $ 
be Spaniſh Empire at Sea ſuffered not à little by the coming of 
this Fleet, for it never had aay competitor before in the Mediterranean, 
but bare abſolute ſway there; but the coming of this Fleet did not 
onely trouble the Crown in the poſſeſſion, and command thereof, but 
made the name of France of more authority to other Princes who bad 
any poſſeſſion on her ſhore ; Moreover, many armed veſſels come from 
Provence under het protection, which by Letters of Mart from the 
King of France committed piracy upon the veſſels of the King of 
France his Enemies; in which letters of Mart, the Spaaiſh, Neapolitan, 
Sicilian, and Sardinian veſſels were dire&tly named, and indirectly all 
thoſe of any other nations, though friends to France, were included, 
in caſe any the leaſt goods appertaining to any ſubject of Spain ſhould 
be found therein; for then all the other Merchandiſe , as well of 
Friends, as enemies, became 14wful prey, by: the ancient Laws and 
conſtitutions of the Crown of France; and neither did the ſmaller veſ- 
ſels onely , but even the Fleet. it ſelf ſeized on Merchants Ships in the 
Mediterranean, of which no diſcourſe of reſtoral was to be had, if there 
were any the leaſt thing in them belonging to any of the Kings ene- 
mies; and this rigour was ſo abuſed, as the French Mariners would by 
force, and by threats, make. the. owners or maſters of ſuch ſhips. as 
were taken, confeſs before the Judges that the goods therein contain- 
ed belonged to the Crown of Sn, and did without all remedy ap- 
propiate them unto themſelves g_this was the condition of the affairs of 
Italy both by Sea, and land; yet Germany was in a worſe condition; 
which being a Proviuce full of Noble Principalities, and oppuleat Ci- 
ties, which enjoy ing almoſt abſolu e liberty under the Emperour, con- 
ſtituted ſo many Potentates, and Commonwealths; ſo as. by reaſon of 
the abundance of Iababitants, it had always been a fruittul mine of 
Souldiers, and Armies, was now fo defolated and waſted by in'e- 
ſtine diſſentions, which were opealy fomented by the. King of Swede, 
and underhand by the King of France, as ſome of the Provinces thece» 
of had almoſt no inhabitants left in them; nor did Flanders nor 
France fail in feeling their ſhire of the miſchiefs which the influences 
of the Stats, or rather the hand of God irritated by. our ſins, drew 
down upon all, Chriſtendom; and therefore all Chriſtendom being 
plunged in War and Ruine, which inſtead of being extingu ſhed did 
daily increaſe, the Pope, the Common Father of Chriſtians , thought 
good to interpoſe his authority, in compoſing ſo many Wars, and in 
reducing ſo many diſcords to peace and union; this holy endeavour 
was 
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was not onely praiſed by all men, but in appearance willingly liſtned 
unto; thoſe ſeeming moſt deſirous thereof who in their hearts were 
furcheſt from it 3 the City of Cullen was choſen for the place of Nego- 
tia- ion, where the Princes were to meet by their Embaſſadours, with 
full Authority as Plenepotentiaries; the Pope choſe Cardinal eineiii, 
who was ſent thithec with the title ot Apoſtolick Legate; the King of 
Spain, who ſhewed a great readineſs to peace, ſentthither the Duke of 
Alcala, Don Franciſco di Mels, and Don Ronchiglis, Chancellour of 
Millain; the Emperour nominated the Biſhop of Wurtd berg, Count 
Fuccaro, and the Count Couaſellour Ferdinando Maximilians Kurts, 
and the King of France Marſhal Berſe, and Mounſier Dave: but the 
Emperour, and King of France, were flow in ſending them thither: the 
occaſion of this delay was, for that the Emperour Ferdinando the ſe- 
cond being dead a little before this negotiation, who was ſucceeded in 
the Empire by his ſon Ferdinando the third; who before his Fathers 
death, was choſea , as hath been ſaid , King of the Romanes; choſe 
who were not pleaſcd that the Empire ſhould continue in the houſe of 
Auſtria took occaſion to pretend that the Election of the King of the 
Romans, and conſequently the preſent ſucceſſion co the Empire, was 
not Legitimate as being done without the intervening of the Electour 
of Triers, who was till Priſoner in Flanders; of theſe, the King of 
France, profeſſing himſelf head of all the teſt, would never not onely 
acknowledge, but not ſo much as call the*preſent Ferdinando the third, 
Emperour, nor K ing of the Romans, before he was choſea Empetour; 
and the Emperour being deſirous to get the King to acktiowledge this 
his title, deſired him that he would grant à Paſport to the Embaſſadours 
which he was to ſend to Cullen; thinking that the King being to make 
ſome decree for ſafe conduct could not chuſe but name him Emperor 5 
which to evade, he did not onely refuſe to grant ſuch a paſport, as being 
ſupe:fluous in the Emperours own Dominions; but deſired that the 
Emperour would give Paſports, and ſafe conducts, to all the Princes 
and Hans Towns of Germany, his Confederates,as he profeſſed, that they 
might pals ſafely to the Convention at Callen, and there ſafely 
Negotiate their ſeveral intereſts; he required alſo that ſafe conduct 
might be given to the United Provinces of the Low · Countrys, and to 
the Queen, and Crown of Sweden, who were fo deeply concerned in 
that peace; he alleadged for this his pretention, the bond of League 
which be had with all theſe Princes, States, and Cities, which would 
not ſuffer him to conclude any peace without their agreement; he ad- 
ded, that if he ſhould enter into this Negotiation without them, he 
ſhould give them juſt cauſe of jealouſie, and complaint, as if he had a- 
bandoned them, contrary to the Articles ot Confederacy 3 the Empet- 
our not permitting that the Princes, and Hans Towns of Germany, un- 
der the Command of the Empe-ours, and who had rebelled, ſhould be 
admitted to treat of peace in company with him who was their So- 
vereign Lord, denied abſolutely to grant them ſafe conduct; the rather 
for that onely the Plenipotentiaries of Sovereign Princes were admit- 
ted into the convention at Cullen, but the King who had taken up arms in 
this cauſe, not upon any account of his own, but in defence of the Ger- 
mane liberty, ſaid, that he having no intereſt in that cauſe ſave only the 
Tit patronage 
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patronage of thoſe Princes, he was but acceſſory, and the Princes Prin- 
cipals3 ſo as there was no reaſon that the Principals ſhould be excluded, 
and the acceſſory admitted; and that it was no new thing, but an an- 
cient cuſtom, and no in practice, that in diſorders which ſometimes 
happen between Sgyereigns and ſubjects, agreement be made by cove- 
nanted Articles; and as for the Queen and Crown of Sweden, the Em- 
eroux did not refuſe to grant ſafe conduct, if it ſhould be demanded 
by her, and by the Deputies of that Kingdom, and not. by the King of 
France; but the Swe were ſo far from _—_ it, as they were en- 
tred into private treaty with the Emperour; abſolutely denying to 
come with the other Princes to the Convention at Cullen; becauſe 
they knew that the Cardinal Legate, who had the firſt place in this con- 
vention, would treat them as Hereticks, and conſequently would not 
ſuffer them to intervene in any treaty of peace; nor would uſe ſuch re- 
ſpect to their Agents, as he did to thoſe of other Princes; the Emperour, 
onthecontrary,complained of the difficulties interpoſed by the king of 
France; às if they were apparent Arguments, that he did not onely not 
wiſh well to peace, but that he was more intent then ever upon War : 
and upon fomenting the Inſurre&tions of Germany; and that therefore 
out of theſe pretenſions proceeding {lowly in the Treaty of Peace, he 
intended to give occaſion to otfier Princes, (who though they deſired 
peace, would not for their aw; eite fake ſeem to deſire it more 
then others) to proceed ene like ſlackneſs in this affair, which was 
fo neceſſiry for the peace of Chriſtendom and therefore the Emper- 
ours Plenipotentiarics, nor thoſe of the king of Francs, not appearing in 
Cullen; thoſe of the king of Sper who were come to Callen after the 
Legate, leſt by being come before the reſt to the Diet, they might 
ſeem more greedy of peace then others, they never appeared in that ca- 
pacity before the Legate, nor did they ſeem to be come to treat of 
Peace; and the king ot France, finding not long after that his pretences, 
being contrary to the Negoti ation ſo much deſired by all, were gene- 
rally ill reſented, and that they were imputed rather to his no incli- 
nation to peace then to any thing chat be alleadged, he recalled his 
Plenipotentiary power confer d on. Bere, and Dauo, and gave it to the 
Cardinal of Lyons, brother to Cardinal Richellen, which occafioned 
other difficulties, which troubled the Treaty no leſs then did the for- 
mer; for the Ceſarean Agents, thinking that this was done on purpoſe 
that the French Embaſſadour might by his Cardinal dignity precede 
all others; (whereunto the Emperour nor King of Spain would by no 
means conſent) they refuſed to ſend theirs thither. Theſe, and other 
pretentions, occaſioned ſuch difficulties, as not onely no concluſion 
was come unto, but no commencement was given to the Treaty 
which was propounded by the Pope, and in appearance fo much de- 
1 by all; ſo as the Negotiation proved abortive, and ended before 

it beg an. 
= us now return to the Affairs of 1taly, A Treaty began by chance, 
and almoſt unthought of, inthe b:ginning of the year 1637, which be- 
ing afterwards continued and concluded, put a period to the buſineſs of 
the Valtoline, between the two Crowns, and the Griſons League, in the 
ſubjection of the Valtoline, which by the Articles of this Contederacy 
was 
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was remitted upon ſome conditions tothe three Leagues : And that the 
foundation of this buſineſs may be the better known, it will be neceſſa- 
ry that we te · aſſume the whole buſineſs from the beginning, and repeat 
ſome things which have been looſely related. 

The ancient Confederaey between the Crown of France and the 
Griſons, appearing to thoſe people to be turned almoſt into ſubjection, 
was not willingly ſuffer d by them, who thought themſelyes daily more 
ſtreightned and more invaded in their Liberties by the Agents of that 
Crown it began to be very bitter, when by reaſon of the Griſons joy- 
aing in League with the Venetians, the French pretended that their an- 
cient League was thereby prejudiced s and their reſeating it made the 
Griſong ſuſpe& that they had gone along with the Spaniards in that in- 
ſurrection which hapaed afterwards in the Valtoline: theſe bitterneſſes 
encreaſed by the peace of Monſone, by which the liberty of the Valto- 
linians|was approved of, ſo much to their prejudice, by the ſame King 
who was the Griſons Protector, contrary to what the King had always 
promiſed, and which was profeſs'd publickly to all the world by Arms 3 
but they grew greater and more inſufferable, when thinking by this laſt 
endeavour of the Duke of Rohan to be reſtored unto the ancient and 
free poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, they ſaw they were kept from it by the 
French Forces; and when any endeavour of reſtitution was had in the 
Court at Pari, the King, as Protector of the Valtolinians, did not re- 
ſtitution, upon condition (notwithſtanding) that the Catholick Religion 
ſnould be ſecured there without any mixture of Hereſie, and that the 
Civil and Criminal Juſtice ſhould remain to the Valtolinians, anſwera- 
ble to the Capitulations of Monſove, This was cauſed, for that the 
King of France finding that he could not maintain his authority in that 
Valley, which he greatly deſired to do, without much diſturbance to 
his owp affairs, without much war and expence; and that aſſigning it 
to the Griſons, it would be immediately taken away by the Auſtrian 
Forces; and that he ſhould be obliged to recover it again; ſo as the loſs 
ſucceeding the recovery, and the recovery the loſs, a perpetual cir- 
cumvolution would enſue, which would make him ſubject to perpetu- 
al wars and much expence being deſirous to get quit of this trouble, 
he had a deſign to win. the hearts of the Valtolinians; and by granting 
them all th. e they had from the Crowu of Spain, to alienate them from 
that Crown, and make them wholly depend upon his Crown; and 
by this meansto ſpare the continual expence he was at in maintaining 
that Valley at his devotion; embracing therefore the cauſe of their 
Liberty, he offer d the Valtolinians more advantagious conditions 
then they could get from the Auſtrians, whilſt they ſhould depend up- 
on his prote ction: this courſe did totally alienate tie Griſons from the 
Crown of Frances nor did it gain the Valtolinians, who could never 
be brought to confide in the Kings promiſes 3 which if they ſhould have 
done, they were ſure they ſhould be more proſecuted by the Arms ot 

Auitria, which confined upon them, then by the French which were ſo 
far from them; and the Griſons did believe that the unexpected con- 
ditions, ſo contrary to that abſolute Dominion which they pre ended 
to under the Valtolinians, and which they expected to obtain from the 


King of France, were but cunningly propounded to cauſe delay, which 
| Liii 2 would 
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would at laſt end in a manifeſt excluſion of the promiſed reſtitution , 
ſo as they were highly offended; and, moreover, the Fort which Ro- 
hen did (till keep well munited with French Garriſons in Rhetia, ſeemed 
to them to be but formal fetters of the publick liberty, which they 
ſaw was reduced to greater ſubjeRion, whilſt the Valteline was pol- 
ſels'd by the French: they likewiſe obſerved Rohans teſid nce in Coira, 
the Metropolitan City of R hetia, where he carried himſelf imperiouſly 
with them, rather like a Princely Governour then like a Gueſt or Em- 
bafladour, ſeeming as if he labour d to overthrow the publick Libet- 
ty. Totheſepublick diſtaſtes other private grievances were added, 
by reaſon of detaining the Penſions which the King was uſed to pay to 
the principal men of that Nation, to the end, that by their authority 
they might keep the people well affected to him; ſo as failing of thoſe 
advantages, they did by contrary ende:yours ſtrive to divert thoſe that 
did depend upon their authority, from the French: theſe people be- 
ing therefore much incenſed, and weary of this uſage, they hatched ill 
will 3 and perſevering but untowardly in the ancient League with that 
Crown, they conſulted with themſelves how they might throw off 
their preſent condition, which they thought was reduced to ſlavery, 
and ſhun the worſer which they feared they ſhould ſhortly be brought 
unto ; but having well debated theſe things, and finding that they could 
not compaſs their ends, without being upheld by ſome great Potentate, 
they quietly diſſembled the iniquity of their preſent condition, the beſt 
they. could, expecting ſome opportunity whereby they _ free 
themſelves from this imminent ſubjection. On the other fide, the 
Court of Spain and her Agents in 1taly, knew as well the neceſſity, as 
the difficulty of recovering the Valtolines eſpecially in times of ſuch in- 
ſufferable troubles ; and conſidering the jealouſies and ſuſpicions, and 
afterwards the hatred and enmities that the recovery thereof, if they 
ſhould get it, would brin — them from the Venetians, and from 
all the Princes of Italy, who for their own ſafety ſake did not well en- 
dure the Spaniards ſuperiority in that Valley; they conſidered alſo the 
continual wars which they muſt have upon this account, the expence 
of moneys, the ſhedding of blood, the great diſturbance which 
that Valley occaſioned to the Kings Affairs, which like a Bone 
out of Joynt did diſcompoſe the whole Body of the Auſtrian Mo- 

narchy. | 
Things being-inthis poſture, Don Frederick de Henriques, the Spa- 
niſn Einbaſſadour, happened to be in the Court at Iſprach, and a Depu- 
ty of the Griſons, who was named Grana, one of great credit and 
Authority in that Common wealth, betwe:n whom occafion being ac- 
dentally offered of diſcourſing of the Valioline, ſomething aroſe between 
them touching the compoſure of thoſe affairs, which like ſe:d ſownia 
well prepared ground, took root, and produced the fruits of thoſe 
Agreements which did afterwards inſue; for the buſineſs being well 
diſcuis'd and digeſted between chem,they agreed that the French thould 
be driven out of the Yaltoline, by the joynt Forces of the King of Spain 
and of the Grifonsz and that the Catholique Religion, and the pro- 
feſhon thereof, being allowed to the Valtolinians, without any mixture 
of Hereſie, the King of Spain ſhould adjuſt buſineſſes between them 
and 
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and the Griſons; which if che Valtolinians ſhould not agree unto, they 
ſhould be no longer aſſiſted by the King of Spain's Forces. They like- 
wiſe agreed upon a perpe:ual Confederacy between the Crown of Spain 
and that Republick, with free leave for che King of Spain's people to 
paſs thorow the Rhetian State, and upon obligation of ſerving the 
Crown of Spain in the Wars of Millain with a certain number of men, 
to be paid by the King of Spain; togethet with many penſions promi- 
ſed to the prime men of that Nation. 

Things being thus rather rough - caſt then perfected, the Griſons, who 
were im patient of the Company of the French, took heart, and cauſin 
ſome Forces to come from the State of Millain, they made themſelves 
maſters ot the Valtoline, and drave the French from thence; and being 
aſſiſted from Germany, they recovered tHe Forts of Reno and Steinc, 
which were yet held by the French; and afterwards coming to a gene- 
ral inſurrection, Rabas himſelf was taken priſoner, from whom, when 
they had got him into their power, they got by Agreement ſtipulated 
the reſtitution of as many Forts as were yet in his hands, and the with- 
drawing of all the French out of Rhetia, upon tie that he ſhould remain 
Priſoner till all that he had promiſed were performed. This news be- 
ing heard in Millain, the Spaniards were nut ſo much delighted there- 
with, as they were afraid that the Agreement made at 1ſpruch would va- 
niſh to nothing, if during ſix weeks time the King of France ſhould get 
power or authority in that Diet; nor did they fear in vain for that 
King leaving the way of War, as too tedious and coſtly, tell to Tr. aty, 
to keep thoſe people in their loyalty z, and to this purpoſe, beſides mo- 
neys given about, he offered to give them the Valtoline freely, without 
any condition belonging to Religion or Juſtice 5 but nothing would do 
any good; for the Governour of Millain having ſeat Agents into thoſe 
parts, with monies, and power to offer much more then the French did, 
he prevailed, ſo as the Griſons ſtood firm to what was agreed on at 
Iſpruch, tor being weary of their ancient friendſhip with France, they 
defired to try new Fortune; which they aſſured themſelves they ſhould 
find more proſperous in the Confederacy with S pn. The Griſons 
knew that the poſſeſſion of the Valtaline, which was the principal point 
of this Negotiation, was to be held more ſafely by the friendſhip from 
Spain, then from France; fot theit Confederacy with Spain ſecured 
them from any diſturbance they ſhould have in the Valtoline from Ger- 
many, or from the State of Millain, with the - Principalities; 
whereas they could not keep from being off. nded, nor ſecure themſelves 
of protection and aſſiſtance from France, by reaſon of the far diſtance 
thereof, incaſe they ſhould be moleſted in that Valley by the neigh- 
bouring Auſtrian Forces, by reaſon of the difficultiey and exceffive 
charge which the recovery of that Valley did continually coſt that 
Crown; and howſoever it was much better for them to be lure not to 
be moleſted by the neighbouring Forces of Aut ria, then atter being 
moleſted to be protected by the far- off the French. The prefix d time 
being paſt, Koban, who had ſeveral times indeavoured to eſcape, but 
ſtill in vain, was forced to ſurrender the places held by him, and to free 
them from the French, with which he was ſet at liberty, and was forced 
to reſign up to the Griſons all that he had got in thoſe paris, and ſo A 
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be gone{elſewhere wich little honour. The Griſons being thus fully 
reſtored to Liberty, ſeat their Depuries to Millain to conclude this ſo 
important Treaty: The Valtolinians ſeat their Deputies thither alſo ; 
but the buſineſs growing exceſſive difficult, and the Governour not 
knowing how to decide it, they were all turn d over to the Court of 
Spain ; whither the Deputies being come, and being very well received 
by the King of Spain, and having their expences diſcharged all the time 
they were there , the buſineſs was almoſt two years in hand. The 
Valtolinians pleaded the ancient Rights of their Liberty, the Griſons 
tyrannical oppreſſion , their zeal to Religion, their conſtant loyalty to 
the Crown, and towards the Auſtrian name, their protection of Liberty, 
given by his Majeſties particular decree,and promiſed them by his royal 
word, the Pontifical Dectezs, and the Sacted Canons, which forbid 
that Catholicks ſhould be under the ſubjection of Hereticks, the Popes 
own Authority, who would not permit that the Empire of the Griſons 
ſhould extend to that Valley, the Articles of Monſone, the offers made 
unto them by the King of France, if they would accept of his protection, 
theit conſtant refuſal thereof; and finally, the ſufferings which they 
had undergone for doing ſo. They alſo deſired that the condition of 
the Griſons, with whom his Majeſty treated of joyning in League, to the 
prejudice of their Liberty, might be conſidered: they being Hereticks, 
Enemies to the Catholick Religion, falſifyers of their words, who 
term not ſtanding to their Covenants, liberty, and the being obliged 
thereunto, Slavery; and that they would bear with any thing, ſo they 
might get the Valtoline again, which when they ſhould have gotten, 
they would renew their confederacy with France, with the Venetians, 
and with any other Potentate that they ſhould pleaſe to renue it, or to 
continue it with, and would carry themſelves without any reſpect to an 

conventions 5 ſo as the preſent agreements would neither gain their at- 
fections to the Crown, nor would it ſecure the covenanted paſſages, 
but would be the loſs of the conſtant Faith and Loyalty of the Valtoli- 
nians, and of the ſaſe paſſage thorough that Valley, which his Maje- 
ſty had till now conſtantly enjoyed. All which reaſons being alleadged 
and reiterated over and over, and amplified, were not ſufficient to 
hinder the things agreed upon at Iſprach. For the Court of Spain 
were confident that the Griſons would continue conſtant in the obſer- 
vancy thereof, for the ſame reaſon which had brought them to make 
this new confederacy; Which was, what was ſaid; betore their being 
ſure, during the contederacy, not to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſion of 
the Valtoline by the Auſtrian Forces, from whence they could onely 
expect moleſtation. So as the King might be ſure, that whilſt no no- 
velty ſhould happen, on his account, in the Valtoline, the Griſons would 
not violate the new confederacy; and ſo that, to ſhun any occaſton of 
trouble in the Valtoline, they would forbear any of the leaſt alteration 
of what was agreed upon. And the King thought that he had fully 
ſatisfied the Valtolinians, bottyin their ſpiritual and temporal intereſts, 
by the two conditions which were annexed to the Confederacy, The 
firſt whereat was, that the Catholic k Religion ſhould be fincerely ob- 

ſerved there, without any mixture of Hereſie. The other, that a 
Tribunal ſhould be erected in that Valley of two grave men, and men 


of 
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of authority; the one to be choſen by the Governour of Milan , the 
other by the Griſons; to which Tribunal the Yaltolinians were to have 
recourſe, in point of any civil or criminal grievances which they 
ſhould receive from the Griſons Agents or Officers, 

Thus the Valtolinians obtained entirely the chief point concerning 
Religion, for the preſeryation whereof, according to their own pro- 
feſſion, they had firſt taken up Arms; and they did in a great part te- 
ceive ſatisfaction inthe other point, touching their politick Liberty; 
they not being to be oppreſs'd for the future by the Griſons in theſe 
two points. And yet this ſettlement, for what concern d the cauſe of the 
Valtolinians, was variouſly diſcourſed upon: Some blamed it, as being 
unworthy the Religion and Majeſty of the King, for the reaſons al- 
leadged by the Valtolinians; and for that it ſeemed, drawn thereunte 
by the great advantages which he got by this new. conveation, he had 
abandoned, nay ſuffer'd his Clients the Yaltolinians, who had deſer- 
ved ſo well of him, and of the Catholick Religion, for which they had 
undergone ſo great and ſo many troubles, to be trampled upon in their 
Liberty and Religion by the tyranny of the Griſons. Others, though 
they wondred at the Kings determination, did notwithſtanding execute 
it, out of the neceſſity whereunto the Kings Affaits were at the preſent 
reduced, But thoſe that diiconrſcd hereof more freely did not only 
approve of the Kings Reſolution, but without any regard almoſt had 
to the vin name of the Liberty and protection of the Valtolinians, did 
commend it as being done juſtly and wiſely : Conſidering. that the 
Liberty of the Valioline, as it leaned upon the — of Spain, was of 
its own nature odious to all the world; and impoſſible to be maintained 
by humane force. They thereſore concluded, that the King neither could, 
nor ought to permit, that his Royal Authority, and therewithall the 
Catholick Religion, for want of his aſſiſtance ſhould be endangered in 
other more important places, by his upholding the Catholick Religion, 
and the politick liberty of that little Canton. The Affairs of the Valtoline 
being then adjuſted, the Deputies were ſent to Millain, that the eon - 
ditions of the confederacy might be there ſtipulated, as they were after- 
wards: But whilſt this ſo hard, and ſo important buſineſs, was diſcuſſed 
there, the Governour by his Forces, but much more by his Induſtry, 
ended the important enterprize of Brem. T his place (as hath been for- 
merly ſaid) was of a large circuit, and very commodiouſly (cated, en- 
vironed with ditches , flank d with Bulwarks, abundantly provided 
with Victuals and Ammunition, munited witha numerous Garrifon, 
and briefly, reduced into a Fort Royall; and therefore held by the 
French to be a ſtrong defence, and Rendezvous for Arms, capableto 
receive an indifferent Army; and holding it, for theſe reſpe&s, impreg- 
nable, they called it anew Rochel. The Governour before he would 
berake himſelf to this place of ſo great concernment ope ily, would 
have all his preparations ready, and that fo fecretly az the Enemy 
ſhould not be aware of it : To this end, he diſtributes uiany Souldiers 
in the parts thereabouts, under the pretence of quartering, and under 
thecolour that thoſe places might be better garriſon'd by reaſon of the 
neighbourhood of Brew; he therefore ſent ſome to V alen da, ſome to 

Aleſſandria, others to Moptaro , and into Lomello, into which placs - 
alſo 
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alſo ſent Victuals, Munition, Straw, and other proviſions, fit for the in- 
tended enterprize. And to make the Enemy the leſs apprehend this 
fiege, he ſcent men to Filizano, giving out that from thence he would 
make bimſelf maſter of Mownt Calvo: He alſo conſidered the cuſtom ot 
the Poe; which ſwelling ia May, when the ſnow falls down from the 
Alps, would be a great hinderance for the Armies abode in thoſe places, 
which at that time are ſubject to great inundations 3 being therefore to 
anticipate the eaterpriſe, he provided much Hay and Straw g which 
though it were very hard to get in any quantity then, Winter being 
well nigh ended, yet diligence overcame all difficulties, Theſe things 
being thus ordered, he commanded that they ſhould fall to executi- 
tion, which was carried ſo filently , and fo unexpectedly , as the 
Souldiers were before the Walls, even almoſt before they were diſ- 
covered ; their ſecrecy made them ſo confident of good ſucceſs, as 
they prepared Scaling-ladders to attempt taking the Town by ſurprize, 
and ſo to make themſelves maſters of that Fort by ſtealth, before which 
it was thought that whole armies would be conſumed before it could be 
taken. The Governout therefore ordered that four Bodies of Souldiers, 
commanded by the beſt experienced Camp-maſters, ſhould, by highr, 
about the midſt of March, 1638, at one and the ſame time fall upon the 
Town in four ſeveral ſides; the firſt that were to give the two firſt aſ- 
ſaults, were Don Antonio Sotrelo and Count Ferrante Bolognio; the 
firſt coming from Mortara out the coming on of night, with 3000 
Foot, and the other with as many from Yalenzs, and bringing. with 
them all neceſſary inſtruments, they were each of them to poſſeſs them · 
ſelves, in the ſeveral places appointed them, of the banks of Poe joyning 
upon the Town, and there to fortiſie themſelves; and fo by bereaving 
the enemy of any benefit of communicating by the River, exclude all 
ſuccour by that way, which was thought would aſſuredly be ſeat from 
Caſſalle: the buſineſs proved lucky, and better then was ſuppoſed 12 


Sottelo advancing to à certain place called Bonobo, lying between 3 
River and the Town, which was (cated very high, and fit for the hutt- 
neſs, made himſelf maſter of it without any oppoſition. © Bologanins 
did yet more fortunately diſcharge his part; he went at the ſame time 
out of Valend a, and having aſſaulted the lower ſtation called Corno, 
and which was fortified and garriſon d by the enemy, he at the very 
firſt drove out the enemy, took the place, and began ftraightway to 
ſortifie againſt che enemy; and then raifing Trenches along the bank, 
went to joyn with Seele, who advanced with his Trenches likewiſe 
from Bonobo; and joyning together, they at very firſt block d up the 
Town from the River; and having each of them brought many ſacks 
with them, which they filled with earth, and made ſudden Trenches 
with them, and many Barques being come to them from YalenF with 
Faggors, and other Inſtruments for perfeRing their Fortifications, they 
raiſed that work higher: on the ſame night Don Fovan Yaſques Corona- 
do, and Don Carlo della Gatta, were ordered to accoſt the Town from 
two other patts, further from the River; the former coming with Sot- 
tels from Mortara was to affault the l own on that part which is called 
Forbice uecchia; and the other coming from Lomefs, was ordered to 
approach it by the Covent of the Capuchins z and when both of them 
were 
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were got thither they were to fall a ſcaling z wherein if they ſucceeded 
well, they were to give notice to Sottello and Bologuino, that they might 
do the like with the Ladders which they brought with them; And if the 
firſt Scaladoes ſhould not ſucceed well, they were either by real or 
ſceming aſſaults, to endeavous to divert the defendants from that part 
of the River where Kottello and Bolegnino were; that ſo they might 
leave them the Fortificatien on the bank unmoleſted by the enemies 
Garriſon, on which Fortification the ground-wotk of the buſineſs lay: 
nor were they to forbear fortifying their ſtations, and to fence them- 
ſelves. from the Musket-ſhot of the enemy, before day - light, if they 
ſnould miſcarry in their Scalado; but both of them finding the defen- 
dants readier and more intent upon the defenſive part, they failed in the 
chief intent of the Scalado; for as ſoon as they approached, a hail of 
Musket-ſhot.was let fly at them, together with thunder of Artillery, 
and lightning ot artificial fires, which though they kept the oppugners 
from making Scaladoes, or giving aſſault, yet could they not keep 
them from fortifying the ſtations wherein they. were, Don Martin 
d' Aragona was the Head and Superintendent of all this Enterprize, to 
whom only the Governour bad communicated the whole deſign from 
the beginning; ſo as he ordered all things as his Lieutenant; and dili- 
gently applying himſelf. to all parts, ordered all things requiſite for 
carrying on the work: Tiberio Brancacchis Camp- maſter was alſo or- 
dered to go with his Brigade from Aleſſanaria, with many Carriages, 
many Sumpture-Horſes, and ſtore of Artillery, to Valend a, and from 
thence to Sartiranna, to drive the Enemy from thence; who moving 
early, and being come to the intended place; after having made 
forty ſhot of Battery, took the Town, which the Cap'ain of the 
Garriſon yielded upon Articles: And Brancacchis going from 
thence, went by Orders from the Governour to joyn with G44; 
nor were the horſe idle, but were diſtributed into ſuch parts by 
Which ſuccour might be brought. Don Vincens Gonzaga was to guard 
e Paſſage over the Poe with 1500 Horſe, at Vallata, where it falls into 
the Seſiat the cuſtody of Fraßinetis fell to Ferdinando deli Monti Cap- 
tain of the Dutch Cavalry, with as many Horſe: che guard of Lomella 
to Den Alvaro di Qsignones, that he might be ready there, as occaſion 
- ſhould ſerve; but Marqueſs Cricky as ſoon as he heard of this ſo ſud- 
den, and ſo unexpected aſſault, ſent nine Barques from Caſalle, where 
be then was, and in them 1200 Foot tumultuouſly and on the ſudden 
put together, together with much proviſion and munition; not ſo much 
to ſupply the Town, as to defend the bank of the River, to the end, 
that the enemy, who he thouglit was poſſeſs d thereof, might not keep 
it, nor: block up the way from ſuccour; but the deſign beit᷑ g fore · 
ſeen and prevented, they did not onely not poſſeſſe themſeives of 
the banks, but neither did they bring in ſuccour; for the Barques 
coming to ſhore at Sotelos quarters, were encounter d, and after a long 
fight Ceparted, being bardly dealt with 3 and paſſing after wards to 
where Bolognino was, three of them landed their Souldiers; and the 
others fiercely fighting would have done the like; but meeting with 
ſtout reſiſtance, after a long fight, fell together with the munition 
where with they were fraughted into = 8 hands; two his 
KEK three 
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three Barques which landed Souldiers were ſunk, and o priſoners were 
taken; whereof: two French Captains; amd? hardly 200 of: thoſe that 
were landed, being: favoured by the night, got wounded: into Brews, 
the reſt being ſlain or drown'd ; the: defemdants afterwards ſallied out to 
recover! the Sconce dns, vrhieh wasxakeuar' the firſt by Bolognins; 
who finding the detendanrs negligent, drove them out; but Balopnine, 
with ſome 200 of his men: got it again within two ours: then the Go- 
vernour came to the Camp; who viewing the ſtations, Works and 
Fortifications made by his men, commended them, to the great ſatis- 
faction of the Commanders and. Souldiers ; and having given ſeveral 
other Orders touching the tortifying of quarters: and the: environing 
the Camp with a Trench, he retited to Sartirunns, from whence, as from 
the neereſt place, he might give out Orders, viſit the Camp; as he of- 
ten did, and provide things neceſfary:5 but Fortunewould bave her ſhare 
in this enterpriſe; for am accident which hapned helpd much not only 
to the taking of this Town, but to the total of all affairs, The Marſhal 
ſeeing the unfortunate ſucceſs: of thoſe that were: ſent. from: Caſſafe, 
thought: to place a. battery upon the. ſhore oppoſite tothe enemies 
Trenches;.to the end, that the ſhore being cleanſed; the way might be 
open to bring in ſuccour by water; and-whilſt, accompanied by three or 
four Horſe-men only, heſtood: behind a Tree on the oppoſite ſhore, 
looking with a roſpective:glaſs, where the: battery might beſt be rai- 
ſed, he was bit by a Sakers bullet; which was ſuot from the enemies 
Trench; and falling dead from off his horſe, his body was carried into 
gaſſalle, and after ſolemn obſequies, was carried into France whither 
it was accompanied by almoſt all the flower of: thoſe few French who 
were yet in Itaiy; ſo the French being without a head in It¹, became 
like a body without a ſoul: on the contrary, this chance added force and 
courage ta the enemy, who began to mabe their approaches, whereby 
to come to battery, and then to aſſault; the batteries were raiſed in 
five places; the one of {iz: Cannon in Sosteliss quarter, another of four 
in that of Vaſqut: q the third, of four Cannon more in Bo/ognine's:quar- 
ter, the other oi three Guns: apiece,. the one in that of Carlo dela Garts, 
and the other in thatof: Prince-Borſo - all which playing continually up- 
on the Town, and falling with their approaches into the ditch, the defen · 
dants at laſt beat a Patley, and not long after concluded that they would 
ſurrender: the Town, upon Articles, that all the Brench ſhould march 
out ſafe and free, andimight have a ſafe conduct to convoy them to Ca- 
ſallezthat they ſnould go out with Drums heating; match lighted, Colours 
flying; Bullet in mouth, their Blasks full of Powder, and that they might 
carry. with them what Baggage they would: There marched out about 
1 800, whereaf 1400 bore Arms, the reſt wereſick or woundedzand they 
were attended by 3000 Horſe to Caſſale, under Dan Finrenzs Gonz ga. 
Upon theſe terms was Bremi ſut rendred, after tllirteen days Siege; a 
place of ſo great concernment for the preſtrvation of the State of Mil- 
lain; well providediot inſtruments and munition for its defence, and 
of victuals for the defenders; and ſince it ſeemed ſtraage, that ſuch a 
place, ſo well provided, ſhould: be ſurrendred in ſo ſhort! a time; the 
French, who were not able to endure it, impleaded the Commander 
thereof, a man of lowbirth;. and perfer'd by Cricky (whoſe Groom of 
the 
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the Stable he had been) to that charge; he was accuſed of cowardize 
and of treactery; and not long after by Order from the King he was 
beheaded publickly in Caſale; but more for cowardlineſt then treache- 
ry. Many will have it, that having gotten much money by dead pay; 
as not having kept ſo many Souldiers as the King allowed for, he ſur- 
readred the Town for fear of loſing the moneys he had got, incaſe the 
Town ſhould be taken by aſſault; and that this was the treachery which 
he was accuſed of: This Town continued in the hands of the French 
from the end of November 35, till the end of March 38, whitein it 
was re- gained; when it yas taken, it was better fortified 3 and the 
French having kept it ſo little a while, it was ſaid that they had built, 
furniſh'd,. fortified and munited, it for the Crown of Spain: being ta- 
ken it ſeemed alſo to be a curb co Caſalle, which wes but 15 miles off, 
and that it kept all that part of the Ste of Millain from the inroads of 
the enemy; and that from thence the Spaniards might now make in- 
roads into Montferrat and Piedmont 5 and what was of more importance, 
the French could not boaſt that they had any receptacle for their Armies 
in the State of Millain, to the conqueſt whereof they had aſpired 5 great 
rejoycing and Bon-fires were made for this in Millan; but after- 
wards, upon conſideration that all the aforeſaid advantages were not to 
be parallel'd with the coſt and care of keeping it; and that the prejudice 
would be much greater which would reſult to the State of Millain, if it 
ſhould be re · gained by the French, then the advantage which was had by 


keeping it, it was not many years aſter diſmantled and demoliſhed; 
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BOOK XVI. 


The Contents. 


He Da ke of Savoy being dead, differences ariſe between the Dutcheſs 
Dowager, and the Princes her Husbands Brothers, touching the 
- Guardianſhip of the young Children, and the Regency of the State, The 
Dutcheſs in the Princes abſence is ſworn Governeſs and Regent; being 
compel d by the King of France, ſhe renews League with him, The Go- 
vernour of Millain goes ts before Vercelli, and after 4 long Siege takes 
it upon Articles. The Princes of Savoy afiſted by the Spaniards and 
Pledmonteſe take many Towns, and make much progreſs ; they go to 
before Turin, and having tarried before it ſome days, retire without do- 
ing any thing; falling, as before, to over · run Piedmont, they are recei- 
ved every where 5 till Forces being ſent to the Dutcheſs from France, an- 
der the Duke of Longueville, ſhe recovers Chiavaſco, and other Towns 
which the Princes had taken. The Prince Cardinal, fearing Corneo, 
goes to defend it; and Prince Thomaſo, going once more with the Spa- 
niſh Forces to before Turin, ſurprięth the Town; andihe Governour of 
Millain coming in unto him, they with all their Forces, attempt the taking 
of the Citadel, whither the Dutcheſs was retired, The Siege is ſuſp end- 
ed by a Truce, which being ended, the French under their new General 
Count Harcourt, take Cheri; but being preſently beſieged by the Gover- 
nour ef Millain, they are forc'd through F amine to quit it, and retreat 
in face of the enemy to Carnignoula. 
But 
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Ut for all this, though the State of Milian was free from Wirs 
B at home, ye: could it not long continue the quiet which it en- 
joyed by the recovery of Bremi; and as if it had been by fatal 

mis fortune ſubject to a Series of troubles, being freed from deſenſive 
Wars, muſt be ingaged in Wars offenſive, not long after, for the Inter- 
eſt of others; The Duke of Savoys death, the minority of his Children, 
their Guardianſhip, together with the Regency of the State, which was 
diſputed between the Mother and the Uncles of the Intants; cauſed 
Civi Wars in Piedmont; wherein France being zealouſly interreſſed 
for the Mother, and Spain for the Uncles, civil War was mixt with 
Forreign War; which being not long after the Dukes death brought 
by Spanith Forces into Piedmont, was there exerciſed with much fer- 
vour between the two Crowns 3 the which Piedmont being to af- 
ford field room, and the State of Millain Arms and fomentation, the 
Millinaeſes ſuffered no ſmall prejudice upon the ſame account wherein 
the Piedmonreſes ſuffered much more for the better knowledge wheres 
of it will be neceſlary to take our riſe a little higher, ; 
There hath always been a competition for the guardianſhip of tfe 
Pupil Princes who are to ſucceed in the Sta'es, between the Mother, 
and the neereſt kindred of the Fathers-fide z which competition, though 
by the Roman Laws it be generally decided on the Mothers behalf, yet 
being in ſubſtance variouſly practiſed by the Princes of tt e blood, 
is not as vet deciced, but depending; for it hath ſometime been given 
abſolutcly to the Mother, ſometime tothe kindred on the Fathers-fide, 
and ſometimes joyntly to both; nor hath: Piedmont been exempt from 
the like Competitions where though ſometimes the kindred on the 
Fathers: fide have been allowed the Guardianſhip of the Pupil Princes, 
yet this hath hapned either by force of Arms, or by the Mothers death, 
or becauſe the Fathers kindred have been choſen to be Guardians; 
but this caſe not having hapned in this our age, it was not evident in what 
condition the kindred was under the Supream Regency of the Mother; 
and every one interpreted this obſcurity to the Mothers advantage; 
yet the condition of times, and accidental Circumſtance, have always 
had a great ſtroke herein; in theſe preſent ruptures, the Princes could 
not be more croſſed, not onely in their pretending to Guardianſhip and 
adminiſtration ot State, but even in their returning to their own 
Country, from whence they were excluded; for to boot that they were 
far off when tte Duke their brother. died, whereby the Ducheſs met not 
with thoſe oppoſitions which ſhe might have had, had they been pre- 
ſent; their being in much diſgrace with the King of France made 
much againſt their pretentions at the preſent 3 for whereas they had 
formerly profeſt to adhere conſtantly to the King of France and his 
party, they had with little reſpect quitted him a little before their bro- 
thers death 5 and with much ſcandal to his Majeſty, were gone over to 
the King of Spains- fide; Prince Thomaſo was the firſt, who being diſta- 
ſed by the Duke his brother was gone from Savoy, where he was Go- 
vernour, and paſt privaely with his wife and Children into Flanders, to 
the Inianta his Coutin-germanz where taking up Arms, he ſtuck not 
to come into the open field as Captain and Conductor of the * 
e e Orces 
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Forces, and to march wich open Colours, as hath been elſewhere 
ſaid , againſt the Enſigns of Frances and the Prince Cardinal, going 
not long after his brothers departure, upon the ſame occaſion, from the 
Court at Twrin, went to Rome, where he openly diſclaimed the pro- 
tection of France, and turned over tothe Emperour, and to the Houſe 
of Auſtria; For which actions, the firſt being hoſtile, and the othec 
ſo high an affront to the King of France, his Majeſty was much offend- 
ed, holding the one for an open enemy, and the other as totally alie- 
nated from him and therefore deſiring that the affairs of Piedmont 
might totally depend upon him, he would not ſuffer that either of 
thoſe Princes who were become followers of the Auſtrian and Spaniſh 
party ſhould have any thing to do in the Guardianſhip of their Nephew, 
or ia the Government of the State; which he would, as in juſtice ir 
did belong, ſhould rotally and integrally depead upon his Siſter. He 
therefore informed her, and his Agents did publickly proteſt, that if 
ſhe ſhould receive the Princes into Piedmom, much leſs admit them to 
ſhare in the Regency, or adminiſtration of State, ſhe would counter- 
vene the league which was made between him and the late Duke, and 
which was yet in forces and he deſired that the Chief Towns ſhould 
be aſſigned over to him, for the ſafety of the young Duke, leſt the 
Uacles aſſiſted by the Spaniſh forces might make themſelves maſters 
of the State, tothe perpetual excluſion of their Nephew , Thus by 
reaſon of the Princes being abſent from Court, and through the King 
of France his anger conceived again them, it was eaſier for the Lady 
Chriſtiana, ſiſter to the King of France, and Dutcheſs of Sui, to take 
abſolute poſſeſſion of the guardianſhip of her Children, and of the Re- 
gency of the State; to the which ſhe was called by the Laws, and by 
the ancient cuſtoms of the Houſe of Savey , and not without ſome 
teſtimony of her Husbands Will. She therefore obtained that title 
by ſucceſſion, and reduced the Forts, Arms, Revenues, aud treaſure of 
the State, into het power 5 which ſhe did the more eaſily, for that to boot 
with her right to the regency, ſne was then fortified with both domeſtick 
and Forreign Forces which were then great and powerful in Piaumaut 
for the Duke, a little before his death, and alſo the Marſhal, knowing 
how gteat an advantage the Fort of Brews was to them, had an inteati- 
on to take Vige vans, a City inthe County of Pavia, and to fortiſie it; 
and aſpited to greater things : There were therefore about 18000 
fighting men in Piedmant, part French, and part Piedmonteſe, who were 
in a readineſs for ſuch an Enterprize. 

The ſupream command of the French did, by the death of their Ge- 
neral, the Duke, undoubtedly fall upon his Lieutenant - General the Mar- 
ſnal; and none would think but that he would adhere unto his Kings 
Siſter, The Piedmonteſe were commanded by Marquels Fills, Gene- 
ral of the Dukes Horſe z one in whomthe Dutcheſs might ſafely con- 
fide, he being a well experienced Commander, and of approved va- 
lour, and one whom ſhe upon a'l occaſions bad favoured very much. 
The place of General of che Foot, being vacant by Count Yerres's 
death, was ſoon conferred by the Dutcheſs upon John Jacinto di Sind- 
ana Marqueſs of Piene{{4, who was then Lieutenant General of the 


Horte, a man both very wile and valiaat. Her brothers favour . 
adde 
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added toallthis, ſhewas immediately after her Husbands death ſworn 
Guardianeſs of her Children, and Sovereign Regent in Vercelli, by all 
the Gentlemen and. Officers of the Court, and by the military men 
that werte there pteſent, and afterwards was ſworn the ſame in Turin 
by the ſupream Senate of Pied mom, and by the particular decree of the 
ſame Senate, and by all Magiſtrates, Feudatories, Subjects, and Vaſ- 
ſals of the Ducal'houſez and in all this, no mention was made of the 
Princes, nor durſt any ſeem thereat diſtaſted; and yet the ſequel pro- 
ved, that though the former carriage, and preſent conditions of Dow- 
ager Dutcheſs, naturally born to Govern, were ſatis factory to all, and 
Uaivetſally acceptable, yet many of the Piedmonteſes, out of an in ward 
affection; and devotion to their natural Princes, were not well pleaſed 
that they ſhould be excluded but the evident knowledge that their 
2 eded not ftom the Dowager, and that ſh: had no hand 
therein, did noti only acquit her from ſb much rigour in the opinion 
of the world; but was # powerful lenitive to mollifie the minds of 
thoſe Fieumonteſes who wete'well-inclined to the Princes; and many 
of: them conſidering, more wiſely, how: mahy inconveniences the plu- 
rality oftGaurdians had occaſioned in other States, ſerting all other re- 
ſpectt aſide, were bettet pleaſed that the Rep cy ſhould be 1eſtrayn'd 
to one alone, then diffuſed into many; and* it being agreed upon by 
all that the Mothers riglit was to be preferred before any other Compe- 
titour. they were not onely not diſpleaſed that ĩt ſnould be in the Dow- 
ager, but did. willingl 1 as juſteſt and ſaſeſt for the 
Stme, and for the pubſiel quiet One of the firſt things the new 
Regent did, was to ſend meſſengers to both theſe Ptinces, to acquaint 


them wittvctie' Duke their Brothers d atH;- and ho ſhe tad taken upon 
her the Guardianiip of her Children; dad the Regency of the State; 
and withal how diſpleaſed the King of France was with them both; 
and ac quaintlag them how ſtrong the French Forèes were in F iedmont, 
ſne admoniſheti them, aad did earneſtly;)exhort them, that they would 
keep „ , leſt if they ſhould come into P/- 


ed mont, they might fall into ſome great'inconyemency, by ſome orders 
thar the King of France miglit give to his Commanders; which it would 
not be in er power afterwards to divert; and telling them how that 
all this was done, againſt her will, ſne exhorted them that they would 
endeavour to appeaſe the Kings anger, and by joyning with him again 
get into his former good opinion, to the end that they might all of them 
joyntly co-operate to the young Dukes quict, and ſafety; and as a token 
of lier goed will towards them; ſhe promiſed to make ſpeedy pay- 
ment of the Arrears, and for the futute of their annual allowances; cal- 
led in Freneh Appenage, which were-ſequeſtred from Prince Thomaſo, 
by the late Dake, after the hattel of A vein, becauſe he Had carried Arms 
there againſt his confederate the King; and as for the Prince Cardinal, 
though they were not abſolutely ſequeſtted, they were detained, ox 
but lowly pay d, for his having paſt ovet from one protection to an- 
other, nothing could diſturb the calm commeacemeat of the Dow- 

agets Regency, as it was thought, but fear of the Spanith forces, if they 

ſhould take upon them to maintain the Princes pretences 5 and ſhould 

ſtrive to bring the Princes into Piedmont, and into the Regency . the 

tate 
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State by meet force; which was not ve y unlikely, by reaſon of the 
requiſite jealouſie, which Piedmont being to be governed by the Dow- 
ager, who was ſo ſtraitly united to the Crown of France, might with 
good reaſon. bring to the, State of Millain; and ſhe was much trou- 
bled that ſhe could no further befriend them, by reaſon of the League 
which continued yet for ſome Moneths with the Crown of France; 
Fortune, which would alſo bave her ſhare in theſe Ruptures, did mi- 
zaculouf] aſſiſt her herein; for the Spaniſh Agents who governed the 
aff:irs: of that Crown in Itahy, reflecting upon the condition of 
Piedmont as it was now altered by the Dukes death, and fore- 
ſeeing the tempeſts which were likely to, fall upon that State, 
conſidered alſo what might redound to the State of Millain., and 
to the Kings affairs in 7taty, by thoſe alterations; Wherefore 
weighing the buſineſs well, and conferring together by Let- 
ters and Meſſengers, when they had diſcuſs d all thing confiderately, 
they were all of one mind, that to avoid all inconveniencies, they muſt 
not diſtaſte the Dowager in her regency, nor cauſe any jealouſies in her, 
And the Court .of Spain being acquainted with this their reſolution, 
did approve ot ir, out of the great deſire they had to ſee the Affairs of 
Traly quieted; the ſaid Agents, doubting that the Dowager would be 
compelled by the King of France to renew the league, which he had con- 
traced with the late Duke, and defiring to beaſſured of ber, and to aſſure 
her, they propounded unto her, that the King would be obliged not to 
moleſt her in her Regency, but would aſſiſt her ſtrongly, if ſhe would 
joyn in League with him, and help to drive the French out Piedmont; 
and not allow paſſage, for the future, to the Forces of that Crown 
thorough her Dominions., And laſtly, that he would endeavour to 
make the Princes hex Brothers in law. obſervant to her, ſo as ſhe would 
give each of them what did of right belong unto them. It appeared 
clearly, that che Spaniards by. their offers labour d more to accommodate 
their own Affairs, then to favour thoſe of the Dowager; which, if ſhe 
ſhould accept of theſe, offers, would run apparent ruine 3 fince ſhe 
could not but draw her Brothers enmity upon her, by adhering to his 
Enemies, without manifeſt danger. Wherefore being deſired by Ab- 
bot Vaſques, an Agent for the Governour of Millain, that ſhe would 
ſend ſome truſty pet ſon to Genoa, with whom he might, by Order from 
the King, negatiate ſome Affairs, to the common good and ſatisfaction 
when ſhe heard by Cavalier 0/giar9, whom ſhe ſeat to Genoa, what Vaſ- 
ques propoſals. were, ſhe aniwer'd freely. That ſhe had alwayes 
nouriſh;d thoughts of Peace, and that ſhe would be alwayes ready to 
quench. any fire which might be .kindled 5 wherein ſhe would engage 
her ſelf to the utmoſt of her power therein. But that ſhe could by no 
means, nor did it any wayes ſuit with her to enter into Warr againſt 
France upon the account of Spain, nor to ſeparate her ſelf from her 
Brother in the preſent conjuncture of times. And that ſince ſhe had 
reſtored theit Appenages to the Princes her Brothers in law, which was 
ſequeſtted from them by the late Duke; and treated with them as ci- 
villy, and with as much affection as the preſent condition of Affairs 
would permit ber to do, ſhe knew not what they could pretend unto 
more, nor wherein elſe the King, upon this account, would 1 
bimſel!. 
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himſelf, And ſhe was fo ſteadfaſt to this, as ſhe would not conſent to 
ſtand neuter between the two Crowns, though ſhe was much preſs'd 
thereunto by the Abbots alledging that, during the League, it was 
not lawful for herto make ſuch a promiſe : So as the Spaniſh Agents 
ſeeing they could get no more from her, who they ſaw could not ef- 
feRually promiſe more, they were for the preſent ſatisfied with her 


good 


ſake, 


will and intention, which they knew muſt, for her own intereſt 
keep her from deſiring any alteration z nor did they think to alter 


their good inclinations towards her. This was the ſubſtance of the 
negotiatian in Genes, between Abbot Yaſques,and the Cavalier 0/.3ato ; 
before which meeting things being paſt contrary to all mens expecta- 


tion, 


between the Dowage, and the Spaniſh Agents, with reciprocal 


ſatisfaction g it way publickly argued throughout Italy, that ſecret in- 
telligence was held between them, and that a ſecret neutrality was 
agreed upon by the Dowager, between the Arms of both the Crowns. 
For the Governour of Millan, according to common reſolution, 
did opealy po to be far from thinking of moleſting her, no not 


upon 
notin 


the leaſt occaſion. It was alſo obſeryed, that the Dowager did 
any manner diſturb the Government in the buſineſs of Zremi, and 


that which paſt in the Court at Rome, about theſe times, did corrobo- 
rate this indulg d opinion. As ſoon as the Cardinal heard of the Dukes 
death, and that the Dowager had taken upon her the Regency, to his 
excluſion, he thought himſelf much affronted, to be made ſubject to 
her Authority; and reſolving nat to ſubmit to ſuch excluſion, he went 
privately, accompanied with a few, out of Rowe towards Piedmont: 


This 


fo ſudden departure cauſed great commotion in that Court; 


and every one thinking that it was not done without knowledge of the 
Spaniſh Agents, it was much talked of both in publick and in private; 
and it was held to be the beginning of the troubles of Piedmont, 
Wherefore the Marquels of Caſtel Roderigo, who was then Eimbaſſa- 


dour 


from Spain at Rome, ſecing all mens eyes turn d upon him, upon 


this occaſion, did publickly declaim againſt it; and with many aſſeve- 
rations proteſted to the Pope, that it was done, not onely without his 
counſel or participation, but without his imagination; and that he and 
all the Spaniſh Forces were far from dreaming of any novelty in Pied- 
mont; and that the Dowager ſhould not be diſturbed in her Regency 
by them, nor by the King of Sgain. Theſe things being known in the 
ourt of France, and conſequently, well weighed by the Cardinal Ri- 
cbelieu, an attentive looker into.ghe ends and counſels of other men, 
and eſpecially into thoſe of the Nowager, he thought ir impoſſible that 


Spaniards ſetting their own intet̃eſts aſide, and thoſe of the Princes, 


ſo neer alli'd in blood to their King, and who bad lately declared 
themſelves to adherotathar. Grown, ſhould be, without any compen- : 


ſation, ſo free of their fayoursto the 1 


owager in her Regency. Whete- 


fore he could nod belieye but that the not being content with the King 
her Brothers protection, had alſo, anchor 'd the ſhip of her Regency 


upon 


the protection of that Crown: And therefore, though that Crown 


was very well ſatisfigd upon the account of Bremi, (knowing that it was 


long ere ihe had beendeſiredto aſſiſt ia that defence 3 and that as ſoon 
as 


* 


was requeſted ſhe made preparations, which ſhould have appeared 
LIII befo e 
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betore Bremi, had not the too haſty ſurrender thereof prevented their 
march,) yet were they not altogether free from being jealous of her ſa- 
gacity, and of fo many favourable Demonſtrations made to her by 
the Spaniards, When the Cardinal was therefore come to Savs- 
24, he ſent the Abbot Sol4ati to the Dowager, to acquaint her 
with his coming thither z whereat ſhe being very much moved, 
the preſently diſpatch'd away to him by three ſeyeral ways the Count di 
Eamiana, the Preſident Morozzi, and Monſieur di Druen, with Orders 
to repreſent unto him, in her Name, the impoſfibility of her receiving 
him, or his Brother, whilſt they adhered to the Houſe of Autria; 
and that the Officers and Commanders of the King of France his For- 
ces, which were very ſtrong in Piedmom, did freely profeſs they would 
proceed with them in hoſtile manner, if they ſhvuld come neer Pied- 
mont; and that if ſhe ſhould receive them ſhe ſhould go againſt the 
League, which would make them pretend that ſhe ſhould affign over 
the Towns unto them; and to paciſie him the more, ſhe gave order to 
thoſe that ſhe ſent, to promiſe him in her name, that ſhe would pay him 
his allowance or Appenages, whereof ſhe ſent him by thefe her Meſ- 
ſengers ſome ready moneys in hand: The Prince was pacified, or at leaſt 
ſeemed to be ſo, with theſe Propoſals; and intending to winter in Ge- 
noa, ſtaid ſome days in Savona, and afterwards altering his minde, he 
returned to Rome 3 whither when he was come, he was diſquieted with 
what had happened in Piedmont after his Brothers death; he began to 
ſollicite his intereſt with the Pope by word of mouth, and by Letters 
and Meſſengers with thoſe Princes from whom he thought he might re- 
ceive any advice or affiſtancez he made his complaints to them all of 
the injuries which he had received, and ſtrove to juſtifie his pretences 3 
he alledged the ancient Inſtitutions and Cuſtoms of Piedmont, by which 
he pretended the Guardianſhip of the Infant Princes of Piedmont, and 
the Regency of the State, during their minority, did belong to the next 
akin by the Fathers fide ; That Thomas, Uncle to Benifacio, had thus 
e erciſed the Gnardianſhip, joyned therein with Ceeily, Mother to Bo- 
nifacio; That thus Amedeo, Gwuicrta of Burgond being excluded, was 
Guardian to Philip, and the younger Sons of 7homaſo di Comte Morianas 
That Lodowick of Savoy, and Amadeo Conte di Genoa, had thus been 
Guardians to Amadeo who was after wards called i Verde; whetefore 
he ought not to be now debarred the ſame priviledg, being ſo neer al- 
lied in blood and intereſt to the Duke-his Nephew That he and his 
Brother could not juſtly be baniſhed their Country; not having done 
any thing that might deſerve ſuch à pemſhtment; That contrary! to all 
reaſon, they were declared:to be Entttites to thoſe Stztes, the Fafety and 
preſervation whereof, eſpecially in ſech dangerdiſs mes, did omly be- 
long unto them; That the Mother was governed by the advice, and 
(to the horrour of all men) begirt by the Forces of thoſe who” having 
great deſigns upon thoſe Dominions, were known to be more deſirous 
to get them for themſel ves, then to defend them fox the Orphans; which 
the poſſeſſion of Pinar volo and Cale did ſufficiently witneſs; Phat the 
M:rſhal had given proof of this in Vercelli, by the jexloulies which he 
cauſed there at the inſtant of the Dukes death; after which Books de- 
claring the pte eation of that Crown to the Stites-of Savoy and Pied- 

mont, 
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mont, were publickly fold in Paris: How could thoſe Forces be there- 
fore confided in, which pretend to the owning of thoſe States to 
the which at the preſent they profeſſe protection:? that the exclu- 
ſion of the Uncles did expreſly tend to this, that the Mother 
might be govern'd as they pleaſed who had procured the Uacles 
to be excluded 5 with theſe and the like examples which were ſub- 
je ct to many exceptions, and might be replied unto by many other 
examples , did the Prince Cardinal goe about to juſtifie his and 
his Brothers cauſe 5 and both of them thinking that they might 
ground their pretentions beſt in the Court of Spain, they laboured 
there, and with the Spaniſh Agents in Italy, to get their cauſe to be 
embraced by them, and powerfully aſſiſted by their Forces; wiſhing 
them alſo to conſider, how much danger would redound not only to 
their Kings Repuration, but to his Aﬀairs and Dominions, that the ſu- 
pream arbitrement of Piedmont ſhould depend upon the pleaſure ot the 
King of France, by his Siſters means; which King making himſeif ma- 
er afterwards of the chief Towns confining upon the Scate of Millain, 
the Crown of Spain might get a new and a powerful neighbour z that ir 
became not his Majeſty to ſuffer that he and his Brother ſhould be ſo 
perſecuted, for the name ſake only of Faving adhered to him; then he 
ſtrove to perſwade them that the buſineſs would be eafie, by reaſon of 
the peoples inclination, who deſired, beyond compariſon, rather to be 
e by their natural Princes, then by a forreign Lady, who was 
uſpeRed, by reaſon of her greatly enforced and neceſſary dependancy 
upon the King her Brother, upon whom being of neceſſity to relie; a 
blind man might eaſily ſee the ruine of the houſe of Savoy, and the dan- 
ger of baving the people recommended to their protection, ſubjeted 
to a forreign yoke; and that therefore it was moſt certain, that when 
the people of Piedmont fhould ſee their Princes accompanied by any 
conſiderable ſtrength, they would unanimouſly abandon the Dowager, 
and adhere to them; bur theſe reaſons could nor prevail with other 
Princes who were concern d at a further diſtance with the concern - 
ments of Piedmont 3 and much leſs with the Spaniſh Court and Agents, 
whom it concerned more neerly; were it either that they were weary 
of ſeeing the war renewed in Lombardy, or that fearing, according to 
the ancient Spaniſh maximez, that to wraſtle in Pied mont would un- 
doubtedly draw on war from France in the State of Millain, they deſired 
rathet to enjoy the preſent advantage, then haſtily to provoke trouble; 
they therefore held it bettet not to diſquiet the preſent peace, though it 
were doubtful, then to enter into new wars, which might be long, and 
coſtly, and of uncertain event: thus thinking it ſuited be:ter with the 
common intereſt, not to innovate, then to maintain the Princes preten- 
tions by Forces, they proceeded cooly and reſetvedly with them; and 
ſeemed more inclined to diſſwade them from purſuing ſo dangerous a 
buſiueſs, then to adhere unto thein therein, whereby to make the Do- 
wager jealous; they found yet tte Princes of Italy lefſer inclined to 
them, who being deſired by the Cardinal that together with their ſo 
juſt cauſe, they would embrace the common concernmeat of 1taly, 
which did ſo much depend upon the good or bad ſucceſs of Piedmont 3 
none of them would ſo much as appear to fayour their pretences. The 
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Dowagers affairs ſeemed therefore to proceed ſucceſsfully on this ſide; 
it fortune had not pleaſed to put a ſpoke into her wheel here, the Do- 
wager could have deſited no greater ſafety to her ſelf, nor to her Sons 
Principality 5 and the Princes, though exiled, might have ſhared in the 
happideſs, as was thought by thoſe who ſaw beſt into buſineſs 5 but the 
heavens had deſtined it otherwiſez fox the King of France, who was 
more obliged then the Mother her ſelf, by reaſon of the protection he 
profeſs'd to take of the young Duke, to preſerve the peace of Piedmorr, 
which was ſo neceſſary for the preſent affairs of his Siſter and Nephew, 
became the chief inſtrument of diſturbing it z to the great admiration of 
all thoſe who conſidering the inconſtancy and viciffirude of humane 
affairs, wonde:'d that the Spaniards who had great reaſon to oppoſe the 
Dowager, ſhould willingly offer her peace; and that the King of 
France (hould purpoſely diſturb it. This King was with miraculous 
fortune and valour got rid of the wars and troubles whereinto the Au- 
ſtrian Forces had brought his Kingdom, as hath been ſaid before 
wherefore he prepared to revenge himſelf by falling upon the Empe - 
rour and King of Spains Territories with as much fervour as they had 
done upon his; to this end, he had disburſt moneys to the Hollanders, 
and to Duke Weymer, to the end, that theſe paſſing back over the Mein, 
might entet Germany with the men which he had furniſh'd them withall; 
and re-eaforcing the Swediſh weakned party, might renew war with 
the Emperour; and theſe having at laſt recovered Schincks Sconce, and 
making ready a powerful Army which they joyned with another Army 
that he had raiſed in his Kingdom, and entring Flanders might aſſault 
thoſe Provinces, which were under the King of Spain, and embroil 
them as formerly they had done, but the Swedes and Hollanders cove- 
nanted with the King, that he ſhould aſſault the State of Millain with a 
powerful Army, at the fame time that they ſhould fall upon Germany 
and Flanders; to the end; that the Auſtrian power being aſſaulted on 
ſeveral parts might be the more eaſily ſabdued, ànd that the King of 
Spain being moleſted in {14/y might wor affiſt the Auſtrians in thoſe 
parts: he therefore ſubſtituted the Cardinal of la Valleme, in lieu of de- 
ceaſed Cricty in the command of his Forces in Piedmont z and aſſigned 
him men and moneys, wherewith to renew the war in the State of 
Millain, which could not be done without the conſent of the Dowager 
of Savoy, the French Armies being to paſs through ber State, before 
they could enter the State of Millain; the was therefore defired by the 
King not only to renew the League which was made with her husband, 
and which was then expiting; but that ſhe would joyn her Forces in 
Piedmont with his, and reſolve to make war upon the State of Millain. 
The Dowager being no leſs affrighted, then ſurprized with this de- 
mand, by which all her defigns were overthrows, ſaid, and did all ſhe 
could to evade it. Firſt, ſhe repreſented unto his Majefty, how mach 
better peace would be for her and her Son in thoſe his tender years, 
then war; how much the preſent times did rdiffer from thoſe when 
her Husband lived, wherefore ſhe was to govern her ſelf by o- 
ther Counſels 3 that for the preſent the ſafety of her Sons States 
conſiſted chiefly. in peace, and the ruine thereof in war; ſhe there? 
fore deſited him not to put her upon ſo dangerous a point; that 
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it · better became the protection which ſhis Majeſty profeſi d, to pre- 
ſerve peace in Piedmont, and to keep it from the revolutions and com- 
buſtions of war, then to put it to the hazard of dangerous events by 
tomenting war made by his Majeſty elſewhere, that the intreaties of 
his Widow Siſter, and the innocence of his little Nephew, ought to 
prevail more with his Majeſty, then the fierce cruelty of the Swedes 
and Hollanders, or the ambitious and unquiet advice of his Counſel - 
lors, who pretend to vent their rage againſt the houſe of Auſtria, at 
the coſt of Piedmont z that his Majeſty ought not to ſubſcribe to the re- 
vengeful ſpirits of other men, in prejudice to an Orphan Prince, who 
had put himſelf under his protection; ſhe therefore defired that his Ma- 
jeſty would be contented to conſent to a Truce with the Auſtrians for 
what concern d the affairs of Italy, or at leaſt to a ſuſpenſion of Arms 
touching thoſe of Piedmont z to the end, that his Nephew and Client 
might enjoy quiet, and might avoid thoſe dangers which the wars that 
bis Majeſty would intereſt him in would draw upon him; that he 
would therefore ſuffer him to encreaſe in peace, and be well ſetled in his 
Principality, that fo he might be better able to ſerve his Maj-ſty in 
weightier affairs. 

Theſe fo juſt intreaties, accompanied by ſo ſtrong reaſons, might 
have prevailed with the King; but they could not move the ſolid re- 
ſolutions of Cardinal Richiies, who like the Primum mobile, would 
turn about the leſſer Planets, and make their intereſts abſolutely ſub- 
mit tothoſe of the King. Being therefore reſolved to revenge him- 
ſelf upon the Spaniards for their attempts made upon France; and be- 
ing alſo moved by the ancient, competitions and emulation which he had 
long hatched againſt the houſe of Savoy, he cared for nothing leſs then 
the peace and ſafety thereof, ſo as it might make way for his reſentments; 
wherefore confidnig upon the continual good ſucceſs of his Counſels, 
and upon the proſperous conduct of the Arms of France, he was aſhamed 
that the Dowager ſhould ſo much diſtruſt chemgand prof eſſing that both 
ſhe and her Son would be freer from miſchief, whilſt they were withia 
the King of France his quaners, then in the peaceful quietneſs which the 
Spaniards offer'd her, he would compel her, not only to depend up- 
on the Kings party, but to joyn with the King in carrying on the war 
againſt the Kings enemies, as the King would with her, againſt her ene - 
mies: but the Dowager perſiſting in being very averſe from entring in- 
to any offenfive war, the Cardinal told her freely, that ſhe ought not 
to complain, if the firſt thunder of war, which was intended for elſe- 
where, ſhould fall upon her Sons Dominions; ſo being much oppreſs d 
by the Kings demands, and by the Cardinals authority, ſhe tried whe- 
ther ſhe could avoid offending either of the Crowns, by going a middle 
way 3 ſhe therefore offer d the King free paſſage for his men through 
Savoy and Piedmont, and very earneſtly defired him that might con ent 
him, and that he would ſuffer her Son to enjoy his Territories in peace; 
but the Cardinal not being berewith ſatisfied, ſhe condeſcended (ſince 
ſhe could not chuſe) to the deſired League; but only as far as concern'd 
defending of their common Dominions, not the offending of others 
intheirs. The Cardinal would go no leſs, but grew more ſevere in 


his demands; for thinking (as he ſaid) that ſhe had agreed u oo 
ecure 
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ſecret intelligence with the Spaniards, he would force her to declare 
her ſelt openly to b- their enemy; he therefore required that ſhe would 
declare her (elf abſolutely for an offenſive League againſt any whoſo- 
ſoever 3 whereupon the Dowager called all her Counſellors and 
chief Officers of her Court together, and acquainted them with 
this ſo important buſineſs; and though they all ſaw the great dan- 
ger which the renewing of the League would bring upon the Dukes 
State, and upon the Dowagers Regency; yet following the late 
Dukes example, they thought they bad better break with Spain, then 
provoke the Forces of France. 

Thus the Dowager being forced to take poy ſon ſor a medicine, con- 
ſented tothe renewing of the League, inthe ſame manner as it had been 
agreed upon by the Duke her Husband, This reſolution, though ir 
were violently extorted from her, was notwithſtanding the beſt the 
Dowager could put on in theſe times of ruptures, not ſo much for her 
own intereſts, as for thoſe of Piedmont. For finding that the King of 
France was reſoved to make the State of Millain the ſear of War, 
to joyn with him therein, was nothing elſe but to ſuffer the »calamities 
ot War to fall upon the State of Millain, and to free Piedmont from 
them: Whereas by doing otherwiſe, ſhe muſt have made Piedmont 
the ſeat of War 5 the two laſt Dukes afforded clear examples in both 
theſe caſes. Charles Emanuel, joyning with the Spaniards, would op- 
poſe the ſuccour which the French intended to bring to Caß alle whereby 
he did not only loſe Pinarvolo, and other Towns in Piedmont, but 
did keep the War a long time in his own Dominion, to the great pre- 
judice of his people: and Victorio Amadeo, by joyning with the French, 
carried the War into the State of Millan, and brought all the miſ- 
chiefs that accompany War thither, freeing his own people from them. 
And yet becauſe, in the concluſion of the League, Piedmont was aſſaulted 
by the Spaniards (as ſhall hereafter be ſaid) the people, who began to 
make trial of the trouble and miſchiets of War, blamed the Dowager, 
attributing the cauſe thereof to the renuing of the League. Wherefore 
thoſe Piedmonteſe who wiſh'd well to the Princes inwardly, ſtrove 
to make her and her Goyerament odious , which had till now been 
acceptable to all, and whiſpered amongſt the common people, that ſhe 
had renewed the League to maintain her power of Regency the better, 
and to keep the Princes the more ſecurely far off, Theſe whiſpers pre- 
vailed with thoſe who knew not what violence ſhe had undergone, nor 
what Wars and miſchiefs would have reſulted from the contrary reſc- 
lation : For doubtleſly, if ſhe had been aſſaulted by the French for re- 

fuſing to renew the League, ſhe had been forced to call in the Spaniards 
to her defence; who were very ready in ſuch a caſe to maintain her 
againſt her Brother. Soas they might then have more juſtly reproged 
her for calling in the Spaniſh Forces, which they ſo much deſired. Mode- 
over, the falling foul upon Piedmont was reſolved upon in the Court 
ot Spain, long before the League was renewed, For. they no ſoonec 
heard of the League made between the King of France, and the Swedes 
and Hollanders, to the prejudice of the Spaniſh Crown, and particu- 
larly to the Sta'e of Millain; but the King of Spain thought it became 
him to provide for the neceſſary defence of thole parts; and as for the 
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Affairs of Italy, he gave order to the Governour of Millan, that he 
ſhould immediately march with his Army againſt Piedmont, and ſhould 
prevent the Forces of France and Piedmont; by which he was likely to 
be immediately aſſaulted in the State of Millain. To this effect, he 
{. nt him monies and men; and promiſed him that he ſhould be pro- 
vided with all things abundantly from Germany,and from the Kingdom 
of Naples : So as the neceſſity which the Civilians call Cauſativa, by 
which the Dowager was compelled by the Cardinal to joyn with her 
Brother againſt the Spaniards, was turn d to a neceſſity, which the ſame 
Civilians call Præciſa; & the:efore ſhe who was very unwillingly drawn 
to renew the League, and who by many ſubterfuges delay'd the ſub- 
ſcribing it, when ſhe law her ſelf aſſaulted in Piedmont by the Spani- 
ards, thought it no longer fit to defer it. The Governour of Millain 
had ſcarcely done with the troubles before Bremi, nor were the Soul- 
diers well cured of the wounds which they there received, when theſe 
commands came to the Governour of Millain from the King; he 
thought that the State of Millain being now free from the French by the 
recovery of Bremi, his Governm ent ſhould hereafter be peaceful; but 
being ſurprized by new and unexpected orders, he was forced to turn 
his ſayles according to the unlooked for wind, which was contrary to 
his calculation. He theretore by means of moneys newly received, 
gave order for the raiſing of 4000 Swiſſers; and propounded Vercelli 
to himſelt for his firſt enterprize; to the end, that when he ſhould be 
maſter thereof, his way migbt be open for further progreſs in Piedmont, 
This new Wat made by Spain againſt Piedmont was made in the Kings 
Name, without any mention of the Princes or their Intereſts, which 
the King did not then think good to have to do withzwere it either that 
he thought his Forces ſufficient to invade Piedmont , without thoſe of 
the Princes, or that he thought the making uſe of their rame would 
do him but little good, and be of great expence to him; or that he 
thought it misbecame his Forces to embtue their hands in civil Wars, 
and to foment diſcord between the Nephew and Uncles, equally allied 
in blood to Him + However it was, the Governour, in obedience to the 
Kings commands, ſent ſpeedily and fecretly to all the Souldiers thar 
were quartered in the Lomellina, that they ſhould march towards Paleſtre; 
where having immediately thrown a Bridge over the Seſia, he made his 
Horſe paſs over it, that the paſſes about Vercelli might be taken, and fo all 
ſupply kept out; and the Foot being come the ſame day, towards night, 
they were ſuddenly quarter d in ſeveral places about the Town. The 
Spaniards and Burgondians were quarter*d between the River Sero and 
St. Bartolomeo, the Italians were quarter d between St. Bartolomeo and 
the Zocolanti, or Frariciſcan Fryars. The Dutch and Griſons, which were 
newly confederated, and which Griſons were never before known to 
fight in the Spaniſ Camp, were quarter d between the 2 ocolanti and the 
Seſia: the Iſland which is made by the Seſia and the Sero, being the moſt 
dangerous place of all the reſt, as moſt expoſed to be aſſaulted by the 
Enemy, was allotted for quarter to the Marqueſs Foven Franciſco Serra, 
a Genoeſe ; to whom the Governour gave a Brigade of old Neapo- 
lirans, that he might ſerve with them as Camp- maſter in the preſent 


war: and becauſe the place required a better Garriſon to __ it, 
there 
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there were added ſome Companies of Spaniards, and Griſons , and 
ſome Millaineſes; and that ſo ſudden and unexpected a moving might 
not appeare ſtrange and unjuſtifiable; the Governour leaving Cardi- 
nal Trivultio, at the Helm of the State when he marched into the 
State, publiſhed a Manifeſto in form of an Edict, wherein repeating 
what hath been formerly ſaid, he told 3 that the King of France, con- 
trary to the Articles of Ratisbone & Cheraſco, had through threats gotten 
Pinarvolo from the late Duke; and had afterwards conſtrained him to 
joyn in league againſt the State of Millain; which notwithſtanding the 
King of Spain, bearing with that Dukes Childrens minority, and con- 
ſidering that thoſe States were governed by a Dowager Princeſs, had 
pardoned the hoſtility committed againſt him by the Father, and the 
Grand- ſather, and not uſing any reſentment againſt the Orphans, 
or the Widow, or State of Piedmont, had continued his love and Pro- 
tection to that Ducal Houſe , ſo as he had not onely forbora all hoſti- 
liry, but had acquainted the Dowager , that if ſhe defired peace and 
friendſhip with him ſhe ſhould not affiſt the French Armies with 
men, Victuals, or any other thing , nor continue the league with the 
King of France, but ſhould continue a real Neutrality between the 
two Crowns; offering her, moreover, to aſſiſt her with all the Forces 
of his Crown, in caſe ſhe ſhould be troubled by her brother, for her 
Neutrality 5 that the Dowager not being permitted by her brother to 
embrace ſo juſtifiable, and ſa convenient a contract, was forced to en- 

ter into a league againſt the State of Millain, to the end that the Kin 
of France might afterwards poſſeſs himſelf of the Orphans State; 
that therefore his Majeſty being deſirous to continue his Protection to 
the State, and knowing that there was no other humane means to free 
it trom oppreſſion; but to make himſelf maſter of the Towns of 
Piedmont , he was compelled to aſſault them, not out of any intent 
of keeping them, but to drive out the French, and to compel them 
to a good peace; by which when they ſhould reſtore Pizarvolo, and 
all other the Dukes Towns, his Majeſty would alſo reſtore whatſoever 
he ſhould have gotten by his Arms in Pledmont; and that fo the Houſe 
of Savoy being put into peaceful and quiet poſſeffion of the States 
which it inherited from it's predeceſſors, might enjoy them in peace 
and ſecurity ; he profeſt therefore that he intended not to make War 
upon the Natural Subjects of the Country, nor to enter. Piedmont as 
an Enemy; wherefore he exhorted the natural Picdmonteles, that as 
he would not ſuffer his Souldiers to injure them, they ſhould alſo for- 
bear wronging his Souldiers 5 & that keeping correſpondency with his 
Majeſties Forces they would not oppoſe their ſo juſtifiable intentions, 
which aimed only at the well-fare of their natural Prince, and of 
Piedmont: and he laſtly declared, that if they ſhould do. otherwiſe, 
and aſſiſt the French Forces, he ſhould be forced to alter his manner of 
making War, and make them partake of the miſerjes which war 
brings with it uſually. This pretence of Protection, clad with graci- 
ous and affeRionate appearance, was not generally thought real, and, 
in procels of time, was known to be feigned by the Governqur,to make 
his taking up arms appear leſs odious; for the King of Spain, his 
Court, and whole Nation, provoked by Wars made. * 
| ome- 
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ſometimes by Duke Charles Emanuel, ſometimes by Duke Victorio, who 
joyned in league with France, to his prejudice,and now laſtly by the pre- 
ſent Dowager 3 who having renewed the league with her brother, was 
ready to make War upon him; not being able to ſuffer any longer ſo 
many hoſtile Acts, reſolyed at laſt co caſt aſide all his Royal reſpects 
which inclined him tothe good of Saveyz and though he knew that 
the Dowager was compelled to that War, and that neither ſhe nor 
her young ſon were guilty of their predeceſſors attempt, and much 
leſs of this whereunto they were forced3 yet ſeeing that the King of 
France, who was more neerly concern'd in his Siſter and Nephews in- 
rereſt, cared little tor what of prejudice might redound to them there- 
by, ſo as be might make War offenſive upon the State of Millain; nci- 
ther did be the King of Spain, who was the party aſſaulted, think himſelf 
bound to ſuffer hinfelt to be wrought upon by thoſe reſpets of love 
and compaſhon which prevailed nothing with the King of Frances 
The Edict being publiſhed, the Governour, in execution of the Kings 
Commands, went to eacamp betore Vercelli; which was a City begirt 
with walls, ſtrengthned by Bulwarks, and environed by a large Ditch, 
beyond the which were many fortifications,ordered and made with in- 
comparable induſtry by Duke Charles Emanuel , when it was reſtored 
to him by Articles of peace, in the year 1617, after it had been taken 
from him by Don Pedro di Toledo: by which excellent tortifications 
which rendred it almoſt impregnable , it was in a manner new built. 
The Marqueſs Deglianso ſon in law to General Vila, a great confident 
of the Dowagers, was Gove:nour of the Town; who together with 
his Father in Law oppoſed the Marſhal, when after the Dukes death 
he would have taken it: two days before the arrival of the enemies At- 
my, there were two Troops of Horſe entred into the Town, which 
were ſent from Turin; which came in a very ſeaſonable time: for the 
more ſecure the Town was by reaſon of the fortifications , the more 
need it had of Souldiers; for there were in it only three Troops of 
Horſe, the two Troops that came laſt being therein numbred, and the 
Foot of the Garriſon, together with the Citizens which were fir to 
bear Arms, were far ſhort of that number which was requiſite to de- 
fend all the works z but the Defendants, though they were but few, 
truſting in the relief which they ſhortly expected, betook themſelves 
couragiouſly to the buſineſs 3 they knew that the French Army was 
fallen down from the 4, and was come into Pleamon; more in 
number by what was given out then indeed they were; bur in effect, 
being joyned to the Dowagers men they made neer about 7000 Foot, 
and 3000 Horſe, The French Army was commagded by the Car- 
dinal Della Valleite, and by his elder. brother the Duke of Candale 
who though they Commanded the Kings Forces in Piedmont with 
equal Authority, and with the like title ot General, yet the C.rdinal 
had the prebeminency ia Authority; both by reaſon of his being Car- 
dinal, and: for that the Cardinal Richel4w did more confide in him 
but as the news of theſe Forces, which were preſently to come to re- 
lieve the Town, did much encourage the Defendants, ſo did it make 
the Governour of M:/laiz the more careful ro tence himſelf againſt 
ſuch a force, which he foreſaw would fall upon him, when his Siege 
M m m m ; was 
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was at the faireſt; and therefore having allotted their quarters to each 
nation he betobk himſelf with all diligence to draw the line, which was 
about ten miles in compaſs; a work not only ſtrong for the large com- 
paſs therebf, for the greatneſs and heighth, but more for the deepneſs 
of the ditch which it was environed with, for the Artillery which 
was (et in ſeveral convenient places, and for being very well tackled: 
the line a ſoon finiſhed through the diligence which the Governour 
cauſed to be uſed therein; but though the work nor workmen were 
not diſturb'd from without, for the great ſtore of rain which fell, 
kept the enemy from advancing faſt, yet were they often aſſuulted 
from within by the Garriſon of the Towa; who whileſt the Ar- 
my being buſied about their Fortifications, did not much minde 
the Siege, made out four Sallies at one and the ſame time; which 
being given in four ſeveral places, they were at laſt repulſed, though 
they fought valiantly z and in one of them, which was made on the 
Governours own Quarters, they left many behind them, whereof four 
Caprains, and one Serjeant Major. Theline being finiſhed; they fell 
to make theit approaches, and order was given to make batteries z the 
Spaniards and Burgonians rages over againſt a great Tenaglia which 
was before them; the Dutch and Griſons wrought over againſt another 
Tenaglia which ſtood on the Front of their Quarters ; andthe Tralians 
wrought alſo bard againſt a great Bulwark whietwas without the City, 
all of them ſtriving who ſhould he the firſt that ſnould fi niſſt their task. 
And whilſt theſe were thui buſied, they ceaſed not to moleſt the City 
in ſeveral manners, particularly with Granadoes, which flying on high, 
and then falling into the City, broke down houſes, and flew many. 
They betook themſelves alfo at the fame time to the taking of certain 
little houſes, which though they were without the Enemies Fortificati- 
ons, were not abandoned by the Defendants. The Dutch went againſt 
theſe on one ſide, and the Italians on another; and at laſt they took 
them, though not without muer loſs of blood to che affailants'3 aniong(t 
the reſt Bartholomes Vulavicius was there ſlain; 4 Captain of Horſe, 
whilſt he was backing che Foot WHO fought againſt the litele Houſes 3 
Count Falio Ceſare Bofonito, Camp: maſter, was alfo ſlaia there. The 
Defendants were not difcouraged at the loſs of thefe two Houſes, but 
ſallying out the next day, they tecoyered that which the Dutch had ta- 
ken, and flew almoſt all that had taken it, and to the Captain Priſo- 
ner, who was notwihſtanding reſcued by his on men before the fight 
was over, and the ſame Houſe vas again regained by them, not without 
much lots of blood: But as the Camp without was held work by the 
ſallies from within, ſo did not they ceaſe to moleſt the Ehemleꝗ Country 
which was withotit, by fending out Horſe, Don Vince GonFurs 
routed a Troop ot Tronſonos Herſe; and others did the like. The news of 
ſuccour which was coming did this meat while encreaſe; aud the Dow- 
ager being much concern d in the preferyation'of this Towh,refolved to 
go het ſelf in petſon to Creſcentinꝭ; where the whole bedy öf the relie- 
ving Army was to meet: Here ſhe aſſiſted at ttte general Muſters, enèou- 
raging the Souldiers with her preſence, and dy het fair demeahour, aud 
by het ſpeech, wherewith ſhe was richly endowed by natiite; ſhe in- 
couraged the Captains, and chief Officers, giving them tieh prefents, 
| and 
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and omitted not any thing which might incite them to expedition, and 
to behave themſelves bravely in this bufineſs, which; the more to in- 
animate them, ſhe called hers: but the Army was retarded by theabun- 
dance of rain, which kept them from marching , at laſt, after long de- 
lay, they marched on with ten piece of great Cannon. The Cardinal, 
and the Duke his Brother, who were naturally given to be extraordina 
ry circumſpeR, flow and irreſolute, in all their Military actions, did 
alſo much delay this ſuccour; inſomuch as they appeared not in fight 
of the beſieging Army till 20 days after they had begun the Siege. 
The Governour had therefore the longer time to perfect his Fortificati- 
ons, and to bring on his approaches, and to throw a Bridge over the 
Sefia, by which he might ſend to encounter the enemy, in caſe they 
ſhould attempt to relieve the Town on that fide 3 at laſt the firſt ranks of 
the French appeared on this fide the River, and all the reſt appea ed 
ſoon after; but the Commanders ſtood ſome days idle, contemplating 
the ſtrength of the Trenches, which finding to be almoſt unvanquiſha- 
ble, they allo threw a Bridge over the Sea, over againſt the Abbey of 
St. Laſaro, by which they ſent men to poſſeſs themſelves of that Ab- 
by, which being defended but by 60 Souldiers, after the making of 
ſome ſhot, ſurrendred here the French made their head-quarter, and 
began diligently to fortifie it; viewing attentively on which fide, and 
where they might beſt bring the teliet z and the Governour, though at 
the ficſt appearance of the enemy hb ſeemed very deſirous to fall to an 
aſſault, leſt in eaſe of delay his Army might be aſſaulted by the enemy 
on the back, yet he wis kept from doing ſo, for that all things were 
not ready for an aſſault. SAL 
For though the Spaniards were Hready come to the brink of the 
ditch of the Tenaglia, on the front whereof there ſtood a Half- moon, 
which was made undefenſible by their Cannon-ſhots and though the 
Dutch were alſo gotten tothe diteh of the other Tenagliazyet the Italians, 
who were in the middle betyeen them, were not come within 45 paces 
of the. Bulwark which they were 8 Mault; and yet the Governour 
fearing to be Ciſturb'd if he made auy longer delay, ſetting all conſide- 
rations of whatſoever difficulties aftde , gave Order that every one 
ſhould be ready in their quarters, about two a clock at night. Thus 
the ſign being given at the hour appointed, they fell on couragioufly; 
and finding the defendants awake and vigilant, the conflict was great, 
and hard, the defendants aſſiſting themſelves with Granadoes, Fire- 
works and Stones ; and the alnKnts as valiantly ovetcoming all diffi- 
culties, continued "conſtant in the enterpriſe,” - The Spaniards having 
firſt of all bereft the Half · moon which ſtood before them, of all de- 
fence by their Artillery, got upon the Tenagliu, and killing ſome, and 
taking other ſome of the defendants priſoners, they became maſters of 
it, and fortified themſelves therein; the like befell the Dutch, who like- 
wiſe took the other Tenaglia : The Italians met with more difficulty, as 
not being yet fully prepared 3 the Bulwark which fell to their ſhare yet 
overcoming all difficulties, they advanced unto the ditch, and driving 
away the defendants berook themſelves to the Bulwark, which not 
having been plaid upon appeared impregnable; yet being maſters of 
the ditch they would not quit the enterpriſe; but digged a Mine, the 
| - Mmmm 3 | fear 
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fear whereof made the Bul wark be abandoned the next day and the 
aſſailants took ir, and fortified themſelves there: the defendants were 
aſtoniſhed at the loſs of theſe three chief places; the rather for that 
they ſaw it was done whilſt the French Army looked on; who without 
moving ſuffer'd theſe three ſo important Works to be loſt; and yet 
when thoſe within the Town were offer d fair conditions by the Gover- 
nour, they ſhewed much courage and confidenceintheir anſwer : but, 
on the other ſide, they acquainted the French Army with what they had 
ſuffer'd, and in how great danger they were of being loſt, if not ſoon 
relieved, not only in defending themſelves againſt aſſaults, and in ſal- 
lying our, but for want of bullet, to ſupply the which all the Pewter 
of the City had already been made uſe ofz upon which news the 
French Army advanced to within Musket · ſnot of the City on Sandoval 
fide, and intending to break downthe enemies Bribge they ſent a Fire- 
boat down the River, which being detained fell on fire tono purpoſe z 
yet reſolving to bring relief, they caſt their eye upon the Iſland made 
by Servo and Seſia; and thinking that, as indeed it was, to be the weak- 
eſt part, they reſolved to paſs by there 5 and to keep the Spaniſh Camp 
from re-eaforcing the Iſland, upon the coming on of night they made 
ſeveral ſeeming aſſaults upon ſundry parts of the Line: nor did the 
Stratagem prove vain z for the enemy fearing that the ſuccour would be 
attempted on a part which was guarded enly by the common people, 
they lent for ſome mea fromthe Iſland, .thither 5 though the Marquels 
Serra, whoſe charge it was to defeud the Ifland, did ſufficiemly oppoſe 
it ; ſo about the fourth hour of the night a Body of 1500 Foot advanced, 
part French, led on by ,Colonel St. Andrea; and partly Sayoyards 
and Piedmonteſe, led on by Colonel Sexexres, The Cardinal deputed 
Monſieur di Caſtellano, a Marſhal of the French Camp, and the Mar- 
quels of Panexxd, 


General of the Dowagers Foot, to order the whole 
action; who bad leavetocull out the beſt commanded men both of the 
French and Piedmonteſe, to order the buſack eſs, to diſcover thefoords, 
and to pals their men oraugh them, whilſt the reſt of the Army ſtood 
ready to keep off any diverſion : the relievers waded over the foord, 
which came ùp to their middle; and the Marqueſs Serra prepared for 
defence induſtriouily notwithhanding his Forces were diſmembred, 
they were ſtoutly refiſted every where; and the attempt would doubt- 
leſly have failed, if aguard-of Grifons, who were placed betweenthe 
Spaniards and lealians, had fonght as ſtoutiy as the reſt did; but no re- 
ſiſtance being there made (for they baſeꝶ abandoned the ſtation at the 
very firſt brunt) the relievers began to paſs over the Line. Serra who 
was implo) d elſewherewhea the buſineſs began, came to that places 
and finding that the defendants bad baſely throwa away their Arms, 
and were directly run away, he eacouraged thoſe few that followed 
him, and gave in amongſt the thickeſt of the enemy s where fighting 
wich much danger to himſelf, and encouraging others by his example, 
he ſtopt the current of the relievers z and he was ſhot throug 
the Arm by a Musket, he continued fighting, ul Franciſco Tuttauilla, 
Lieutenant to the Camp maſter General, came ia to his relief with a 
ſquadron of thoſe who were under. Balagnino; and ho having no cer- 
tain place allotted them to defend, were appointed to ge where there 
ä ſhould 
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ſhould be moſt need: And Belognine coming in with the reſt after Tat- 
1avifla, thoſe relievers who had not yet paſt the line were repuls d. 
Moreover, the Horſe which being diſtributed into ſeveral ſquadrons 
ſtood in guard between the City and the line, were faulty alſo upon this 
occaſion z ſome whereof ran down-right away, and part being deceived 
by the ſuccourers, who inthe dark night cried ia la Spagna, paſt by 
choſe Horſe, and ſtole into the City; and about 1290 of them entred 
with the ſuccour,which did prolong the life of the Town for a ſe days, 
but was not ſufficient to do ſo long: For the Buemy having poſſeſs d 
themſelves of the chiefeſt out- works,thoſe of the Town were not able to 
recover them, though they endeavourd it, For they ſallied to recover 
the Bulwark which was taken by the Italians; here the conflict was 
greater then in other parts, and it had been recovered, had not Bolog- 
vius advanced with the meſt of his men 3 and, after a bloody conteſt, 
forc'd them to retreat; and the aſſaults given for the two Tenaglias had 
the like fottune; from both which, after a fierce fight, the Aſſail- 
aats wete beaten back. The Governout being angry to ſee the Town 
relieved, mide ſome Officers be prece.ded againſt and put to death; 
whochorough their careleſneſs were the oceaſion thereof: And when he 
ſaw the Defendants besten back from the recoyery of thoſe places 
which his men had taken, be made that part of the Iſland be better for- 
tified and put more men into it, by which the Enemy had got in, and 
made all the batteries be doubled, the approaches advanced, and all 
things neceſſary prepared to give another general aſſault, And be- 
caule a ſquadroa of Horſe appeared beyond the River, which turned 
towards the foot of the Bridge that was thrown over on the other fide, 
he ordered ſome Horſe to go out againſt them, who forc'd ,the Ene 
mien Horſe to xetrear, and flew many of them. Thie French Army 
finding by theſe proceedings, the impoſſibility of advancing with ſuc- 
cout, they fell to battery, and placed 16 peece of Cannon on the 
fide juſt oppoſice ageinſt the City 3 which commanding the Iſland, 
ye furiouſly apon the fortifications wherewith it was munited. The 
ike was done from the City, not fo much by Cannon, as by Musket- 
ſhotz which being given fife unto n erer hand, Hurt chany of the Gatri- 
ſons of the neighbouring works and Trenches; Thoſe who defended 
the Ifland did get onely fhelter themſelves againft theſe batteries, but 
raiſed a counter - battery, whereby they did much prejudice to ſome 
Regiments that were come to quarter neerer. In this interim, thoſe of 
the City. made out a goed and gallant ſally with 600 Museteits, 
againſt 2 little Fore which wat raiſed inthe Hand, by which (if it had 
been taken) gteat relief might have been brought into the City. And 
to this purpoſe Marquoſs Yikes, who held intelligence with thoſe within 
the Town, was come to the River fide, and was ready to introduce it; 
but neither dic this attefipt ſucceed; for thoſe that defended the little 
Fort ftood fitmy and with-Rtood the firſt affank, till freſh Horſe came 
in to their aſſfifance ; who playing upon the Bnemy on the flank, 
fore d them after a long and obftinate skirmiſtr to retreat, having 
flaim above 30 of them, aud taken eight of their Captains, whereof 
four dyed, and four remained P. ifoners; by reafon of chis cs fol- 
tune, aud for beeauſe the Spamitr biorſe feouring the Country, boys 
ac 
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back victuals, and keept the Enemies Camp from forraging , the 
Cardinal, and Duke of Vallette, who had made the battery onely 
to ſatis fie the preſſing deſires of the Dowagers Commanders, be- 
gan to think upon giving over they were hereunto incited by the re- 
inforcement of 4000 Swiſſers which were by the Governours orders 
newly come unto the Camp; but they were compelled much more 
to abandon the enterprize ſpeedily, bearing that Cardinal Trivaltio 
was come from Millain, with 8000 good Foot, and that he was up- 
on his march to aſſault them in their works; ſo as growing cautious, 
and cireumſpet, according to their cuſtom , they were reſolved not 
to be entrapped between the Cardinal and the Governour, who was 
now re-inforced with new menz they therefore removed their Artille- 
ry, and paſt back over the Seſia, and going round the line by long 
marches, they intended to fall upon the enemy on the oppoſite part 
of the line which was over againſt the Pralvolo3 which reſolution, as 
it occaſioned great conſternation amongſt thebefieged, who thought 
themſelves abandoned ſo did it much comfort the beſiegers, who were 

not long able to continue in that condition, by reaſon of the prejudice 
they received by battery, from which they could not well ſhelter them- 
ſelves by reaſon of the ſtony & gravelly earthzand more by reaſon of the 
thunder of Cannon,and hail of Musket-ſhot, which abſolutely impeded 
their works by day, and beat down thoſe which they could make inthe 
nights, which were now grown ſhorts and it was thought by the Piea- 
»onteſe, and by the Spaniſh Commanders, that if that battery had been 
continued a little longer, the Town would undoubtedly have been 
freed, and the Victory gotten. The Lords of Valleite, being freed 
from Trivultios imminent danger, by paſſing over the Seſia, ſent ſome 
of their Horſe a little lower, to the end that being paſt over the Seſia at 
Paleftre,by which way victuals were brought to the Spaniſh Camp, they 
might block up that Avenue. Palaſtre was not onely taken, but fack'd, 
and great booty was gotten there; theſe Horſe quarter d in the neigh- 
bouring Towns, thinking that by their yet further keeping the Spa- 
niſh Camp from Victuals, it would the ſooner be forced to raiſe the 
Seige: they failed in this deſign, as well becauſe the Camp was al- 
ready provided with as much as might ſerve them fora fortnight, (in 
which time the enemies horſe would have been forced to ſeek new 
quarters) as alſo that though the paſſage by Palaftre-was blocked up, 
that of Novara was open, by the enemies departure from the Abby, 
which was more commodious for the conveying of Victuals. There 
hapned many Skirmiſhes between theſe Horſes and thoſe: who guatd- 
ed the line on that part; and it being known that the French Army; 
though it was paſt over the Seſia, would not give over the buſineſs; 
but rather that being recrumed by new Forces come from France, they 
would quickly return, and joyning with the Horſe at Palaſtre, would 

reſume it with more vigout; therefore the quarter by the Abby was 
better fortified; whither that recruit of men were ſent; who did de- 
fend the Iſland when it was in greateſt danger; nor did their provi- 
ſions ceaſe here the Governour did greatly deſire to make uſe of this 
advantage of the: enemies being gone, that he might the more ſafely 
give a general aſſault, without danger of being fallen upon by the ene- 
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my on the back: he therefore ordered all things with the greateſt dili- 
gence that might bez to this effect, he ſollicited all his men to throw gal- 
leries over the Ditch; he made the battery by Cannon be redoubled, 
to make breaches; and: provided for all other things neceſſary. So as 
all their endeavours were to get to the walls by the ſhorteſt way, though 
it were not very ſafe doing ſos and whileſt they were intent hereupon 
they heard that the enemy would quarter the next day at Prarwold, 2 
Town on the right hand of the river under Vercelli, not above a mile 
diſtant from the line; wherefore though things were not very well in 
order, the Governourgave directions for a general aſſault to be given 
the next day; the Italians battery had not as yet made a ſufficient 
breach in the Wall 3 and the Spaniards though they had ſprung a 
Mine between the Bulwark de Nobili and that of S. Andrea, yet it 
proved uneffectual, by a ſtrange accidents for twenty yards of the 
Wall which was blown up by the violence of the fire fell down entire 
and whole into the ſame place where ir ſtood before, and did ſo joyn, 
as there appeared not any the leaſt gap whereby they might enter; 
the Dutch were onely in ſomewhat a better condition; for they bad 
made themſelves maſters not onely of the platform, but alſo of a half 
Moon which was in the Tenqglia which they had gotten a little before; 
theſethree Nations going, by the Governoursorders, tothe aſſault, they 
fought with: more courage then fortune :. for the Italians , who under 
Count Fovayni Boromeo coming. with much courage to the breach 
which was made by the Cannon, add which was not yet perl ected, 
were ſorely gauled both on.the Front and Flank, by four pieces of 
Cannon, by Musket- ot, and by ſtones y So as not being able ſo 
much as to get over the Ditch, which was partly full of water, and 
partly full ot ſtiff Clay, they were forced to go about by the Gallery, 
at the Foot of the Wall, and to go round about above fifty paces, to 
find the breach, to which not being) able to ger without much pre- 
judice (tor they were every where expoſed to the enemies Muskets;) 
Don Cle Drills Gas reſolved to fall with his Brigade upon the Bul- 
wark from whence the affaulters. were played upon; this Bulwark 
was made of earth and Fagots, and was environ d with a dry ditch; ſo 
as Gatta thought he might eaſily gan ts which if he had done, he held 

for certain that, the impediment ceaſing, the breach might be eaſiy en- 

tred; but he was deceived: for being ſhot in the leg by a Musket, he 

was forced to retreat; and though his Serjeant Major Jovan Battift 4 

Brancaccio got, with ſome of the hardieſt of that Brigade, beyond the 
middle of the Bulwark , yet they were ſtoutly reſiſted, and at laſt re- 
puls d: as were they alſo who were gotten to the breach through ſo 
many dangers, under Boromeo nor did the Spaniards do what they in- 

tended ; for having in vain attempted that place where the Mine had 

played to no purpoſe, and failing of their hopes by reaſon of tte green 

bulwark, by which they were play d upon on the Flank, thiy ſent 500 

Foot to take it; who having tought a long while, they ſometimes 

'thoughr to gain it; as they had done, notwithſtanding that it was ſtout- 

ly defended, bad not the Governour Dogliano, who ſaw the danger, 

fent a body of French ſeaſonably thither under Colonel S. Andrea, a 


ſtout and underſtanding Commander of the ſame nation; who * 
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he tell being ſhot by a Musket; yet taving together with the reſt diſ- 
charged the part of a gallant man, the Aſſailants were forced to retreat; 
nor did the aſſault given by the Dutch prove more effectual; who when 
they had gotten the plat-form and the half moon, (as bath been ſaid) 
went to aſſault the breach which they had made: For though ic was 
noyſed that the Spaniards had ſcaled the walls, which made them de- 
ſicous to appear no leſs forward then they, yet finding the Defen- 
dants very ready and reſolute, it was not poſſible for them to advance. 
So as the Governour of Millain finding by the many diſadvantages of 
the unſeaſonable aſſault , and by the good order and reſolution of the 
Defendants, that it would be but loſs of time to perſevere in 
the enterprize, and that it was impoſſible to do more; after four 
hours fierce and obſtinate fight , he ordered a retreat to be beaten, 
and that the aſſault ſhould be given over, by which there was no- 
thing got but the plat-form and half moon which the Dutch had 
taken, and the d-ath of Colonel Sr, Andrea, which was reputed a 
great loſs by them within the Town. But neither did the-Dutch keep 
that long which they had gotten, tor they were driven from thence 
within ale hours, being affaulted before they were fully fortified, 
And notwithſtanding that they reſiſted ſtoutly, yet ſo furious was 
the aſſault, as (none coming to aſſiſt them) they were but hardly dealt 
with, and many of the chief of them were ſlain}; amongſt which, the 
Lieutenant of Prince Borſo, who commanded them: The reaſon why 
no luccour was ſent, was, for that the Enemies Horſe hearing that the 
aſſault was given came from Farvslo, and by falling upon the Line 
endeavoured to aſſiſt the aſſaulted City, at leaſt by diverſion, by dra y- 
ing the Enemy from aſſaulting the City, to defend their own Camp, as 
they neceſſarily muſt do. The Aſſailants and Defendams having 
Vied who ſhould ſnew moſt Valour and Reſolution, the Marqueſs 
of Caracena, with his Brigade of Spaniards, began to ſink a Mine 
under that wall which played, and the Italians ſunk another undec 
the wall that was batter d; and the Dutch, not being able to fic down 
by the affcont which. they had received, endeayour'd the next day to 
rega:n the works which they had loſt; and going in a great body to 
aſſault: em, after a long conteſt, they lodged in the halt moons pa- 
raper, advanced to the foot of the pfat · form, undec which they ſunł 
another great Mme: And when firewas ready to be given, and that 
they were prepared, for a general aſſault, the Marqueſs of Caracena, as 
he was ready to give fire unto his Mine, and to fall to an aſſault, might 
hear a patly braten from within the Town, where with he preſently 
acquainted the Governour; who commanding that all offeace ſhould 
be forborne, wiſh'd him to know of the Enemie what, Articles 
they demanded ? they demanded that Hoſtages might be given, aud 
then that the treaty might begin; which being granted, the Treaty 
laſted long; at laſt tt e difficulty was reduced to the time of ſurrender - 
The Town demanded eight dayes, and the Governour would give but 
two hours, and both parties being (tiff in their propoſals;and anſwers, it 
was at laſt agreed, that the Aſſailants ſhould enter the works that were 
yet in the Deſendants hands, beyond the ditch, at two hours before ſun- 
ſer next day, and that the Detendants ſhould march out of the City at 
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two of the clock the next day, and deliver up the City tothe Govern- 
our; with leave to carry away the bones of Duke Victorio, who was 
there ſlain and buried: In performance of which agreement, the works 
were preſentiy quitted, and afterwards the City was delivered up unto 
Marqueſs of Caracenſa, who took poſſeſſion of it, at the end of 40 dayes 
after the ſiege was begun. The Souldiers marched out with their Arms 
and Baggage, Drums beating, Bullet in mouth, Match lighted,and Co- 
lours flying, and carried with them three peeces of Cannon, with a ſafe- 
conduct,to convoy them(and neceſſary carriages) to St. Ia, as was agieec 
upon by Articles, And they marched out, it not glorious tor their gallant 
defence and keeping of the City, at leſt with much honour both to 
the Commanders and Souldiers, for theſingular Valour which they had 
thewed in defending the City. The Dowager was much troubled at 
the loſs of Vercelli, the being thereby deprived, at the beginning of her 
Regency, of fo noble and important a place, the very Bulwark and 
Frontier of Piedmont; and ſhe was not well ſatisfied with the Car- 
dinal of Valletta; who being at the time of the ſuriender in Parwols, 
but two miles from Vereelli, it he had beiaved himſelf otherwiſe then 
he did, it was thought the City might have been preſerved ; tor he was 
taxed commonly with coolneſs and irt eſolution, inthe whole carriage 
of this buſineſs. Vercelli being ſurrendred, the Spaniſh Army kept there, 
buſying themſelves in demoliſhing the line, and in repairing the walls 
which were bea en down by battery. And at the ſame time the French 
and Piedmonteſe retreated not far off to Co#anza and Petegno, where 
they tarried till the Spaniſh Army returned to the State of Millain; 
which they did not till they had furniſh'd Vercelli ſufficiently with Vi- 
Ruals and Munition, and with a very good Garriſon 5 At whoſe de- 
parture, the French and Piedmonteſe Army went to the parts about 
Caſſalle, where they lay loytering all that Summer. For the Govern; 
our fell fick of a Fever which he had contracted thorough his pains- ta- 
king during the ſiege, and which made him keep his bed two moneths 3 
ſo as he forbore troubling the Enemy, & was not troubled by them. Bur 
Don Franciſco di Melo, who was gone long before into Spain, being re- 
turned into Italj about the end of Summer, with the command allo of 
Governour of the Forces inthe State of Millain, went not long after 
the beginning of September into the Field with an 1 z and paſſing 
over the-Sefis at La Motta, made as it he would go to Trio, that he 
might draw the Enemy into thoſe parts; but turning ſuddenly upon 
Bremi, he paſt over the Poe; and ſending Carlo della Gaita to take Po- 
maro, he kept in Gireli till the buſineſs of Powero was ended: which 
whilſt it was prolonged by the difficulty of battery, and by the neceſ- 
fity of reiterating Mines, the Cardinal went out ot Caſſalle , together 
with the-General of the Horſe, to ſpy what the Enemy did 5 and finding 
that they came to meet him, he retreated to Caſſalle, leaving the Gene al 
of the Horſe in the Field, that he might ſeem to make ſome reliftance, 
between whom, and the General of the Spaniards Horſe, ſome little 
$kirmiſhes of very ſmall moment paſt; and the Spaniards being on 
their way towards Aleſſandria, the French and S:ivoyards paſt over the 
Poe, and having taken Montemango and Rifranoore, they went to Filiz- 
Nane; where throwing a Bridge over the Tanars, they tairied till to- 
Nnnn vards 
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wards the end of October, daily skirmiſhiag with the Enemy, till both of 
them, forced by the cold weather, and for want of Forrage, returned 
to their winter quacters 5 the Caſtle of Pomaro being firſt taken, which 
was immediately demoliſhed : whileſt affairs proceeded thus flowly in 
L ombarsy, there bapned a Sta conflict, and that no ſmall one, a- 
bove Genoa, between fifteen French, and fifteen Spaniſh Gallies : thoſe 
of Spain were conducted by Don Roderigo di Yelaſcs, Captain of the 
Admiral of Sicily, whom all the reſt were under; and they were full of 
Foot, who were to land at Finale, and fo to go for the State of Millain; 
which being known by the French Gallies, which were come from 
Provence in equal number under their General, Count Pencurletto, well 
provided ot rowers, and fighting men, and who keeping upon the Seas 
of Provence went in purſuit of the Spaniards, but with intention not 
to fight them till they had landed their men; it hapned that the Spa- 
niards, for ſome occaſion of their own, came to Anchor upon the ſhore 
of Finale; which when the French knew, they thought that they had 
landed their men there, and that therefore they might ſaſely fight them, 
and take them whilſt they returned empty to Genos: the Spaniſh Ad- 
miral, who was more couragious then conſiderate, being aware thereof, 
refuſed not battel which he thought was preſented by the Enemy, nor 
conſidering how much the Kings intereſts were concern d in that con- 
flict: the French made towards the Spaniards, full of feryour,and hope; 
but when they were come neer, and found them well provided of men, 
they were ſome what aſtoniſhed g yet being ſo near as they could not re- 
treat, they muſt be content and e but one of them which ſhut 
up the letc wing, for meer fear, hoyſed ſail before the fighe began, and 
elcaped the danger:they encountred fome miles above S enos, omthe firft 
of September, the day being fair and calm; they fought a long while with 
equal fortune valiantly on both ſides: The Spaniards were more in 
number of fighting men then the French, but eame ſhort of them in 
number and quality of Mariners, who were all Voluntiers, and well 
furniſhed with pebble-ſtones, which (abandoning their Oars in the 
conflict) they threw in ſuch abundance, as the Spamards not being able 
to hold their Muskets in their hands, and much lefs govern them, they 
were for a while much impeded, and of no uſe: The French exceeded 
the Spaniards alſo in Targets, and in certain little Caſtles which ſtood 
on their Prows, lined ſome with courſe Canvas, fome with Martrrefles, 
whereof they provided themſelves well, as being come with an intenti- 
on to fight; whereas the Spaniards, whocame eaſually to fight , were 
unprovided of any fuch defences s but the Freneh had much more the 
better of the Spaniards, by the ſhameful running away of four of the Spa- 
niſh Gallies , who, the firſt Volley of Shot being giver, withdrew 
themſelves, and in the heat of the conflict abandoned their -compani- 
ons; and yet the eleven Spaniſh Gallies which remained fought ſo 
valiantly, though upon ſuch diſadventage, as when the bail of ftones 
ceaſed, they flew many of the French, and begun to have the better of 
the buſinefs, had not a ſtratagem uſed by the French gotten them the 
victory ; who began to cry cut liberty, liberty; at the hearing where- 
of, the Spaniſh Gally ſlaves, who were partly Turks, partly people 
that were condemned to the Oar, or ſold tor a prize, mutined and be- 
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gan to turn upon their Maſters, who not being able to reſiſt their ene- 
mies at home, and abroad, after an obſtinate and fierce Fight were ra- 
ther Conquered then Conquerours; and the French being but hard- 
ly dealt with, the Fight was rather parted, then given over; where in an 
hours ſpace, there were {lain 4000, between Souldiers, Mariners, and 
Gally - ſlaves; the French took five of the Spaniſh Gallies; and the 
Spaniards took three of the French Gallies ; the French returned to- 
wards Provence, but with ſo few men of any condition whatſoever, at 
they could bardly rid any way, not failing above 12 or miles a day; 
and ſet aſide che greater number of Gallies that were taken by the 
French, and the Spaniſſi Admiral's being taken Priſoner, who being 
ſorely wounded died within two days, and that the French were Ma- 
ſtets of the Field; they got nothing of advantage by the Fight; and 
they return d ſo ſlowly, as they left the Admiral of Spain by the way, 
not being able to carry her along, 

Not long after this conflict the young Duke of Savoy died, in the 
ſeventh year of his Age, on the third of October, 1638, within one 
year after his Father; whoſe death was the laſt thing that hapned that 
year, and made more way for what hapned afterwards. Charles Em. 
nuel ſucceeded him, the only remaining male - iſſue of Duke Victoria 
Amadeo, being but four years old 3 wherefore the Princes ſucceſſion 
growing the neerer (for the women, according to the Law Salick, do 
not ſucceed: in Savoy ) their preteations increaſed the more; and it 
ſeemed more juſtifiable that they ſhould be admitted into the Regency 
with their Siſter in Law ; that in caſe this their Nephew ſhould die, there 
might be no otcafton of contending with her for ſucceſſion; bur that 
changing the title of Guardian into that of abſolute Ptince , he of the 
two Princes who was to ſucceed might remain Duke without any inter- 
ruption of right, Theſe ends and intentions were corroborated by 
ſpeeches that were quickly given out both in 734ly and elſewhere, that 
the Child, who was of perfect Health, was melancholy, and of a weak 
complexion, and like his Brother, not likely co live long, and that he 
was ſubject to great ſickneſſes 3 that the Dowager joyned cloſer with 
the French; and did not only willingly keep them in Piedamons, but 
brought them in; that ſhe treated of puttiag Towas and Forts into their 
hands; and that which irritated the people more againſt the Dowager, 
and took them off from the good inclination they bare her before, was, 
that the King of France his firſt Son being born a little before the Duke 
of Sveys death, the Dowager was in treaty of a marriage between the 
young Dolphine and her eldeſt Daughter, with the States of Piedmons 
and Savoy for her portion; as if the ſucreſſion did belong to her after 
the death of the two laſt Dukes, excluding her two Uucles; and for 
the better confirmation of this rumour, it was alfo ſaid, that the Court 
of France had fallen upon the ſame confideration, as might be known 
by certain printed Papers which were publickly ſold in Pars touchiog 
this buſinels ; and that the Dowager had put this caſe to her ſavorites} 
the Civilians of Piednom, which was very unlikely, not to ſay ;a ficti- 
on; for, not to ſay any thing of the diſparity of ten years in age, whichi 
was between theſe two young Princes, and of the various contingencies 
which might diſturb this match; it was more then cerrain;that the Dow 
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ager could have no ſuch thoughts during her Sons life3 and in caſe he 
ſhould die, her authority would be at an end, whereby it would be im- 
poſſible to effect it; and yet theſe rumours had ſome impreſſion upon 
the common people, who look not inwardly into things, and upon ſuch 
as though they conſider them and know them to be very vain, are not- 
withſtanding born away with paſfion, and defire of novelty. The 
Princes pretences being fayoured by theſe rumours and new accideats, 
began to be embraced and protected by the King of Spains Forces, 
whoſe Agents had been hitherto deaf to all entreaties, and far from 
embracing them 3 and the people having been found to be averſe to 

thoſe ends and intentions in the buſineſs of Vercelli, wherewith the 

adorned tte war already made againſt that State, they began to believe, 
that if war ſhould be made in Piedmont upon the (core of putting the Go- 
vernment into the Princes hand, the buſineſs would proceed the better; 
and that if the Princes would appear therein themſelves in perſon, it 
would excite the people to be more fervent in driving out the French, 
and in ſuppreſſing the Dowagers party 5 they theretore applied them - 
ſelves to maintain the Princes pretences with their Forces, and to liſten 
the more willingly thereunto. The Prince Cardinal, hearing of his 
Nephews death, was once more privately ſtollen from Rome, and was 
unexpeRedly come to Piedmont; and becauſe at that very inſtant the 
Town of Carmagnuola was found to favour him, and ſoon after the ve- 
ry Citadel of Tw»ris, it was thought that he was come with a firm belief 
to be admitted into them both; in which caſe, taking it for granted that 
he ſnould undoubtedly be favoured by the people, and baek d by the 
Spaniards, he was ſure that the Dowager would be able to do little, 
and that his pretentions would be brought to a happy end; but ſuch de- 
ſigns, being uſually fallacious, proved to beſo very much in this caſe; 
for being come within a few miles of Carmagnuola, he found the Trea- 
ty was diſcovered and prevented 5 ſo as being kept out from thence he 
turned towards Cheri, as a fitting place whereby to get into the Citadel 
of Turin: being come to Cheri he found there, that the Treaty of tte 
Citadel was alſo diſcovered and prevented, The Dowager was nota 
little moved, when at the unexpected coming of the Prince ſhe found 
ſo important Treaties diſcovered; and much more when ſhe ſaw the 
Spaniſh Forces were advanced to the Configes of Alba and Aft; yet not 
at all diſmaid, ſhe failed neither in Courage nor Counſel; but drawin 

the Piedmonteſe Garriſon preſently out of the Garriſon of the Citadel, 
ſhe put thereinto a Regiment of Lorreiners, commanded by the Signeior 
di San Martino, a Gentleman well vers d in Arms, and an ancient ſer- 
vant of the Court of T#rin, who had been often imploy'd by Duke 
Victorio in the Government of Vercelli, and of other chief Towns; 
and ſhe ſecured the former Governour, and the other complices of the 
treaty; ſhe got the Cardinal della Valetta, to convey them to Sommari- 
wa del Boſco5 ſhe doubled the Guards of the City, and thoſe of the 
Dukes Palace, and put all the Souldiers in Arms; which being done, 
ſne diſpatched away Count Gabaleone, who was Commiſſary General 
of her Foot, to the Cardinal with Letters, and with a Company of 
her Guard 3 who coming into Cheri, and making himielf maſter of one 
Cate, went to the Prince Cardinal; and giving him the Dowagers 
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Letter, he told him how much her royal Highneſs wondered at his 
Highneſs coming in that manner to Piedmont ; he acquainted him with 
her jealouſie, by reaſon of the circumſtances which preceded, and ac- 
companied his coming, and with what had been then diſcovered 3 and 
finally, he let him know how unſafe it would be for him to tarry there; 
in reſpect of the French Forces threatning him with ſo imminent dan- 
ger; he told him thar, notwithſtanding, he was very loth that any thing 
of bad ſhould befal him; to witneſs the which, he offer d him her Royal 
Highneſs Guard to wait upon him to ſome place of ſafety. To all this 
the Inhabitants of Cheri's intreaties were added; who fearing to be pro- 
ceeded with ſeverely, it they ſhould be thought to receive the Prince, 
deſired him that he would not be cauſe of ſo much miſchief to them by 
his rarrying there; wherefore the Prince finding that his intelligences 
did no good, that the Dowager was fortified and well provided upon 
all occaſions, himſelf unarmed, being accompanied onely by two Gen- 
tlemen , a Secretary, and three Foot-men, he thought fit to give way 
unto the times, and to wait a better occaſion; wherefore ſtaying but 
one night in Cheri, he departed thence the next morning, and went to- 
wards Annone ; being ſtill followed at a diſtance by the Dowagers 
Guard, conducted by Gabaleene; but with ſuch reſpeR, as he ſeemed 
rather ro be honourably attended by them tothe confines of the State, 
then compel d to go out; be tarried in the State of Millain, expecting 
the Prince his Brother, who was to come thither ſhortly from Flanders; 
and being diſpleaſed he writ back to the Dowager, that under vain 
retences, . and contrary to all Laws both Divine and Humane, he was 
- baniſh'd from his Paternal Country which God and Nature had given 
him; and complaining of the imputations wherewith he was charged, 
that he held intelligence in the Towns of Piedmont , and of his being 
threatned with the French Army, he added, thatas the ſmall company 
which he brought with him into Piedmont did fully demonſtrate the 
vanity of the imputations which were laid unto him; ſo it ſhewed how 
little he feared the French Forces, building upon the peoples love and 
fayour, againſt any attempt of the French; he, finally, deſired her 
not to credit ſuch imputations, and not to ſhew any reſentment upon 
thoſe who were maliciouſly blamed to have held treaties with him; but 
this his interceffion prevailed not 3 for being found guilty, they were by 
the-Senate condemn'd to be put to death; proceſs was made againſt the 
Governour, who was kept priſoner in Turin, till ſuch time as he was 
ſer at liberty by the Princes when they took Turin, as ſhall be ſaid here- 
after; and he died afterwards of a natural death, whilſt he took up Arms 
in the Princes behalf, whoſe quarrel he embraced as ſoon as he was at 
liberty. The Princes forbore not, for allthis, to purſue their pretences; 
and being deſirous that their juſtification might precede their taking up 
Arms, they made uſe of the anger which the houſe of Auſtria had con- 
ceived againſt the Dowager, tor her having renewed the League, and 
for her having joyn'd in Arms with the King of France; and by the fa- 
vour of the Court of Spain, which had embraced their cauſe, they ob- 
tained a Monitory Decree, directed to the Dowager from the Empe- 
rour, as from the Sovereign Lord of $voy 5 wherein ſhe was fairly ex- 
horted, to forego the League which ſhe had renewed with France, and 
to 
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to appear before the Ceſareaa Tribunal, to juſtifie the Guardianſhip of 
her Son, and the Regency of the State which the had taken upon her. 
The Senate, and Nobiliry and people of Piedmont, were alſo ordered 
by the Game Decree, to perſwade the Dowager that Ceſars Orders 
might be duly executed; but all this would not do, the Dowaget 
would act admit of ſuch Decrees or Citations; pretending them to be 
novelties, and attempts upon the Sovereignty of the Piedmonteſe Prin- 
cipalitys ao Emperour having ever fotmerl) intereſſed himſelf in Guar- 
dianſhips, i 
T BY mean while Prince Thamaſo, about the end of February, in the 
year 1639, came from Flanders to the State of Millain, to proſecute his 
and his Brothers pretentiom ; whither as ſoon as he was come, they 
agiecd upon the manner and way of making war upon Pledmenr, The 
whole buſineſs was by the Emperour refer'd to Don Franciſes di Melo, 
the King of Spains Plenipotentiary to the Princes of r with whom, 
after many diſcoutfes, it was concluded; that war ſhould be made, to 
poſſeſs the Princes of S aui in the Guardianſhip of their Nephew, and 
in the Regency of the State; and amongſt other thi 17 it was agreed, 
that the King of Sp ſhould aſſiſt them herein, and ſhould work with 
rhe Emperour, to declate them to be their Nephews Guardians and Re- 
gents of the State, to the excluſion of the Dowager 5 that the Towns 
whereiato the Princes ſhould be received by the peoples free will 
ſhould have Garriſons put into them, by the Princes; and that thoſe 
which ſhould be taken by Force of Arms ſhould have Gartiſons put 
into them by the Governour of Milan: he being bound to reſtore 
them to whom they ſhould be decreed by the general Peace; and that 
howſoevet the Politick Government of Juſtice, and the Revenues, 
ſhould belong untothe Princes, as Govetnours of the State: but the 
Governour, who was ta: make the war, refuſed to ſubſcribe theſe Capi- 
tularions 3 tor he ſaid, he was ordered by the King of Spain, to make 
the War of Piedmant upon his Majeſties account ; wherefore he could 
not alter the title without new Otders: but he aſſured the Princes, that 
he would connive at, and underhand allow them whatſoever was con- 
rained in the Capitulation. The Princes might clearly fee by this, that 
the Spaniſh Agents were not to fight upon their intereſts, but upon thoſe 
of the King of Spain; and that they were to make uſe of the favout and 
aſſiſtance which the Princes had with the people, forthe more happy 
progreſs of the Kings Forces in Piedmont 3 and they might bave known 
it better by the very ſubſtance of the Agreement, though the Gover- 
nour ſhould have ſubſcribed it: but the neceſſity which the Priaces 
were brought into made them care the lefs for future danger, fo they 
might eſcape the preſeut; or were it that they did Mutedly hope, that 
all the Towns, even thoſe wherein the ſtrongeſt Garriſons were, the 
Garriſons and Governours being Piedmonteſe, would willingly re- 
ceive them, when they ſhould appear with convenient Forces; for 
they were ſo conſident of the peoples favour, as they thought-ic would 
be always in their power to diſpoſe of them as they liſted ; whetefore 
being deſirous to forward the buſineſs, they thought good togive way 
to whac the Spatuards deſired. The Governour making uſe of the 
pretence of putring the Princes into the Goyernment of the State, did 
not 
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not only think to drive the French out of Piedmont, but to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the chiet Towns of that Principality; and ſo to make the 
Princes, and all Piedmont, depend upon the King. Things being thus 
eſtabliſhed, the Priaces plainly let the Dowager know their intention; 
which was, to come to T#ris, to keepthere, to ſerve her, to take order 
for their own and for the cemmon affairs, to defend the Vaſſals, to 
free the State from the imminent danger of Forreign Forces, and to 
preſerve it tor the Duke, to whoſe Guardianſhip, as alſo to the Gover- 
ment of the State, they were choſen and deputed by the Emperour, 
even to the excluſion of her the Dowager 3 and yet they added, that 
they would be contenred to take her in, for a third, inthe Guardianſhip 
and Regency 3 declaring finally, that nothing leſs would content them, 
and that they were refolved to do their utmoſt, and to loſe their lives, 
rather then not compaſs this that was fo juſtly due unto them, The 
Dowager, who neither in reſpect of the King of France his authority, 
nor for her tie of confederacy, could not only not receive the Princes 
who adhered to the Spaniards, in part, nor in whole, into the Guardian- 
thip or Regency, but neither ſuffer them to rarty in Piedmoxr, thought 
this anfwer to be an intimation of Wat; but was not thereat any whit 
abaſh'd, but gave order that Proclamations fhonld preſently be made 
throughout the State, that the peopte ſhould take up Arms for the de- 
fence of their Lord the Duke, whoſe preſervation was concern d in this 
War; and for the defence of their Country, which was ſhortly to be 
affauhed by Spanith Forces, led on by the Prince:; ſhe hoped by this 
means to prevent their intentions, bit ſhe failed therein; for the people 
(as the fequet will demonſtrate) were much devoted to their natural 
Princes; and moreinclined tobe goverh'd by them then by the Dow- 
ager, who was not now [6 well beloved by tie people as the was be- 
fore this innovation, by ted fon of her ſo great dependency upon the 
King of Prance, by her renewing the League, and by her removing of 
the Garriſon and Goverhour of the Citadel. On the contrary, the 
people did much compaſfionate the Princes; by reafon of the bard con- 
dition wherein they were, being baniſni u their Country, deprived of 
their Revenues, and kep', as if they were publick enemies, ſrom the 
adminiĩſt ration of thoſe Stare Affaits wherein they were ſo much con- 
cer d. Fhe Dukes unhealthfulneſs (as it was given out) and the ſmall 
hopes of his life, did much work upon the Ar” on affection, on their 
behalfs; as on thoſe whom they expected ſho quickly fucceed inthe 
Principality 3 and the riſing Sun having already found many worthip- 
pers, the generality of the people thought they had but ſmall reaſon to 
place any hopes in the Dewager, and were more inclined to the Go- 
vernment of the riſing Princes, then to that of hers, which for the 
aforeſaid reafonsthey thought would be quickly at an end: they alfo 
doubtedthat very much which the Princes themſelves gave opt, that 
in caſe the young Duke fhould fail, the Dowager had reſolved to'make 
her Daughter Queen of France, giving her the States of Piedmont and 
Savoy for her Dowry, to the irreparable prejudice not only of the 
ſucceſſion ot the Princes, but alſo to the peoples libe:ty , wherein 
when the Ducal-houfe ſhould be dehar d ſucceſſion, they ran manifeſt 
danger to be ſubjected to the French yoke, and be made ſlaves there - 
| unto 5 
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unto 3. wherefore thinking themſelves mote concern d to adhere unto the 
Princes then tothe Dowager, they forſook her intieſt, and paſt violently 
over to the Princes party 3 and yet many otters confiding in the Dukes 
bealch, and in the Dowagets authority, adhered conſtantly to her: 
the people of Piedmont were therefore no leſs confuſed, and differ d no 
leſs in opinion, then were the Dowager and the Princes 3 between whom 
no compoſition being to be made, War muſt neceſſarily enſue. The 
Governour of Millain did, ot all other things, chiefly deſign to end a 
petty buſineſs; which though it was but a ſmall. one, was of no ſmall 
conſequence; which was, to take Cengo, a little Caſtle in the Langhe, 
ſeated on the back of Savona, but ſtrong, & fitly ſituated, not only for the 
redomination of the Langbe, but for the paſſage of Souldiers, who 
landing at Finale go into the State of Millain; and of thoſe who upon 
occaſion were to be ſent from the State of Millan to Finale, in relief 
of that Marquiſate, if it ſhould be aſſaulted by the French Fleet, as it 
was then doubted it would be: the Governour thought alſo that the 
Princes would be much helped by this to enter Pieamont, aflifted by 
the King of Spains Forces: for this Caſtle was very neceſſary to Pled- 
mont, for the keeping of the Cangbe, which the Duke of Savey did for- 
merly affect; wherefore both the Governour and the Princes thought 
aſſutedly, that the Dowager, who.would be forced to ſuccour this place 
with all her forces, would be neceſſitated to draw out the Garriſons 
from out the more inward pars of the State, and would leave them 
undefended, and open, to be aſſaulted by the Princes; Don Antonio 
Sotelo was therefore ſent with ſome Brigades to clear the ways which 
led to that Caſtle, and to keep it from having new Garriſons put into ĩt; 
and after him went Don Mariis d ee who was intended to be the 
chief Governour of this enterptiſe, with a good body of men; who at 
his firſt coming there, as he was ſpying out the fitteſt places to plant his 
Artillery, was thot in the head by a Musket, whereof he immediately 
died; in whoſe place Setels was choſen by the reſt of the Captains, 
who fell all of them ve bt er effect this buſineſs; but the Dow- 
ager, and Cardinal Vallerta hearing thereof, were not flow in provi- 
ding to prevent it: The Cardinal marched with his French from Caſ- 
ſalle, and Marqueſs Villa from Turin with almoſt all the Dowagers 
Forces, and joyning together they came within fight of the Trenches 
which, the Enemy bad made; who kept themſelves patiently therein, 
ſuffering” the Bravadoes which were often made by the others; but 
when the Enemy ſeemed to be weary, and tyred, they came unex- 
pectedly with much fury, out ot their Trenches, and after a long 
Fight routed the aſſaulters, killing about 30p of them; and having 
purſued them a while, they retreated; and thoſe of the Caſtle ſeeing 
no more ſuce ur appeat, and finding the batteries already all in order, 
and that che Enemy were prepared to give an aſſault, they furreadred 
the Caſſle, at the ſame time that the Governor ſeat to take Cepgio, Prince 
Thomaſo went from .Ferceli with 2000 Dragoons, about Sun - ſet, and 
having marched all night, appeared about break of day before Chi- 
4228, great Ion upon the left fide of the Poe, twelve miles from 
Turin; he ſent Count Serravalle before with eight Horſe, under pre- 
tence of carrying Letters to the Goyernour of that place, kept there, 
till 
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till the Prince, w ho came after him with tbe Dragoons, became eaſily 
Maſter thereof; there was then no Garxiſon in this Town; the gates 
were guarded onely by ſome few Towns men: for though it was a 
place of great conſequence, yet being far from the confines of the 
State, and almoſt within the boſom of Piedmont , it was not judged 
to need a Garriſon, the rather for that ſome ſquadrons of Horſe were 
placed to guard the banks of the Dora Baltes, which were thought ſuf- 
ficient to guard all the places ſeated within that river: but the Prince 
paſt a little below them, ſo they were no hindrance to him; bur paſſing 
ſuccesfully on, he made himſelf Maſter of the Town; at which un- 
expected accident the Inhabitants were much troubled z, but when they 
heard [live Prince Thomaſo,cried, Jthey paſt from a great fear wherewith 
o were poſſes'd to greit joy and gladneſs : and flock'd unto him 
with much applauſe; and were the firſt of the Piedmonteſe who rendred 
him ready obedience as Guardian of the young Duke: the Inhabitants 
of Chivas were not they alone who ſeemed to rejoyce at this happy 
ſucceſs, but even thoſe of Trex did the like: wherefore it was the 
common opinion, that if the Prince had preſeatly marched thither, he 
might lik: ly enough have been received there with the ſame acclawa- 
tion and applauſe, and acknowledged for Gardian of the Duke, and 
Governour ot the State 3 the rather for that that City was wholly un- 
dee of Souldiers, they being all gone to ſuccour Ceng!sz the 

owager therefore apprehending danger ſent in great haſte for the 
Cardinal, and Count Villa, from the Langhe, to provide for the hazar- 
dous condition of Turin, which was much the occaſion ot the loſs of 
Cengio; for therelievers hearing * Dowagers from Turin, went 
with all ſpeed thither, and quitted the relieving of that Caſtle; the Dow- 
ager when ſhe heard of what had hapned at Chiua o, ſent the young 
Duke, and his ſiſters, from Piedmont into Savoy, as into a place of ſafe- 
ty 5 whereat the Pledmonteſes were much diſtaſted. Marqueſs Villa's 
wife, who had formerly been the Dukes Governeſs, went along with 
his perſon: and her children went along with her, as play fellows to 
the young Duke, and his ſiſters; or, as others would have it, as ho- 
ſtages for their fathers Loyalty 5 Chivazzo being taken, the Prince, 
no occafion being known why, went not ro 7#riz, but towards the 
City of 1nwrea, which preſently yieldeds and the Prince Ca:dinal 
joyning with him, they went together to Biela; where they were 
likewiſe very readily received; then turning towards the Valley of 
Auſta, they found the people there alſo very ready to render them obe- 
dience, wherein the Baron of Caſtiglione had a great hand; though 
the Marqueſs di Broz , who was Governour of that Valley, and very 
faithtul tro the Dowager, endeayoured the Contrary 3 for which be 
was impriſoned by the Princes: thus were they poſſeſt of that Valley, 
and in a very ſtiort time reduced likewiſe the whole Countrey of Biela, 
and of Caneveſe, to their devotion z the Prince Cardinal tarried to car- 
ry on the acquiſition of Piedmont, whileſt Prince Thomaſo went to 
joyn with the Governour of Millan; who marching with his Army 
out of Vercelli, was alſo entred Piedmont 3 and leaving S. Ja and Pon 
teſtura behind him, he marched tovvards Cre ſcentino, and by the way 

met the Prince, who was come from chave V to meet him i they a- 
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reed joyntly'to fall at one & the ſame time upon Creſcentine & Yerruay 
Seele 05 Fohn di Garrat bel nee! victorious from Cengio, 
was ordered by the Governour, not to paſs rhe Poe, but to aſſault Ver- 
rua, at the fame time that they ſhould ſit down before Creſcentino. 
Verrua was affaulted by Carrai, and taken; and ſoon after the Caſtle 
was ſurrend red by the Governout thereof, who preſently paſt over 
from the Doyvagers party, and ſitled with the Princes: and the buſi. 
neſs of Creſcemino ſucceeded as happily on the other ſide of Poe, 
where there was not above 800 Foot in Garrifon: ſome faulm wete 
given, & the beſt refiftance was made that could he: but when they ſaw 
the Artillery ready to play upon the Walls, they furrendred : the 
Walls were immediately throvyndovyn by order from the Governour, 
t>groid the teſſening of their forces, which muſt needs have been oc- 
cafioned by frequent Garrifons : they refolved afterwards to go to be- 
fore Turin; and therefore the Governour being paſt the Poe, and joyn- 
ed with the body of the Army, they marched towards it, verily be- 
lieving that the Dowager would not ſtay to be ſhut up in tbe City, and 
that they ſhould be the more eafily received by the Citizens, ſhe be- 
ing gone; and that the Cardinal of Vallene, and the Dowagers Gene- 
ralts, Villa and Piane N, would not continue to defend! the City 
which was ready to muciny, againſt fogallant an Army: but they found 
the contrary z fer the Dowager, not at all diſmaid at what had hap- 
ned; and knowing how-neceffary her preſence would be to the pre- 
ſervation of that City, which. was the Metropolis of the State; and 
that it was onely her prefence that kept the City: from revolting , reſol- 
ved to tarry there3 the Cardinal ofWabert; „ and Marqueſs Via, were 
already come thither with their Forces from Cengis; and though they 
heard that Verrua and Creſcentino were beſieged, yet they went not 
to relieve them thinking it neceſſary for them to preſerve their men 
to deſend the Capital Ciry, which they thought would ere long be aſ- 
ſaulted by the Enemy; but hearing that the Princes advanced with 
the Spaniſh Army towards the City, t © ſenr ſome French companies 
out againſt them; between whom and the Spaniſh Army there paſſed 
ſome ſleight Skirmiſhes 7 the Army marched towards Ri, Colegno, 
Graſaſco, Bienaſco, and other neighbouring Towns; partly, to know the 
ſcituation of the City; partly, to give time for the ripening of ſome in- 
telligence which the Princes held in the City: as alſo to obſerve whe- 
ther the Citizens were better inclined to the Princes, or the Dowager : 
perſwading themſelves that the abode of the Army wherein the 
Princes were, thereabouts, would move the people to inſurrection: to 
move them whereunto the Princes Writ to the Chief Gentlemen, 
Miniſters, and Magiſtrates of the City, declaring that they would 
receive the Gaurdianſhip of the Duke, and Regency of the State, 
from their hands, acquainting them with their pretentions, and 
obj:cting many things, whereby to make the Dowagers power and au- 
thority invalid. But nothing could perſwade the City to favour them 

for the Dowager had made extraordinary proviſion to curb ſuch Citi- 

zens as were likelieſt to mutiny; ſhe placed Corps de Guard in many 

parts, ſet forth ſevere Proclamations againſt any one who ſhould but 

offer to ſtir, ſh: ſent many of thoſe who were moſt ſuſpected out of the 
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Town, and impriſoned ſome: The Artillery of the Citadel was alſo 
turn d upon the City 3 and ſhe her (elf coming out amongſt the people, 
with an undaunted and manlike Courage, did in her own perſon ani- 
mate ſome with the ſuavity of her ſpeeches, and terriſie others with her 
bitter threats. So as the Prince, contrary to his expctation „ finding 
ſuch quiet in the City, reſolved to draw ineerer the walls, and to 
ſtreighten the Townz hoping that want of things neceſſary would ſoon- 
er make it yield then force: He did draw neer the City, though he 
was ſhot at from the walls, and though many Companies both of Horſe 
and Foot ſallyed out of the City, which he eaſily drove back, and made 
himſelf maſter of the Bridge, and Covent of the Capuchins. So as the 
Horſe paſſing over the Pee, by means of the bridge, came tothe new 
Gate, from whence ſome Troops of French Horſe came out againſt 
them, who were alſo forced to retreat into the City; where the Citi- 
zens ſeeming very unwilling to take up Arms againſt the Princes, there 
was no contuſion wanting. And the Dowager being to provide 
againſt inconveniences both within and without, would not have been 
void of thoughts, if Affairs had continued long in that condition; eſpe- 
cially fince Prince Thomaſo was already drawn neer the walls, and was 
maſter of the field, and endeavour d to ſuccour himſelf by Trenches, 
and by his approaches to come to grapling ; having environed the 
Suburbs wittvTrenches, he ſent a Troop of Horſe toward / Ponte della 
Dora, to drive away ſome ſquadrons of French Horſe which were there 
to guard ir, but they could not do ĩt; for they were kepr back, and forc'd 
to retreat by the Artillery of the Porta Palazzo, The Prince Cardi- 
nall came at this time to the Camp. who went to quarter with his Bro- 
ther and the Governour in the Vallensinò, a Palate of pleaſure, within 
400 paces of the City, upon the left fide of the Poe, a little above the 
Capuchins bridge, part of the Army quarter d about this Palace, and 
part quartei d in the Suburb: between thẽ Poe and the City. They then 
planted two batteries; one at the Eaſetta Verde, againſt the Porta 
Nova, and the other at Albergo, from whence they they began to play 
upon the Ciry, But this was of mort terrout then prejudice to the 
peopte, whom the Aſfailants did not deſire to hat᷑m very much, but to 
keep them ell inelined to the Princes party, Wilt things were car- 
ried on thus, before and about the City , the Prinecs and Goyetnour 
found that the Defendants minded onely the ſafety of the City, for the 
preſervation whereof they had abandoned all out places; and being 
neither willing, nor able to lie long idle there, waſting time more in 
expectation of popular commotions, then in being intent upon taking 
the City by force; they refdlyed to ſend Count Gale No Trot? wit li 
600 Horſe, and 600 Foot to take Ponteſfuraʒ who having eaſily inaſtered 
the Town, ſat down before the Caſtle: whithet tlie French Gatriſon, 

who at tlie firſt appearanee of the Enemy had abandoned the Town, 

bad retreated. And when the Governotirof g E that a great 

body of men were ſent from Caſſalle to telieve it, fe ſent Don Luigi 
Ponſe after Trati, with a gdod number of Sontdfers; who coming 

to Fonieſtura, juſt when. Tivrti being gone to encoumter the ſuccour 
which came from Caſſalle, had repuls q them, began to purſue them, 

which he did to underneath the Walls of C aſſalle; and in that 1 
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the Cuſtle ſeeing the relief tepuls d, yielded; from whence fix hundred 
French march'd out in good order, and went to Caſſalle: Some Trea- 
ties of agreement were had, whilſt the Camp lay before Turin; for 
though the Dowager were aſſured by ber Captains and Officers that 
ſhe could run no danger, there being a competent number of Souldiers 
in the City able to defend it, and by reaſon of the ſecure and ready 
refuge which they had to the Citadel; as alſo of the ſuccours which 
they might confidently preſume would ſpeedily be ſent from France; 
yer, were it either that ſhe might divide the Princes from the Govern- 
our of Millain, or that ſhe might allay the fervour of Arms by Treaty; 
ſhe liſtned to the propoſitions of agreement which were propounded by 
Mor ſignore Caffarelli, the Popes Nuncio then Reſident with her, in the 
Popes name, and they were theſe. That the Princes ſhould acknowledge 
her to be Guardianeſs and Regent; So as they might have ſome Towns 
allowed them for ſecurity of their perſons, and that each of them ſhould 
Governour of ſome Province; into which Towns or Provinces no 
Forreigners might be introduced, as, neither into any other partof the 
State. And that there ſhould no account be made of the League made 
with France; nor that any of the parties ſhould hereafter enter into 
Le:igue with any Forreign Prince or Potentate, without reciprocall 
agreement. 

Theſe Propoſals tended, as all men might clearly ſee, to take off the 
Dowager from adhering to the French, to the end that being deprived 
of ſo great a ſtay, the Princes. Authority by the favour of the people 
might be gre ter then the Dowager did now allow it to be. The Dowa« 
ger was aware of this, who anſwered, that they ſhould have Towns, 
and Goverameats, and all reaſonable advantages allowed them, if be- 
ing reconciled to the King of France, who ſhe aſſured them ſhould very 
willingly receive them into fayour, they would order things ſo as ſhe 
might have no occaſion to fear the Spaniſh Forces. Theſe Propoſals 
being diametrically oppofite came to no concluſions for the Princes 
perceived, that as they had endeavoured to ſeparate the Dowager from 
the King of France, thatſhe might be ſubjeR ro their authority; ſo ſhe, 
by her anſwer, ſnewing that ſhe underſtood their ends, did endeavour 
to ſeparate them from the Crown of Spain, ſo to reduce them under 
her Authority, which was maintain d by the French Forces; ſo as nor 
being able to agree, and the Princes and Governour of Millain finding 
at laſt, that by reaſon of the good order taken by the Dawager the Ci- 
ty made no commotion , and that they were there without will, or 
wherewithal to force it, they after having ſtayed there eight days, re- 
ſolved to be gone, and to go againſt ſuch Towns of the State as were 
neither well provided, nor could eaſily be ſuccour'd: The Prince 
Cardinal departed firſt, and went dowathe Poe to Chivaſſo, and from 
theace to Inurea; and the Governour of Millain leaving eight Brigades 
of Foot, the Neapolran Horſe, the Dutch Curaſſiers, and Dragoons, 
and tour pieces of Artillery with Prince Thomaſo under Carlo della Gaita, 
paſs d with the reſt of his Army over the Poe at the Capuchius bridge, 
and went to Ponteſtura; and Prince Thomaſe with the men that were 
le t him went by the b:idge of Montcalleri, ſtrait towards Villa nova z 
whither being come about break of day with a thouſand Horſe en croupe, 
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he at the very firſt took a half Moon; and ſeeing the Sun was gotten 
well up, wherefore he could not puriue bis intended ſurpriſal, he paſs'd 
that day in articling with Count Cario Cacherano Governour of the 
Town, whetein he ſtrove to perſwade the Count that he intended only 
to keep the State for the Duke unprejudiced by the Freach Forces: But 
the Governour being firm, and not conſenting to any thing he could 
ſay, the Prince ordered an aſſault to be given the next day two hours 
before day- break ; which was done unexpectedly, but with ſuch rigour, 
as though the Garriſon, which were Piedmonteſe, and ſome French, 
made ſtout reſiſtance, yet the Prince took the Town, and made the 
Governour and Garriſon Priſoners : The Town was ſack d; only the 
Churches and what was carried thither was preſerved : The booty was 
greats forthe Town was great, rich, and weil provided of all things, 
and the Townſ-men, not thinking to be ſo uſed, did not much minde 
carrying their Goods into the Churches, The Prince leaving a Garri- 
ſon there of 1500 Foot and 3 Troops of Horſe, under Don Michele 
Pignarello, who was Camp- maſter, went with the reſt of his men to 
joyn with the Governour, who was gone to Montcalus; whither being 
come both at the ſame time, and John di Garray coming thither the next 
day, the Town was taken upon ſurrender, the Captain retiring to the 
Caſtle, where he intended to make what reſiſtance was poſſible to be 
made; the which he yaliaatly did; inſomuch as the Governour of 
Millain ſeeing how obſtinate defence was made, and being ſollicited by 
the Prince to greater Enterprizes, he left Don Luigi Ponſe with 2000 
Foot, and Marqueſs Caracena with 500 Horſe, to continue the Siege; 
and taking the reſt of his men along with him, he went, together with 
the Prince, to before 4fi. The Commendator Balbians was Gover- 
nour of the Town, who being placed there by the Dowager appeared 
to endeavour her ſervice very much, but was fo careleſs therein, as he 
was ſuſpected to hold ſecret intelligence either with the Spaniards, 
whom he had ſerved in the Wars of Flanders, or with the Prince, whom 
when the Town was ſurrendred he ſerved; for a Regiment ot Pied- 
monteſe, which was of the Garriſon of the City, being revolted over to 
the Prince, and the Citizens being either terrified with the ſacking of 
Villa nova, or by the revolting of the Garriſon, or being given to fa- 
vour the Princes, they declared openly that they would not bear Arms 
againſt them; ſo as the Governour not reſiſting ſo great a commotion 
retreated with the other Garriſons into the Citadel, and left the City to 
do what it liſted y and the Citizens ſent the Keys immediately to the 
Prince, who was not well entred the City when the Caſtle was alſo ſur- 
rendred. It fared otherwiſe with the Siege of Monicalve, which held 
out againſt Batteries, Mines, and Aſſaults, before it yielded; but when 
the Captain, who was a Frenchman, was ſlain, the Souldiers yielded up 
the Town after eleven days ſtout Siege. | 
I.̃ bis fortunate ſucceſs encouraged the Prince and the Gover- 
nour of Mifaiz to undertake the Enterpriſe of Trino z but the 
Captains of the A my were againſt it, fearing the ſucceſs, 
by reaſon that it was ſo ſtrongly munited as it was thought 
impregnable: It was ſeated in a ſoil wherein was great ſtore of 
water, and little leſs then Mariſh z it was extraordinarily well 3 
| an 
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and fort.fied by Duke Charles Emanuel (who underſtood Fortification 
very well / when he took it in the ſecond War againſt Caßalle; it was 
walled about double, and doubly ditch'd ; the fir, and moſt inward 
wall was very high, and ſtrengthned by twenty great Towers, upon which 
20 pieces of Artillety were placed 3 the ſeconꝗ circuit was a yery large 
and high Platſorm, whereupon were eleven half moons; and this did 
not only keep the inward Wall unprejudiced by battery, but kept it 
trom being ſeen by the Enemy: Between theſe two circuits there was a 
large deep ditch, and heyond the outermoſt another ditch as large and 
deep 3 Count Rovero was Governour thereof; but Monſieur Meroie 
was Captain of the Garriſon, one of the moſt ancienteſt French Colo- 
nels which had ſerve the Dukes of Sac, and therefore of great eſteem 
amongſt the Piedmonteſe. All the Council of War, hoping for little 
gocd by this, did diſſwade from it; but the Prince and Governour of 
Millain, who were much encouraged by their late tortupes, feared not 
being forſaken thereby in this enterpriſe. T he Dowager doubted that, 
Aki being taken, the Enemies Army would come either upon St. Ia, 
or Trino, both which were unfurniſhed of Gartiſons; ſhe. therefore 
committed the charge of them to Marqueſs Villa, who went immedi» 
ately away from Turis with 800 Foot, and xooo0 ſelect Horſe, intend- 
ing to diſtribute the Foot in thoſe two Tovvns: As he came neer St. 14 
he underſtgod that Don Ferrante della Monti waited for him upon the 
way, who was ſent into thoſe parts by the Governour of Millgia with 
about 500 Dragoons, to keep out any relief that might be brought in- 
to Trino. The Marqueſs þaſted his match, deſiring to encounter Don 
Ferrante; but he failed of his deſire 3 ft he was retreated towards 4e 
Vertole, neœer to Creſaentins; ſa as the Marqueſs coming withaut any 
oppoſition to St. Ia, he left the 809 Foot there, and two Troops. of 
Horſe, leaving order with the Governour of the Town that ke ſhould 
keep balf the Foot for his ovvn defence, and ſhould ſend the ↄther half 
of the Foot, and the wo Troops of Horſe that very night ty Tino; 
and he himſelf. wem preſently tovyards Liver no, and, Blanga, that. he 
might finde out Don 'Ferrence 3 but miſſing him, hg. paſs d: over the 
Dora, and came back zd Terin. The Foot and Harſe were kepftwo 
days in St. Ia, before they vvent to Tino; vvherefore Don Fergaute, 
vvho had heard that Villa vvith his Horſe, vyas paſi d over the Dore, 
made toyvasds the Foot and Horſę that yvere going to Hringand meet- 
ing vvith them in the Foxeſt of Zaciqia, aſſaultedthem, ſlevy; anany of 
them, took many priſoners, and vvgunded many, and thoſe, Horſe 
vrhich could eſeagegot iam thick Mods; and hals tevv that eſcaped 
death got intg 2 ringt. en . 

Tbis happy ſueceſs being heard in the Camp. juſt as they were con- 
ſylting upos going to Trine, made them reſolve upon the Egterpriſe; 
for the haſte of ſending theſe ſupplies did clearly 3 
vvanted Defendants,; as indeed it did; for the danger of Tuxin had 
dravyn the flovver of all the Garriſons of thoſe parts to defend that 
Capital, Cxysz And the Prince and Governour of. Millan, taking, this 
preſent vigory as an eatneſt penny of. happy ſucceſs in this ſo great Ene 
terpriſe, thought themſelves the more obliged not to refuſe ebe invita · 
tion which fortune made them; going therefore from Affi, and Rane 

ep the 
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the Pot at Puntiſtura, they marched to Trino, which they reſolved to 
aſſault bn four fides 3 they took up four chief quarters; two of Spani- 
ards, in one whereof lodged Don Antonio Sorrelo, Don Luiyt di Lin- 
caſtro, and the Marqueſs of Tavora; in the other the Marqueſs of Cara- 
tend and Don Luigi Ponce y itt the thitd, which was the Italians, were 
quarte red Marquels $ erra, and the Counts of B olegnini and Borromes 3 
in the fourth were the Dutch quartered; under Ptince Box and Colo- 
nel Lin; and 14 pieces of Cannon _ difpoſed in convenient 
places fot battery, ihey began to play hotly pon the Town; and at the 
lame tine ts make their approaches; and by the diligenee of the Pyo- 
neers the approaches were already brought to the brink of the ditch, 
over the Which they threw two Bridges 5 and the Neapolitans, under 
Marquelſy Serra, had already taken a Mill that was very convenient 
for the aſſault, which was much defired to be given beth by the 
Conithtdets and Sonldiers 5 at this time Colonel Forimeſtre came to 
the Camp with 1000 Foot; and Don Michiele Pignarelli with a Nea- 
politan Brigade; ſo as being enconraged by thefe recruits, though all 
things were not yet ready to give aſſault, yet as if good fortune had 
govem d all things, 'coritrary to all Military reaſon, aſſault was order- 
ed to be given, wich they thought it was the more neceſſary to do, 
for that they heard that Marqueſt Vila, and the Cardinal of Valleite, 
muſter d mem evety where , Wherewith they intended to relieve the 
Town: Afthe Camp · maſters and Colonels, which were twelve, had 
places aphoiated them, where they were to fall on. The Prince, the 
Governom of ifa, Don Fobwdi Garras and Carlo della Gatta, aſ- 
ſiſted ia the ordering of Affairs; and the defendants appre headed by 
theſe preparmions thavaſſaule would quickly begivtn 3 and therefore 
endeavoured to fire rhe Bridges which were thrown over the ditches, 
andthe other Works which did facili e the aſſault; they perfiſted in 
a'refolationito defend themſelves; grounding their reſolutions not ſo 
much upon the largeneſs and deepnels of their dirches, and the mariſh- 
neſsof rhe ground by whichthe ehemy muſt paſs to give the aſſault, 
as inthe number of their Artillery ati yet alfthealſailancs, as if they 
had been aſſured of Victory, nor conſidering theſe difficulties, went 
all of them to aſſault the feveral plates allotted them; and this they did 
with ſuch brave courage, as having overcome the Ditches and other 
Fortifications of the firſt circuit, it was not hard for them to enter the 
City by the ſecond; for all the people being impley d in defending the 
outward Fortifications; where the chief reſiftance- was intended to be 
made, the inward Walls wanted defendants; ſb as the former being 
gotten where the moſt defence was miade, it was eaſie to enter bythẽ 
other, where there were but few defendants; and therefore whilſt 
Marqueſt Serra and Don Michiele di Pignatelli, who were to fall upon 
two Half. moons whielffented the Circuit, and which were better for- 
tified, and harder to be talen then tlle other Works; whilſt I ſay, they 
were intent upon what they had to do, the Marqueſs of Caracena, firſt, 
and Don Antonio Sottelo, Don Lemm dt Lincaſtro, and Count Birromeo, 
who had on the oppoſite part overcome the outward circuit, entred the 
City; and being entred aſſaulted thoſe on the back, who conſtantly 
and manfully oppoſing Serra and Pignatelli, manfully perſever'd in 
defence 
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defence of the place; the defendants nor aſſailants in theſe parts, 
knowing yet that the Town was taken, and that the buſineſa was done; 
the City was ſack d and the booty was great, for many had brought 
the beſt things they had thither, as to a place of ſafety, from the Towns 
ot Piedmont and Montferra, and many: were taken priſoners; a 
which Rovers, the Governour of the Town, and Colonel Meroles, who 
yielded themliclyes upon diſcretion, when they ſaw the defence grew 
deſperate; and ſo confident was Meroles, as being tempted before the 
aſſault was given, by the Prince, to ſurrender the Town, he would not 
hearken to it, but made the Artillery be diſcharged upon the Meſſen- 
gers; nor were the Citizens leſs confident, who fearing nothing leſs 
then to be taken, did not carry their things of beſt value into the 
Churches, where chey might have been preſerved from the fury of the 
Souldiers; who though they ipared nothing, weile very obſervant of 
the Churches; and bare great reſpect to what was thither brought, and 
towards thoſe who bad refuge to them; the paucity of the befiegers 
death made the buſineſs much more glorious, who were not in all 300, 
amongſt which only two Spaniſh Captains; the juſtification of theit 
cauſe, in civil affairs, added much to the Princes good ſucceſs in what 
was Military; the Dowager being cited, as bath been ſaid, to appear 
before Ceſars Tribunal, did never appear, no not ſo much as by her 
ProRors 3 wherefore the Emperour, by publick Decree, named the 
Princes to be the lawful Guardians of the young Duke, and Adminiſtra- 
tors of the States, excluding the Dowager by name; which Declaraci- 
on, as it encouraged the Princes to continue the War, ſo made it the 
people adhere the more unto them: this Edict of the Emperours being 
publiſh'd by the Princes throughout all Piedmont ; they in the firſt 
place declared all that had been done by the Dowager as Guardianeſs 
or Regent to be void and null; namely the League made with the King 
of France; they commanded all the Magiſtrates and Officers not to 
render her any longet obedience 3 and that they ſhould appear at Af, 
to receive from them the confirmation of the Offices and Charges con- 
firm'd upon them by the Dowager: they commanded the people not 
to pay her any thing that was due to the Dukes Exchequer z and the 
Senate, Counſellors of State, and Magiſtrates, that they ſhould make 
no Confederate meetings, upon pain of loſing their places, and other 
arbitrary puniſhments; all theſe things being added to the ſo ſudden 
loſs of ſo many principal places in Piedmont; whereinto Spaniſh Garri- 
ſons weile put by the Princes permiſſion, made the King of France not 
only endeavour to reſtore them to their former condition, but under 
this pretence to deſire the Dowager, that as the Princes had put all the 
places which they had won into the hands of the Spaniards, fo (he 
would be pleaſed to put thoſe that yet remained in her poſſeſſion, into 
his hands; whereforerhar ſhe might not diſtaſte the King, upon whoſe 
Fo:ces ſhe wholly did depend; and for that ſhe did believe that by put · 
ting them into the hands of the French, ſhe might preſerve them from 

the Span ards, the Dowager condeſcended to the Kings demands; 

and gave way that Chereſco, Saviglians and Carmagnuola, ſhould have 

French Garriſons put into them, upon condition that the Revenues, Ju- 

ſtice and Sovereigaty of them ſhould belong unto the Duke, and that 
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the Towns ſhould be reſtored without any pretence to be made by the 
King, forany.expence he ſhould he at by keeping the Garriſons there, 
and that the like ſhould be done: with thoſe that ſhould be recovered 
from the Spaniards, hich ſhould ꝓe reſtored immediately after their 
recovery tothe Duke without any defalcation.to be made for the ex- 
pence of their. recovery ; and it wat, : moreover; covenanted that no 
peace nor ſuſpenſion gf Arms ſhauld:;be made inp Italy for above one 
year, wherein the Duke ſnould noube reſtored tozall Towns taken by 
the Spanihrds, or heldiby the French. The Dowager before theſe 
conditions were agrłed upon, and before the Towns ſhould be aſſigned 
over, would acquaint the Princes with them, informing them how much 
the Dukearas prejudiced by bringing the Spaniards into his Towns, 
and exhòrting them to a good, agreement, whereby all theſe evils 
might be rooted out; and the offer d them all fair dealing, with preſer· 
vation to hers and her Sons dignity and ſafety; but ſhe received no 
other anſwen to all this, but the ſame which had been made unta her at 
Valentina, The: Spaniſh Army went from Trins to St. 1a 5 where the 
Captain of the Town not awhit diſmaid by the good fortune which 
the Princes Forces had bad, nor terrified at what had befallen Tri- 
no, refuſed to accept of. honourable: propoſals. made by the Princes; 
and ſhew'd great readineſs and reſolution to defend the Town, though 
he ſaw himſelf every way begirt by Spaniſh Garriſons, and quite cut 
off from that part of Piedmont which held out for the Dowager; there- 
fore the Governour of Milla in went. with part of his men to Livorno, 
and from thence ro Ponteſtura, where he fell to fortifie that place, leſt 
the French might fuccour Caſalle by:that way, and the Prince remained 
with part of his men before Sr. Ia, knowing that the place was in want 
of victuals, wherewith it could not be full turaiſh'd:from any part, ſo as 
it would ſoon be forced to come to a Parley, He did, notwithſtand- 
ing, ſo beſiege it at a diſtance, as the Dowagers Commanders deſpairing 
to be able to relieve it, they reſolved to try diverſion 5 Marqueſs Vilia 
went therefore out of Turin with a body of Horſe and Foot, and with 
12 peece of Cannon he went to Mentcalleri, and from thence advanced 
to 4#1, that he might make the Prince riſe from before Sr, 7a: But 
finding that the Prince did not remove, and that he had not Forces ſuf- 
ficient to take that City, he return d to Turin: where joy ning with the 
Cardinal of Vallette, their joynt Forces amounting to 8000 Foot, 
4000 Horſe, twelve peece of Cannon, and 40 cart loads of Ammu- 
nition, they reſolved to go directly to relieve St. 14; marching at a 
ſlow rate, according to Yallettes cuſtom, they found the River Dora 
ſo ſwoln by rain as they could not throw a bridge over it ; ſo as they 
were fain totarry there two dayes; in which interim, the Prince com- 
ing with ſome Forces to the oppoſite ſhore, ſome ſleight skirmiſhes paſt 
between them: And the Cardinal and Villa being hindred by the River, 
and being ſtoutly oppoſed by the Princezand hearing that the Town was 
ſurrendred two day es before the time prefix'd; for ſurrender, in ca'e 
ſuccour ſhould come, the Cardinal of Valette, tothe end hat his en- 
{eavours might not prove altogether vain,fell upon Chiavaſſo, which re- 
ſo ution though it was then thought to be but to little purpoſeʒ y et ſinc e 
it ſuccecded, was very lucky tor the Dowagers party, They ſent to Turin 
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for four other peeces of Cannon, wherewith they planted their bat- 
tery againſt the Gare which Idols towards Crepentins. Tbe Prince 
and Governour of Millu were comet to relieverhe Tomi with 4000 
Horſe, and 6060 Foor, and weregattentd — called L Ere- 
mia, within a mile of the enemie Camp; where taking up their 
quanters, they put ihemſelves in hatele array ; and began nut onely to 
annoy che enemies quarters with their: Artillery, and with ſleight ex- 
cui ſions, but beiag come wirhin ſhot of Muskæt, they fell to $kirmiſh, 
verein ſome of the Spaniſh Hotſe that charged were beaten back. And 
juſt as che battle was ready to be given, to ich borhche French and 
Piedmonteſe prepared chemſelves with much Ccurage, came rhe Duke 
af Longueville, whom the King of France had ſent with 2000 Horſe, 
and 4000 Foot, when his Majeſty teard that the Spaniſh Army was 
encamp'd before Turis; a recruit which came yery ſeaſonably both to 
the Camp and to the Dowagers whole party, which did droop very 
much, At the Arrival of theſe men, which Ait upon the coming 
on of night, and the Spaniards Courage cooling, they retreated; the 
next day the Spaniards fiading how hard it would be to relieve the 
Town, by reaſon of the recruit which was come to the enemy, they 
began to prepare to be gone, which they did without any diſturbance, 
The Cardinal of Valette, and Duke of Lengueville, did then (end to ge- 
back, who was a Durch · man and Goyernour ofthe Town, wiſhing him, 
that ſince there was no hope of relief, he would ſutrrender. To which he 
anſwered, that he defired firſt to have leave to ſend to viſit the Spa- 
niards quarters z the which being granted him, and he being told by 
thoſe he ſent, that the Prince and Governour of Millain were gone; 
he promiſed to yield the Town, if it were not relieved within 
three dayes; and norelief appearing within the prefix d time, he ſur- 
rendred the place, and march'd out with 1500 Dutch, leaving ſach . 
French and Piedmonteſe there, according to Articles, as had foughe 
againſt the Dowager in the Princes behalf. The loſs of Chiavaſſs, which 
being recovered, opened the way to receiye and ſend out any thing to 
Twris by the Pee, made the Governour of Millan fortifie Creſcemine, 
which he had diſmantled a little before 3 to the end that Navigation 
the Poe, which (C hiavaſſo being recovered) was free from Turin to Ca. 
ſalle, might be blockt up by fortifying Creſcentins; but whilſt the 
two enemies Armies were buſied before Chiavaſſo, the Prince Cardinal 
was not idle, nor were his endeavours ineffectual: For coming out of 
Aſti, onely with his own attendants and ſome others, he over- ran the 
other part of Piedmont, where there being no forreign Garriſons, he was 
received by all the inhabitants with great applauſe, Ceva, Cuneo, Mon- 
doni, Beve, Salu3$0, Foſſano, Droueto, Buſcs, and Demonte, did willingly 
come in of themſelves to his own perſon, or to thoſe that he ſent to 
themzand all the chief Towns ot thoſe parts and places of any condition, 
beſides the mean people, All this was done without ſhedding of 
blood, and without ſhot of Musket, meerly our of the peoples devo- 
tion, and by Treaty of the Governours of theſeveral Towns: And 
putting Governours and Garriſons into them, he retreated to Foſſano, 
teſt Chiavaſſo being taken, the French might turn upon thoſe parts, and 
retake the Towns that had ſurrendred to him. Nor did he gue 3 amiſs, 
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for the adverſe Army turning upon thoſe parts, Sala e, at their very 
firſt appearance, ſent Commiſſioners to ſurrender it ielf in a friendly 
manner. The Duke of Longneville went then with his men to Carignand, 
and from thence to Racconiggi, ten miles from Faſſano; but be had no 
minde to go to Foſſano, thinking it ſtronger then it vas; nor would he 
meddle with it though Villa and Pianexæa ſtrove to perſwade him it was 
not ſo ſtrong as te thought: They therefore left him in Racconiggi, and 
went with the Dowagets men towards Foſſano, to make Longueville ſee 
the eaſineſs ot the Emterprizez who when they appeared, the Inhabi- 
rants thinking that the whole Campygcame, ſurrendred the Town that 
very night; but the Prince Cardinal was firſt retreated to Cuneo, the 
ſtrongeſt place of all thoſe parts, and peradventure of all Piedmont. 
From hence Villa and Pianezz4 went to Jene, which Town, though it 
were ſtrong enough, yielded the next day, The Governour Vargas, 
who was a Spaniard, retired with the Garriſon into the Caſtle of Bene, 
reſolving to hold it out to thelaſt : Villa and Pianezza divided the care 
thereof between them; Piane &æ quartered in that part of the Town 
which was neareſt the Caſtle; and Villa kept inthe field with the Horſe, 
to keep off ſuccour. Pianeg a began to make Trenches z and whileſt 
things were in this poſture, Duke Longueville appears with his men; 
who leaving the Caſtle to be takea by Planer za, kept alſo in the field: 
The mean while Plane a, who was come with his approaches to the 
Caſtle wall, fell to make 2 Mines under 2 Baſtions, whereunto, after 
nine days, giving fire, and a ſuffixient breach being made, he fell to aſ- 
fault, which was wirnſtood weakly; for the Defenc ants thinking to 
ſave their lives, by tetteating into the Keepe, minded getting thither 
more then fighting; but they were ſo hotly purſued, as that moſt of 
them were put to the Sword; and Captain Vargæ being wounded and 
taken Priſoner, the Caſtle was taken with much effuſion of blood. Theſe 
two places being taken Cunes remained, which was ſeparated from the 
acquiſitions made by the Prince Cardinal, and were likewiſe the worſe 
for being ſeparated from it: Prince Themaſo fearing it, eſpecially ſince 
his 2 was there, went with a body of men from Aſti to Mondovi, 
to try whether by leading ſome help he might free them both from the 
imminent danger wherein they were: But heating that Duke Zongee- 
ville was coming to aſſault him with Forces much ſtronger then his, he 
retreated to Ceva, from whence he joy d with the Governour of Mil- 
lain, who was with his Army in Aſti: Wherefore Mondovi being aban- 
doned by the Prince yielded to the Duke, who without any oppoſition 
made there a rendezyouz of Arms for his own, and for the Dowagets 
Forces, which were under her two Generals, joyn d with Longueville 
in that Eaterprizz. The French and Dowagers Generals hearing af- 
terwards in what weak condition @#»es was, they reſolved to go thi- 
ther; they had great hopes of taking it; for rhe Prince Cardinal would 
either go out of Cwneo, or he would not; if tie did, Corve; who was 
Serjeant Major there, offer d to yield the Town to them; and if not, 
they were ſure to take it, by reaſon-Qf the ſmall provifions that were 
theres and if they ſhould rakeir, ir would put an end to the Civil War, 
fince the Prince Cardinal, who was the Head of the controverted 
Guardianſhip , would be therein taken Priſoner 3 whereof Duke 
Pppp 3 Longueville 
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L ongyeville made himſelt ſo ſure, as he writthereof to the King, as of a 
thing done; but they were much deceived, for Cunto was not taken, 
and Turin waz loſt, which the Prince Cardinal did cunningly foreſee z 
for Prince Thamaſo whilſt he yas in Maydvvi, going to ſee him at Canes, 
and having earneſtly defired him, not to ſuffer himſelf to be encloted 
in that unprovided place, which was not ſuch as he ought to adventure 
his perſon therein, and therewith the whole affair, he abſolutely refuſed 
his advice; for he held undoubtedly, that if he ſhou}d go out, the Town 
would be loſt, and on the contrary, that the Governour of Millan 
would either come with all his Fgrces to relieve him, or that elſe he 
would goto Tarin, which he might eaſily take, all the Dowagers and 
French Forces being now in theſe parts; and the Siege of Canes being 
to be abandoned for the neceſſary detence of Turin, the freedom of his 
perſon, and the like of the Town would enſue; but theſe yery thoughts 
falling into the minds of thoſe who fought on the Dowagers behalt, 
they likewiſe knew what dangers Turin, and the Citadel, and the Dow- 
ager that was therein, would be ſubjeRto3 if when they ſhould go with 
almoſt all the Forces of Piedmont to an enterpriſe ſo far off, the enemy 
making uſe of the occaſion ſhould come ſtrongly againſt Twris, whilſt 
it was unprovided of defence: it was therefore thought neceſſary that 
the Cardinal of Valletta ſhould go with all bis men to defend the parts 
thereabouts3 which reſolution was approved of, and purſued by the 
Cardinal, and was as good, as neceflary ; and if it had been as well 
perform'd as it was platted, it hag, quite overthrovvn all the Prince 
Cardinals Counſels; for both T»yi» and the Dovvager would have 
been preſerved from qanger; and Cusco would have been taken, with 
evident hazard of the Prince Cardinals perſon; but the mistortune in 
performance marred the defign, and made good the Prince Cardinals 
opinion; when the Cardinal Valletta was gone, Duke Longueville went 
to Cyneo z and on the ſudden, in the night ſeaſon, aſſaulted the out 
Works, and forc'd the detendants, with much loſs to them, to forſake 
the Works and betake themſelves to defend the Walls and the Gates, 
which the aſſailants had well nigh taken as they purſued them: he there- 
fore had happily begun bis buſineſs, and bad fair hopes of ending it 
ſucceſi fully; but before the Trenches were begun to be made, the 
whole thred of the buſineſs was cut off by Letter of the Cardi- 
nal of Valletta s, wherein he fignified to Lengaevillo, that the Ene. 
my came very ſtrong againſt him, and that be could not poſſibly 
withſtand them, unleſſe he were: recruited with eight hundred more 
Horſe ; though the Duke was ſomewhat amazed at this demand, yet 
he readily ſear the deſired Hotlſe, that the Cardinal might have ap 
occaſion to fail in what was by common conſent agreed upon; but the 

want of theſe Horſe tore d the Duke to abandon Cuneo, and to retreat 

to a Town neer to Faſſano, called St. Albans; whereby one part of the 
Prince Cardinals judgement was verified, that Caneo would be aban- 

doned to relieve Turin 5; and the other part proved as true, not long at- 
ter; for Prince Thamaſo having had ſpeech with the Governour of Mil- 

lain in A fi, and having perſwaded him to relieve Cuneo, and his Bro- 

ther, at leaſt by diverſion, got of him 600. Spaniſh Foot under Mar- 

quels Caracena, and 2500 Horſe under Carlo dalla Gaita5 with expreſt 
promiſe 
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promiſe that all the reſt of the Forces ſhould immediately follow him 
to he went forthwith from thence, and came ſpeedily to Villa nuovas 
where getting 500 other Foot under Camp-maſter T#ttavills, he paſt 
over the Poe about the evening, and came by night to Valentino. Vil- 
la nuova, Carmagnuola, and Turin, make a juſt triangle; wherefore when 
news came to the other two Cities, that the Prince was come with a 
great body of men to Villa nuova, they were both much terrified, and 
began to cry out for help: The Dowager ſent Count Piveaſco forth- 
with to the Cardinal of Valletta, defiring that he would haſten to de- 
fend her and the City of Tarin; and the Cardinal fearing, no leſs then 
ſne, to be aſſaulted in Camagnuola, not knowing what to do, did not 
ſtir. The Prince kept in Valentino till midnight, giving out fitting 
Orders for the ſurprizal of T#ri», and in maturing intelligence with 
thoſe that guarded it; and having ordered all things well reſolved to 
aſſault the Town on four ſides: The Marqueſs of Caracena was ap- 
pointed to aſſault 'the Caſtle Gate with the 600 Spaniſh Foot, which 
were the very beſt of that Nation; that beating it down with a Petard, 
he might make himſelf maſter of it. Tattavilla was ſent to ſcabe the 
Wall between the Baſtion of S Maria, and that of Citts xvwova. Co- 
lonel Alardse was ordered to fall upon the Poſto di noſtra Signora to- 
wards the Citadel; and Count di Vich was ſent to faſten a Petard to 
Porta nav; and each of them had ſufficient Orders, Inſtruments, and 
Men, given them for what they had to do; each of them did punctually 
perform what they were appointed, at one and the fame time, which 
was at ſi xa clock at night; and the darkneſs of the ſeaſon was a great fur - 
therance to the enterpriſe 3 and yet Caracens could not faſten his Pe- 
tard; for he found the Bridge drawn vp, and the Ladders wherewith 
he was to ſcale the Walls were too ſhorts he notwithſtanding fell to 
break the Steccadoes which lay along the Courtain toward the Baſtion 
Verde; and entred thereby into the Garden of the Palla Ne Ducale. 
Totta villa, who was abandoned by his guide, who could not endure 
the noiſe of a Musket, mate ting alone with his Squadron, and groaping 
in the dark, light upon a Half-moon which was defended by 500 Soul- 
diers; and after having $kirmiſhed a while with them, he at laſt made 
himſelf maſter thereof; then entring the ditch, to fall to the Scalado, 
he alſo found his Ladders too ſhort; wherefore being called upon by 
Caracena, he veſolved to go to him, and being joyned, they entred the 
City by the Gorden, and formed two Squadrons upon Pia{Js San Fo- 
unn. The Dowager hearing that the enemy was entred the Town, 
withdrew with her Guard intothe Citadel, being waiced upon by the 
Lord Chancellor, ſome: of the chief Magiſtrates of Turin, and by a 
gre at many Ladies and Gentlemen. Caracena and Tuttavilla went to 
the Caſtle Gate, they broke the Portculles, and appli d a Petard to the 
Gate, which being thereby thrown down, the Horſe entred, which 
waited there to be let in. Fontana, Captain of the Gate was thought 
to hold private intelligence with Prince Themaſo, as alſo Amerino, Cap- 
tain of the 8Swiſſers who wete deputed to defend the Steccado; who 
being corrupted by moneys made no reſiſtance, but preſently paſt 
over to the Princes party; for which he was queſtion d by the Can- 
tons. Count Yiſchio, by reaſon of the great darkneſs, and 3 

made 
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m ade by the defendams, loſt his Guide, and his Petard ; ſo as not be- 
ing able to execute his Commiſſion, he entred the City by the Baſtion 
Verde; by which the Spaniards and Italians alſo entred, tte Caſtle- 
Gate not being as then opened; nor could Colonel Alardodo what he 
vas appointed, being ſtoutly oppoſed, but be entred by the Caſtle- 
Gate, which was now opened; ſo as betore full day the City was re- 
duced into the p wer of the Prince, not any of the Citizens appearing 
in defence; tor the Dowager had commanded, that upon pain ot death, 
none of them ſhould ſtir out of their doors; but when they heard that 
ſhe was retreated into the Citadel, and that the Prince was entred the 
City, they ran out to the ſtreets and P, with unuſual expreflions 
of joy, and flock'd about the Prince, wich incredible applauſe; but 
their congratulations, which laſted many hours, were not any hindrance 
to what was neceſſary for detence 3 for they preſently fell to block up 
the ways which led to the Citadel, to keep the City from being from 
thence aſſaulted z which was diligently obſerved all the reſt of the day: 
at night Lights were put in all the Windows, and the Citizens ſtood with 
the:r weapons in their hands, together with the Souldiers, to defend the 
ſtieets, tearing ſome ſallies out of the Citadel; and the Prince made 
the Rampiers be raiſed, to keep the City from being prejudiced from 
the Citadel, The next day things were better ſecured, by the entrance 
of the Governour of Millain, with the reſt of the Army; who, toge- 
ther with the Prince, viewing all parts as well withia as without the 
Cuy, by which the City might be entred, they munited it with Souldi- 
ers and other neceſſaries. To end the work, compleat the Victory, and 
to put an ead almoſt to the War, there remained the blocking up of the 
Citadel on the our-fide, and the keeping it from any ſuccour by con- 
tinval circumvallations, which required not the guarding of above 
three miles ; for tie Citadel was more then half begirt by the City. 
Five days after the City was taken, the French and Piedmonteſe Army. 
appeared coming from Caneo, who when they heard the ſad news of 
the loſs of Turin, . marched ſpeedily to relieve the Citadel; and find- 
ing no Trenches to keep them off, nor any Forces in the Field ro op- 
poſe them, they ſecured the Citadel : they quartered their men with- 
out, oppoſite to the City, towards 44 Porperata ;. and none but the chief 
Commande:s went into the Citadel, to kiſs the Dowagers hand, and to 
conſult of what was to be done. The Dowagers affairs begun to bet- 
ter a little by ſo ſeaſonable a ſuccour, and the French began to be much 
encouraged; the Spaniſh Army was in the City, and all the Citizens 
that were fit to bear Arms were very diligent to defend it; more- 
over, the Trenches which were over againſt the Citadel were in 
good order, and did ſhelter the City indifferently well from the 
ſhot which were made from thence. The Marqueſs of Caracena 
having aſſiſted therein with no leſſe diligence, then danger 5 who 
foreſeeing how much the defendants might be damnified by the 
Garden of the Carmelites which commanded the Trench and 
ſtreets of the City, if they ſhould be poſſeſs'd by the Enemy, pre- 
poſſeſy'd himſelf thereof, and munited it well, and put a good Garri- 
ſon into it; and therefore though both the French and Piedmonteſe, 
who were in the Citadel, did much deſire to aſſault the City, and to 


drive 
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Ave the Enemy from thence; yet the Cardinal of Valleite oppoſed 
it; and by bis Authority of Supteam Command of the French Forces, 
curb d the general deſire 5 yet being overborn by the General order 
of Lengwil and of: the other Commanders, and for that he would 
appear to have ſome hand therein, rather then out of his own addicti- 
on, he ;coolcnred; that 300 of the beſt men of the French Army 
ſhould, aſſault: Iy Cine Vrochis under the 2 Nereſtans 3 who 
accoſtad the walls, and fell on furiouſly z but being ſtoutly oppoſed 
were fte d go retreat; wich the loſs pt many of them; amongſt which 
the Marſhal Nereſt ans, and the Camp-maſters Alincourt, and Valiaci, 
rogetber-with other officers , and gallant Souldiers, and with little 
lais to the aſlaultedʒ by which, as well he, as the reſt of the Captaim, ha- 
ving found by experience how much harder it was then they had im- 
agined to recover the City, and the Dowager being put to great 
ſtreighes in the Citadel, they thought it fit that ſhe ſhould go from 
thence, and ſnould go, together with her Court, to S»ſ«3 which was ſo 
neceſſary as it was preſently dones ſhe went out with an undaunted 
ſpirit, bearing in her boſom two canſolations amongſt ſo many misfor- 
runes 3 che one chat if ſhe had been ſufſat d to Govern according to her 
own will ſhe had not fallen into ſuch mis fortune; the other, that the 
King her brother, who had brought her into that condition, would 
doubtleſly bring her out of it, at her departure ſhe left the Citadel in 
charge with the Duke of Tongaeuiiſe, who received it, as depoſited by 
her, in the King of France his name; ſordhe confiding but a little, up- 
on this occaſion, in the Piedmonteſe, and ia ſo great perplexity, and 
croſs fortune, not having Forces ſufficient to defend ſo important a 
place, threatned by ſo neer and powerful an Army, and not having 
where with to fight, nor to ſubſiſt tor above two moneths, ſhe thought 
ſhe could not do better, then to put it into the protection of the King 
her brother; being come forth, and attended by a competent number 
of hers, ſhe came to Saſa, where ſhe waited, looking in vain where this 
ſo great ſtorm would finally fall; a treaty of Truce was afterwards 
introduced between the Abbot Vase, in the Governour of Millain's 
name, and Mouſieur 4 Argenſen, on the behalf of the Duke of Longue- 
ville; which was deſired by Longueville, not ſo much for the ſcarcity of 
proviſion in the Citadel, as for the preciſe orders which he received 
from the King at his departure from Court, and which were often after 
reiterated 3 by which he was enjoyn d that he ſhould rid his hands as 
ſoon as he could of the Wars of Piedmont, to the end that they being 
over he might go into Flanders, or Germam; but Prince Thomaſo was 
totally againſt it, thinking any whatſoever Truce injurious to 
his cauſe, and to the whole buſineſs; and for that he knew, for 
certain, that the Duke had orders to rid his hands of the buſi- 
neſs as ſoon. as he could; ſo as departing with the forces he brought, 
and Valletie s men being diminiſhed, the French Forces grew very 
weak 3 for there was great ſcarcity in the Citadel 5 he moreover (that 
he might keep the Governour of Milla from conſenting thereunto ) 
added, that the Truce would be deſttuctive, not onely in relation to the 
Citadel of Turin, but to Caſſallez it being certain that by the Truce 
ſomereſpit would be given to them both; and did further alleadge, 
thut 
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that the Truce would be prejudicial to the affairs of Flanders, Germuny, 
and Spain, as ivel} as to thoſe of Picdment aby teaſon of itheatoreſaid 
oiders given o Lvngheui le, tu go 25 ſome ot thoſe parts; and that. the 
King of France, when he ſhould have reſpite fom the War of Pita. 
mont, would intead:thoſe other Wate the inore 3 but the Covetnour, 
who did not believe that Longile ville — ordetsy deſited to 
return to Millain; aad:beftreetromaherro! les of Wun an perhaps 
alſo, being diſtaſted that ſuch; A Garriſon (lioutd'not be put linto'the 
Citadel; when it ſhould: be taken, as he would hive 5/ andirhat ſo the 
victory ſhould not appear to be ht; but anothers; he-therefore' was 
for liſtning tothe Truce; ſo they choſe Depatiẽs to Negotiate? the bu- 
ſineſs; the Dowager choſe Marqueſs Villa. Ntince Thomaſo choſe Count 
Meſcerati,, the Cardinal of Valette, and Duke Longueville choſe 
Mouſier 4 Argenſonz and the Covernout of Millan choſe Abbor 
Vaſques; all the'e' meeting in Vallentino, the 'Truce was concluded, 
which was to begin on the fourth of Aug, and to end on the twenty 
fourth of october q the conditions to be theſeemem: +: © 
That the City, and Citadel, ſboali ramain in the Condition they were at the 
preſent, with power 10 either of therwto make what Fortificatidn they li ted; 
ſo 45 that neither of them ſhould. advance their works beyond & Line, which 
ſhould be drawn by common conſent between the Ciiy and the Citadel; that 
the Armies ſhould withdrew into their own Towns and Provintes, and 
ſhould forbear all Hoſtility 5; that dene ſhould go from bi own quarters, 
into the others, without 4 2 3; that Caſſalle ſbosld continue in the 
ſame. condition it was in tube preſentg onely that it might be Lawful for 
the French to change 600. fick and infirm Foot of the Garriſon' of the Ci- 
tadel, for 45 many ſtrong andi ue men; and that it might be lawful to 
change Priſoners, 1 + WWW 
The Truce being thus concluded, Arms were forborn. The Go- 
vernour retired to Milian, carrying fome of his Army along with 
him, leaving ſome in Pied mont, and quartering ſome of them upon the 
Confines 3 Prince Thomaſo was not onely unſatisfied with this Truce, 
but thought himſelf thereby injuted, thinking that the Governour of 
Millain had abandon d him when his buſineſs was at the faireſt, and 
when he was as good as in poſſeſſion of the Citadel; nor were the Em- 
perour, and the Infanta ot Flanders leſs diſpleaſed thereat then he, both 
of them apprehending that when the affairs of Piedmont ſhould be quiet- 
ed, Longueville wauld come down with his Forces either into Flanders, 
or Germany 3 ſo at they complained grievouſly theteof, all three, to the 
Court of Spain; which being no leſs ill ſatisfied therewith then they, 
feared that when the War ſhould: be at an end in P iedmont, it would for 
certain break out in greater fury in Catalognia; wherefore the Governor 
of Millain was very hardly ſpoken of in that Court; and the King of 
Spain being ſcandalized both far his ovvn affairs, and thoſe of others, 
and the Governour roundly ckeck d, and a ſtrict account required of 
him for it, it was generally thought, in 1t4/y,that the contention touch- 
ing the putting a Garriſon into the Citadel of Turin had made the Go- 
vernour of Millain make Froce, fearing that it might occaſion much 
ſtrite.z but the Govecnour alleadged nothing in his defence but the di- 
minution of his Forces, which was occaſioned by the many Garriſons 


which 
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which he was neceſſitated to leave in the Towns which were taken in 
Piedmont, whereby not being able to keep the Field, he thought it 
better to deſiſt with honour from that enterprize by the way of Truce, 
then to do it with ſhame, as he foreſaw he muſt ere long be forc d to do. 
But the expiration of the Truce ſhewed how little juſtifiable this his 
plea was; for though the French Army was recruited with new men 
during the time of Truce, and that no ſupply was ſent to the Spaniſh 
Camp, yet the Governour of Millain marched into the Field with more 
men then the French did, as ſhall be ſaid, But as the Governours plea 
in his own defence would not bear water; . ſo the Emperour and 
the Infanta's fear of Longuevill's Forces proved vain. For thoſe Forces 
were left behind in Piedmont, to the end that that Conntry might not be 
unprovided of men;and Longueville was ſent into Alſatia, wich onely the 
Dutch Regimear, to ſucceed Duke Weymer in Genetal of the 
French, which Weymer then dyed ; and yet the King of Spain, either 
to reſent this action of the Governours, or to ſatisfie Prince Thomaſo, 
commanded the Governour that for the future he would be adviſed by 
Prince Thomaſo. The Truce was not well concluded, when the Kin 

of France, and the Dowager were held to be the breakers of it; he by 
ker will having brought French into S ſa, A vigliana, and Cavor: Where- 
fore 600. ſick men of the Citadel of Turin being by the Articles 
of the Truce to be changed for as many ſtrong and able men, the Go- 
vernour of Millain would: Dy, ot the change; againſt which the 


French objected, that the recipfocal Articles ot the Truce did not oblige 
one party between themſelves they therefore ſaid, that the King and 
Dowager making joyntly one of the parties, they might do any thing 
between themſelves, without offence to the League; and on the con- 
trary, they complained that the Truce was broken by both the Prin- 
ces: for that the Prince Cardinal by authority of his pretence had made 
no leſs oy gy after the Truce, then his brother bad done by all his 
Forces; fince going without any Forces from Canes to the Maritime 
parts, he had obtained Vila France and the haven thereof by volun- 
tary ſurrender 5 as alſo the Fort S. Seſpirs, and the City and County of 
Nice, where he was received by the people with much applauſe; and 
that driving out the Goyernour of that Caſtle, which by art and ſcitua- 
tion was impregnable, he ſoon after forc d the Caſtle to ſurrende:: And 
that all the people had ſworn fealty to him, as to the Nukes Guardian, 
which was verily a great acquiſition; that City, Caſtle, and Haven 
being one of the chief keys of Piedmont, upon which the French had 
alwayes an eye, and were alwayes intent upon the recovery thereof, as 
part of Provence, which of ancient right did belong to the Crown of 
France; and this purpoſe 4000 Foot were at that time ſent from Pro- 
vence under that Governour, and the Kings Fleet kept hovering upon 
thoſe Seas; but that the Prince Cardinal had ſubverted theſe deſignes, 
who without Arms or any oppoſition, by the bare authority of his pre- 
ſence, and by the peoples ready obedience, had obtained a Fort which 
had already wearied the Forces of France, back d by a powertul Flect at 
Sei of the Turks, which was ſent to the taking thereof. 

The preſent conjunRure of times did aſſiſt the Cardinal much in this 
affair for the French Fleet, which kept floting upon thole Seas, and the 
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people of Prouence who came upon thoſe Confines, made thoſe of 
Nice much afraid that they ſhould loſe that Fort, it jt were not ſecured 
by ſome powerful Chieftain, in-thoſe dayes wherein they could look 
for no help from Piedmont, by teaſon of the great alterations that were 
there, and wherein the Dowager being neceſſitated to affign over het 
principal Towns into the hands of the French, they feared ſhe would be 
torc'd to do the like with Ne: So as they thought they could not do 
hetter for the Houſe of Savvy, in theſe perillous times, for the preſerva- 
tion of tha: important place, then to deliver it up to the Prince Cardinal, 
who for his own concernment would not ſuffer it to fall into the hands 
of others; and who by the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh Forces might de- 
fend it from the French, The: people of Prowence came neer to Varo, 
where they did and received ſome prejudices but hearing of the Truce 
which was made at Turin, they returned back; and the French Fleet 
which was feared would aſſault the Town at the ame time, either had 
no ſuch intention, or, as the people ſaid, and thought, was kept from 
acting any thing by a thick miſt. The French ptetended that this action 
of the Prince Cardinal in taking Nice after the Truce was made, was un- 
doubtedly a more open and maniſeſt breach thereof, then the Dowagers 
bringing in of French into S; eſpecially ſince it was done by one 
party, ta the great prejudice of the other: And they thought that Prince 
Thamaſo bad alſo brolen the Iruce; who when it was made, obtain d 
a Declaration from the. ſupream Senate of Fledmont, for the pu: ting of 
Cefars Decree in execution, touching the Guardianſhip and Regency, 
to the prejudice of the Dowagers Affairs which were chiefly in que- 
ſtion; though ſhe, in defence of her right, and to keep her Som ſove- 
reignty indemaified, which ſhethought was ĩntrenchd upon by Cæſara 
Decree, made the ſupream Senate of Savey declare both the Emperours 
Decree, and that ot the Senate ot Turin hall. Bur becauſe the Go- 
vernour of Millain, and the French, did truly obhſerve the Truce, the 
reſt did nothing to diſcompoſe it, but onely complained; all the time 
of the Truce the Fortificarionsot: the City of Taurin went on, and the 
French furniſh d the Citadel: with whatſoever it. wanted during the 
Truce ſome compoſure was alſo treated on between the Dowager and 
the Princes: For the Princes preſuppoſing that their advantage in For- 
ces ſhould make the Dowager. willing to divide, if not the name, at 
leſt the ſubſtance of Guardiaaſhip and Government with: them; and 
being deſirous alto to make che people ſee by. theſe overtures of Trea- 
ties, that wt at they did waz out of heceſſity, and not of choice, they 
ſent Meſſarati, a great Confident of heirs, to Suſa, ta:propound ſome 
terms of accommodation to the Dowager; which were: That ſhe 
ſhould be Guardianeis and Regent, and they her Aſſiſters or Coadju- 
tors; that all writings and diſpatches ſnould be ſigned both by her and 
them; that the Governours and other Officers ſhould be joyntly cho- 
n by ber and them; aad that the publick Revenues ſhould be alſo diſ- 
poſed of and managed by them joyntly. 

Theſe Propoſals were neither wholly tejected nor. wholly accepted, 
but thus moderated by the Dowager: That the ſigning which was de- 
fired by the Princes ſhould be granted them in things of greateſt impor- 
rance3 as in Leagues, Agreements made with Forreigners, Alienations, 

M atriages, 
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Marriages, in making perpetual Leagues, and the like: And touching 
the chuſing of Officers, that they ſhould haye leave to except againit 
any that they ſhould not confide in, in the Offices of greateſt concern- 
ment: And as forthe Revenues, that propoſal was totally rejected: No 
mention was made here, that the Dowager ſhould quit the League 
made with France, nor thatthe Princes ſhould paſs over from the King 
of 3pain's party to the French; a chief point, and which was the baſis 
and foundation of all agreemeat 3 from whence it might be ſeen, that 
theſe Negotiations had rather ſembl:nces then ſubſtance. But the 
French, who ſaw how bard it would be tor them to maintain the Cita- 
dels of Turin and of Cafalle, the one being in an Enemies Countrey, 
and the other far from any places which were held by the French, and 
environ'd with Spaniſh Garriſons, they began to bethink themſelves 
how advantagious it would be for them, if they could win'ovsr-Prince 
Thomaſo to ſide with their King; by which they ſhould not ohly ſecure 
both the Ciradels, but ſhould re- gain many places of Piedmont, by 
means oi the peoples favour, who they ſaw. were much inclined to 
Prince Thomaſo: They thought therefore to draw him over to them by 
large gratifications; they made very advantagiaus offers to him, where - 
in in proceſs of time, and upon occurrences, they enlarged themſelves. 

The King was gone. trom Paris to Dolpheny, the more to countenance 

his Siſter, and the Affaits of Piedmont 5 and when he was come to Gre- 
noble he was deſirous to ſpeak with ber, and ſent for her to come to him: 

She very willingly paſs d the Mountains, and went to ſee the King, 
with great hopes of receiving comfort from him in theſe her ſo many 
and ſo ſad afflictions; but inſtead of comfort or conſolation, ſhe found 
her ſelt wounded with yet a more mortal accident then all the reſt, 
Cardinal Richeliew being (as he always was) delirous to improve the 
Grandezza of the Crown of France, not content with ſuch Towns of 
Piedmont whereinto the Dowager had conſented (as hath been ſaid) that 
French Garriſons ſhould be put 5 nor being content with the very Cita- 
del of Turin, which was lately afligned over by the Dowager into the 
hands of the French, made the King deſire her that ſhe would permit 
thata French Garriſon, under a Piedmonteſe Governour, might be put 
into Mommiliano, the only refuge, and, as may be ſaid, the ſacred An- 
chor of the Principality. She had no readier anſwer for this ſo unex- 
peRed demand then her tears, which pour d abundantly down from her 
eyes; which, as they mitigated the Kings deſire, ſo did they the more 
exaſperate the Cardinal Richelzes's acrimony, who was the Authour of 
the demands who treating thereof afterwards with the Dowager, tried 

firſt to win her conſent thereunta by Reaſons, ſaying, That ſince ſhe was 

to fear het husbands Brothers, and that ſhe could not truſt much in her 

Subjects, ſhe ought to reſolve upon nothing but upon throwing 
her ſelf into her Brothers arms, and :bſolutely rely upon him: 

And when he ſaw he could not work upon her.by his reaſons, and 

found that her denial proceeded from her Counſellors, who were by 

her, who perſwaded her never to yield to any ſuch demand, he ſtrove 

to terrifie them with threats and angry looks, that they might alter their 

minds, and perſwade the Dowager to grant what the King demanded 5 

but his perſwaſions to het were in vain, and his threats and ſevere looks 
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as vain tothe reſt, for the Dowager not at all aſtoniſhed or diſmayed 
at her former advetſities, nor at this preſent demand, which was fuller 
of horrour then all the reſt, reſented the unjuſtneſs of the demand with 
a more then manlike courage; and her Officers and Adviſers, not 
daunted with the ſeyere threats of one that was likely to put them in ex- 
ecution, kept conſtant in their Loyalty to the Dowager, and to their 
Duke: Moreover, the Savoyards, who had ſome inkling of this buſineſs, 
being very averſe unto it, entred the Town with a Garriſon, reſolving 
to loſe their lives rather then it ſhould fall into the hands of the French. 
The Cardinal being more then meanly incenſed at this denial, began to 
ſic upon the skirts of the Dowager, and, in tevenge, deſited occaſion 
to ruine het affairs, which he was not long in meeting with; for Prince 
Thomaſo having ſent Count Meſſerati to the Court of France, to treat 
with the King and Richelies upon the large offers which were made him, 
he found them at Lions, in their return from Grenoble, and brought back 
word from the Cardina), That not only the offers which were made un- 
to the Prince ſhould be confirmed, but promiſed greater things touch- 
iog his pretentions with the Dowager, and that he ſhould be maintained 
and upheld therein, ſo as he would drive out the Spaniards that were in 
Turin; and that even the Dowager ſhould be excluded from theace 3 
for be would order it ſo as ſhe ſhould keep in Save, and that ſhe ſhould 
be forced to all his pretentions, except ſuch as the King could not with 
honour conſent unto: But all theſe offers would not prevail with the 
Prince, were it either that he doubted they would not be made good, 
having (mall reaſon to expect that more account ſhould be made of his 
concernmeats than what he appa:eatly ſaw was made of the Kings own 
Siſters z or were it that he was adviſed to the contrary by the Prince 
Cardinal, and by. Meſſeratis ſelt, who was totally inclined to the Spaniſh 
party: Bur reſolving not to break off the Treaty altogether, the Prince 
anſwered, That he would not accept of any of thoſe offers, unleſs he 
might be permitted to remain a friend to the Spaniards, or at leaſt be a 
Neut ex between the two Crowm; which not being granted him (for 
the King of France his only end in making him ſo great offers was, that, 
together with him, he might make War upon the State of Millain) the 
Treaty broke off; and yet the greatneſs of theſe offers, which at the 
preſent ſcemed to cffeR nothing, like ſeed fown in good ground, pro- 
duced afterwards new and more high pretentions, which brought forth 
at laſt the fruit of thoſe diſſentions and alienations which were at the 
preſeat expected; for the Prince, being proud to have ſuch offers made 
him by the King of France, began to be ſcandalized, that though be 
was a Prince, and Child of Si, and had been honoured fo in ap- 
pcarance, yet in reallity he was treated but as a private Cavalier, with- 
out any ſetled allowance, wh be might maintain his Court and 
menial Servants, but was fain io uſe means daily to the Governour of 
. Millain for his maintaining of them; and much more, that he had no 
independ:nt Authority or Command, as became a Prince of his con- 
dition; and though when the Truce was made, and wherewith the 
King of Spain was not well pleaſed, the King had oidered the Gover- 
nour of Miilain that he ſhould do nothing for the future without con- 
ſultog with the Prince: yet were it either that the Governour had ſome 


private 
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private Orders to the contrary, or that he was tied by his Order only to 
conſult, but net to execute, or that he abhorred to have his authority 
bounded by the Prince his pleaſure, he aRed not according to the 
Prince his opinion, but as he liſted beſt himſelf, from whence diſ ; ſa- 
tis faction grew daily. The Prince began to demand that he might have 
an Army depending upon none but himſelf, which he might manage as 
he would himſelf s and that he might have a certain perfix'd allowance 
ſetled for the maintenance of himſelf; and of his Court. 

Theſe were high demands; and ſuch as were not eaſie to be grant- 
ed, the ſcatcity of men and moneys in theſe times being confidered, 
and the preſent condition of affairs z but though the paſſages between 
the Prince and French had made the Court of Spain jealous of him, 
yet they made him as neceſſary for them, ſince they ſaw the French 
endeavoured ſo much to draw him over to them; ſo as neither the 
Ageats in 1:aly not the Court of Spain durſt exaſperate him by denials : 
his demands were therefore refer d by the King to Count Sirvela, who 
going to the Prince aſſured him ot the Kings good opinion, and ſaid 
he was very willing to give him ſatisfaction; but becauſe the Prince, 
when he came out of S4voy and ſided with the King of Spain, had ſent 
his Wife and Children to the Spaniſh Court, as Hoſtages of his fideli- 
ly, and had given her Commiſſion to put him and his whole Family 
into the protection of that Court; and that his Wife in pErformance 
thereof, by the conſent of Preſident Coſta whom the Prince bad given 
her for her Connſellour, had ſubſcribed a publick writing to that pur- 
poſe in Madrid, which the Prince would nevet ratifie, though he had 
been often deſited to do it; therefore the Count who was very willing 
to give him all ſatisfadtion, demanded the ratification of that writing, 
betore he would enter into any treaty with him, ThePrince, who 
when he had nothing to relie upon but the King of Spains favour was 
flow in ratifying it, was now more obdutate therein when he was ſo 
ſought umo by the King of France; fo as no treaty was commenced, 
the Count thinking it ſtood not with the Kings honour to proceed 
otherwiſe; and perhaps he had received ſucł inſtructions from the 
Court, to ptolong the concluſion of the treaty by propounding ſuch 
difficulties. The Governour of Mifxins carriage to the Prince co- 
operated to theſe proceedings, who was more liberal to him in furniſh- 
ing him with monyes then he had been formerly; and did more fre- 
quently follow his advice in the managing of War; and granted more 
unto him then he had formerly done; Heciatly in things wherein the 
main bafineſs was not concern d, to the end, that obtaining that in ef- 
fe& which he could not do by expreſs covenanting, he might adhere 
the more conſtamly to the Kings party; ſo as what by reaſon of the 
better ſatisfaction which he received, what by the progreſs which the 
Spaniſh Forces made in P ien, and by the yet greater which he hop- 


ed they would make, he bare the better with it. 

Let ur now rte aſſume the thred of Affairs which enfued , from 
whictretie Treaties of Peace, and the Iarerefts of Parties have a little 
deviated us. 

The Truce' being concluded, and the Duke of TLongseville being 
gone (as hath beem ſaid) into Alſatis, the Cardinal of Valletta died ny 

= Rivoli, 
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Rivoli, being much diſtaſted and anger'd at the heart, by reaſon of the 
unfortunate ſucceſs, which bad bapned in his Generalſhip, the blame 
whereof he ſaw was laid upon him; and his Brother, the Duke of Can- 
dale, who was joyn'd with him in the Government of the War, 
di:d ſeven moneths before him in Caſſalle; ſo the Arms of France in 
Piedmont wanting a Commander in chief, the King of France ſent 
Henry of Lorrein, Count d Harcourt, thither to be his General; he who 
by his Fleet at Sea bad happily ręcover'd the Iſlands of Provence from 
the Spaniards z who being come to-Piedmont a little before the Truce 
was to end, being defired by the Nuntio to prolong it, ſeemed very 
willing thereunto; yet the effects ſhewed that he dream'd of nothing 
leſs, then of conſenting to any the leaſt delay 3 but he appeared other- 
wiſe, that he might lull the Governour aſleep, and make him negli- 
gent in making proviſions; to the end that when the Truce ſhould be 
expired they might fall to War again, as he was reſolved to do: his 
reaſon of not proroguing the Truce, was, the neceſſity of relieving the 
Citadel of Caſſale, which was ready to be loſt if it were not ſpeedily 
relieved. On the contrary, the Governour of Millain, though by his 
Speeches and Demonſtrations he ſeemed to be wholly averſe to the 
prorogation; yet he defired nothing more, in his heart, then that the 
Truce might be prolonged , out of his thirſting after the ſame Citadel 
of CaſſalleQ. which being but weakly garriſon'd, and being every where 
begirt with Spaniſh Forces, he knew that by a long Siege it would 
fall of it ſelf into his hands; and thought that it was reduced even to 
extremity : but Prince Thamaſo who delired more to make the Citadel 
of Turin ſure, then to gain that of Caſſalle; and who, contrary to his 
will, had given way unto the Truce, was unwilling to have it prolonged, 
neither did he believe it would be; for that the new General, as well 
as the Goveinour, foreſeeing how prejudicial the prorogation would 
be to the Citadel, he was ſure it would never be granted: he therefore 
admoniſhed the Governour not to ſuffer himſelt to be fed with vain 
hopes, nor to truſt the enemies fair ſpeeches, who as ſoon as the Truce 
ſhould be expired would afluredly march into the Field; wherefore he 
exhorted him to be prepared, leſt he might be aſſaulted at unawares. 
The Governour was ot another opinion, either out of his deſire of ſee- 
ing the Truce prorogued, or being detained by the inconveniences 
which lying in the Field bears with ir, or by reaſon of the great ex- 
pences for neceſſary. preparations, which believing that they would be 
ſuperfluous if the prorogation ſhould ſucceed, as he believed it would, 
he defired to ſpares and finding that Harcosrs could not be rid of the 
Nuntio, who continually ſollicited him to prolong the Truce, he ar- 
gued that he had a good mind thereunto; but being at laſt aſcertained 
by the Prince, that the French who were quartered abroad in ſeveral 
parts of Piedmont during the Truce, now that it drew neer to an end, 
went to joyn with their General, who lay in Carmagnuola, he began to 
be un · deceivedʒ wherefore going from Millain, he went, but not with all 
his men, to Pavia, and from thence to Aſti, where he tartied obſerving 
the enemies proceedings; who giving ſtill good words, and holding 
on the treaty more then ever, would not ſuffer the Governour to de- 
ſpair of a good concluſion, which he ſtrove to make him believe was 
now 
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now neerer then ever: at laſt Harcourt making an Expreſs Meflenger 
appear at the very expiration of the Ttuce, who feigning to be lent 
from the Court, brougtt him preciſe Ofders from the King not co pro- 
rogue the Iruce/ bim to'carty on the War, be bad fare vel to all Nego- 
tiations, and alſo to the Nufitio, who out of hope of obtaining a proro- 
gation did ſtudy it mueh. The French when th ſeigned Poſt appeared 
were ready drawi ont in ordet; fg as the General; at the ſame time 
that he diſmiic d rhe Name, corfiifwided them to march toward Mont- 
calleri ; they being bow 9000 fighting men, whereof about 7000 
Foot, aud the reſt Horſe , thoſe Piedmomeſe being numbred in, who 
were come to joyn with him under Marqueſs va. The Governour 
underſtanding (contraty to His expedition) that the Treaty was over, 
went from 4## to Va fra, where he beard: from the Prince, that 
the French marched to Cheri; andifierefore be counſelled him to draw 
neer to St ale and to the Towns witkin a mile of Villa franca, by 
the ne gahourhood whereof he nge fecure Cheri, and oppbſe any de - 
ſign ot the enemy, withonr expoſing his men to danger being ſo neer 
nila mvs; he ſent him word that He would come out of Turm with 
1000 Foor, and 605 Horſe, and that Ke would come to Cheri by the 
way of the hills, (was che enemy being aſſaulted: by one of them before, 
and by the other behiad, he might undoubted h be diſcomfited. Cheri 
is 2 Tou of large circuit, aboundiag in all things, full'sf Inbabitants; 
and being one of thoſe which- made up the eircle of the ſiege of 
Gaſſalls , Harcourt having caſt his eye upöm it, thinking that if he 
ſhould rake it, he might opnla: ſure and fit way tõſend relief to Calle, 
which: was now his chief imtent. There were but five hundred 
Dutch in Cheri, vhO were ſent tlilthet, when the Fruce was expired, by 
the Prince unde r Colonel meſtre, together wirli ſome troops of horſe, 
too ſmall a number fon ſo great a circuit. ThEGovettiour of Millain ſent 
the Priace word from Villa frame th he would advance, and wiſh'd 
him to do the like from Turin ʒ; to tlie end, that eutloſing the Enemy 
between them, they miglit eaſily roue them: But fortune often makes 
a laughing ſtoch of the beſt grounded delightFy/ the Governour being 
come totiie foot of a hill, which was the mid-way between him, and 
Harceart, aad which kept the French aud thoſe of Cheri, from 
diſcovering the Spaniſh Army: The Governour defer'd paſſing over 
this bill till the next day, which if he had done the ſame day, as undoubt- 
edly./he might, Hartourt would not have dated to attempt Cheri, for 
fear of being affaulte@ bythe Governour, whom he would have ſeen 
upon his back's and the Inhabitants and Garriſog of Cheri, encour:ged 
by the Governours being ſo neeri would have done more then they d d 
in their on defence: but no oppbſtom appearing, Harconre came to 
the Town; fremwhenee · ſix Troops of Horſe iſſued forth, and skir- 
miſtied four hours ſpace with 400 Fiedth' Hotſe, which were the firſt 
that appeared. But'afrer a long fight, the main body of the French 
Army came up unte them, which forced the others to retreat to Cheri, 
upon whom the Gates of the Town being ſhut, left the enemies Horſe 
might enter a longewitiychein, they ran as faſt'as they could towards To- 
rin, . whither they got ſafeand-unpurſucd,” The French being come 
to· Cheri wete not long in planting their Cannon againſt the walls, but it 
Wes 
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was more then needed ; for thoſe of Cberi ſeeing none appear to aſſiſt 
them, aad wanting men enough to defend the Town, they feared to 
be plundted; So as the ſame nigbt, without the conſent of the Dutch 
Captain, they by Marqueſs Vis means attieled to ſurrender the 
Townithe next day Prince Thomeſo;who-warched wil his men towards 
cheri, might ſee the Dutch that werte come out of Cheri come towards 
bim, and the Governour who bad paſt over his in another part, heard of 
the ſurrender. They both were aſtoniſhed at the news of ſo ſudden a ſur- 
render; and having loſt the hopes of their expected victory; they halt- 
ed upon the Hills, expecting to hear from one another, what they. were 
to do next; But Harcourt hearing that the Gavernour.. adyanced;left his 
b ggage, artillery, and all incumbrances behind in Cheri, and march 'd 
with his men into the field, and advanc d to fight him 3 which when the 
Governour heard, he made two ſquadrons of Horſe, and ſome Muſ- 
ketiers, advance, that they might fall upon the enemies Van; and im- 
mediately ordered Don Fohn di Garrai, to draw out the Souldiers in 
order; and whilſt the Horſe which were ſent before by the Govern- 
our skirmiſh d with the enemies Van, Carpano Captain of the Spaniſh 
Horſe, and Tavanes Serjeant Major of the French Army, were hurt; 
but Harcout hearing that Prince Thomaſo was faln down from the hills 
and was come to aſſault him on the back, leſt he might be taken be- 
ta eenthem, made his Reer his Van, and with ſpeed retreated to Cheri, 
whoſe Inhabitants were doubly blamed upon this account; Firſt, for 
having been too wore ſurrendring, when two reliefs were ſo neer; 
Secondly, for not having advertiſed the Prince of the enemies going 
out of the Town, when they went to encounter the Governour, for 
then he might have advanced, and might have recovered the Town, 
might have tak en the baggage and artillery which were left therein by 
the French, and might have talne upon the enemy joyntly withthe 
Gove. nour. The Governour, when he ſaw the occaſion was over,; went 
to 5antena, a Town within three miles of Cheri, upon the way by which 
you go from Cheri to Carmagnuela; and muſtering all his men toge- 
ther he reſolved to beſiege the enemy, from thence, who were in Cheri. 
And knowing by thoſe tha: he had takea, that they wanted victuals very 
much; be made account, that ſince they could receive none but either 
from Carmagnuola or Mantcalleri, he might hinder any from coming 
from Carmagnuola, by his keeping at Santena, and might allo keep any 
from coming from Mentcalleri, by ſeading a Garriſon of a thauſand 
Foot thither, and ſome Horſe, and that conſequently the Town would 
quickly be relinquiſn d for want of food; which Harcourt foreſeeing, 
he thought by one and the ſame meaus to free his men from Famine, and 
(which was his main end) to ſend relief to the Citadel of Caßalle, which 
ſtood in great need thereof, He therefore ſent 400 Horſe out of the 
Town, with men en crozp, who paſſing by the bills of Montferrat which 
lead to Caß alle, met with no oppoſition , except at the village Gazzino, 
where ſome Troops. of Prince Thomaſos Horſe were commanged by 
his General. Don Mauritio, who though they made ſome reſiſtance, yet 
the French made their way valiantly thoro them, and got with little 
loſs into Caſſalle; and Marqueſs Villa came forth alto with almoſt all 
t'e Dowagets Horle , and thereby not onely freed the Towa from 


Famine, 
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Famine, which began to be very great, but thought alſo to get food fot - 


the Town; but he intended firſt to fall upon the Prince, who over- rad 
the parts about Montcalleri, and raiſed contribution: And to the end 
that he might not be hindred by the Enemies Army, the reſt of the 
Horſe march'd out at the ſame time and faced the Enemy, thinking by 
this means to keep them within their quarters: But being met by the 
Enemies Horſe, he was forced to retreat once more into cheri; nor did 
the ſame Horſe fare more fortunately in the ſally which they made our 
by night not long after, with intention to fall at unawares upon the 
Horſe quarter, which being commanded by Gonzegs, lay in Poirino , 
a Town not far from Santena; for the firſt Charge being ſtoutly with- 
ſtood by Aiſaldo, who was Captain of the Horſe guard, the veſt of the 
Horſe had time to put themſelves in order who charging the Aſſailants, 
after a long diſpute and :much reſiſtance put them to flight, and took 


Ai ſalds from them, who being wounded in the head was carried away 


Priſoner by them. And for all this, thoſe that remained in Cheri 
wanted bread; ſo as the Erench were forced to go elſewhere to get vi- 


ctuals, if they would keep there :: They therefore endeavoured to get 


ſome from Chia ver ao, which though it was ſome what ſar off, and di- 
vided from Cheri by the Poe; yet the water being then ſo low as that it 
was foordable, they thought that by great conducts they might ſecure 


the paſſage 3 and becauſe Cheri ſuffer'd more in want of Griſt then 
Grain, and Chiavezzo wanting Grain; they ſent Loads of Grain thi- 
ther, and brought as many Loads of Griſt from thence 3 whereby they- 


* 


thought they might ſuſt ain themſęelvs, and prolong the Siege; which 
they might have done, if a proviſton had not been found agalnſt it; for 


the Governour had (ent before to break dowa all the Mills of the parts 


thereabouts, and placed Garriſons in the Towas neer the high- ways, 


by which the Convoys paſs d, and made the Countrey people be rea- 


dy with their Arms in band, to oppoſe any of the Enemy that ſhould 


paſſe that way 3 ſo as the Conuoys being often routed nproviſion 


ot bread grew very ſcarce in that: Town; yet Marqueſs Villa; ac- 
cordiog to his promiſe., brought ſome relief from Carmægnuola to the 
great Famine that was in Cheri, which he did luckily and without oppo- 


tion ; for the Governour having removed his Quarters from Jantena to 
Poirine, the way which leads from Carmagnuols to Cheri was left al- 
moſt open, which whileſt the Governour tarried at Santena was quite 


block d up: But this relief being but very ſlender, it being-a6 more 


then what was brought en croupe behind 600 Horſe, and the French ha- 
ving no hopes of any more from elſewhere, it was impoſſible for them 
to tariy longer there, eſpecially in reſpe& af / ſtraw which the horſes 
wanted extreamly, Almoſt all the French Hosſe-which were in Pied. 
mont were in Cheri, which if they ſhould be loſt, neither the Citadel 
of Turin, nor Chiavexxo, nor any Towns of Fiedmont, could be longer 
kept; and the very Citadel of Caſſafe was held as good as loſt if theſe 
horſes, wl ich we e the ſinews of the French Forces, ſhould be loſt : 
And wany things made againſt the coming of new recruits from France; 
for the King, befides proviſions made for the Wars of Flanders and 
Germany, was wholly bent upon the Eaterprize of Catalagnia, which 


was at that time in inſurrection aga * the King of Spain, and had 3 
rre ”Y 
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all tbe Forces that he could raiſe in his Kingdom thith@ ; ſo as no wife 
mag could dream of any-ſupplies: To demand conditions of the Ene- 
my was ti to al tuine of the King of France his Forces, and of both 
his aud ſhe Dowagers hanqur; for the Priace and the Governour 
knowing very well hat advantage they bad would not have been ſatis- 
fied with maaa conditions; and if they ſhould have yielded to any con- 
ditions, they would have demanded the Citadels of Turin and Caſſale, 
C hievazz4r and wha:ſcever was then upon the point to be loſt3 nay, 
they would hardly have pardoned the Souldiers lives; fo as they would 
have pretended to as plenary a victory by way of agreement, as if they 
had won it by force of Arms. It therefore was more honourable to 
vencure life in maintaining the Towns they yet had, then OI 
to abandon them to the — Harcourt was thus generouſly. mind- 
eg; who being in theſe ſtreights would rather run the bazzard of his 
lite aud fortune, then be forc'd to yield to ruinous conditions: nor 
did this his Generoſity prove vain; for Fortune, which always fa yours 
the couragious, ſeemed to be deſirous to preſerve this gallaat Com- 
mander for more glorious Victories. He was to do one of three things, 
ro get fromthence, and to eſcape an'ipnominious and ruinous ſurren- 
der; he muſt either get into Ch ave by the ſame way by which he 
had cauſed victuals te be brought, and from thence to the Citadel of 
Turin; at elſe go towards Baiiighters;' a Town which ſtands upon the 
Skirt of the hill, and from theace go rhrough the Langbe to Alba; or 
elle (which was the moſt dangerdus undertaking) get into Carmuznuols 
by the way of Santena, which the Governour of Millain had lately a- 
bandoned : The greateſt danger of the laſt lay, that whereas if he 
ſhould beiake himſelf to either of:the other two, he went ſtill further 
from the Enemy; by the third he ſhould fall · into his very jaws; yet 
Harcourt bked the laſt beſt, for if he bad endeawoured to get into Chi- 
a hy tbe firſt way, he muſt paſs through the narrow ways of the 
hill; and in caſe heſhauld be purſued by the Enemy, he muſt be forc'd 
to abandob his Cannon and: ha Haggage if he ſhould go the ſecond 
way, which:was exceeding troubleiome, he could carry neither victu- 
als nor ammunion with him ; and being to march ſtill through an 
Enemies Cauntrey he expoſed himſeif to apparent danger of being 
routed, ' if the Governour of Millais thould follow and overtake him: 
He therefore choſe the third way as che ſecureſt, though fulleſt of dan- 
ger. And becauſe he bad made a falſe March to be? beaten when he 
ſtirt d not. i teveral nights before his coming, it hapned that when he 
cauſed it to be bearen the night that he went away, the Enemy either 
did not heat it, or believed it to be feigned, as were the former; ſo as 
he had time aud conveniency to be well advanced with his men before 
the Enemy knew he was gone; but though he ſhould have purſued 
him he could not have ſpeedily overtaken him, for ſeveral reaſons: But 
how ſoever he feat his Horſe after him to gall him on the Rere; but it 
was late ere theſe get to im; and when they came they found the Ene- 
my engaged with the race, who coming from Montcalleri fell upon 
them, believing that the Governour would do the like at the ſame time 
on his fide, The Prince gave a furious and gallant affault, with vari- 
ous fortune for a while; but the French finding that the Spaniſh Amy 
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was got up untothem, they placed their Artillery loaded with Musket- 
bullets, in the Kere, aud turning them upon the enemics horſe, they hurt 
them not a little and therefore being forced to forbear, partly in expecta- 
tion of the teſt of the Army 5 partly to keep from being further pres 
judiced,they advanced no further the Prince his own perſon was much 
exed, by the valiant reſiſtance made by the French but at laſt 
he made himſelt maſter of a Bridge which they had abandoned ; the 
coming os of night, which was very dark, and the Countrey being 
full of underwoods, and Riyulets , kept the Governour from falling 
upon the French, whileſt they were in Pight with the Prince; for he 
thought it better to make the Victory ſure, by deferring the Combat till 
the next day, then to undergo thoſe dangers and difaſters which bat- 
tels by night are ſubject unto 3 but Harcourt reſlecting upon the dau- 
get be ſhould be in, if Carrying till broad day) be ſhould be aſſaulted 
on both ſides, he fell upon the Prince at midaight ſo furiouſly, as 
though he was ſtoutly reſiſted, he got the better of the buſineſs, he 
regained the Bridge, over the which he paſt his men before the daw- 
ning of the day, and ſecured both them and himſelf; when day was 
up, the Governour found that the aſſured victory which he had promi- 
ſed himſelf over night bad eſcaped his bands 3 which if it had fallen 
out otherwiſe, it had undoubtedly put an end to the War: as this ſuc- 
ceſs redounded much to Harcewrts Glory; ſo did it occaſion much 
murmuriag againſt the Governour, in 22 and in particular, by 
your Prince, who complained, as it the Goveinour out of private 
rancour and indignation , had by affected delay and flow marching 
- ſhun'd falling upon the Enemy (who it he had been taken in the mid(t 
between them, he muſt of neceffity have been overthrown) as if he 
had not anely not cared to put an end to the War, foto keep the Prin- 
ces from obtaining their pretences, which he ſeemed not to wiſh well 
unto 3. but as if he bad expoſed the Prince bis perſon to the Forces of 
2 more powerful Enemy, to the end that he might be defeated , and 
have his on perſon endangered: the Piedmonteſe joyned all, general- 
ly wick the Prince in his Complaints, and not a few of the Captains of 
the Spaniſh Army; who could not know why , hen the Governour 
might have followed the Enemy in a ſtraight line, he had purſued him 
in an oblique one; and ye: there wanted not ſome who defended this 
action, alleadging in excuſe of what had hapned, that the Governours 
ſlowneſs was not ta be aſcribed to affectation, or to any ſiniſter inten- 
uon to the Prince , hut to a good rule in War, which ſays, it is beiter 
to make à bridge of gold tor an enemy to march away over, then by 
incenſiug him to małe him deſperate, and put the whole affair in ba- 
zard g they praiſed him, for that he had been contented to free Cheri 
from the Enemy, without unſhe thing a ſword, or endangering his men; 
applauding the genius of the Spaniards, who ate known by fo many 
experiences to (hun; pitch d battels as much as they can, and never to 
come unto any, but when forced by neceſſity; aftes this the Governour 
ſent towards Aub and NA, to drive all the French out of the lower 
Mantfervat 3, and to this purpoſe he fent the Camp Maſter Emilio 
Ghilins, to drive them from e Neue, and Babbio, two Caſtles neer this 
part of. Mantferrat, where _ French were as yet 5 who * 
rrr 2 them - 
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themſeſves better then it was thought they could have done, he ſent the 
Marqueſs of Caracena thither atrerwards withihis Brigade; and with 
ſome pieces of Artillery z who drove the French from -both thoſe pla- 
ces, und teduced themito his powgr within three diys ſpace: thus rhe 
Govefrnovr having put ſtrong Gattiſous into the Towns of Piedmont, 
and leftiq oo Fot and 1000 Horſe with: Prince Themafo, under- 
camp Maſter ulegnins; che winter coming on, ke retired withthe reſt 
ot the- Mmy to the State of Millan; and having quartered chem in 
ſeveral parts of that State, he prepared all that Winter for dhe next 
years War: this meanwhile theibuſineſs was not given over between 
the Citadel and the City of Tarins: for as ſoon as the Truce was ex- 
pited , thoſe of th Citadel began to draw neet the Enemies Fortifi- 
cations, by new.'Dredches;:and works under ground 3 anda having 
ſprung u Mine, a fierce Sklrmiſn enſued by which thoſe of the Cita- 
del advanc d to vety acer the Trenches of the City, and-could not be 
driven ſtom thence till the next night, when the Princes Sbuldiers, 
having alſo ſprung a Mine under the Enemies new ad vancements, they 
alſo made great aſſault; wherein though they were ſtoutiy reſiſted, 
and were repuls'd more then once yet they got the better of the bu- 
ſineſs, and made thofe of the Citadel not onely forſake the tation 
wherein they were ; but forced them to retreat a little more backward 
then where they had been before: they then fell to make uſe of their 
Artillery z thoſe of the Citadel endeavoured to beat down the great 
Tower in the great FN, from whence they -wereplay'd upon inthe 
Citadel ; and thoſe without ſtrove to beat down the Keep within the 
Citadel, from whence the houſes of the City were beten down by 
the Artillery of the Citadel; and each of them obtained tbeir ends, 
but not alike; for the Fower, after above 2000 Cannon ſhot, was 
beaten down to the ground: and the Keep of the Citadel was onely 
beaten down ſo low, as the City could 1eceive no prejudice from 
thence; but notwithſtanding, the City and Citadel continued plying 
one another with Musket, and Cannon ſhot, whereby many were ſlain, 
and many hurt, and amongſt the reſt) Mounſieur di Cauogne, Gover- 
nour of the Citadel, received a ſleight hurt in the face; and in this 
manner did things continue he: e all the Winter;; In which interim they 
forbare not to fortifie the City againſt the Citadel: Harcourt being with 
them who were preſerved at the Bridge gotten to Carmagnuola, quar- 
tet d his mea in thoſe Towns of Pied mont which held yer for the Dow- 
ager; amongſt which were Sala V, with all the Marquiſate, Albs, Foſ- 
ſano, Chiraſco, Savigliano, Bene, Carmagnuola, C hiauaſſo; and yet Har- 
court was not idle; for he furniſhd the Citadel of Turin with ſuch 
things as were chiefly neceſſary, for ſome moneths 5 and when the Go- 
vernour of Mifain was retreated , he vex'd ſome Towns which held 
for the Prince; he took Buſce, a Town between Cuni and Sawigliano, 
and paſſing to Reſſona, and Drovere, they yielded to him upon conditions, 
before his men came to him: he went then to RoveZo, which havin 
eafily taken, he quarter'd there all that Winter; but the French were 
generally hated by the Piedmonteſe, who taking up Atms denied to 
pay them uſual contributions; and abhorring their government, de- 
clared themſelves for the Prince 3 who that he might not ſpend that 
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idle in Turin to ſcour the parts 


Winter idely ſent the haxle which, 
about C} . „ where, ip ether 3 much other hurt which he did- 
müchi, gohich the French deſired to te- 


be eig chat Tober) 
lieve, but could never do its the Governour of Millain met alſo with 
a no inconſiderable encounter, kgs ein be loſt five Troops of Horſe, 

which were 3 heh in N ftan % and kept the territories of Canava 


from peing qy of Cafaije : which Troops 
whilſt they Y Aa 4 —_ * unawares, by four 
hundred Hoca 42 t of C ew ſome of them; 


took other ſome prifogers , „and. a0 d but very few of them to 
eſcape : and yet all this while, » peace and agreement was treated on 


between the 9 he Princes, not Wen gelire to ſee it 
Effeted, 28 y 4x 


— 
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The Contents. 


Ou ſhall read inthis Book the Treaties of Agreement between the Dom- 

ager and the Princes aud the 1nicrofit between the Princes and 
the Governour of: Millliti z Now the Govexnour goes with a powerful Ar- 
n to Caſlalles how it & relieved by Harcourt; how be fought the 
Governour before be could bring in the ſuccour, and had the better of the 
Fight, and did not onely relieve but perfettly free the place. Harcourt, 
being victorious, goes preſently to Turin; he takes the Capuchins 
Bridge over the Poe 3 fortifies himſelf there; and afterwards begirss the 
City with a wait line, and endeavonrs to get it by famine, Prince Tho- 
maſo being in it 5 but ere long he ſeeth the Governour upon the Hills 
with a powerful Army, coming to relieve the beſieged Prince; the Go-- 
vernour finding it impoſſible to bring the ſuccour by that way, tryes to get 
4 paſs over the River, towards Montcalleri: and beving gorten it, he 
paſſerh over the Poe; where quitting the Hills, he takes np new quarters; 
and thinking to make the French abandon the enterprice by famine, he 
paſſeſſeth himſelf of the Avenues by which Victualls were brought to the 
Camp; ſs 4s they would have been quickly made to remove, had not Prince 
Thomaſo,who was impatient of delay, made ihe Governour to fall upon 
the Enemies Trenches, and to relieve bim ſo; which falling ont anfor- 
tunately, and the Governour not thinking bimſelf any longer ſafe in his 
quarters beyond the Poe, returns to hu quarters upon the Hills; where 
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he tarried aftifing the befieged in what he was able, till the City was 
ſurrendered ] which bapned two monethu, and eleven days after the un- 
fortunate aſſault given to the French Trenches , that the befieged City 
might be relieved. Prince Thomaſo comes ont of Turin, and retreats 
to Iaurea; where he «« defired by Monſigniore Mazzarini ; who was come 
Embaſſadour from the King of France into Piedmont 4 little before 
Turin w4s ſurrendred, to joyn with the French : but Count Siruela 
coming to lim from the Governoxr of Millian, he makes new capitula- 
tions with him, to joyn with the Crown of Spainz and the Connt Della 
Rivera, being ſent by the ſame Governour , is the ſame purpoſe, to the 
Prince Cardinal, the Embaſſadour Mazzarini beving notice thereof, 
forcath Prince Thomaſo ts joywn with the French upon conditions 3 one 
of which wigs that the Prince ſhould go to Paris within one moneths ſp ace 3 
which capdition was not obſerved; for the Prince inſtead of going 10 
France, paſſeth ſecretly to Nice, where he and his brother re- confirm 
their union to the crown of Spain, to Rivera; the Embaſſador Mazzarini 
who went 0 Nice, to confirm the one Prince, and to draw the other over 
to the French pariy, labonred the contrary very much; at the ſame time 
the Governosr of Millain « ſent for into Spain, and is ſucceeded in 
that Government by Ceunt Situela; the French go to Montcalvo, take 
the Town at their firſt arrival, and afterwards the Caſile, which yiclds 
without expecting ſuccour. 


Hough the Princes ſaw their cauſe brought to an advantagious 
condition through the affiſtance of the Spaniſh Forces, and by 

© the Popular fayour, and that they had the better of the Dow- 

ager, who, had not as yet been affiſted by the French, anſwerably to 
her need; yet finding it very hard to recover the chief Towns of Pied. 
mont, ſome of which were fallen into the French- mens hands, ſome 
into the Spaniards; and the Citadel of Turin, which was the head and 
foundation of the State, at the preſent poſſes d by the French; which 
if it ſhould be recovered was likely to fall, contrary to their will, 
into the hands of the Spaniards; they did inwardly reſent it, and 
began at laſt to find that, by experience, which before theſe com- 
motious it was impoſhble for them to comprehend by Reaſonꝭ that they 
were not likely to be concern d in the good of any victories they bad 
got, or hoped to get 5 and that by overcoming, they overcame not for 
themſelves, nor for the Duke their Nephew, whoſe protection they 
pretended 3 but that they ſubmitted themſelves , the Duke, and the 
Principality of their family to the diſpoſal of others they might alſo 
conceive how little reaſon they had to rely upon the Spaniſh Forces 
which were managed with ends differing from theirs, and aimed at 
things much more differing z eſpecially if that were true which the 
Prince complained of ſo bitterly, that the Governouc of Midain had 
abandoned him, in the dangerous conflict which he had at the Bridge 
Dellarotta; they alſo ſeeme4 to have reaſon, not onely not to confide 
in, but to abhor the ſavour of, the Spaniards, which looked more after 
their depreſſion, then their exaltation; as they might find, moreover, by 
the Truce concluded ſo unſeaſonably, and contrary to all expectation, 
before Turin; and much more by their pretending to put a om | 
arriſon 
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Garriſon into tte Citadel of Turin: theſe things did Certainly cauſe 
much greater Com motion in the Dowager, who was powerfully aſ- 
ſaulted by her enemies; weakly piotected and defended by her friends, 
b reſt at che ſame time by both of them of her chiefeſt Towns, and 
even of the City and Citadel of Turin: beſides, forced by the Cardi- 
nal of Richelics to yield to unreaſonable conditions, or elſe to be 
fiercely proſecuted by his bitter malice : all wiſe men thought there- 
fore, that the frequent Negotiations which paſs d allWintet long be- 
tween'the Dowager and the Princes, would have produced the delired, 
and ſo neceſſary agreement; but they were deceived. | 
The Princes wete at the preſent in much Authority and Grandezza, 
and were, with no expence to themſelyes,brought by the Spaniſh Forces 
almoſt to what they deſited. The Prince Cardinal was poſſeſs d of the 
City, Fort, and almoſt of the whole County of Nice, of Cuneo, Mon- 
dovi, of the Marquiſate of Ceva, and almoſt of all Piedmont, from 
Carmaznuolatothe Sea. Prince Thomaſo had the City and County of 
Aſti, Trino, together with the Caneveſe, the Valleys and Cities of Inu- 
784, Birla, and Auſta, and the City of Turin: They executed all Juriſ- 
diction in all theſe places; they choſe all Officers and Governours; they 
received all uſual Revenues and impoſed Taxes; the people did not on- 
ly freely follow them, but readily obey d them; they had moneys from 
Spain to maintain the prefeat Wars, and their Courts; and, what was 
moſt conſiderable in theſe ruptures, they were much ſought to by the 
King of France, by whom, before this War, they were not only kept 
from the Guardianſhip and Regency, but baniſhed out of Piedmont, as 
publick Enemies : Wherefore confidering their former condition, their 
preſent Stare, and what they were to be, if, abandoning ſuch noble ac- 
quiſiions, they ſhould ſubmit to the Dowagers Regency; it was im- 
poſſible that they ſhould forſake their preſent fortune, to receive after- 
wards, as a great tavour from the Dowager, their Childrens Portions, 
which were ſo ſhort of the ſplendour they lived in now: Neither did 
their ends and hopes ceaſe here; for believing that the Gove nour of 
Millain would undoubtedly put them the next Spring in poſſeſſion of 
the Citadel of Turin, they thought they ſhould have atchieved their ut- 
moſt pretences, and be become abſolute Arbitrators of all things; and 
that they ſhould be in a condition, not only of not receiving Laws from 
the Dowager, but of doing what they liſted in Pieamont: Neither did 
theſe their hopes appear to be idleʒ for beſides that they might hope well 
by what was paſt, they ſaw the French were very thin in Piedmont, and 
that they bad but ſmall or no hopes to be :ecruited from Prance. On the 
contrary, the Spaniſh Forces in Itahy, by what recruits were already 
come, and by what was expected the next Spring, were very power- 
ful z ſo as not being likely to me-t with any that would withſtand them, 
they promiſed themſelves aſſured Victory. And no compariſon being 
to be made between what they were offered either by France or the 
Dowager, and what they at the preſent enjoy'd, and might promiſe 
themſelves for the future, from the peoples favour, and the aſſiſtance of 
Spain, they could not parallel the ſlender hopes of what was to come, 
with their preſent advantagious condition; ſo as they could not liſten 
to any accomodation and it they did, i; was but to feed the people 
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with vaia hopes, to ſelſheic conjunction the dearer to the Spaniards, 
and for other particular ends of their own. On the other ſide, the Dow- 
ager, though it might be thought chat her unhappy preſent condition 
might make her accept of any thing, yet, finally, ſhe could not allow 
but of what ſtood with the joynt ſafety and dignity of her ſelf and Son. 
Several Propoſals and Articles paſs'd between them all the Winter, by 
which the Princes queſtioning her lawful Authotity, they aimed at 
bringing all to a Triumvirate, conſiſting of her, and of themſelves, to 
the Arbitrimeat whereof all things ſhould be referred 3 a ſpecious Pro- 
poſition in appearance, but which finally comprehended nothing but 
the abſolute excluſion of the Dowager from all Sovereignty and Gran- 
dezza, and the bereaving her of all Liberty; for the Princes being ſure 
to joyn in any whatſoever reſolution, ſhe muſt neceſſarily be excluded 
from all choice, and muſt ſubmit to their joynt opinion : What would 
ber Authority be then in this Triumvirate ? What would her Guardis 
anſhip and Regency be? How could ſhe ſecure her ſelf of her own and 
her Sons Affairs? Was not this to put her ſelf, the State, and her Son, 
into the abſolute diſcretion of the Princes, between whom and her there 
were ſe many differences and diftidences 2 It was better for her aſſured- 
ly to be at her Brothers will, aud to run any fortune together with 
him, then to joyn with her Bre hren in Law, who were her Rivals, and 
ſo bitter Competitors, And as the Propoſals made by the Princes were 
not in te iſon to be accepted of by the Dowager, ſo neither could the 
Princes, being in ſo advaatagicuz a condition, allow of the Dowagers 
Propoſa's, though they were mor; juſtifiable. The Dowager pre- 
tended, That as the Principality of S«voy was Monarchical, ſo the 
Regency ia her muſt be Monarchical ; ſp as deteſting that it ſhould de- 
generate into an Oligarchical Triumvirate,' ſhe would be ſole and So- 

yereign inthe Regency. | CD 
The conſiderations wherewith the two Crowns proceeded in theſe 
Affairs, were ſuch, as no cure was to be fougg for theſe preſent evils, 
rance pretending that Pi- 
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de ſoas a general peace 
ſeemed to be the only means to piece up all theſe rents but though all 
treaties of accο)ĩmödation were in this deſperate condition, yet the 
Dow zet ftom the profutidity of her ſad fortune found out ſo adequate 
an 3 and ſo proportionate to the preſent conditions, as if it 

U 


bad ſucterded well (45 it was very likely to do) the Civil Wars had 
been wholly eaded, and Forteign Wars, unfotnented by the Civil, 
would have been much ceaſed, if not quite extinguiſhed : She was very 
> hey th.t ſhe ſhould be wholly excluded all adminiſtration, if 
tince 7howaſo ſhould accept of the offers made him by the King of 
Frante and Cardinal Richlies; and foreſeeing that that would be as diſ- 
pleaſing to the Prince Cardinal,ſhe ſought to cloſe with him; wherefore 
telling him that he was the more obliged to endeayour the quenching of 
Civil Wacs,which arifing trom domeſtick difſention would undoubted- 
ly teaſe, when the others were at an end, by his being neereft to ſucceed 
in the Principality : She therefore exhorted him to give way to her juſt 
Regency upon fair and reaſonable conditions; ſhe off#t'dto give him 
her eldeſt Daughter, the Princeſs Maris Lodovice for Wife; the who it 
was ſo much doubted might carry the ſucceſſion of the Principality to 
the Blood Royal bt France,if ſhe ſhould be married to the Delphine. The 
offer was nt mean, nor of ſmall conſideration g for the Prince Cardinal 
did not only aſcertain the ſucceſſion of the Principality in his own per- 
ſon, which in caſe the Duke ſhould die, he feared might receive in- 
cumb-rances theceby 3 but did aſſute to himſelf the fayout and good 
will of the Dowager, who from being his Brothers Wite, becoming 
his Wives Mother, was intereſſed in a neerertye of alliaace with him; 
fo as fe might ptomiſe himſelf ſhe would be much govern'd by bim, 
and that he ſhould have a great ſtroak in the Regency, and inthe admi- 
niſtration of the State. TI is to be. bſcrved that the Cardinal was very 
delitous of iſſue, and not finding any Princeſs in theſe times more ſuita- 
ble to his ends, he was very well pleaſed with the offer, and did readi- 
ly entertain it, which did much facilitate the Articles of Agreement; 
which being dictated by him ve y conformable to the Dowage:s inten- 
tions, we'e ſent to her ttom Nice, and were for the moſt part accepted 
of; and thoſe where >f there was any diſpute wete reduced to ſo neer 
a coinpolition,as there were great hopes all things would be well agteedʒ 
for it was not very impotfible but that the Prince Cardinal might come 
over to the King of France his party, when by this fn:rriage he ſhould 
be become his Nephew : But Prince Thomaſo heating of this Treaty was 
very much incens d, and endeavoured by all means to diſcompoſe it; 
he thought that though in reaſon he had not equal pretence with his Bro- 
ther to the Guardianſhip, be was not yet inferiour to him in authoxity, by 
reaſon of his Military worth, by reaſon of the good will the people bore 
him, and by what he had done in the preſent debates : they were both 
- * likewiſe comprehended in the Emperours Decree, ſo as he thought it 
not fit to give way to any accommodation, whereby he ſhould be de- 
barred all authority and command: it was alſo thought that he liked 
not that his Brother ſhould ma ry; he and his Children being thereby 
bereſt of ſo neer hopes of ſucc:ſſon 3 he therefore took it ill that any 
accommodation ſhould be treated of without his cognixance; and fear · 


ing 
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ing that if it ſhould be concluded, he ſhould fall to the ground between 
two ſtools, he preſently ſent Mailghets Bugnaſco, and ho Cemmendatort 
Paſeroro Nite, to diſſwade his Brother! from making any ſuch agree - 
ment, . reaſons by which the Prince Cardinal had diſſwaded 
him to accept the'vffers which the King of Hranet offer'd him 3 and to 
enter his proteſtation agaiuſt it, lu eaſe be ſheſlld take it. When they 
came chieller, they found the Prinee Gatdindb abſolutely reſolved to 
embrace the Dowagert motion the' deſire öf quiet previiling wirh 
him, and mertiage' whereunto HE wax exceedingly inclined ;"birbeing 
put in mind and made to ſee how fair à courſe of fortune, both to him- 
ſelf, and Brother, he'brake by that feſolution; fh great a prejudice 
their diſ- union would be to the common cauſe: what great offers the 
Prince had refuſed generouſly, to keep from abandoning him ; how 
little reaſon he had to confide in the Dowagers promiſes3 and ho little 
good he could expect from the marriage, though it ſhould ſucceed: 
they exhotred him to follow his Brothers example, and to perſevere 
conſtant to the Spaniſh party, by whofe ſavour and forces being ſo far 
advanced, he might that when the Citadel of Turis ſhould be 
gotten (us certainly it would be) they ſnould be put into ſuch a conditi- 
on, as he ſhould not only obtain che matriage for certain, which was 
now uncertainly promis d him, but much greater things. The Cardi- 
nal being won upon by tbeſe reafons, and profeſſing that notwithſtand- 
ing this, he would value his Brothers intereſt as highly as his Brother 
had formerly done his; he began to proceed” but cooly in ſigning thoſe 
very Articles of Agteemeat which he himfelf had ſent to the Dowa- 
get; exculing himſelf, that he bad ſent them to let her ſee how well he 
was inclined to her, and that he would uſe all means poſſible to bring his 
Brother to be included the ein; but that it became him not to divide 
the family further, whilſt the uniting of it was in treaty. Thus he ſent 
the Articles to Turin]; where they were reformed by the Prince, and 
much altered in the moſt eſſential parts; for being deſirous to have 4 
ſhare in the Government, the Prince inclined to the Triumvirate, 
wherein he being to make one, he was to have hit fhate in the admini- 
ſtration of the weizhtieſt affairs z whereunto the Dowager would not 
conſent for the aforeſaid reaſons; and yet being deſirous to preſerve 
the Dominions which he ſaw would be manifeſtly ruin d by theſe dif- 
ſentions, ſhe who was always a well-wiſher to peace and quiet, ſtrove 
to keep the treaty on foot; which being handled with much patience 
and accuratenefſe” would by her ſollicitous 'erideavours®have been 
brought to perfection, had it not been ſometimes interrupted, ſome- 
times prolonged by the Princes delays, who were not yet well reſolved 

what to do, The octafion' of the delays and demurs made by the 

Princes was attributed, by ſome, to their conſtancy to the Auſtrian par- 

ty, by whoſe favour and forces being ſo far advanced they thought 

they could not in honour :bandonthem, as they muſt have done if they 

ſhould condeſcend to the Dowagers deſites;; others ſaid it was becauſe 

the Princes could not give over their atoreſaid advantages, nor their yet 

greater hopes, if they ſhould proſecute the common cauſe by Arms; 

which and by what means it hapned, it will not be fat from our purpoſe 


S\ſſz2 The 


to touch upon briefly, 


: -The-Ptinces kept the [Treaty ffiben, foot with the French, by 
thei. mac f Dowagers 286Þrioce: Thoweſodid publickly ad- 
mit of:Monſions d' eſ1govſen): one agrees authachy with the Kiog of 
Frama ha was H buſieabavihim, beaiogibeiranmbild it was 
hat, that be (night briog. te Prince 30 end the: uſiceſs... he Co. 
vernain of Miley and the ther Hpaniſn Agents, did: geſent tus ; an 


many chought char his Which ſeemed to be a wavering from the Spaniſh. 
party, witddatlat e dhe 5e n alienation, But thy Brinces, 
ha did go; mucheontidein the Sysaiſ Forces and Counſels,, did nor 


roſalve by abaadoningthe Treaties: with Fronee te deprive themſelves. © 
fsvpyr and aGiſtpnce which they bad thereby; tor-theyimaking, 

their acg0ugss 2llo,. found that the. fame continuation was-nox onely 
a gta eauſg of kgepiag the pe ple faithfully devoted to them and 
theie! parey , but ſerved to (ſhaw their greatneſs , which. certainly 
was the more cosſpicuons and - reſplendent ; Whilſt the world 
might pleialy fee, that at.jtbe ſame time that they were effectually 
protected and upheld by the Crowu of Spain ; they were ſued 
unte ang! estteated, and bad large offers made them by France. 
which they waged War againſt, to adhere unto the Crown of France: 
and which wat yet of greater importance, the continuance of the ſaid 
negatlatiom did not onely ſerve as a curb to the exceſſive power of 
thaſe Arms which protected them, to keep them within their due limits, 
bur 6s a preſervative againſt. any machination, which might peradvea- 
une be:planed agaiaſt chem and Piedmont by the Spaniards 3 and fi- 
nally the feat of lofing them , made the Governour of Ain much 
more willing ta give them all poſhble ſatis faction. The Princes th. re- 
tore bring geſthet able, not having reaſon to neglect ſuch advantages, 
Yiey excuſed the continuing of the Treaty with the French, hy the ne- 
they were in of keeping tte people conſtaat to them by ibeſe 
ſeigned ge menſttations, by the hopes which they conceiyed of an 
thing peace, and of the ſorrowsof a not far off War and to 
are hie che more felly of their fiqm, intention of perſevering con- 
lang 30 the common cauſe, they uſed to communicate freely unto 
big all wt pals d between them and the French; and telling him that 
they eeuld :grquad no certainty thereygon, they ſtroye to make him 
bebere it was impoſhb'e it ſnould be ever effected; and thus they en- 
devoured ge quit all. jcalouſies, and ta make the Gevernour of Millain 
beats with their French nagotiations 5 but their freedom in commu- 
nicating ideir occaſiom 7% him . did rather irritete then appeaſe the 
GovernQur: 3: Nor be thqaught that the exa@ notice which they gave 
bim of whas great offers, were made him , was a ſeeret threatning of 
bim tha they would embrace them, if at any timethey ſhauld,nat be 
ſatis fied in chein pretegions; which partly. concern their private inter- 
alis, partly de pablack cougerament3 the private conſiſted in what hath 
aAeadybeenfud z,ther Prince Themeſa-might have an Army given him, 
which, mighy, wholly. and imegrally depend upon himſelf, which he 
Bight manage as be lifted upon all occaſions; and that monies migbt 
be aſſigugd to both of them for maintaining their Courts; and that 
neither of them ſhould-hayg any depeadency upon the Governour:.tt e 
publick aimed at being abſolute Arbitrators of the Regency of the 
3 3 | States: 
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States 1 As fer the firſt; though Printe 7hameſs, by denying the ratifi- 
cativn Walt Fah been formerly ſpoken of, did himſelf hinder the re- 
ſolnion weren; yet me Governour being deſirbus to ſarizfie-him, 
wok order fer providing bim ſpeedily with monyes, and was fully bent 
to conſdl ate kitn in that regency, wherein at tbe preſent he had put 
him, abt d ad vaude le? But the Prince not thinking all this ſufficient, 
aud eHHüHg TOnbworthy of his own'gteatneſs to keep in the Kings 
Army WA ur command, ſeveral diftaſtes did many times ariſe, by 
the” whith ele Pride appearing to be daily leſs ſatisfied with his pre- 
ſent contditien, the Goveriivur did not onely defire to ſatisſie him in 
his own PaBitular Edntertifrients, but added a great willingneſs to 
content cem iu che it publiek pretentions, ſo to keep them from fore- 
going the Ring of Sñ ns party. Ts this purpoſe, he added his yet 
mort powerful endeavöurs to thofe great ones which were uſed by 
the Pfinves ; ' fot finding that all the Princes ends aimed at the taking 
of the Citadel of Turin he held them in hopes that that ſhould be the 
fitſt thing that lie would tie in haud the next Spring 3 by which hopes 
being fed and dazled, they could not liſten to the Dowagers propoſals, 
tor to thoſe of France; tieither of them being able to make them any 
ſuch offers. So theſe reciprocal hopes and jealouſies continuing be- 
tween them all that Winterz when che flext Spring of the year 1640. be- 
an, the Pritites ſeeing dhe Governoùx buſie in drawing the Army into 
the field, they quit theit pfentions Of Having men and monies aMgned 
them, as itifetiont to thelt comceived greatneſs, and minding this which 
wis the publick and greateſt impoftance, they began to ſollicite the 
SGovernour to make good his promiſed aſſault; who ſometimes held 
them on with the ſame hopes, and ſometimes raiſed difficulties, 
which ride againſt their deſired nds: But now that the Spring 
was come, not being able to diffemble «ny longer, he declared his 
mind unto them, and ſhew'd-thein' the neceffiry of taking the 
Citadel of Caffale firſts thut going with His Army to Turin, he might 
not leave that place behind him, from which much miſchief might re- 
dound to the State of Mill un; that otherwiſe he muſt divide his Forces, 
tad muft leave part of theti in that᷑ Sta e, and go with the reſt to the 
taking of the Citadel of Torin; that they might te how prejudicial 
ſach a diviſion would be to both thoſe enterprizes; that they ſhould ſuf- 
fer him therefore to acquit himſelf firſt of Eafalle,which when it ſhould 
be over, he promis d ehemfairhfully he would apply himſelf wholly 
to the buſineſs of Torin Citadel, The Princes ſtrove by forcible ar- 
gumen ts to make him alter his mind; ſhewing him that the good ſuc- 
ceſs of Turin would not only be a great furtherance to the main of their 
afflirs, but even to thoſe of the King of Spain; they told him that he who 
would make himſelf maſter ot the Citadel of Caſſalle muſt firſt begin 
with that of T#rinz which being loft, the other muſt needs be loſt alſo 
by the French; who being driven our of Tarin could not keepin 
Piedment, hut muſt be torc'd to paſs back over the 4lps, and leave not 
onely Caſſalle to the atbittrement of the Kings Forces, but alſo the 
whole affairs of Piedmont ; ſo not onely Caſale, but Chiavazzs, Carma- 
gmuole, togecher with all the other Towns held by them, muſt beabat- 
doned 3 that therefore many other greatly good ſuccefſes did depend 
7 85 unõονi 
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upon: this. They repreſented unto him the weakneſs of the Enemy, 
who were reduced0a yery {mall number; not exceedigg 4000 Foot, 
and 2990 Horſe, ill appointed, not able to keep the field , nor to de- 
fend the Citadel of 2 much leſs to cauſe any jealouſie to the State 


of Millais ſtom caſ all:; moreover that the Kingdom of France, which 
was nqt onely troubled with the Wars of Flanders, but with thoſe of 
Catalonia, and inteſtine tiſings, was wholly diverted from the Wars of 
1taly 5 that Narmandꝝ was up in Arms againſt the King, hoe example 
would certainly be followed by many other Provinces 3 that ghere was 
there fore no fear, tha new Forces ſhould come from thgace to Pied- 
mont; and on the contrary, that the Spaniſh, Camp being tedoubled 
by ſo great recruits which were coming from ſeveral parts, might eaſily 
compaſs any wharſoeyer enterprize 3 much more that of the Citadel of 
Turin which was already half taken; they therefore earneſtly perſwa- 
ded him to betake himſelf to the taking thereof; but contraty reaſons 
p rſwaded the Governout from the going to take the Citadel of Turin, 
and to go to the te king of 8 firſt his jealouſie of the. Ne- 
gotiations ſtill continued between the Princes and the French; to this 
was added the competition toughing who ſhould put the Garriſon into 
the Citadel of Tarin 3 which ad, being yet decided, the Governour 
foreſawo that the Princes would, bring it in play when the Citadel 
ſhould be taken; ſo as he was refractory therein, which when it ſhould 
be taken would. afford occaſiomat diſorders and diſſentions, which 
might afterwards make the Princes go over ta the French, when they 
ſhould not be maſters of the Gitadelʒ on the contrary, the felicity which 
he promiſed unto himſelf in the, taking the Citadel of Caſale, 
made him believe that hg ra him not to weaken the flower 
of his Forces, which he had, aſſembled with ſo much trouble, and 
with ſuch expence to the Kings Exchequer, in the taking of the Citadel 
of Turin; which Forces when they,ſhould he employed in the taking of 
Caſſalle would undoubtedly win unto the King a place of ſuch impor- 
rance for the ſatety of the State of Millain ; and by which Scanilticn 
ſo great preheminency andadvantage would accrue to the Kings af- 
fairs over the neighbouring States; and (which was not leaſt to be con- 
ſidered) the acquiſition whereof would make ſo fair a way to the gene- 
rall pꝛace ; he was moreover diſſwaded from taking that of Turin, 
leſt the Princes when they ſhould be poſſes d thereof, aſſenting to 
their ſelf inteteſts, and to the Common concerns of the Italian Prin- 
ces, would do what they could to keep that of Caſſalle from falling iato 
the Spaniards haads, and that they would hinder it by underhand 
dealing; wherefore preferring the good of the Kings affairs before 
that « f the Princes, he reſolved to employ his foices which were 
then freſh and entire in the enterprize of Calle; believing that the 
hopes of being afterwards aſſiſted in that ot Turin, might keep the 
Princes faithful to the Spaniſh party, and make them co- operate in that 
of Caſſalle; and what was of mo.e importance, the Governour knew 
how much the Court of Spain was concern'd in the buſineſs of Caſſalle; 
not ſo much out of the deſire ot getting it, as for that they thought the 
French would have ſlackned the War of Catalonia, for the preſerva- 
tion of Cofſale3 or the Court was not well ſatisfied with the orders gi- 
yen 
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ven to aſſaule Pirdmont, and that they were too exactly obſerved, and 
could have deſired, that the Governour, contraty to their orders, had 
begun with the enterpriſe of C alle, ſo to draw the forces of France 
into thoſe parts; ſo as though he was honoured with the title of a 
Grandee for the taking of Vercelli; yet he had ſome orders of Revoca- 
tion to the contrary 3 which Revocation not afreſh to incur, and that he 
Might at the ſame time help to ſecure the State of Mill ain, and alſo free 
Catalonia be could not but prefer the buſineſs of Caſalle before that of 
tin; amongſt theſe publick reaſons , there wanted not ſome pri- 
vate ones; atiſiag from a certain ambition in the Govergour, to ſigna- 
lize bis name in the Court of Spain, by the acquiſition of that place 
which be knew was ſo much deſired there; _ look how much be 
ſaw that enterprize had proved uafortunate to his predeceſſours in that 
Govetument, the more diligent he was therein, hoping that his glory 
would be the greatet in bringing it co a happy end ; there were alſo cer- 
tain other private emulatidns between him and the Princes , which 
did not make the Governour aay thing at all well affected to their in- 
tereſtsz for a3 being Infanta of Spain they treated ſomewhat briskly 
with him, punctually n from him all choſe obſervances and 
reſpe&s which are due to the Infantafrom the ſubjects of that Crown; 


to that heighth,thatin the Campagnia where great Princes uſe to keep 
open table, and to honour their Commanders with fitting at meat with 
them, they never invited him to dine wich them, nor ever did he ne- 
gotiate with them but ba eheaded, and ſtanding ; and when be was in- 
diſpoſed in his feet, he treared wich them either by meſſengers or let- 


ters 3 this his averſion was much increaſed by the Princes arrogating 
unto themſelves all the honour of the good that had ſucceded; not at- 
tributing it eo the Kings forces, but to the love of the people of Pied- 
mom 3 not to the Governours valour, or Counſels, but to their own: 
Alleadging ſor proof thereof, what great difficulties he met with before 
Fercellt, when he attempted it without them 3 on the coutrary, the Go- 
verudur , Who came not ſhort of them either in counſel or Militacy 
valour, alleadged 3 that the peoples aſſection would have been curb d, 
and kept back by the Dowager, without the aſſiſtance of the Kings for- 
ces; juſt as befel the Prince Cardinal, when being entred into Pied 
mont, he would try what the Authority of a Prince of the blood un- 
armed could do: and when the Princes came firſt with a powerful Ar- 
my before the Walls of Trin, the Dowagers Authority was ſuch, as 
ſhe did ſo hold the people within bounds , as none durſt ever ſpeak, 
much leſs declare themſelves in favour of the Princes, or taiſe 
any ſedition, ſo as to let them ſee that he was able to undertake, and to 
effect great enterptixes without chem, be was deficous to ac himſelf 
ro this, wherein the Princes not having any thing to do, che buſineſs 
might be acknowledged to be wholly his: and conſequently the ho- 
nour which he undoubredly expected from the happy ſucceſs thereof, 
might belong wholly to him, and not be communicated to any others; 
private and publick intereſts being thus joyned, the Governout ha- 
ving all things in readineſs ſeat Carlo Dela Gatta, general of the Neapo- 
litan Horfe,at unawaresto pregccupate the ways that led to Caſſalle, to 
keep the Monferras Souldiets who wete diſpers'd abroad in that * 

rom 
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from chtring thereinto'; and he ſent the Count di Monte. Caſtello after 
Gta to take L'occimtianos both which having obſerved- their Orders 
they appeared on Palm ſunday, the. year 1640 before that City 3 and 
rook the/Town St. Gbargio without fighting, which had a Garriſon in ir 
only ot 46 Souldiers under a French Captain; and the Governour being 
recfui ed with new men from Germany and Naples, came thither with 
the whole Army the next Eaſter - den 3 his Army confiſted of 12000 
Foot, and 5000˙Horſe, to which ſoon after were added 2200 Foot 
come from Sh The Garriſon. of the place did not exceed 1200 
Foot, dad 300 Horſe: The French Army, which was that that could 
only tchieve it, being very weak, was thought unable ſo much as to at- 
tempt its ſo as the Govergour made himſelf ſure of Victory: To this 
was added the intelligence which was ſaid to be held between the Go- 
vettiout and ſome ofthe chief of the Town, not without the Dowagers 
knowledge (as was thought) who was not well ſatisfied with the French 
Garriſon z being come within ſigbt of the City, be thought to fall to 
work; to the end that when he ſhould have taken the City, as he 
thought he ſhould eaſily do, te might quarter his Army more commo - 
diouſly under covert, and by a ſhort line to be drawn; without the Ci- 
tadel he thought to ſave the time and labour of making large Trenches, 
as his ptedeceſſors had done, when they were to lodge theit Army in the 
Campagmia + he theretotemade only two quartets 5 the one at the foot 
of the Hill; and the other upon the Plain towards Fraſsinero, two good 
miles diſtant one ftom the other. To the latter, whitber he ſent above 
1000 Horſe under Carle della Gatta, and 400 Foor, under the Camp- 
maſters Serra, Trotts and Gliglino, was added 900 Swiſſets; that of 
the Hill was divided into two bodies. The Marqueſs of Caracena, who 
ſucceeded D n Eranciſco di Selua in being General of the Horſe, com- 
matided-the one, and Don Lemis di Lincaſtro the other; and the Go- 
ve nour, who lodged in one ot them, commanded them both: here 
were eight thouland Foot, and four thouſand Horſe; they then began 
their approaches againſt the City, which was beſieged on three (ides5 
on two, between che Citadel and the Caſtle; and on the third, neer 
the Poe, which they called Degli Italiani, inttuſted to Marqueſſe 
Serra, and they -alfo took a certain Houle called 54 Fornace, which 
proved very commodious for the Siege; but fortune which would 
deride tte i ſſured hopes ot the: Governoutr and his great Forces, ap- 
peared very little favourable to him from che yexy beginning; tor 
the great rains which tell tor many days together, were of great preju- 
dice to him, not unly in tt e commencement uf. his works, by which he 
was to make hu approaches, but in preſerviag thoſe which we e altea- 
dy made; tor it deſtroy d them all: and the i watet baving funk down 
the ways had alſo made the fields unmanagablez ſo as the two quar - 
ters, which were. far one from the other, could no! commugicate ioge- 
ther, - To theſe binde: ances was added qſany fie ce ſallies, which 
(though they were with equal fierceneſs tepuls e) they did not a lit le 
diſturb the Works and hinder the Work- men: Whilſt che. Army did 
thus little good; expecting fairer weather, the Goycrnour. that the 
Souldiers might not be idle, ſent Thomaſo Alardo with his Regiment of 
Dragoons, and 400 Foot to take Reſignano, who having at firſt taken 
N | the 
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the out- works, had alſo begun a Mine, which when it was finiſhed, he 
gave fire unto, and did thereby much good; for throwing as much 
Wall as ſufficed to give an aſſault, he went thereunto, but unfortunate- 
ly; for ſome of the Souldiers would not fight, and others were cruſh'd 
by many Gabbions of earth which fell from the earth-work of the Wall 
that was, blown up, falling down, when they haſted to get upon the 
breach; thoſe who were forwardeſt in advancing were repuls d with the 
death of the valianteſt amongſt them; and many Spaniſh Captains 
were wounded, and Th Palevicino , who fought valiantly, though 
they were forſaken by. their Souldiers. This mean while it was given 
out, as it proved true afterwards, that Harcourt, taking the greateſt num- 
ber of the. French Souldiers that he could out ot the Towns of Pi d- 
mont, accompanied by Marqueſs Villa, who brought 1500 Horſe with 
him, and by the Marqueſs Piane Na, who brought 2000 Piedmonteſe 
Foot, to whom allo ſome Montterrians were gorten, had got together a 
body way ot an army, with which he betook himſelt to bring ſuccour by 
the of Villanuova, and that he brought with him twelve pieces of Can- 
non, and ſome Carriages of Victuals and Munition. The more un- 
expected this news was to the Governour, they made the greater im- 
preſſion in him; calling therefore a Counſel ot War, it was conſulted 
whether they ſhould march out againſt the enemy, and fight him in the 
open field, or riſe from before Caſſalle and go ſpeedily to Turin; giving 
out that the buſineſs of Caſſalle was but a feigned attempt, to draw the 
enemy thither, ſo to keep up the Souldiers reputation: The great ad- 
vantage in number of Souldiers, far more valiant then the enemy, who 
were laid to be moſt of them Vagabonds, driven from their houles by 
Famine and War, made for the firſt opinion; that (therefore) Victory 
was not to be doubted, if they ſhould come to battle; and that body 
of men being deſtroyed, whetein were all the Forces which the enem 
could make in 1taly, not only Caſſalle, with the Citadel thereof, . 
fall into their hands, but alſo the Citadel of Turin, together with all 
the other Towns of Piedmont; which being unfurniſhed of :Garriſons, 
and not able to hold out, nothing could be imagined; but that they 
would yield atthe very news of the approach of the conquering Army. 
To the eaſineſs and advantage of this Courſe neceſfity was added; for 
the enemy not being far off, and the Army which was before Caſſalle 
lying in the open fields, divided into two quarters, with a great inter- 
val between them, not fortified either by Trench or Rampier; it was 
impoſſible for them to reſiſt the joynt Forces of the enemy, without 
matching joyntly out into the field; that therefore ſince the great ſtore 
of rain, and the ſhortneſs of time, would not permit them to fortifie the 
Camp, it was without all queſtion neceſſary to joyn all their men into one 
body, to march with them into the field, to encounter the enemy with 
their accuſtomed bravery z being certainly aſſured, that not being able 
ro withſtand them they would rather run away then fight, and fo af- 
ford them occaſion ot a ſignal Victory, which drawing many other Vi- 
ctories after it would put an ead to the War, and would render his 
Excellencies name immortal. Two things ſtuck with the Governour 
touching this ſo good and glorious reſolution; Firſt, the doubt of the 
conflict, that it might make way for the LIT z preſuppoſing that * 
| ttt the 
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the conflict ſhould be begun the enemy would fend relief to the Citadel 
by another way, and having gotten their in ent would withdraw them · 
ſelves fromthe battle; whereby the taking of the Citadel, which was 
thought would be ſoon done, would be prolonged y the other, the 
Governdurs own genius, who did naturally abhor pitch d Battles; and 
perhaps preciſe Orders from Court, which forbad coming thereunto, 
when it might be avoided 5 both which were powerful occaſtons of the 
loſs of 4 famous Victory, which would affuredly have been gotten it 
they had fought,” and would have ruin d the enterpriſe; for if the Go- 
vernour preſuppoſed fo much courage in the enemy, who were inferi- 
our to him in Forces, as they might leſſen their men, when the conflict 
was begun, to ſend part thereof to relieve Caſſalle, why had not he cou- 
rage enough to ſend ſome of his men to oppoſe the ſuccout ? and yet 
Harcours made it be feen that dangers are overcome by encountring 
them, not by avoiding them; and on the contrary, that to examine 
dangets and inconveniences too narrowly, and to keep within Trenches 
expecting that good fortune ſhould fall into ones mouth, was nothing 
but to neglect the faireſt occaſions of overcoming z to ruine enterpriſes 
and pull dangers and diſhonour upon ones ſelf, The Governour be- 
ing therefore not pleaſed to encounter the enemy, nor ſhamefully to 
abandon the enterpriſe which he had begun with aſſured hopes of com. 
paffing it; he choſe a middle way, which though frequently uſed in ex- 
tream ruptures is uſually dangerous, and which in this proved direct- 
ly ruinous; and it was not to expect the coming of the enemy in open 
fi-1d, that be might keep from being forc'd to fight; but within a line 
of circumvallation, which he gave Order ſhould be preſently begun, 
and finiſhed as ſoon as poſſibly might be; ſo giving over making of ap- 
proaches, the f:ce of affairs was in an inſtant changed; and this new 
work being to encompaſs Mountains and Plains, it required many Py- 
oneers to bring it to perfection, and more mea to guard itz wheretore 
great ſtore of Work · men were ſent for from the State of Millain, and 
the choiceſt of the Militia of that State; and all this nor ſeeming ſufh - 
cient, thoſe were ſent for back who were gone to take Reſignano, and 
1500 of thoſe who were left is Garriſon in Tærin; Prince Thomaſo was 
allo deſired to come and aſſiſt in the enterpriſe with his Cavalry, who 
though he very much reſented, that the Governour by going to before 
Caſſalle had deluded his expeRation of going to take the Citadel of 
Turin, which he had fo faithfully profeſſed all Winter long he would 
dog yet hoping for mighty affairs by taking the Citadel, he held ir 
not fit to break with the Governour upon this occaſion, nor by forego- 
ing the Spaniſh party notonly loſe all his future hopes, bur all that he 
at the preſent enjoyed in Piedmont by means of the peoples favour: 
taking therefore all things in good part, and making a vertue of neceſ- 
ity, he ſuffer'd that the Kings buſineſs ſhould precede his; and not 
thinking it fit to abandon the City, he ſent his baſtard Brother Don 
Manricio of Savoy to him with 800 of his beſt Horſe z who paſſing 
over, after the taking of Turin, from the Dowager (who had made him 
Captain of the Dukes Guard) to the Princes patty, was by Prince Tho- 
maſo made General of his Horſe : all which diligence proved altogether 
rain and inſufficient; for Harcsurt made ſuch hafte as te prevented the 
| per ſecting 
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perfeRing of the line of circumvolution; and belides they had not 
men enough by many to defend the vaſt circuit thereof: it is true, that 
the Hill above Caſale being thought to be impaſſible, by reaſon of 
the deep ſtiffclay, they were not over careful of minding the Trenches 
there; nor were there ſufficient Garriſons provided for defending that 
part, for the Governour-held for certain that the very ſituation thereof 
was enough to keep the enemy from falling on that part, The Ar- 
my being in this condition before Cafſale, Harcourt comes with the two 
Generals Vill and PidneJF4to Roſignano; where muſtering his Forces, 
he found them to amount to the number of 6000 Foot, between French, 
Piedmonteſe and Montfetrians; and to 3000 Horſe, part French, part 
Piedmonteſe; and the Governour continuing in his opinion, that the 
enemy could do nothing of moment by the Hills, and that therefore 
he would advance by the Plain, he plated all his men to guard that part 
of the Trench towards the Plain, where the Garrota falls into the Poe; 
where he thought the enemy would come, thinking that being ſtoutly 
reſiſted there, and deſparing to make his way on that fide, and much 
more by the Hill, he would abſolutely give over the buſineſs 3 for it 
being impoſhble for him to maintain his Army, which wanted all man- 
ner of things in thoſe parts, what could he do elſe but return to Pied- 
mont, but be was deceived g for Harcours coming from Roſignano, and 
appearing within ſight of The Plain about noon, he made his Foot tarry 
upon the sxirts of the Hills, and being deſirous to know the poſition of 
the enemies Camp, and of the line of circumvolution before he did any 
thing, he deſcended into the Plain, together with the Signeior della Ta- 
renna, della Motta, Odancorte and di Pleſvi Pralin, with Villa and Piane- 
Na, and with Roccacerwters, Serj ant Major of the Battle, back d tor his 
more ſafety by ſome Troops of Horſe, and advanced a little into the 
Plain, where he ſtaid till he had inform'd himſelf ſufficiently, and fo 
return'd to the Hill, ſome Cannon-ſhot were made at him, and he 
was ſaluted by ſome Dragoons, but received no prejudice at all by 
them. 5 
The night coming on, the Spaniards thought that the Enemy had 
found ſueh difficulties in the Plain as be would forbeat attempting any 
thing 3 and they thought themſelves ſate enough on the Hills fide, tor 
the Reaſons already (aid : VV hereforethinking that the Enemy deſpair- 
ing of any good ſucceſs would attempt nothing, they conſequently 
held themſelves ſure of Victory; and applauding.che Governour for 
his wiſedom and military warineſs, they approved of his counſel, who 
had choſen: to fic ſtill and overcome; ſo they minded nothing but reci- 
procal congratulations: Bur Harcourt, not at all dererr'd by any difft- 
culty he found on the Plain, after ſome conſultations, thought to aſſault 
the ſrench towards the Plain on three ſides that very night, a good part 
whereof being ſpent in conſultations, and in ordering their marches, 
and one of the Guides b ing run away, who was to have guided them to 
the furtheſt place wbecethey intended to fall on; atlaſt, when day bes 
gan to clear up, changing his reſolution, Harcourt reſolved to try whe» 
ther the natural difficulties of the Hills would not be more eaſily oyer- 
come, then the oppoſitions upon the Plain: he therefore made a Bridge 
be thrown over the Gattola about break of day, in that Valley, by which 
Tret 2 begin- 
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begiuning his courſe, he afterwards made his often paſs oyerthe Bridge 
before day, thinking to make them aſcend rhe oppoſite hill, and there 
td re · attempt the entęrpriſe: which deſign heing ſoon diſcover'd, the 
Govergour ſent the Dzagoogs,, with ſome Foot Companies, to defend 
that hill which the enemy ſtrove. to get up; but the proviſion was but 
weak and ia vain 5 for Harcourt figding that he muſt either mount there, 
or ſhamefully give over the enterpriſe, advanced almoſt all his Forces 
again thoſe Dragoons, and ſucceeding therein, drove them, afiet a 
long difpute, trom the ſtation which they bad taken hut a little before; 
and being maſter thereof, eadeayoured to make twelve pieces of Can- 
non be — that way, The Governour, by the bad ſucceſs of his 
men begaa to fear the worſt, and going from his quarter, he come. 
manded Don Mauricio to advance with half his Horſe, to defend a cer- 
tain ation beyond the line, ſeated upon the hanging of 2 bill, behind 
an Hegritage, where 400 Musketiers were placed, that he might op- 
poſe the enemy who was to aſcend by that way, and not ſuffer him to 
get any higher. - Harcourt, when his Artillery was got up the hill, made 
four batteries of them, wherewith he began from Sun-rifing to play 
upon the oppoſite Plain, with much prejudice to the quarters which 
lay below, and to the enemies Squadrons ; then leaving the Pied- 
monteſe Horſe and Foot under Villa and Pia, to the end, that 
holding the enemy play there they might diver them from ſuccouring 
the hill when the French ſhould aſcend 3 he march'd by the climbing of 
the bill ia this order, il Signore della Motta odencoart mounted on the left 
ſide wich fix Regiments ot Horſe, and as many Foot, tagether with ſome 
Troops of. Dragoons, Harcourt himſelf got up with the reſt of the 
Foot on the right hand, the reſt of the Horſe under the Viſcount of 7«- 
rin, mare d up is theRere; they all got well up, having not only 
overcame the difficulties ot the ficuarion, which the Governour thought 
was not to be done; but the oppoſition which was made at the Hermi- 
rage, which was abandoned at the very firſt aſſault; and: then that of 
the Horſe under Don Maaricio, which were placed behind the Hermi- 
tage, which aot being back'd by any Musketiers, after ſome reſiſtance 
made, was at laſt forced to retreat; lo Harcourt having overcome this 
impediment alſo, purſued his march the more freely, and got to above 
the Trenches. Thehills were but badly fortified; for the line of cir- 
cumyohrion not arriving at the height thereof, it was commanded by 
the part above it; and the Work was made in ſuch haſteand diſorder, 
as both the line and the ditch which munited it were in many places 
overlooked by the ground that was without; and there were bur few 
defendants, for the Governour (as hath been ſaid) thought that part 
fufficiently ſecured by its ſituation; but ſome of the chiefeſt Spaniſh 
Commanders thought that the enemy would not adventure aa aſſault 
even from hence; to much did they confide in their own Forces, and 
made ſo little account of the enemy; amongſt which was Don Antonio 
Sarmiento, one of no. ſmall authority, but better at the Gown then 
Sword ; and yet he did not only meddle in giving Counſel, but ia iſ- 
ſuing out Orders in the Camp; and thinking that Harcourt dutſt not 
give an aſſault, but that he endeavoured by feiga:d attempts to 
divert the Camp from that fade, by which he thought to ſteal in the 
ſuccour, 
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ſuccour, he petſiſted fo much in this opinion, as he would not alter 
his mind, though he ſaw. Harcourt gotten to the top of the hill: And 
ſeeing a certain lomer part of the line ſubject to be damnified, and not 
caring to defend it, he ſeat the Sauldiers that had the guard thereof, int 
the fieldyand placed them in an eminent part without the line, thinking 
that deſener might be better made there; but he was miſtaken, and ir 
proved tobe ot very had canſequence. Harceurs being gotten; to the 
top of the Hill, and ſeeing his advantages, andi the diſadvantages of 
the Enemy. he begun to hope well 2ad that he ſhould be Conquerour 
that day whereforedid cheerfully gifpoſed of his men for an aſſault; 
and bettiqſaf; aad Count de Flrfis Pralin, who cammanded that Rati- 
on, went to affinltthe upper part of the Trench who: having chaſed 
away thoſe who we ced by Sermiento to guard the more higher 
outward patt, they-weneto aſſault the upper pattoſ the line; hoping to 
have the like ſucceſs there; hut it proved otherwiſeʒ for to Brigades 
of veterãne Spaniards,” who were long accuſtomed do War, being ſer 
to defend that plare,' the Aſſailants wete thrice repuls d; but at the 
fourth aſfault, which was more fierce then the ſarmer, the Defendants 
were forced to yield; and at the ſame time that: patt of the lower 
Trench which was unfuraiſh'd of Deſendanu by Seraiente (as hath been 
ſaid) being aflaulted by Toremna, wascaſily broke through; ſo as the 
line beiag chrown open in two parts, ithe French, like a ſwift Torrent, 
ich baving broken down the bank «doth ow the fields). burſt 
in mo the Spaniards quarters and at the ſame time, F. lla and Viane a, 
did abt onely affiſt by way of dixerſion, iu che ꝓlain, as they were order- 
ed, but valiantiy e Hop alſo brokd:jato-the Trench in the 
plain, which wasmuchbetter-munited then that upon the hill 3 a Fort 
munited with a good ditch ſtnod oppoſite to them, which without 
any defence made, was taken by che Foot. Soas they having forc'd 
the line betow, at the ſame time that the other had broken into that 
upon the hill, they :eatred the line; and ſpeedily making a Bridge, 
with materials which they found upon the place, to make the Horſe 
paſs over the ditch; which Villa, made them forthwith do; fo they 
paſſed in, and Turenma joyned ſeaſonably with them, who having but 
a few with him, purſued the diſordered Enemy. The French being 
entred (as hath been (aid) on the bils fide , divided themſelves into 
three patts; one, whith was the greateſt, and which was led on by 
Count della Motta, fell on the left hand upon the Spaniſh quarters, 
which were upon the $kirts of the hill; the other two, which were led 
on by Harcaurt and Count Pleſas, took to the right hand; and being 
come over againſt the Citadel were met by part of the Garriſon there- 
of, and by many young men of C.ſſ alle, who ſtood in ranks under the 
Artillery of the Citadel and all of them joyatly feli to purſue the Ene- 
my, who abandoning their Trencbes in great confuſion retreated, 
partly, becauſe the French were entted the line of Circumvolution, on the 
hills ſide, and the Piedmonteſe on che plain; partly, becauſe the Go- 
vernour, hearing what had bapned upon the hill, was gone to his quar- 
ters: So as finding themſelves abandoned by their Commander in chief, 
and hearing the bad ſucceſs upon the hill, they teared to be aſſaulted on 
the back, and confuſedly gave over all defence: And ſuch — ay 
ufion, 
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fuſion,” as they did not onely not know hat they had to do, but were 
ſs intangled within! themſelves, as the Bikes, without any diſtinction, 
minglec withithe Muskktiets. So being purſued by Villa and Turenna 
with their Horſe, they werear firſt iſlbangled.>: The Durchiand Bur- 
gondians ho kept the lower Trenchythe aflault-or confuſion not being 
yet comerothem), keprrieir ſtations2,- and valiindy received and an- 
ſwered the Enemy. Mayquels Cærarena helpt much to the extritating 
them ou of chis confuſivng who-cominging where be ſaw the croud of 
people interchingled atidan diſotder, gin of meer madneſs and anger fell 
upon the French on the flank with u ꝗuidron of Hbrſe that was at band, 
routed them,” and afforded convetiienty to the otlierb to rally; and put 
themſel vi ia a poſture 6b. defence; and having fred them from the 
Enemy, ſeat them tou yecover a certain ſidtion which guarded a Bridge 
over the'Gattola; and Wi was taken a little before by the French: 
Nor betewithall comtent,, he rallied; togethet many others that were 
ſcattetetil upi468 downahe fields; andin the interim whilſt he bebaved 
himſelfeobragiouſly; every where, amidſtgreateſt dangers, he received 
4 mortal ſhbt by a Musber: thorow the ſeft fide; and was catried out of 
the field almoſt dead t à poor Cottage. But two other Champions 
came in to the teſcur vf che imminent ruine of the Camp; Carlo della 
Gatt4', 'and Marques Ce. datt, being ſent for by the Governour 
from his quarters at Fxaſcinerd, a little before the ſight began, came in 
with 4 thouſand Hdrfey) and being come to the Camp when thi 
were in grẽeſt confuſion, he advanted with his thouſand Horſe, W 
with ſome other that can in untothimy as nee: as he could to the Cira- 
del, with- keeping without reach of Cannon, where he drew up a 
powerful ſquadron in the open figld ji under the ſhelter whereof all that 
were disbanded and diſordered had ate refuge; and Marqueſs Serra 
being with-his Italians in their quartets neer the Poe, heard the unexpe - 
Qed news of the rout, and cherewith received tri and penal orders 
to retteats and that ſince things were in diſorderand ruine paſt all re- 
medy, he-ſhould' go with his men tb: beyond the Poe over the next 
bridge; ſo to keep himſeif from theidanger of the Enemy, who would 
quickly be upon his back. But he, though he were much aſtoniſhed 
at the unexpected advyecriſment; did not forego the field, nor did he 
deſpa rot ſatety 3 but encouraging his men, he drew them into a ſqua- 
dron; and made himſelf ſtrong in the field; and ſending his Artillery to 
beyondfthe Poe, flay'd: with his men in rank to keep back the Enemy 
who made towards him; ſo as many Souldiers who ran away eſcaped 
death under the ſnelrer of his ſquadrons, as oth ers had done under thoſe 
of Gatta, not onely Troops and Companies, but whole Brigades ſaved 
themſelves under theſe two reſuges. The Camp-mafter General, 
Don Fowan Yaſques Conrado, came under the ſnhelter of Gatta and the 
Neopolitan Horie; as alſo the Brigade of Naples. which was all Spa- 
niards: Don Vincens Manſuris's Brigade, that of Lombardy, that of 
Martino Muxica, and Battavilla's Brigade of the Burgondians, together 
with the Artillery which were drawn from off where they play d againſt 
the City, and thofe which defended a little Forr, not far from the 
Burgondian batteryzbehind Serra came the Governour himſelf, with the 
greateſt patt of his Court, and part of the Artillery, who in Read of 2 

threatne 
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threatned puniſhment gave Serra a thouſand thanks for not having 
obey'd his orders. Serra's own Brigade, thoſe of Trotto and of Emilio 
Ghiglindjthe Regiment of Swiſſers and a Brigade of Papenheim's Dutch: 
And thoſe that came under the ſhelter of Gau went ſafe with the Ar- 
tillery to Fraſtinero, and from thence to Bremi, by a bridge which was 
thrown over there; and thoſe who received ſhelter by Serra paſt 
over the Pee with their Artillery by a Bridge neer his quarters, 
and got with all quiet ſatety to A Heſſandrins; ſo the retreat a- 
midſt i ſo great a diſcompoſure proved ſafe, and honourable, e- 
ven to the admiration of the Conquerours 3 who doubting leaſt 
thoſe who were rallied under theſe refuges might have regained 
the Victory, were contented with the reliet which they had brought, 
which was the chief end of that days action: and ordered their men 
onely to keep the Enemy from rallying , but not to provoke them to 
battel ʒ and truly the counſel was not bad, for wheathe confuſion was 
quieted, and the diſorder over, che Spaniards had yet ſp many left a- 
live, as,though they had not been able to keep out the relief, they were 
ſufficient to have routed the conquerours, and to have taken the victory 
from them, ſo many Brigades as have been named remaining un- 
rouch'd 3 beſides thoſe who eſcaped a way unhurt, and but little pre- 
jadiced, elle chere; for the Dutch Regiment under Prince Borſo, and 
the two Spaniſh Regiments, who had fought fo valiantly upon the hill, 
were retreated ſate and unpurſued, making their advantage of the night, 
to Ponteſtura ; the like betel ſome: 400 who were placed upon the hill, 
without the Trenches, who rallied together in an upper plain neer Saint 
Georgie, under Don Alon Varga; moreover the foot of Fraßineros 
quarter, which had not fought at all, nor were not aſſaulted, were freſh, 
and unrouch'd, about 5000 of the Horſe were alſo undamnified 3 ſo 
as the Victory being gotten rather by induſtry , and valour, in having 
won the hills, then by much havock and ruine of the conquered Army, 
the Goveraour might have kept the field with the remaining Forces, 
and have done what he pleaſed 5 but theſe things are thought upon 
when the danger is over, and when confuſion is paſt , which bereaves 
the wiſeſt of Reaſon, the Governour, who thought he had ventured 
too much already, thought rather how to ſave his men that were not 
yet routed, then to expoſethem to further hazard; out of theſe te- 
ſpe&s, the Governwur choſe neither to reaſſume the enterprizeg nor 
to do what was thought by- many of the Commanders would prove 
ſucceſsful in the ſiege of Caſſalez whe grounded their reaſons upon 
the coming in of many men into Caſſalle, and but little victuals, ſo as 

it muſt neceſſarily be brought ſoon to ſurrender: theſe adviſes were 
therefote far differing from the Governours genius, who was cautious 

in all his actions, and too much cowed in this; the quarters under the 

hill fared otherwiſe, where there was no fighting, nor battel, bur down= 

right plunder on the conquerours fide, and running away on the con- 

quered; the conquerours found the Enemies quarters almoſt void of 
men, but full of booty: eſpecially that of the Governour, wherein 

were not only great ſtore of Silver-plate, and of other moveables be- 

longing to the Governour, and ſo many other Lords and Commanders 


that lodged there; but alſo monies, which were to be uſed intheenter- 
prize, 
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prize, which all fel} into the hands of the French; ſo as the Souldiers 
who wete greedy of handling money, loved not to handle Iron, eſpe- 
cially not having to employ it, for all the Enemies were fled; the 
Governours Cabinet was alſo Sack d, wherein many: ſecrets were 
found; and amonggſt the reſt the of King Spains Cypher, with all wri- 
tings of account; ſome of thoſe that fled from hence got ſafe into 
Pome tua, not being purſued by any; but many of thoſe very many 
which et to the Bridge neet Margherita, over the Poe, were drowned; 
for they Ctouded ſo· faſt one upon another, as they fell by the ſides of 
the Bridge into the River; and the great number of men, and caitle, and 
ſome carriages, did ſo overload the bridge, as one of the Boats whereon 
it was builr, ſauk ; and ſo great was the number as well of men, as cat- 
tel, and catriages, that were there drowned, as they fil d up the vacancy 
of the Bridge; and thoſe who were not yet paſt over ſaved themſelves 
by paſſing upon the dead Carcaſſes : there were not above a thouſand of 
the Souldiets ſlain in the battel; 2000 were wounded, and taken pri 
ſoners, - amongſt which ſome of the chiefeſt of the Army; thoſe 51 
periſned in the Pot were moſt of them victuallers, and the poorer ſort of 
people who follow atter the camp. Harcours ſent, generouſly, all the Go- 
vernours- ſervant, who remained priſoners, to their Maſter 3 and Mar- 
queſs ulla redeemed all thoſe that belonged to Marqueſs Caracena, and 
to Vaſſ ver, and ſent them to their Maſters; the writings alſo. were ſent 
back for ſome ſleight rewards disburſed , to thoſe that had them in 
cuſtody. Hareourt being victorious by ſo happy and ſo important a 
relief to a place of ſuch concernment, with a number ſo far inferiour to 
thoſe that were fortified within them works, did not forget himſelf with 
this happy (ucceſs: but having ſcarcely refreſh'd his men, and fur- 
niſh'd the Citadel with ſome Victuals, he went two days after the vi- 
ctory towards Turin 5: and being dcfirous to purchaſe yet more glory, 
he thought he ſhould have done nothing, unleſs he ſhould alſo ſet the 
Citadd of Turin at liberty, and put the Dowager into the condition 
ſhe was iu, as ſhe did eatneſtly requeſt the King, his Agents, and Com- 
manders', and as the King had ſtrictly ordered his Commanders : this 
could not be done without the perfeR recovery of the Citadel of 
Turis . whereunto he couragiouſly betook himſelf, and whereunto he 
was much enheartned by the ſmallneſs of the Garriſon that remained in 
the City, trom whence the Governour bad ſent for a good part to be- 
fore C-{[ale, and Prince Thomaſo had ſent away 800 Horle : and he 
thought that but ſmall ſuccours would be brought from without 
for he held (for certain) that the Governour,from whom ſuccour could 
only be expeRed, would not hazard the remainder of his men after ha- 
ving been ſo baffled. and beaten in the relief of Turin, to the ſo great 
prejudice of the State of Millain; he moreover was put in greater 
hopes, by the ſcarcity as well ot Victuals as of Warlike proviſions, 
which he had learned by diſcourſe was in that City; for he calculated 
that the French, Spaniſh, and Piedmonteſe, which one after another had 
been fed in that City, muſt have conſumed all the Victuals that were 
there ; and the Poe being block d up all the Winter, on the one ſide 
by Chiavax zo, on the other fide by Carmagnuola, he thought it impo(- 
ſible it could be furniſhed by chat river; and much leſs by land, * 
reaſon 
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reaſon of the great ſcarcity of Cattel that was in thoſe parts; he chought 
there was greater want of Warlike proviſions, by reaſon of the great 
profuſion which neceſſarily muſt have been made thereof the preced- 
ing Winter, in the many Mines, Batteries, Aſſaults, and Fights between 
the City and the Citadel 3 he alſo built much upon the Citizens good 
will; not ſo much out of the inclination which many of them might 
rivately have unto the Dowager, as of the meaner ſort of people, who 
[ivingn n their handy work, which was fed by continual concourſe 
and traffick, they could riot hold out long, the Gates of the City being 
ſnut up, ſo as it was thought impoſſible that they ſhould hold out a ſiege 
longs all which things though they bad an appearance of truth, yet the 
ſequel ſhewed that they were badly calculated; for none of them co- 
operated to that Victory which was thought ſo ſures for the City (as 
was afterwards known ) was provided with victuals more then need- 
ed]; and as for warlike proviſion, ( which was that which they wanted 


4moſt) they wanted not witty new inventions, whereby they got e- 


nough thereof; they might want Defendants to free the City from 
fiege , but not to defend it 3 the people, and all the Citizens, kept al- 
ways conſtant in defence of the City, and ſuck cloſe to the Prince 
and, what made moſt for the main affair, the Governour of Millain, 
contrary to Harcourts ſuppoſal, appeared within a few days with a 
powerful Army before the City ready to relieve it; for having a little 
digeſted the misfortune at Caſſalle, he feared ( as it fell out) that the E- 
nemy would forthwith come before Turin; and knowing how weak 
the Garriſon was, and what ſcarcity of Warlike proviſion there was in 


The City, he immediately ſent 1500 Souldiers thither, part Italiansz 


under Marqueſs Sirra, and Vercelline Viſcount s and part Burgondians, 
under the Baron di Vattevilla, all of them choice and Veteran Souldi- 
ers; to which about 4000 others of ſeveral nations being added, 
which remained under Bolognino in defence of the City, they amount- 
ed to well neer 5500 Foot, who were all ro obey Don Antonio 
Sotelo General of the Artillery of the State of MiBain; who was ſent 
thither with ſupream authority to command all the King of Spains For- 
ces; many loads of powder, and other warliketackling,were added to 
this ſuccourʒ & the Governour Writ fervently to the Prince, encourage: 
ing him to perſeyete in defending the Town, and promiſing him that, 
to boot with theſe ſuccors, he would come thither himſelf ſhortly with 
a powerful Army to relieve him, and ſet him at liberty; and telling 
him that what had hapned at Caſſalle was but a trick of Fortune, and had 
rather diſpers d then diſcomfited his men; that he ſtay d now to rally 
them under his Colours; to the end that with them, and with others 
which he expe ed very ſnortly from other parts, he might come and 
relieve him and the City; All thoſe that were ſent by the Governour 
got luckily into Turin; and Don Mauritls got thither alſo, who 
was returned with the Prince his Horſe from Caſale , though 


ſomewhat leſſeaed by Harcowrts Cannon which thundered from 


the hills; but little powder could be brought in for want of Wag⸗ 
gon horſes3 and the vas being afterwards block d up, and poſſeſſed dy 
the En my, the reſt could not enter without much prejudice to the En- 
terpriſe z eſpecially for that * Thomaſo had (ent 400 Horſe _ 
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the ways were Tok d up, to be a conduct ta that Munition, which Horſe 
was not ſuffi uffered to ret a for the afopeſaid blockin up of the ways; fo 
the Princ Doh not only deprived. of that proviſion, but alſq of thoſe 
Horſe. . ich ha be had them, he wauld doubileſly bave wade great- 
< 0 0 e emy 5 ies ihen he SANG but gew he was 

forced to| N Fircum ads K * Aſſaults: 3000 Citizens, 
able to be MF, ere a 440 Kings men, who wore employ- 
edi in 485 ain the ehe Cher, nd. alſo many Country people, who wee 
come thithier x for. re'uge AI were a great help in their h ndr works; 
ſo as by rince, & he wanted ghting menand war: li amuniti 
on, yet finding thax! 90 e Governqur was mindful. of him, — of; pres; 
fervidg che City, an 01 90 that aſſiſtance which he had already ſegt as 
a Token af. what he would do in the future, he was not wanting to hun- 
ſelf, in doing what he could, in ſo ſhort a time, to defend the City. 

Turin ſtands in alarge and pleaſant Plain, twelve miles Eaſtwards 
from the Alpes; tha Poe runs almoſt within a Bow-ſhot of it on the Eaſt 
ſide, and on the Narth the Ders comes almoſt to one Angle of the Gi- 
ty; and a little beyond Ia Dora runs Ia Stura, both which 3 fall in- 
to the neighbouring Poe: on the South fide runs the Segene, rather a 
Torrent then a River, which falls alſo into the Poe over againſt Cauorete. 
The City thus ſcituated is divided into three parts, the new. City, the 
old City, and pul Citadel. The new City joyns to the old on the 
South, they are only di divided by a Wall, but are both encloſed within a 
Wall; and as the new Towna vanced a little further then the old to- 
wards the Poe, ſa not thuuſting out ſo, far towards the Alps it leaves a 
ſpacious Plain, whereon the Citadel ſtands 3 which being further from 
the Poe then the City waats not only the conveniences which ſhe might 
receive by the neighbourhood thereof, but not being able ta command 
the River cannot debac it from Navigation. The Citadel is a Penta» 
gon: The circuit of both the old and new City is flank d round about 
with Bulwarks and with Ditches. The Prince when he was maſter of 
it did 40 believe he ſhould be forc d to defend it from without, but 
OT 4h imſe'f totally a e the Citadel, and neglected ſecuring the 

City on the out fide, bur, earning, by what had hapned at Caſalle, that 
inſte:d of miading the taking of the Citadel, it behoved him to take 
care of deſending the Ci y, he fell with all ſpeed and diligence to forti- 
fie it from any aflault that might be made from without; and leaving 
ſmaller matters, his chieſeſt care was to defend the Bridge over the Poe, 
which, as wil tt it was in his hands it kept the way open for the bring · 
ing of ſuccour, which he expected would be brought from the Gover- 
ban! z ſo when it ſhould be taken by the enemy, it kept out any ſuc- 

r that might be brought by t hat way 3 for then the reliever muſt 
Fad ſome other way to pals his Army over the River, which was almoſt 
impoſſible to. do in the face of a powerful enemy. This Bridge is made 
of 3 and is the beſt that croſſes the Poe; at the left ſide of the foot 
thereof, towards Taurin, ſtands a little Burrough 3 the other which ſtands 
on the right fide lies under a little hill, upon which there is a Church, 
and a Covent of Capuchias;z and this fide being all hilly, other high- 
er hills ſtand, above that of the Capuchins, one above another. The 
Prince munited this Bridge at both ends with Trenches nor WR. 
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all contented, he munited very well the aforeſaid Church and Covent; 
and, Moreover, built a little Fort upon another higher hill which over- 
looked the Monaſtery : he put 300 Foot into theſe Fortifications, and 
Victuals, and Ammunition ſutficient for fifteen days, within which 
time he hoped the Governour would appear with his Army. Theſe 
Works were not fully finiſhed, when the French Army appeared on 
three ſides; the firſt that appeared having block d up the Paſſes of S»/a, 
Lan and the Caneveſe, advanced to the City towards the Dora, and 
the new Park, which anſwers upon that Angle of the City which 
is called the green Bulwark, and which includes the Dukes Palace and 
Gardens, in defence whereof the Prince had made a ſudden Trench, 
formed like a pair of Shears; the other quartered on the upper bill, 
above the Church and Covent of the Capuchins; and the third, paſ- 
ſing the Poe at Montcalleri by a wooden Bridge that is there, advanced 
to the Palace Valentins; whereof, after a ſmall Skirmiſh, making them- 
ſelves maſters, they the next night took the Burrough, which (as we 
ſaid) ſtands between the City and the Bridge; and not meeting with 
any reſiſtance there, they aſſaulted the Bridge where they found ſome 
reſiſtance; but having mortally wounded the Captain, who did de- 
fend ir, they made themſelves alſo maſters thereof: the Garriſon re- 
tiring towards the Monaſtery, as to an advantagious place; which was 
not able neither to keep there long; for the little Fort which (as «hath 
been ſaid) was built, and fortified by the Prince above the Monaſtery, 
was at the ſame time aſſaulted and taken by thoſe who had taken up 
their quarters upon the hill which was above that Fort: wheace play- 
ing upon the Covent which was beneath, they eaſily took it, though 
they were manfully fought with; for at a third aſſault the aſſailants 
entred the place, and from thence went to the Church, whither the 
defendants had retreated ; where, without any reſpe& to the holineſs 
of the place, they put all to the ſword that were there, except the Of- 
ficers; and ſacking, moreover, not only ſuch ſecular things as were 
brought thither as into a place of ſafety; but without any diſtinction 
laid hands upon ſuch as were ſacred, and dedicated to divine worſhip 5 
by which good ſucceſs waxing more bold, and meeting with no op- 
poſition (for the Prince being defirous to keep his men within the 
Walls, would not go out) they did not only give themlelyes to better 
the Fortifications which they there found, bur joyned another Fort 
which they themſelves made, to that which the Prince had erected 
above the Monaſtery ; which commanded all the other Fortifications, 
even thoſe of the Bridge : they likewiſe fortified the heads of the Bridge 
better; and extending their Trenches towards the Burrough , they 
placed a very ſtrong Garriſon there of 2000 Foot and 1000 Horſe, 
which were commanded by Count Pleſsis Pralin the reſt ofthe Army 
was diſtributed into ſeyeral quarters about the City; the Inhabitants 
whereof were the ſame day ſo encloſed within their walls by theenemies 
Army, as they could not hear news of any ſuccour from the Governour; 
unleſs it were by various inventions which they found, and which did 
often deceive them, by which they inform'd the Governour of what 
ſtreights they were in, and ſometimes received hopes of ſuccour. The 
Governour was much troubled at the ſcarcity of powder that was in the 
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City; wherefore he ſent Carlo della Gatta with 2000 Horſe to Inurea, 
that he might endeavour by a greater force to bring in that. Am- 
munition which was left there, but it proved in yain3 for Ja Gatta being 
come with that Ammunition to Calle, five miles from 7 «rin, and ha- 
ving found conveniency to inform the Prince ot all things, he was wil- 
led by him to retteat; for that it was impoſſible tor him to get into the 
City, he being firſt ro overcome LA Stura and Za Dora, which were 
then munited with ſtrong French Garriſons; but in his return paſſing 
thorough the C anaveſe, he found the Town of St. Mauricio taken again 
by the French, and ready to be ſack'd, which he freed with the death 
of all the French, whom he put to the ſword. Harcourt kept this 
mean while in the Vallentino, expecting that the peopleſhould riſe in 
the City, as the Prince and the Governour did, when they came firſt 
before it the preceding year. But this proved in vain ; for forall that he 
could do, there was not any one amongſt the Souldiers who was diſco- 
ver'd to comply with the Dowager, or were blemiſh'd ſo much as with 
any ſuch thought, but all of them during the whole ſiege proved faith- 
full to the Prince. Wherefore Harcourt failing every day. more and 
more of effecting his deſire by that way, he try d another; LA Dora falls 
a little above the City, by a cleft into a Channel which conveycs 
water to the Mills, which ſerve the people with griſt. He there- 
fore gave order that thatcleft ſhould be dam'd up with earth by night; 
ſo as the Mills not being able to go for want of water, the Ciry which 
abounded in Corn, began to want bread : For there were onely two 
hand- mills within the Town, which could not poſſibly ſupply ſo great 
2 multitude with griſt; ſo as the City was in a ſhort time like to be fa- 
miſh'd for want of bread , though it abounded in Corn. Harcourt 
reſolved to reduce the City yet to greater extremities, and ro make it 
altogether deſpair of ſuccour, with hopes whereof being fed, it pati- 
ently ſuffer'd all hardſhips : For at laſt he began to draw a line of 
Circumvolution; which beginning from the bank of the Poe, about a 
Musket-ſhot above the Vallentino, ran along the plain towards the Weſt, 
and came to the Church Della Crocetta, juſt over againſt the Citadel; 
and then winding about the Citadel, came to the great Edifice called 
La Porporaia; and continued to the Dora, croffing with it came to the 
little houſe which is called Bianchina3 and then declining by the Mada- 
lene, to the mouth of the ſame River; where being broken off by the 
ſource or courſe of water, it was reaſſumed again, and terminated in 
the neighbouring banks of Poe; a compals of eight miles, which being 
furniſh'd with ſmall Forts and other works was divided into fix quar- 
ters; wherein the French and Piedmenteſe Armies were thus diſtri- 
buted. Count Pleſsis Pralin, the firſt Marſhal of the Camp, was quar- 
tered from the bridge to the Parc. This quarter contained within it 
the Burgo, and the fortifications of the bridge, and of the Capuchins 
hills From Vallentino, where the line began towards La Crecherta, 
and ſo forwards towards. £4 Porporata, Ls Dora, and Le Caſsine diuia 
a Albera, was General Harcourt quartered, and with him the Viſcount 
Di Twrenna, Camp-marſhal of the French Horſe : The Circumvolu- 
tion made a great bow from one bridge upon the Dora, to another 
bridge below the Parco, and neer the Poe; to which Za Dora ſerved as a 


ſtring : 
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ſtring : wherein 147 Signeior della Motta Odencourt, field Marſhal; was 
firſt quarter'd 3 who commanded a ſmall body, part Foot, part Horſe x 
who were left by Duke Zongucuille, and were ſubordinate onely to 
General Harcourt, But afterwards the Porparata was aſſigned him 
for his quarter, together with a good part of the line on both ſides, 
and with him were Villa and Pianezza quartered with the French and 
Piedmonteſe Horſe. The Citizens of Turin ſaw themſelves thus ſur- 
rounded, and as it were impriſoned, and' were not able of them- 
ſelves to bteak the line, which did not onely threaten t heir liberties, but 
their lives and fortunes, © And in theſe great ſtreights all their hopes 
lay in being relieved by the Governour5 which they were day by day 
inform'd ſhould be ere long: Fot he having rallied his men, and re · in- 
forced his Camp, was come from Vercelli to Creſcentino, and by a 
bridge thrown over the River thete, marched ſtraight to Cheri, where 
having ſtay d ſome day get his men together, he endeavour d by all 
poſſible means to get neer the City, to free both it and the Prince from 
fiege; in which time the Prince deſirous either to try the Enemies 
Forces, or to give a trial of his, ſally d very ſtrong both in Horſe and 
Foot by night out of the City, and fell upon EA Morta's quarter, which 
was at the Magdalene beyond the Dofa; and charging him whilſt they 
were all a ſleep, his men entred even irit6 the Rendezvous of Arms of 
that quarter, wounding and killing many before they could put them- 
ſelves in a defenſive poſtures which proved not ſuch, but that aftec 
having done them much prejudice, the Prince might get to within the 
ſhelter of the Cannon of the City, whereinto he retreated with little loſs 
to himſelt, and more to the Enemy. This action revived the ſpirits of 
the beſieged, and much more the bringing back of the water of Dora to 
the Mills, which was done by the Citizens; a great band whereof, 
back'd by a ſquadron of Musketiers, weat out of the City, and coming 
to where the water was dam'd up, broke as much of the earth which 
Cloſed the orifice, as made way enough for water to turn four wheeles ; 
and the next night the current of the River broke down the reſt, ſo as 
the water came plentifully into the Channel, much to the comfort of 
the City, which thereby got bread enough. | 
To theſetwo happineſſes, which amidſt fo many evils appeared to 
be great ones za third, yet greater, was added at the ſame time. The relie- 
ving Army appear'd at the laſt upon the higheſt of the Capuchins hills, 
on the twentieth day after the Enemy appeared, and the one and thir- 
tieth after the buſineſs of Caſſalle. In this Army were 4000 Horſe, 
700 Dragoons, and 12000 Footz to whom were added no ſmall recruits 
both of Foot and Horſe, ſent by the Prince Cardinal, and 6c0 Moun- 
tainers, who being by the War driven out of their houſes had de ſpe- 
rately taken up Arms. This fo goodly Army was not onely a-terror, 
but a wonder tothe French; who (thinking that the whole Spaniſh 
Forces had been defaced by the victory gotten at Caſſalle) could not 
believe that they could be ſo ſoon got together, and brought to diſpute 
the buſineſs with them; and being but few in numbet themſelves, and 
not ſufficient to munite ſo great a Circumyolution, they much doubted 
what the ſucceſs would bez the Governour was fully reſolved to do 


nothing herein, but was furtheſt out of the teach of fortune, and m_ 
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might be gotten with leaſt danger and effuſion of blood. Wherefore 
he reſolved to bring the reliet by that part of the hills which was ſci- 
tuated a long the River of Poe; and particularly there where the Enemy 
had fortified above the Coveat of the Capuchins and the bridge z and 
where when they ſhould bave taken the Fort which was built by the 
French, and which was abovethem all , they might command all the 
lower fortifications and the bridgezin'which caſe he might have an open 
way to come with his men to the City, and not onely bring what relief 
was requiſite to the beſieged, but by diſcomfiting the Enemy would 
have raiſed the ſiege; and would have largely revenged himſelf for 
the blow hereceived before CO This deſign would bave ſucceeded 
happily, if the Governour had been ſo diligent in executing it, as the 
Prince was in affiſting him: For gueſſing by the appearing of the re- 
lieving Army from thoſe hills, and the rather by ſome lights, that the 
Governour would aſſault the upper Fort that 92 night ; he went out 
when it grew duskiſh, with all his men, out of the Town, and drew neer 
the bridge, intending to aſſault it when he ſhould hear the aſſault given 
from above; by which being likely to make a great diverſion, he might 
have much affifted the Governour in his aſſault. But the Governour 
who would conſult with his Commanders what was to be done concern - 
ing the main affair,before he would do any thing, put off the execution 
till the next day; by which delay the Prince being jfruſtrated in his ex- 
peRation, retired to the City 3 and the French were very careful to lay 
bare the Fort, that very night taking the earth from it towards the Ene- 
mies Camp, and ſo made it unacceſſible and impregnable. And be- 
cauſe they ſaw all the Enemies force drawn up thither; they called all 
the beſt Souldiers and Commanders of the Camp; as if Harcourt fore- 
ſaw how much. the getting or loſing of Toris lay in the keeping or 
loſs thereof. The Governour ſeeing, the next day, how bard the 
taking of that place was made by that nights work, he forbore aſſault- 
ing ir, and kept four days upon thoſe Hills, upon which having raiſed 
ſome batteries, he played upon the lower fortifications g and the French, 
that they might free themſelves of that moleſtation, ſallied out one 
night very ſtrong upon the Enemies Works, to the end that if they got 
no other good elſe thereby, they might at leaſt cloy the Ordnance, and 
free themſelves of the miſchief they received thereby3bur meeting with 
ſtout reſiſtance, they were repuls'd with loſs, and forc'd to retreat to 
their own fortifications. And yet the Governour knowing that the 
laying of them level with the ground made but little for the main bu- 
ſineſs, and that to beat down Forts, which would be continually re- 
paired by the neighbouring Army, was to no purpoſe; and that the 
City being ſtreightned on many ſides, he reſolved to change his quar- 
ters, and to go to Montcalleri, which is a great Town upon the right 
hand of the Poe, a little above Valentino, where there is a wooden bridge 
over the River, which is ſtrong and ſafe enough; which the Govern- 
our thinking to make himſelfmaſter of, that he might paſs thereby over 
the River, when he could not do ſo by that of the Capuchins; he 
when be came firſt upon the hills, ſent a Regiment of Dragoons to take 
the Town and Bridge. The Town was abandoned at the firſt appear- 
ance of the Dragoons, and the Bridge was at the ſame time burnt; ſo . 
the 
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the taking of the Town made nothing at all for the Governours pur- 
poſe; for he muſt find means tua make another good and folid Bridge; 
whereby to paſs over his Army; if he would effect the intended ſuc- 
cours: hie therefore ordered Carla dalla Gattarto go with a good ſtrength 
of mento Mowtcaltert, und to throw over another Bridge a little above 
that which the French bad burnt; where two Iſlands were made by the 
Pee, which were. very rommodious for the paſſage; LA Guta went 
thither, and paſt overyaee:Souldiers in boats tothe cother ſhore, under 
Serjeant Majbt Lemellno, by which thoſe who defended the further 
ſhore being beaten back, he began a Fortification upon the bank which 
he bad won 5 that it might ſerve to keep back the enemy, if they ſhould 
oppoſe the-throwing over of the Bridge 3 but as ſoonas Harconri heard 
of the enemies being" paft over; and of the Fortifications which they 
made theee,: conſtdering of what importance it might be, if the enemy 
ſhould enter on that ſide, and acooſt. their Trenches, be forthwith ſent 
the Viſcaunt di T#rens 10 diſtuib the Work; who went with a great 
body of: Musketiers, aud was folldwed by flarcaurs's ſelf, with a great 
ſtrength uf men to back him, it tbere ſnauld be occaſion. The place 
whece Lemelins fortified him ſelf was environed: for the moſt part, with 
a great duch full of the. water of the Poe; the Souldiers being afraid, 
and nat daring to paſs over it, Tarenna, to upbraid their cowardlineſs, 
threw himſelf, with ſome of the chiefeſt that were about him, into the 
ditch, .and-undaunicdly paſt over it, though the water came up to his 
breaſt 3 the Saulditrs being thereby encouraged did all follow him 5 
and ſurrounding the enemy who were buſie in fortitying themſelves, 
and others coming in by where the ditch came ſhort, a fierce Skirmiſh 
began, wherein the aſſaulted, not able to fave themſelves by retreating 
tought ftoudy ; bat Zurenna, who fought amongſt the foremoſt; recei- 
ving a ſleight hurt in the heat of the conflict, was reported to be dead, 
at wbick the affailants grew: ſo enraged, as being recruited by new men 
whichicontinually came in. they began to fight deſperately, killing aot 
anly thoſa who faught, but thoſe. who yielded; and being ſuperiour 
both io number and in force, they ſtew them all, part whereof periſh'd 
by the ſword, and part were drowa:d in the water. Lomelino's (elf, 
wha was tak en priſoner, could find no mercy: with the earaged rout, 
who refuſing great ſums of money to fave his life, allaid their anger in 
his death; by which exuel action the Spaniards being highly incenſed, 
they likewiſe grew: cruel; ſo the conflict began to be very bloody. 
The French were much rejozced at this: happy ſucceſs, who having al- 
ready kept the Spaniards twice from paſſing over the River. thought 
themſelves ſure of Victory; and made publick fires of joy in the Camp, 
wirneſſing it with three Vollies of Muskets, and with diſcharging their 
great Guns ; but the City was as ſad, and the Spaniſh Camp grew very 
difſideat, both of them finding how hard a buſineſs it would be to paſs 
over the River 3 whetefore it appearing impoſſible for them to relieve 
the City as they intended, they began to conſult how to do it by diver- 
ſion, by going to Carmagnuola, thinking that the French would not 
ſuffer Carmagnuola to be apparently loſt, for the uncertain hopetot ta- 
king Turin; and the Prince himſelf, ſeeing how hard it would be for 
them to paſs over there, adviſed them to go higher up, * Villa 
Frances 
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franca, 22 miles above Turin, where the River being foordable, they 


might throw over a Bridge without any oppoſition z but Villa franca 
was judged to be. too fur off, and that the march would prove incom- 
modious, as well in their;going, -avin-'tEeir returning; and ſo great a 
warch ſo neer the enemy was not dikely to be made without being 
forc d ta fight. wherefote that reſolution was not taken; and yet the 
Governouy had ſa great a deſite to reliove the Prince, as he attempted 
to 'paſs over once more, a little below Montcal{er?,; where the Poe di- 
viding it ſelf into three branches makes other two {mall Iſlands, more 
commod ious for paſlage then the former two above Montcalleri, which 
had a though the River was much 
ſwola by the fall of Vaters, and that. the further ſhore, over againſt 
theſe Iſlaads, was well munited with Trenches and Garriſons; yet he 
reſolved to lend the ſame Gatta, with greater Forces then befere, to 
make a trial. G4, being come to the ſhore ſide placed ſome — 
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cf Artillery there; and embarquing ſome Souldiers in ſome 8 
he paſt them over by night into the Iſlands; who when the Souldiers 
were landed, tt ey began to ſend over materials for Fortification in the 
ſame Sciffsʒ ſo as they made Trenches,with great diligence,inthe ſecond 
Iſlands, before day break, and before the enemy were aware; but at 
laſt being awakned by the going off of a Musket, which unfortunately 
took fite, they preſently put themſelves in defence. This going off 
of the Muske:,  inſte:d of diſturbing them in their Works, madethem 
work the harder; ſo as, about break of day, the Iſlands were wholly 
cover d with Trenches,and in a good poſture of defence: both the Gene- 
r4s haſted immediately to the two ſeveral ſhores, to provide againſt ſo 
ſudden and ſo unexpected an accidentz upon which the main affair of the 
whole buſineſs was thought by both parties to depends by che Spaniards, 
tor encouraging the enterpriſe; by the French, fox the diſturbance there 
ot. L keFrench ſtrived five times to fortifie their ſhore with new & better 
Fortifications; but were ſtill beaten off by Musket-ſhot from the Iſlands, 
and by «<. annon,charg'd with ſmall bullets, from the oppoſite ſhore, with 
great ſlaughter ro their men 5 notwithſtanding that the chiefeſt of the 
Army were {ent for thither to deſend it; nay, though Souldiers were 
drawn thither out of the Citadel, and rhe Governour of the Citadel 
invited to come and hinder the paſſing over; bur, at laſt, giving over the 
defence of their ſhore, Harcourt withdrew his men ſo far inward, as 
they were out of the reach of the Spamiards Muskets which were placed 
on the fide of the 1fland, and made them ſtand ready to play upon thoie 
whom they ſhould ſee firſt appear upon the aſſaulted ſhore. The Spa- 
niards, when they ſaw the ſhore abandoned, failed not to throw over 
their Bridge, and to fortifie the head thereof; where they began a 
Half- moon; about the making whereof whilſt a hundred Souldiets 
were very buſie, a good ſtrength of Horſe and Foot appeared on the 
ſhore to hinder the work, and to drive away the Work- men; who ac- 
cording to Orders which they ba4 r. ceived retreated over the Bridge 
back into the Iſland; and the Bridge nor being yet well faſtned, broke, 
ſo as 25 of them ſell into the River, and were unfortunately drowned; 
yet a h.il of Musket-ſhot, mix d with the thunder of Cannon, continu- 
ing from the Iſlands, which made much ſlaughter amongſt the French 


who 
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who were upon the Plain beyond the River, Harcoum was forced to 
Cauſe a Retreat to be beaten, and not. only to abandon the ſhore, but 
even the Plam, which was full of dead bodies 5 and retreated to with- 
in the le of xircumvolution, leaving the Paſſage free to the enemy; 
who faſtging the Bridge better, paſt over the Poe victoriouſly, and be- 
came miſtevs of the Plan, which they had valiantly won, and much 
td their glory; as many of the French, if not more, were here ſlain, 
as wete vpamiards in the firſt attempts and many of them were wound- 
ed, amongſt which the Governour of the Citadel, and many of the 
Souldiers wt'the Citadel were flaing ſo as expecting to be aſſaulted 
within their Trenches, the French fell diligently to finiſh ti eir line 
of circumvolation, making new Forts thereupon for their more ſafety; 
and Harcour ella ving found by experience what ſcarcity of bread the be- 
fieged: undtrwear by taking away the water from their Milis; he at- 
tempied once more to take it away by a greater diverſion; he therefore 
immediately cauſed greater banks to be thrown up againſt the mouth 
of the Channel 3 which being the worſt of evils that the City could un- 
dergo, ith-Citizens, and the Prince eadeayour'd to diſturb that work; 
and to put rhe water into its wonted courſe: but they could not do it, 
for a great many of the French aſſiſting in the work detended the 
Work- nten, and kept the enemy from hurting them, and from impe- 
ding the'wotk ; but going thither afterwards with greater forces, they 
made a gap wi h brought water to three Mills; but this laſted but a 
while, for the bank was quickly made up, and the Mills went dry as 
before; yet ſome Hand- mills being in this interim made, the ſcarcity 
was by continual labour leflen'd 3 and the City was ſome what better 
provided of bre d; but the people were more afflicted, when hoping 
by the Armies ſo giorious and fo victorious paſſage over the River, to 
ſee it apply ir ſelf preſently to their relief and freedom, they ia it lie 
idle in the Plain which it had won, and that it did not any thing to ſhew 
that it.c:red for the welfare of the beſieged, which made them all 
complain grievouſly. That which kept the Governour trom acting, 
was, that he might fortifie himſelf in the place which he had taken, 
againſt the ſallying out of the enemy 5 and that it might not be in the 
power of the enemy to draw him out to battle there, where having 
the Poe upon his back, he bad no where whereby to teiteat, in caſe of 
of ill fortune, but by that narrow Bridge, which he had cauſed to be 
thrown over; but when he had fortified he was not over diligent in 
aſſaulting the enemies Treaches, as it he intended not to hazard his 
Army under the enemies Fortifications 5 preferring therefore cautious, 
beforecouragious counſels, and the pre erving of the Kings Territories 
before the 1eiief of Turin; he aimed at keeping the F;each Army from 
Victuals, and at forcing it to quit the ſiege rather by Famine, then by 
the Sword : and thus, without adventuring or hazarding the Kings 
Forces to free the City, and the Prince, and yet to pretery? his Army 
againſt any unthought of accident which might happen, the French 
Forces being in Piedmont. H he Princes inteations were diametrically 
contrary to ti eſe; who thinking it reaſonable that for the preſervation 
of himſelf, his Siſters and the City, all the. Kings Forces and Iatereſts 
were to be hazarded, held it alſo neceſſary to be done fv for the ſ 2 
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ot the State of Miil an; for all Piederant being to be loſt by the loſs of 
T##in, he held that that State would be but badly preſerved after ſuch 
aloſsz and he che Prince not being a bare Captain or Govemour of a 
Town; he thought be onghe not to ſuffer himſelf to be reduced to ſuch 
extteams, 4 that he might afterwards be neteſſitated to beg his life, 
or at leaſt his liberty, of the Conqueror; that theteſore it became him, 
when he might ſee from a tar off that it was impoſſible for him to hold 
out, and that he could not be relieved, to prevent ſurrendring, by Ar- 
ricles ſuiting with his condition. Theſe complaints went accompanied 
with ravire proteſtations, that be would accept of the large promiſes 
made him by the King of France, if he would yield tothe treaties of 
agreeinene which were yet on foot; alledging and giving out, that if 
the Governohr would carry on affairs, aiming only at the Kings ** 
inteteſts, he ought not to wonder, if he the Priace, paſſing by the 
common concerns, ſhould adviſe and govern himſelf, according to his 
private ends, and thoſe of his houſe. Theſe were the debates and al- 
tercations which paſt between the Priace and Governeur during the 
whole Siege, whilſt the Prince complain'd that he was abuſed in his ex- 
pedation, not ſeeing any effect of ſo many promiſes, nor of his hoped 
for ſuccour 5 andthe Governour, that be was drawn into precipices, 
as concerning the common cauſe, by the Prince, and by the too cou 
ragious attempt propounded by him; which tended not to the good 
leading on of the ſucceur, but to the apparent ruine of the Army, and 
of the whole enterpriſe z which would certainly be brought to a good 
and honourable iſſue, by ſafer and more cautious Counſels. Thus the 
Prince, who was naturally ſtout and couragious, deteſted the Gover- 
nours comportments, and accuſed him of timereuſneſs, and ſometimes 
of double dealing; and the Governour, the more he ſaw the Prince de- 
ficous to hazard all, upon the fortune ot a general aſſault, the more he 
thought his Counſels and Propoſals to be deſtructive: he therefore 
would aot be drawn from his reſolution of delivering the almoſt fa- 
miſhed City, by famiſhing the French Army: he therefore ſent his 
Cavalry to over- run the Country, and forrage the highways by which 
Victuals might be brought to the enemies Camp; and he found his 
counſel to be good; for he daily heard news of the intercepting of Vi- 
Quals. This his deſign was alſa more authenticated by Letters writ- 
ten from the Dowagers Agents to the General, which were intercept- 
ed, whereinhe was told that he was not to build much upon any help 
from Soy, unleſs be would keep the ways open for ſuccours from 
elſe where; and the ſequel did approve of the Governours counſel 3 
for Victuals growing very ſcant in the Freach Camp, their Souldiers 
would come to the Walls of the City, and beg a piece of bread, which 
ſomerimes was given them even by the Prince bis permiſſion; and for 
that the City wanted Graſs and Forrage for Horſes more then bread. a 
bartering was agreed upon between the beſiegers and beſieged for Graſs 
and Straw, for bread 5 agreat fign of the extream want the beſiegers 
were reduced to, The Prince complained grievouſly of the Gover- 
nour, and propounded fometimes one thing, ſometimes another, that 
he might be once free of the miſcry be was in; but he was not at all mo- 
ved therewith; he was more moved by the treaties of agreement which 
were 
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were ſtill kept on foot between the Prince and the French Agents, 
and with the great offers that were made the Prince, if he would adhere 
to France, and forego Spain, and if he and his Brother would quit all 
claim ot Regency to the Dowager; wherefore it bec:methe Gover- 
nour to be very careful of diſtaſting the Prince, leſt being allured by 
the French offers, and ſcandalized at his proceedings, he might em- 
brace the former; wheretore the Prince propoſing, finally, that ſince 
he continued conftint in overcoming the French by famine, it would 
be better for him to leave a competent Garriſon in Mentcalleri, which 
might ſecu.e that Bridge, which kept the way open between his Camp 
and the pants beyond the Pae; and to go with the reſt of the Army to 
Giuliaſchs and Collegno, Towns three miles on the back of Turin, upon 
the way which leads to Pinarollo, and Suſa; for that by refiding in Col- 
legno, which is ſituated upon the Dora, he would not only block up the 
atoreſaid ways of Swſa and Pinar vol; but thoſe of the Canaveſe and of 
Piedmont 3 by which the enemies Camp would be formally beſieged, 
and would be forc d for fear ot famine to riſe in a ſhort time. 
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the French Garriſon, and being maſter thereof, began immediately to 
{criifie it better? The Governour alſo inſtead of taking Grngliaſco, 
took Bianeſco, which ſtands upon another way which leads from Pixar- 
vole, but à little lower then Graliaſco,and conſequently neerer the quar- 
tets of Monica/leri, by which the beſieging Camp was ſomewhat 
more ſtreightned, and almoſt as much beſieged as the City. The 
taking of Colleguo cauſed much jealoufie in Harcaurt, who apprehen- 
ded that his Trenches mighe rather be affaulted on that fide then 
elſewherez and they being weaker then the reſt, he put Rronger 
Garriſons into them, and fortified them better towards Collegns; the 
ſame day that Gta came to Colegns he met with a fair occaſion of in- 
tercepting a great condud of Victuals, as he did 5 and of routing 2 
Regiment of the Dowagers which ſerved for a Convoy theteunto: he 
alſo defeated 500 Horſe, and 500 Foot of Count Verruas; which 
were coming from S»ſ4 to the Camp, and either flew almoſt all of 
them, or took them Priſoners, except the Count, who got ſafe with 
ſome Horſe to the Camp Vincens della Marra,a Neopoliten Gentleman, 
took alſo 60 load of Corn and utterly defeated the Convoy and 
the Governour having ſent the Horſe of his quarters towards Mille- 
fiort had a gallant Skirmiſh wich the Enemy, where the Corps de 
guard, which were therein was totally put to the ſword ; at the ſame 
time. or a little before, the French having thrown a Bridge over the 
Dors, between the Meadows called Vanchiglia, and the Ne- Park, 
which made very much for Communication between the quarters of 
the Borgo, and of the Capuchins, with thoſe beyond the Dora, the 
Prince took a fancy to try whether he could deprive the enemy, or no, 
of that conveaiency, and free the City of the inconvenience which 
might reſulc by the communication of thoſe quarters by means of that 
Bridges he to this purpoſe Sallied out by night very ſtrong, both in 
Horſe and Foot; and though he cut the Ropes in ſunder which faſt- 
ned the bridge on this fide, yet the enemy eaſily mended it, and put it 
into it's former condition, and made ſome fortifications for the Aber 
thereof g the Prince being deſitous to attempt the ſame again, he ſent 
Don Mavritio with 300 Horſe, thither, and Marqueſs Serra with two 
ſquadrons of Foot, one Spaniſh, one Italians 3 theſe ſent Fra, Fovan 
Pallavirins with ſome Foot to diſcover the Bridges who finding it newly 
fortified, whileſt ſome ſleight Skirmiſhes paſt between him and the E- 
nemy, they might ſee five companies of Ho ſe come from the Borgo, 
and advance towards them, to cut them off from joyning with their 
compagions5 againſt which Don Mauriiis's Cavalry advancing, Fra, 
Fovannti had conveniency to withdraw to a place of Safety, and incor- 
porated himſelf with Serra, who went not onely to ſhelter Don Mev» 
ritis's Cavalry with tis ſquadrons of Musketiers , but to fall upon the 
enemies Horſe, which were forced with much loſs to face about, and 
get into a place of ſafety : and though ſome other ſquadrons of Horſe 
came from Vallentino to relieve him, yet they came not time enough; 
for they were de ained by the Cannon which played from the works of 
the City, and by musket-ſhot which poured down from the Walls; 
but the Bridge not being ruined neither by this ſecond attempt, the 
Prince threw another Bridge ovec the ſame River, that he might paſs 
over 
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over to the other ſhore when he pleaſed, and receive any ſuccour that 
might come by that way; a difficult buſineſs, for all the Bank beyond 
the River was defended by a Battery levell'd againſt the Mills; but the 
knowledge that Mu queſs Villa (who together with Pianezzs was quar- 
tered there) way gone with moſt part of the Piedmonteſe Horſe elſe- 
where z and the Enterpriſe being intended at the third hour of the Sun, 
when the night Guards being relieved grow remiſs, encouraged them 

to the Enterpriſe, which was wholly given to Be/egnino, who going 
forth with Horſe and Foot, threw over the Bridge with little loſs, over 
which the Foot paſs'd the next day 3 part of them were ſent towards the 
Park, againſt ſome Foot which guarded a Redout, which was over the 

againſt the old broken bridge of the Park; which Redout being aſſault- 
ed, and the Defendaats cut in peices, was taken; the other part went to 
aſſault a body of mea who guarded a half Cannon, placed over againſt 

the new bridge 5 who being routed, the halt Cannon fell into the aſſail- 
ants hands, which they began to draw towards the Dora; but Pianexæa 

hearing thereof ſtrove to repair the loſs. He therefore headed two 

ſquadrons of French Horſe which were in that place, and the ordinary 

Troop, and ſpur'd on a pace to aſſault the Enemies Horſe gz and skir- 

miſhing fiercely with them, (the half Cannon and thoſe that carried it 

away put to flight ;) the Foot with ſome of the Horſe paſt back over 

the Dora, the reit were chaſed by Piane . towards the Park; yet were 

the takers but little prejudiced s for the Enemy having in the heat of the 

purſuit left the half Cagnon behind them, they immediately took it 

again, and brought it to the banks of the Dora, where it was under good 

ſhelter 5 and being impoſſible to b: recovered, it was carried in triumph 

into the City. But the French were as well damaified by the Garriſog 

within the City, as by the Atmy without; for together with the con · 

tinual preſſure of victuals, the Garriſon of Collegns baving ranſack d the 

Country as far as Pinar volo, had ſpoiled the mils which were not far 

from that Town; and put the Town in ſuch a terrour, as it kept the 

Gates ſhut for many dayes. And G4tta going with 1000 Horſe after- 

wards into thoſe parts, fell upon St. Secando, a Town neer Pinar uols, 

where he kill'd 200 Dcagoons, and took their Captain Priſoner. 

The Prince Cardinals Horſe likewiſe, which were ſeat (as hath been 
ſaid) to the Spaniſh Camp, being come from Beineſco under Count 
Broglio, fell upon Rivalta, cut the Garriſon in pieces, and made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Town z by theſe ſucceſſes affairs proceeded well 
for the relief. of the City, and but ill-fayor'dly for the beſieging Ar- 
my; which was yet much more ſtreightned by famine, and which was 
very grieyous within the time of Circumvolution, no victuals being 
poſſible to be brought thither, ſo cloſely were all the Avenues block d 
up; inſomuch as they were forced to make uſe of that ſmall remain- 
der of Victuals which was in the Citadel, whereat the Governour there- 
of complained much, who being forced to obey the Generalls com- 
mand proteſted that he would give over his charge meerly for waat 
of victuals, and that he muſt be forced to ſurrender the Citadel, when 
the Army through famine ſhould be neceſſitated to raiſe the ſiege; but 
Harcowurs cared but little for all thoſe words and proteſtations, as 
knowing that if che ſiege ſhould be raiſed, the Citadel muſt mar 
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tably be loſt; not herewithal content, he laid hand upon the victuals 
which were leit for the ſuſtenance of the Garriſon in Chiavezzs which 
did but ul ſupply the want of the famiſh'd army 3 fo as Harcourt who 
rhovghtto have furhiſh'd Turin hy hege, did !amiſh his own camp, the 
the-Gitadel, and Chiavazzo3 and had he continued long in this con- 
dition, the City had not onely been freed'by famine, but the Citadel 
and CMauazæs would ſ ave becn taken by the relieving Army; and the 
Camp was alteady brought to that low condition, as the daily allow- 
ance of bread ceaſing, ſome few ouùnces of Rice taken from the Citadel, 
were in lieu thereof diſtributed amongſ the Common Souldiers 3 nor 
fared the Captains any better; and yet Harcours perſeyerd.conftant 
in his reſolution of taking the City; nay, being offer d compoſition by 
the Nuntio, he welild not liſten to it: but as if he had been Con- 
querour, demanded that the City might be abſolutely delivered to 
him; which he would keep in the Dukes name during the Dowagers 
Regency; and as if he had been certain of what was to enſue, he 
proteſted he would continue the ſiege, till ſuch time as the Horſes that 
were in Turin ſnould have ea: en all the Hay and Forrage that was in the 
City, and the men all the Horſes; he moreover continued making 
gteat offers to the Prince: in ſo much as ſuch conſtancy being altoge- 
ther contrary to the Genius of the French, who are impatient of ſuffer- 
ing, it cauſed much wonder in all men, who confeſt that: the French 
did the! ein not only out- do themſelves, but did even out- do the Spa- 
niards, who are exxellent good at ſuffering; but ĩt was now almoſt im- 
poſſible that the buſineſs could hold out any longer: for the Souldiers 
having undergone all the extreams which it was poſſible for humane 
nature to tolerate, many of them fell ſick, many died, and many ran a- 
way, fone into the City, ſome into the Spaniſh Camp: and every one 
of 'them relating their ſhare of the great extremi: ies that the beſiegers 
were m, they occaſioned (which was miraculous) fo various, differ- 
ing, and contrary opinions between the Prince and the Goveruout, as 
the reſult thereof proved almoſt the utter ruine of the common af- 
faifs3 nt tlie ſatety of the French: the Prince, who grew datly more 
and more impati=titiof delay, and infinitly deſirous to fee himſelf freed 
from ſiege by a general aſſault, thought it was now high time to aſſault 
a body of-an Army which was languiſhing, afflicted, and macetated by 
fainine, fufferings, and aſſiduous labour, and which ſeemed not fit to 
matiage Arms, and could but ill bear with the Governours phlegma- 
tick patience; who ruling rathet᷑ like a Cunctator then Dictator, perſi- 
ſted the more in bis reſolutĩon of overcoming by fittiog ill; for that he 
ſaw tte Enemy teduced to the utmoſt brink ot neceflity, 'and that the 
main aff ir confiſted in having patience for a few days: But the news 
which was divulged of the great ſuccour both of men and meit which 
was ſent from Franet, and was already arrived in Piedmont, troubled the 
Prince above alł things elſe, tearing that if it ſhould come before the 
Siege was taiſed, allttie Coverhours calculations would be ſubveited, 
and tte ſiege would be reduced to its former condition, with little hopes 
that the Governour, who would not move when he had ſo fair an occa- 
ſionot overcoming, ſhould haz zard his men in keeping off the ſuccour, 
ot in ielieving the Cuy, when he ſhould ſee che Enemies Camp — 
. e 
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ed vit men, ſtrengthard, and ittvigoured by the great ſupply of victu- 
als. The ſcarcity chat was in the City of Gender, Us make thi 
Prince more deſirous to ſee an end of ſo great anxiety before ſo neceſ« 
ſary a ſuſtenance of defence ſhould fail: And amongſt all theſe agiratis 
ons of mind, gteat'jealouſies and ſuſpitions were not wanting, making 
him believe, or leſt doubt, that the Governour by whom be thought 
he was abandog'd ht che-Poxre delia R ta, ſnould be as careleſs of relicy- 
ing himat the preſents not out of any.warineſs,or any my ſtery of War, 
but rather for _— his accuſtomed tancour in his breaſt , 
he looked with an il eye upon his weighty intereſts, not caring to affiſt 
him in his ſo great ſtreights, Theſe confiderations made the Prince 
impatient in expecting what the iſſue of the Governours defignes would 
be. But it was tho he was moſt grieved to ſee how happily the 
Govertoars deſignes proceeded, which was no leſs hateful to him then 
to the Enemy, and was more mad thereat then Harcourt; foreecing 
by the mannet of his proceeding his own utter uadoing, the ruine of 
his family, and che loſs of His peoples liberty for which he fought. The 
Prince knew us well as Harcourt, that it he the ſiege ſhould in any way 
raiſed, chat if the fiepe ſhould in any way be raiſed, the Citadel would 
undoubtedly be theteupon ſurtendred. He alſo-knew that if the ſiege 
ſhould be taiſed by famine and not by the ſword, the Govecnour. would 
enter into the City victoridus, wich his forces entire, and would doubt- 
leſly uſe {ach ſapercheries.as Victom uſually do; and would ſet for. 
ward his preteations to the Citadel, which he the Prince being ſo ſhore 
of him in forces, could not obviate. Therefore not onely he, but all 
the Piedmonteſe was ſo ſilłd with horrour, as they were in doubt whe- 
ther that it would be bettet for ihem, that the City ſhould be relieved 
that way, or not at all relieved. And not knowing what to doin ſo 
great extremiry, they could think of no bettet way to evade it, then by 
uſing their utmoſt means that the Spaniards and the French might 
be i to fight togetherʒ hoping that if the French ſhould be heaten, 
they might be maſters of the City; and that if the Spaniards ſhould be 
worſted, they might be maſters of the Citadel 5 and that the Piedmon- 
teſe, who were in the midſt between them, might be able to oppoſe 
the Victors, and to preſerve their Ducall Family and their own libers 
ties; in which buſtling the Prince might prob.bly promiſe himſelf, 
that the remainders of the French Army, as alſo thoſe of the Citadel, 
being of Enemies become his Friends, might joyn with him in exclu- 
ding the Spaniards and he was almoſt certain, that the Governour, to 
ſhun grever inconveniencies, would give way that the Citadel ſhould 
rather remain in bis hands, then in thoſe of the French. The Commen- 
datot Pafero, one of much experience, and in great authority with the 
Prince, was cry*d up for the Author of theſe counſels z which being 
divulged about the (Court were :pproved of by the Piedmonteſe no- 
bles , as thoſe who being naturally more inclined to the Fr nch then 
to the Spaniards apprehended, that to fall und-r the Spaniſh Empire 3 
was the worſt ot evils that could befall chem. They therefore thoughr 
thar, ro keep from that mis fortune, they had beſt embrace any thing 
how ſlender ſo ever, and expect beter fortune. Ihe Prince beg 
oppteis d by the nearnefs and by the greatneſs of the danger, We 
thoug 
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thobgh it was foreſeen when à far; off, yet was:itneyer ſoincvitable. 
nor formidable as nag. Bei I eee albt hat was 
poſſible he ſent »:Lecter: rg thẽ :. Governour the ſeventh of Fol, 
wherein be fig nifieq unto him, that he could hold out no longer, and 
that. it he were nat relieved within fonb daye$ at ti furtheſt ja would 
without: more adoe gcc ept of. tha French offęra, and would ſutteudet 
the Cite Which Letter Very uafertfinatefor thePrinceandfor the 
buſſnels/ in otder ta thegeſief, and to the faiſing orte ſiege, was the 
ruine of the common affairs, did auerthrow the Princes cauſen and on 
the:commpany:;. raiſeg the e out of tile extream precipice 
and dduger whereinta. t was more then mzulleſth broug hu. The 
City -was:pat effestually in ſo grèat teigbts as the Prince would fain 
have · made it been believed to be; for it had great tore of Corn, nor 
did it want griſt asbethregthat default being much fupply d byhand-mills 
which were daily mate: And though; in contorminy to what the Prince 
tad writ, the Governour was alſo informed by Don Antonio Seele, of 
the aforeſaid wants, who though he was chiet of the Kings men and 
affairs tkat were handled in the City, had upon many occaſions appear-! 
ed apterota pleaſe the Prince;. then careful of the Kiogs concerameac 5 
yet the Governour had received contrary intelligence from other Cap- 
tains, and in particular from Marqueſs Serra who looking more nar- 
rowly into affairs, knew that the. City mighi hold out longer; and 
wo e his mind freely to the Governour, and did aſſure him that there: 
were thoſe. who had offer d to maintain the City with bread, for two 
moneths, at no exorbuant rates: W hich offers the Prince refuſed, as 
thinking tem impoſſible to be performed; and though there was more 
want of powder thenof bread, yet it was found hat the City held out, 
and made ſtout ſallies upon the Ent mies quarters, twenty days after the 
eleventh of Jah, and yet had received no recruit in powder; and the 
danger of the Preach ſuccour, 'which was ſaid to be very neer, proved 
vain; for. La Gatis being ſtronger in Collegno then the relievers, who 
were not above 4000 Foot, and ſome Horte, it was impoſſible for to 
paſs that way, or to force the Garriſon, The Governour ſeeing him- 
lelt taken off trom continuing his deſigues, and bereft of the victory 
which te ſo longe i atter, and was neer getting, by the Princes fo preciſe 
preſſures, and reſolute pro eſtations, he was much aſtoniſhed, and was the 
moi e confuled, tot that by letters, which he recewea at the ſame time, 
he was informed (as hath been ſaid) that the City was in a tar different 
condition from what it was repteſented to be in by the Prince; ſo as 
ſuſpecting the Princes preſſures muſt needs ayme at ſome hidden end; 
amongſt maay things which he thought upon, at luſt he light upon one 
or two; either that the Prince had cloſed with the French, or was upon 
agreeing with them. And that therefore, that he might the better honeſt 
his ſurrounding of the Town, he put him upon the poynt of ſpeedy re- 
lief, that ſo he might provide for him elf, abandon the King of Spain, and 
b take himſelf to the King of Frasce; or elſe that he would revive his 
claim to puiting of a Garriſon into the Citadel. The Governonr had 
alwayes proceeded to relervedly with the Princes, as without either 
aſſuring them of his intent, or making them deſpait, he h.d ſtill held 
them in expectation that they ſhould be pleaſed 3 and they were al- 
N way es 
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or-againſt'it 3 wherefore he was: totc'd to vary his determination in 
the Enterpriſe yrhouph it prorreded on very ſucceſsfully ; and to 
put tie cettainty of Mictory upon the uncerizin chance of a Dye: 
He therefore re W. doubt witzt peradventure was true 
he kuew no better way howto avoid this exigency then by feels 
ing Paſeror's Pulſe with offering him fix thouſand Piſtols to procure 
the- Prince: to deliy his expeRation of ſuccour for fifteen days, to 
the end that Ne might the better! atrend the keeping out of that relief 
which was expłcted by the enemy from Frazces hoping, nay firmly 
believing, that if thatſuccour could be kept out, the Siege would be 
raiſed betore the deſtted time of delay ſhould be expired; and that by 
this means he ſhould not need adventure his Forces in relieving the Ci- 
ty. The cate of this was committed to Marqueſs Serra, who was 
chiefly truſted by the Governour in carrying on this Siege; but this 
Negotiation not being to be ended ſo ſoon, by reaſon of the difficulty 
ot giving and of receiving advertiſement, and for that it becomes 
thoſe that negotiate in ſuch affairs to wait the conjuncture of times g 
the eleventh day being come before the Negotiation was ended, the 
Governour, who had preciſe Orders from the King not to give the 
Prince any occaſion of foregoing his party, be ſuffer d himſelf to be 
pul'd on by neceſſity, and by the Prince his inclinations, (as one doth 
ſometimes who rides an unruly horſe) and reſolved, to pleaſe him; be 
therefore agreed upon the doing of it in this manner. The Governour 
was to go from bis quarters of Montcalleri, and Oatta from his of Col- 
l:gno upon the break of day, on the eleventh day, upon the ſigu being 


given by certain fires, and ſhould fall upon the enemies Trenches. 
Gatta was to aſſault thoſe which were between the Porporata and a cer- 
tain Channel which is called Martinetto; and the Governour, thoſe 
which do terminate on the banks of Poe neer Valentino: that the ſame 
night 1000 Horſe ſhould be ſent to the Prince by a Foord over the Poe, 
which being joyned to his. Horſe might enable the Prince to ſally 
nes wg of the City that ſame night, and face the enemies Horſe. 


The Prince was to go with this recruit of Horſe, and with the Spaniards 
which were with him, towards Valentino, to facilitate the Governours 
entraace on the inrerfide; and to the end that theſe three, which were the 
chief, actions might ſucceed the better, the Goyernour was to place 
eight piece of Cannon upon the hills beyond the Poe, and to play there- 
with upon the tops of the Trenches, and drive the enemy from thence, 
and ſo ſacilitate the aſſault that was to be given on that ſide. Divers 
proviſions alſo were made to the ſame purpoſe, thus; The Dragoons 
and Croats were to be ſent to ſcoure along the other parts of the 
Trenches, to keep them in aw with feigned ſſaulis, and intent upon 
defending themſelves. Don Silvio of Savoy was to advance towards 
la Sturs, with the Horſe that were without, and was to fall upon the 
Qu:rters beyond the Dora, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he would do ſo. 
The Mountainers beyond the Poe were to aſſault the Forts upon the Ca- 
puchins Hills, wirh the Horſe which were of the Garriſon of Cheri, 
Theſe three dive: ſions were to be made at one and the ſame time, to 
the end that the beſiegers being aſſaulted on theſe three ſides might not 
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tome to aſbiſt the Irraches xbich v ee ito he aſſauked by the Gover- 
nour and Gat445 things being du ordered, an accident hapned which 
made the Governour alters he hour appointed for the aſſault ; he heard 
tharthe ſurcaur- from France was comato Ciauemaa, a Town ſive miles 
from: Colegvos, and teaxing that ib its ould: go to give the aſſault 
by break Off day he might run danger of being fallen upon by the 

for the ſuccour, on the back, he ordered 


French; whe Mere the Convoy 
kim to forbear falling on till noon; when if the French ſhould not 
move, be ſhould; and according to Orders ſhould give the aſſault; 
but if the French ſhpuld be already moved, he ſhould keep within bis 
quatters till he ſhould receive new. Orders, G41 heard, by his Scouts, 
that the French would not move that day ; whereof he advertiſed the 
Govemour ʒand being come four hours before Sun · ſet to tbe Trenches, 
be fell couragiouſly upon them with 4000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe; his 
firſt aſſault was bravely received, and at laſt he was repuls d, and had 
ſome di his men ſlain, amongſt which Camp-maſter Emilio G higlino, 
la Motta, who was in defence of that part with his Regiment diſcharg d 
the part of a valiant Souldier, and judicious Commander; but c 
with more vigour to à ſecond aſſault, the Foot ſcaled the Trenches, 
and making way for the Horſe, the Horſe and Foot joyntly entered, 
who, has hey beep more conſiderate, this very aRion had freed the 
City; tor the breach which was made being made good by Garriſons 
and - Fortifications, the Line was open, and at the diſpoſal of the Go- 
vernour, who without forcing the Trenches at Valentins might have 
entred by this breach and have deſtroyed the beſiegers, and broken the 
line of circumvolution; and jt he had not reſolved to put himſelf to this 
hazard by keeping that breach in his poſſeſſion, he might have ſent 
whar ſuccours he bad pleaſed into Turin; fo as the beſiegets loſing 
their hopes of the Siege would have riſen of themſelves, and have 
given the buſineſs over; but whilſt Gt, when he bad broke into 
the Trenches ran with bis Horſe towards the City, according to his 
Orders received from the Governour, to joyn with the Prince, and 
cared not to guard the breach which he had made, and whilſt ſome of 
the Foot that were entred fell to plunder the enemies Huts and Pavili- 
ons, and other ſome to purſue in diſorder thoſe that fled; the French 
who were driven from defending the Trenches bad time to get under 
the ſhelter of the Artillery of the Citadel, and to rally, and re- order 
themſelves; and being aſſiſted by many others who were come from 
other parts of the line to help here, they made a good body, and turn d 
upon the enemy, who were in diſorder and buſie in plundering, where- 
of they ſlew and wounded many; and it hapned that Don Michele Pig- 
vatollo, Captain of the Rere,who entred therewith, when thoſe that were 
entred betore were ill handled by the French, was aſſaulted as he would 
have defended himſelf 3 and though he refiſted ſtoutly, yet having no 
Horſe, for they were all gone towards the City, he found he could not 
well keep the field; ſo ſpying a little Fort not far off, between the City 
and the line of circumvolution, he entred thereinto with the beſt of his 
men, thinking to defend himſeif there; but the Fort not being able to 
receive ſo many men, thoſe who got in reſiſted as long as their powder 
laſted, and afterwards betook themſelves to their Pikes; but the de- 
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fendants valour was overpower d by the multitude of French, who ſtill 
encreaſing in numbers tookthe Fort, and put all the defendants to the 
ſword, except Pignatello, and ſome Officets, ho were taken priſo- 
ners; what with theſe, and ſome other#that were amongſt the Tents, 
500 of the Spaniſh Army were ſlain, but not without revenge; for 
many more French periſhed , amongſt which two Camp - marſhals, 
twelve Lieutenants, tour Captains and ſeven Officers, and Colonel 
St. Andrea was taken priſoner. The worſt that befel the be ſieged was, 
tat the French making uſe of the errour committed by the telieveis 
pieſently made up the breach of the Trench which Gatta had aban- 
doned, and kept out 70 load of powder, part whereof fell into the 
hands of the Enemy, and part was carried to Collegno. The Prince 
had no notice given him that the hour of aſſault was altered; for the 
ſhortneſs of time and d:fficulty of giving advertiſement could not per- 
mit itz he thetetore waited all that night in Arms with his men, ex- 
pecting an aſſault ſhould be given at break of day, and that the re · in- 
forcement of Horſe by Vanchiglia ſhould appea ; he continued in this 
poſture till noon; but failing at laſt of his ſo long expectation, and not 
expecting that aay thing that had been promiſed ſhould be performed, 
he much unwillingly retre ted to the City, and diſmis d his men who 
weile very weary, that they might repoſe themſelves after their long 
watching, and pains which they Fad tiken.the preceding night: when 
not many hours after he heard of the aſſault given by Garra;z and nor 
long atter he might ſee the Souldiers appear victorious, who brought 
him certain news of the ſuccours being entr ed; wherefore he ſuddenly 
ſummon d all his Souldie:s to their Enſigns, and though be had not 
above 300 Horſe with him, he notwithſtanding reſolved to go towards 
Valentino, to facilitate the Governours entry on that fide, according to 
agreement; he took Tavera's and Serra's Brigades along with him, and 
the Burgondian Sould ers, and advancing with his Cavalry towards 
the Trenches he took the hedge which incompaſſed the Fort which ſhel- 
ters the way that comes from Montcalleri and Pioppiyhe ſent others to get 
ground upon the Fort which defends Valentino towards the City 3 and a 
number of Ci:izens, who went out with the Prince, joyning with ſome 
of Serra's men, took a redoubt firſt, and then got in even to the Pa- 
lace of Valentins, which they took and plundred. Gatta at this time 
joyned with the Prince, together with 2000 Horſe which were entred 
before; ſo as being thus ſtrongly recruued he advanced towards the 
Trenches which wette then aſſaulted by the Governour on the out fide, 
or ready to be.afſaulteds and being gotten to Pioppi he took a Farm- 
houſe and a neighbouring Chappel which environed the Fort which was 
aſſaulted on the out fidez3 and though he ſaw the ſouldiers very deſi- 
rous to fall upon the ſame Fort on the inſide, yet he held it better to ce» 
ſtrain their . till be might lee the ſuccourers Enfigns ad- 
vanced in that Fort; for the Governour, at the ſame time that Gatta 
ſſaulted the Trenches, was gone from his quarters to Moenscalleri, and 
went to aſſault Valentino; but not with any intention of adventuring 
the reſt ot his Forces the e: his chief end was to entertain the, Enemy 
ia detending that part, ſo as they might nct oppole datta, who when 
he ſhould have broken into the line of circumyolution was 80 joyn 
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with the Prince, and fall joyntly on the Trenches on the inſide, and aſ- 
fiſt the aſſault from without, to the end that the Trench being thrown 
down both withia and without, rhey might raiſe the Siege, and ruine 
the baſfizgers. The eight Cannons on the Hill beyond the Poe bad 
from the break of the day plaid unceſſantly upon the Parapets of the 
Trenches about Valentino, which were to be affaulteds and having 
broken down a Bulwark which was neer the banks of Poe, towards 
which the Governour ſent Don Lews di Lincaftro, with his Brigade 
and with many Ladders, Bridges and little Huts, after whom he alſo 
ſeat the other Camp-maſter Don Foven Artiaga, with his Brigade, 
and with ſome of Prince Borſoss and Don Fowar PignateBo's Brigades, 
againſt a Fort which flank d the way from Montcalleri, and which was the 
ſame upon which the Prince expected to ſee the victorious Enfigns ſet 5 
butchele and the reſt being ſomewhat at a loſs, they occaſioned ſome 
confuſton : yet they went on to an aſſault; but though the aſſault were 
twice te · inforced they could do no good upon ĩt, but were at laſt for- 
ced to retreat; wherefore the Governour, finding that the aids from 
within were not anſwerable to his Forces without, began to apprehend 
Gattas ſucceſs, ſince he could not hear that he was entred; ſo as night 
drawing on, and having loſt 500 Foot in that aſſault, and fix Caps, 
tains, he cauſed a retreat to be beaten, and gave over the enterpriſe; a 
more unfortunate or diſaſtrous ſuccour then this hath not been read of; 
for it ended very unfortunately, not only for that Gatta had no ways 
aided the Governour in his aſſault, nor for that he had not guarded nor 
kept open the breach he had made, and whereby he entred 5 but for 
that having carried neither powder nor victuals with him; it ſerved to 
no purpoſe 3 for without theſe thoſe that were entred were neither able 
to force the Enemies quarters, nor to defend the City; ſo as their en- 
trance did but little good, nay rather harm, ſince they were to be fed 
by the Cities Victuals; thofe who entred, being as it were ſo many 
impriſoned S amp ons, imployed in nothing! but in turning about Hand- 

- mills, to ſupply themſelves with Victuals and the City with Griſt : nor 
did the miſchief ceaſe here 3 forthe Governours Army being deprived 
of ſo noble a part of his men, who being broken into the Trenches 
were there ſhut up, was rendred unable for bringing any more ſuccour 5 
and on the contrary, the French Army was hereby freed from all dan- 
ger; it languiſhed before for hunger, and was only ſed with ſlender 
hopes whether the ſuccour which was expected from France would 
force its way, or no, through the Paſs, and oppoſition which was made 
at Collegno; where. their tear was certainly greater then their hopes: 
but Gatta's affault removed all difficulties; for that he might give, it he 
had left but a ſmall Garriſon in Collegno, and the Gates almoſt open: 
ſo as the French fuccour made uſe of the occaſion, and almoſt beyond 
all expedtation came the next day after G liisa s entrance to the Enemies 
Camp, and having recruited it with Victuals and Mea {did in an inſtant 
tree it from the miſery ãt wat inʒ being almoſt teady to ask mercy of the 
Enemy, or to retreat as it did at Cheri, and made it frollick and couta - 
ious, and of being almoſt conquered it became Conqueror; and 
ving no cauſe to fear the Spaniſh Army, it became doubly. formida- 
ble; as well by the encreaſe of irs own Forces, as by the 2 
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the Spaniſh Army, The Scene of affairs being thus ſtrangely altered, 
new aad more fervent rancours and reciprocal complaints aroſe he- 
tween the Prince and the Governour, and between their Souldiers and 
Captains; each of them laying the taule of this diſaſter upon 'other, 
The Governour, that he was too much impoxtuned to this action by the 
Prince, and ſaid that if he had continued a few days longer in his own 
courſe he had affuzedly gotten a famous Victory, without effuſion of 
blood; he alſo complained that the Prince had not aſſiſted from with- 
in the aſſault which he gave without, which was the occaſion of all 
the misfortune z on the contrary, the Prince exclaimed horribly upon 
the Goyernour, for that he had not ſent him any Horſe by Vanchiglia, 
that he came not really, and with all his Forces to aſſault the Trenches g 
that he had altered the time appointed without giving him any notice; 
and be alſo complained of ſome lefler failings, which he ſaid did concur 
to the mis fottune of the ſucceſs. It would be too tedious to relate the 
bitter accuſations which they lad one upon another, or rather the re- 
dargytions which paſt between the fautorers of them both 3 to in- 


ſiſt upon which too accurately belongs not to the Office of a good 


Writer, 

The Governour, ſeeing this unfortunate ſucceſs, and the loſs of 
thoſe men who were egtred the City without Ammunition, bit his fin- 
gers ends for madneſs, was gricyed at the very heart, and blamed him- 
ſelf for having (uffeced himſelf to be removed from his firſt reſolution 3 
and conſidering that the miſchief would be yet greater, and irrecovera- 
ble, unleſs he could find ſome means to ſend Ammunition of War in- 
to the City, he caſt about how he might do it 3 and having long thought 
upon the . he could not light upon a better way then to convey 
it over by the Ford of the Poe called Margerita, over againſt YVauchillia3 
be therefore ſent ſome loads underneath the Hill, which coming into 
the Valley which anſwers upon that Foord, they came to the River; 
but the Governour having made ſigns to the Prince by ſome fires, that 
he ſhayld.ſend Horſe tothe River to receive them (for all commerce 
between the beſieged and the Spaniſh Camp was fo block'd up as they 
could act converſe.but.by ſuch ſigus)that now hapned which doth often 
times fall out, tha the ſigas not being underſtood, but very little good 
was got thereby; ſo as noge appearing from the City at the Foord, the 
Carriages returned back by the fame way that they went: And on the 
other ſide, fearing what might. enſue if no help were found our againſt 
this default, got tagerbar as much Salt: peter and Sulphur as he, could, 
whereby he provided, though but in a ſcant meaſure, for the neceſſary 
and daily defence: But the Goyernours Forces being ſo diſ-joyned as 
they could not be of any help one tp anothex, and finding that the Ene- 
mies Forces were pot only refreſh d, but reeruited, he began to bethink 
bimtelf rather ho to ſecure tkoſemen which he y et had, then how to 
relieve the City, or how to recover his loſſes; fo 25 giving over his 
firſt deſign of famiſhing or beſieging the French Camp, nay, doubting 
the ſafety of his abode at Montgalleri, he wauld provide himſelf of a 
more ſecure quarter: Repaſſing therefore back again over the Poe, over 
the which he bad paſſed a little before with ſuch glory and honour, he 

went to his firſt quarters upon the Hills, where he thought he might keep 
| more 
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more ſafe from being aſſaulted, where he might bettet defend himſelf, 
and watch any occaſion which ſhould be offered of relieving the City; 
which Hdcourt perceivinghe took a courſe, that fearing leis to be aſ- 
faulted on the @ther fide beyond tbe Poe, be might draw many of his 
Forces clofer toge ber, and Joyn'd' them almoſt all in deſence of the 
bridge and Capachins Forts, where he made new Forts and new Tren- 
ches, rhithe might the beiter teſiſt any attempt that the Enemy might 
make upon thoſe ra d Not hetewichal content, baving by 
experience known how ealily the Enemy had made way to relieve the 
City, what danget his Army bad incurt'd by Guts entrance, he 
ſtrove to prevent the like diſaſters for the future: He therefore began a 
ſecond line of circumvolution, which was two thirds leſſer in compaſs 
then the former 3 which though it needed a leſſer number of Souldi- 
eis to de end it, yer he dre a good part of the Gartiſon out of the Ci- 
tadel to guard this ſecond line, which beginning from the furthermoſt 
angle ot tte Citadel ſtruck ſttait toward ls Dora, and croſſing the Do- 
74 ex ended it ſelf a little further, aud then falling towards the Poe 
encloſed the new Park, and then croffing the Dora again drew neer 
the banks of Poe, and running along thereby to Valentino joyned in a 
crooked line to the Citadel, from wheace it began. The Citizens 
were much afflicted at this ſecond line, whoſe numbers being en- 


creaſed both in Mea and Horſe, they were forced to let them 
parrake of that Bread and Forrage which was hardly ſufficient 
tor themſelves: Finding therefore, for certain, that things could not 
continue long in this condition, they began to think of a remedy : Ma- 


ny entreated the Prince to attempt getting out of the City, and to get 
with a good ſtrength of Horſe to the Governour; and to try whether 
he could prevail more with bim by his preſence then by his Letters, to 
do ſome gallanr action for the freeing of the City more then he had yer 
done: They wiſh'd him alſo to conſider, that when his perſon ſhould 
be ſate, come what would come, the common Affairs would not be ſo 
much damnified av if he ſhould” meet with any misfortune in his own 
perſon; and out of this reſpect only he was ſollicited by Letters from 
the Governour. But the Prince te uſed abſolutely ro do ſo, not being 
able to abandon his Siſters in the common danger, who had followed 
their Brothers fortune wich ſuch conſtaucy; nor to forſake that Coun- 
rrey'whete he was born a Prince, nor thoſe people who to maintain his 
Cauſe had put themſelves into thoſe troubles: And this Propoſal be- 
ing abſolutely denied, it was reſolved that G (who whilſt he kept 
idle ia the City, by reaſon of the Souldiers and Horſe that were entred 
with him, was rather at incumbtance then a*belp) ſhould a'tempt 
forcing the Lin with che (ame Horſe that he brought with him, ar the 
ſame place of the Porporaia by which he had entred, and ſhould go joya 
with the Govenour; Whereby the City was to receive a double ad- 
vantage; which ſhould thiteby be taſed of the great burthen of main- 
Gin ſo many Horſe, andthe Relievets ſhould be made better able 
to aſſiſt it; This motion was pteſently embraced, and put in execution, 
evety one thinking that ie might be eaſily effected; for the Enemy ha- 
ving dra vn almoſt all his Forces towards the hills had left all the other 
parts ſlightly guardeJ, Gatta went out in the dark ot night with the 
: Neapolitan 
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Neapolitan and Dutch Horſe, being guided by ſomes Troops of Cros 
ats, and one of the Prince Cardinals Troops; led on by Count Big, 
which carried ſpades and mattocks to throw down the Trenches; and 
3 might levell the way for the reſt, who kept with Gaits under the 
aſtion della Cunſolata, expecting News when the way ſhould be le- 
vell d. Theſe went out, and luckily threw down the fiiſt Line, and 
afterwards (though with ſome more difficulty) the ſecond; bur the 
met with a very great impediment beyond it, which was a great ditc 
newly digg d behind the Trench, whereinto the water of Dora was 
brought; and for their further misfortune, the earth of the Trench 
which was beaten down falling into the Ditch, and mingling with the 
water made it muddy, and harder to be paſs'd over: Wherefore being 
aſtoniſhed at this difficulty, which they ſaw was not to be overcome, 
whilſt they were thinking what to do, they were diſcover'd by the Ene- 
my; and though ſome of them eſcaped by wading through the ditch, 
many, notwithſtanding, who attempted ttie ſame ſtuck faſt, and not 
being able to recover themſelves were taken Priſoners , or were 
ſtifled in the mud, amongſt which Captain Lamas was one of the firſts 
the greateſt part fled towards the City, ſome whereof ſaved themſelves, 
ſome were fl:in, or taken priſoners by the Enemy. 6a ſeeing this 
misfortune gave over his intended voyage, and went into the City a- 
gain; which not being any way es eaſed by its diſgorgement returned 
to its former ſtreights z which the Citizens endeavouting to get out of, 
and finding that the ſcarcity of Griſt, which was encreaſed by the many 
mouths which were added to the eating thereof, was that which would 
haſten their deaths, they attempted to open another channel to the Dora, 
a little below the old and accuſtomed one, which was notwithſtandin 
much hindred by the Enemy. The Engineers diſputed very muc 
whether the lowneſs of the Dera would not hinder the deſign, but it 
proved eaſie; though not without much danger and labour, and ex- 
pence of time; for they could not work but by night, by reaſon of the 
Enemies Musketiers; yet in a months ſpace they perfected the work, 
but could bring water only to four Mills, which was a great conſolati- 
on to the City 3 but this comfort laſted not long 3 for the Enemy aftet 
baving endeavoured by divers Batteries to beat down the Mills, which 
were notwithſtanding fruſtrated by the diligence of the beſieged; Har- 
court made an out- let for the water on the oppoſite fide of the River, 
by which the water was turn'd away and the Mills were left dry 5 
it remained that ſome proviſion _ be found out to furniſh the 
City with Ammunition, of War, fince by the abundance of Hand- 
Mills which were mace they provided ſufficieatly for Griſt. The Go- 
vernour agreed with the Prince to ſend him 200 load of Ammunition 
ata certain hour of night, which was to be conducted by Den Vincen- 
28 Gon ga, accompanied by a good body of Horſe, which was to 
bring the tupply to Ia Motta quarter  whither the Prince was to ſend 
Horſe to receive it: but neither did this deſign proſper gs for the nights 
being very ſhort, and GonJe74 being to foord over ia Stara and la Dora, 
after he had foorded over tue Poe, befote he could come to the place ap- 
pointed, be knew he could not get thither before the Sun would be up g 
ſo as perceiving day break a little atter he bad gotten over the * = 
| caring 
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fearint leſt he mighrbe met bythe way, he returned back. This night 
the hg e was in bus on perſon out of the City to teceive ſo ne · 
ceſſaty and fo deſired a recrum y and with him was Dog Antonio Sotte- 
ls wixtiall ce Horte; back d by Marqueſs Serra with Boot z and being 
comets the phace appointed he was Hiſcouxted, and aſfnulted by t le 
Enemies Horſe. he Prince withſtood the aſſault manfully, and af- 
ter u ſore conteſt: repuls'd rhe Enemy, wherein 44 Serra behaved. him - 
ſelf gallantly, who ſhelteting the Horſe: with his Musketiers afforded 
them cdu veniency ot forcing the aſſailants to wheel about, who being 
purſued left above 200 of their men behind them, and/five Captains 
woutded's not 'abbve ten of the Prince His Forces being left be- 
hind; amongſt which. a Dutch Captain, who being ſtript was, to the 
admiration ot allmen,” found to be a woman; who having always kept 
company amongſt-Souldiers in mans habit, was never known to be 
what ſhe was, but alway converſing like a man, and fighting as vali- 
antly as any man, was in a few ytcars gotten from being a Foot Souldi- 
er to be a Captain of Horſe; when ſhe was taken, her life was offet d 
her if ſhe would demand it; but ſhe ſcorning ſo low a behaviour, choſe 
rather, with an undaunted ſpirit and high words, to die honourably, 
then to live a life which ſhe ſhould have obtained unworthily. The day 
beginning to clear, andthe Prince ſeeing no Ammunition appear, he 
ordered 4 retreat, which was orderly and gallantly made even in the 
face ol the Enemy, though not. without much grief for not being ſuc- 
coured by their long expected Ammunition 5 but ere long the beſieged 
were provided of Powder and all things neceſſary for defence, by an 
unuſual and never before practiſed or known way, convey d with ſafety 
and ſpeed from the Camp to the City, Commerce being block'd up, 
as hath been often ſaid, between the Camp and the City, ſo as there 
was great trouble of giving and receiving advice upon reciprocal occur - 
rences and neceſſities; a certain invention was found out, by a hollow 
Bullet, whereinto Letters were put, and the hole ſtop'd up with a ſtop- 
ple made of a piece of Wire; which being put into a piece of Artillery, 
was ſhot. from the Camp into the City, and from the City into the 
Camp, the ſign being formerly given by a great ſmoak, to them who 
were to receive it; that they might watch where the Bullet fell: by 
this means the Prince and Governour converſed freely, ſuch convey- 
ance being to be ſent hourly; which were after wards, by way of mocke- 
ry, called flying Poſts; and as it is not hard to add to things which have 
been formetly found to ſucceed well, this lucky and uſeful invention 
was improved in the conveying of Ammunition for War in bigger 
Bullets, capable of fifteen pound weight of Powder, which being more 
carefully ſqueezed together and put into a Mortar- piece, were by the 
force of fire blown into the City over the Heads and Trenches of the 
beſiegers who were very angry thereat; and finally, this invention ſerved 
to furniſh the City with Salt- peter, and with Salt, for want whereof it 
ſuffer d much; eſpecially, fince men being glad, for want of other meat, 
to eat the fleſh of horſes, this food eaten without Salt cauſed much ſick- 
nels and mortality in the City: above a thouſand of theſe Balls or Bul- 
lets were thrown into the City, which furniſhed the beſieged with 
above 15000 pound weight of Powder, Thus did the beſieged be- 
: bave 


ho 


have themſelves, ſparing their Victuals by pareimony, and encreaſing 
their Griſt by Hand- mills 3 and provided for their defence by this new 
device of flying Bullets, comforting themſelyes with hopes of being 
one day freed from ſo many afflictions; athongſt theſe adventures it 
fell our, that Monſieur d Argen ſon, and Monſieur di Govone, who was 
Governour of the Citadel, as they went from the Camp to Pinarvolo 
were taken priſoners by two Troops of Horſe, carried to Cheri, and 
were by order from the Governout ſent to Millan. Argenſon was Pre - 
ſident of the Senate at Grenoble, a Gown-mian, but very well credited 
in Affairs both of Peace and War; and of ſuch authority, as little of 
any moment was done without bis approbation, not only in the Camp, 
but neither in all Femont, The Prince and Governour were very 


well pleaſed with. the taking of theſe two Gentlemen; for having it in 


their thoughts to ſutprize the Citadel, which was but weakly gatriſon d, 
a good part of the Garrifon being drawn out and placed (as bath been 
ſaid) in guard ing the in ward Line; they thought that the Citadel would 


be the more eaſily taken now that it wanted a Governour; and now 


the competition about the Gartiſon, which had formerly been the oc- 
caſion ot all the ſcandal, and of the ill Government of the pteſent 
War, and which, as it were, ſpoil'd and diſordered all the common de- 
ſigns, could be no longer an obſtacle3 for the Prince having upon this 
occaũon defired the Governour, that he would give over his pretenti- 
ons. The Governour, who ſaw all things in ſo deſperate and ruinous 
a.cale, was better content that ir ſhould fall into the Prince his hands, 


then into thoſe of the French; and reſolved at laſt, though too late, to 


pleaſe the Prince therein; but this too late remedy ſerved but little to 
the expuing enterpriſe. The Prince when he had ob! ain 'd his deſire, 
ſaid (for what rcaton it is not known) that it was not now time to make 
the im ended attempt; which made the Governour interpret the pro- 

ſed enterpriſe in a finiſter ſence, as if the Prince, verily believing 
that he ſhould have his defire denied, had intended to take ſome fair 
pretence of concluding the treaty of agreement with the French, which 
was never yet laid downs ſo the detiga of ſurprizing the Citadel va- 
niſh'd, diffidence and mii - underſtandings did daily encreaſe; all was 
full ot jealuuſie, which diſcompoſed all Negotiations : Yet the Go- 


verncur took no notice of any thing, by reaſon of the preciſe Orders 


which he bad from the King; he continually provided the Prince with 
all things neceſſaty 3 and particularly with Powder, though not with- 
out great expence; he liſtned willingly iro any thing that the Prince 
propounded touching the relief of the City; but he interpoſed ſuch 
difficulties in all attempts, as retarded the execution till the occaſion 
was Over 3 oay, to ſeem no leſs deſirous of relieving the Prince, then 
the Piiace was of being relieved, he would ſometimes propound other 
courſes which might appear better and more convenient then thoſe pro- 
poſed by the Prince 3 which afforded matter of diſpute between them, 
which of their opinions were the beſt; ſo as whilſt the buſineſs was argu- 
ing, he opportunity of putting either of their opinions in execution wes 
Jer ſlip: by which it might be conjectured that the Governour being 
unwil:ing to adventure more then he had done on the eleventh of uh, 
eatertain d the Princes propoſals more in words and appearance, then 
2222 io 
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in reality z not ſo much doubting tte weakneſs of his en Forces, as 
diſtruſtiag the Prince his correſponding with him in the executing 
what ſh-uld be attempted, as he had experienced in his aſſaulting Ya!- 
lentino. Amidſt thele diffideaces which paſt between the Prince and 
the Governour, a ſad accident hapned in the City, which mighe -y 
have ruin d the whole buſineſs, had not a ſudden remedy been found, 
The Souldiers began to fail af their pay, and it was impoſhble for the 
Governour to pay them 3 ſo as the want of pay being added to their 
neceſſi tous living, many began to ſpeak big z the Grifons being more 
ſeditious chen the reſt gave apparent ſigns of Mutinys and the other Na- 
tions were likely to have followed their example, bad not the prime 
Authour and Head of this ſedition been impriſoned by his Colonel, 
condemn'd to die, and preſently made to pals the pikes in the preſence 
of them all, The terrour of which example, though ic did forthe 
preſent quiet them all, yet the ſame neceſſity remaining, more univer- 
verſal ſedition was likely to have aroſe: But the meer fame of Marqueſs 
Serra's we. Ith,which won him credit thorough all the Towns of Zarope, 
did the like in Tarinʒ ſo as the meer news that he defired to take up mo 
upon intereſt, brought him n all the ready mony that thoſe of Turin had: 
who thinking it more ſecure in his bandszthen in their own houſes, lent ir 
him, io lecure them from the Souldiers ſedition, and from firing the 
City. He having by this means borrowed about 150 Ducates, did 
by making ready payment pacifie the Souldiers not onely for that 
time, but during the whole ſiege 3 hut the jealouſies did ſtill encreaſe 
between the Prince & the Governourz who finding himſelf daily prefs'd 
by the Prince to new undertakings, and being threa ened by him that he 
would cloſe with the French, unleſs the Governour would do as he would 
have him; he bethought himſelf alſo of treating with the French, ſo to 
make the Prince jealous: He held the impriſonment of Preſident 47 
genſon to be a good expedient hereigy ia whoſe writiogs which be bad 
with him, when he was.taken priſoner , an inftruRion was found from 
the King of France, ſuſficicatly conu ary to both the Princes intereſts, and 
in particular, to Thewaſo's perſon; And this Preſident being one who 
knew moſt of the ſecret practices belonging to Italy and »t, the 
Governour ſeat Abbot Yaſques to treat with him inthe Caſtle of . 
lain, where he was priſoner : The Abbot was wary and quick witted, 
and very fit to carry on ſuch a buſineſs, and a great Confideat of the 
Governours; and (which was moſt requirable in this prefear occur- 
rence) very ill inclined to the Princes, and to the Houle of Savoy aud 
it was known, that Argenſon being in Valleutins the year before, when 
the laſt Truce was there treated on and concluded, and wherein irgemſon 
was imploy d on che behalf of France, andthe Abbot on that of Spain 3 
the Abbot ia ſome familiar diſcourſe which paſt between him and 
Argenſon, (aid (were it in jeſt or in earneſt) that it would do well for the 
two Kings, and for the preſervation ot peace and common union, if 
they would deſtroy che Houſe of S v, and divide the Territory thei e- 
unto belonging between them; ftace it was found by experience, that 
the Princes of Jos Family were the fomenters of the continual Warr 
and Difſentions between the two Crowns. To which ſpeeches though 
the Pieſident anſwered ſomewhat roundly, that his Kings intention was 


not 
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not onely to maintain, but to ſupport and further aggrandize that Houſes 
yet it was thought that the Governour being encouraged by theſe in- 
ſtructiont which were found with the Preſident, failed not to ſound the 
buſineſs, and to introduce ſome Treaty which might not be very good 
for the Prince; if for nothing elſe, yet that be might at leaſt deal with the 
Prince, as the Prince dealt with him. What the reſult thereof was is 
not known, the buſineſs being wholly conjectural, and which bad no 
foundation but onely the Abbots going tothe Preſident, But it may 
well be affirmed, that the Prince did contract no ſmall jealouſies by this 
expedition, which he thought rended much to the pr judicè of his 
intereſts; which he did manifeſt by taking away the mannaging of the 

common concernments from the Nuntio, who was a great Confident 

of the Governours, which he put into the hangs of thoſe that adhered 

unto the French, all things neceſſary for bodily ſuſtenance growing 

this mean while daily more and more ſcarce in the City; and the Forces 

in the Spaniſh Camp decreaſing, affairs were brought to great extre- 

mity to both of them: And though about 2500 Foot were come to the 

Spaniſh Camp from the Maritime parts , yet did this recruit laſt but 4 
while, more falling ſick then were well 5 and the number of thoſe that 

tan away being added to thoſe that were fick, the Camp was in a ſhort 
time much leſſened, On the contrary, the French Camp did daily 

increaſe in numbers and Forces; and though there was much mortality 
amongſt them alſo, yet waSe arrival of new recruits greater then the 

mortality. The news of Harcourt's good and generous actions being 
divulg'd in France drew many noble men and Gentlemen from that 
Court to Piedmont; many Lords came nobly attended thither at their 
own expence, and many greater recruits came thither. Marqueſs 
Villeroy with 1500 Burgondian Foot, and 40 Horſe, Count Tonniere 
from Delpheny wit) 400 Horſe, all of them of the nobleſt of that Coun- 
try, which he commanded under the title of Conſtables and Monſieur 
ai Caftellavo trom Provence with four Foot Regiments, and 400 Horſe. 
So as in ſo great a diſ-equalicy of Forces, it was thought impoſſible tore- 
lieve the City: And yet the Prince, who was indefatigable both of 
body and mind, and very vigilant upon all occafions, having by ſeve- 
tall night ſallies found the Enemy to be dowſie and negligeat in their 
guards, did likewiſe obſerve a woodden bridge, which was newly 
thrown over the Poe by the French, between Vallentino and the Capu- 

chins bridge, And judging it very convenient for his ends, he deſigned 
to bring in ſuccour by it 5 this bridge was guarded by onely two ſmall 
Forts, neer the foot of the bridge which was on the left fide of the Rivet 
towards Yalentins , the other end being totally unguarded. They 
therefore that would come thither from the City muſt make way by 
the lower Valley, and then take ſome little works not far from the afores 
ſaid petty Forts, and aftet ward the Forts themſelves. Theſe difficul- 
ties did not at all trouble the Prince, who thought they might all be over- 
come, it all the Forces which could be raiſed in the City would go out 
unexpectedly by night and fall upon them: He therefore defired that 
when he ſhould have overcome all thoſe difficulties, and ſhould be 
maſter of the bridge, that the Governour ſhould be ready with all his 
Forces, on the oth. fide, to paſs over the River by that bridge; and 
2222 2 joyn 
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joyn wich him in ſuppreſſing the French Camp; wherein he did not 
doubt of ſucceſs. And to the end that the weakneſs of the Govern- 
ours Camp might. not keep him: ſĩom taking this reſolution, he ordered 
Don $i#vto to joyn with the Governour with too0 Foot and 600Horle; 
and that the Marqueſs Bxgnaſes ſhould do the like with a thouſand other 
Foot; by means of which tecruits, and of 2000 Foot that were come 
from Millain, he thought che Governour could not under pretence 
of weakneſs refuſe the propoſal. He therefore acquainted him with his 
advice, with his teiſons for it, and with the manner and form ho it 
ſhould be put in practice, deſiting and exhorting him, that he would 
aſſiſt bim on his fide with all poſſible force and punctuality, and joyn 
freely in this attempt; which, as it might juſtly be thought to be the 
luſt, fo he did promiſe unto himſelt it ſhould prove the happy end of 
the ſiege and of the war. He alſo writ unto him what was to be done 
for tte happy conduct of the enterpriſe, which was, that he was to 
come -privately with all his men about the going down of day, and 
that he ſhould be two hours before day at the foot of the hill. 
that was neareſt the Bridge, where he ſhould tarry till be ſaw the 
ſix ſquibs fly, which he would give fire unto when be ſhould 
be maſter of the bridge, that- then he ſhould advance to the bank, 
and joyn with him by the bridge; concluding that he ſhould let 
him-know: ſometime: that day,; whether he would do this or not 3 
for otberwiſe he proteſted he could hold oe the ſiege no longer, but 
was refotved to cloſe with the French. This A to boot that ge- 
neral diffidences made againſt it, and the Governours wonted averſion 
to hazard more then he had already done, ſeemed full of difficulty 
and danger, and impoſſible to be effected, and deſtractive to what both 
the Governour aud the Prince was to do. For as for the Prince, he 
being to fight by night agaiaſt an Enemy, recruited by new and gallant 
Forces, and many of the Nobility, againſt ſeveral Trenches and For- 
tifications, the attempt would be more then raſh, and as for the Go- 
vernour, though fortune ſhould.ſo favour the Prince his bold attempt, 
as that he ſhould make himſelf maſter of the bridge; yet the other miſ- 
fortunes remained, which were to be met with in paſſing over the River 
for the bridge by which they were to:paſs over was not made of ſound 
timber, but onely ſuſtained by ſmall rafters, and ſo ſtreight, as not above 
three toot could march over it a breſt, without ſides or parape ets, ex · 
poſed on the one fide to the Muskets of the bridge neer the Capuchins, 
and behind to the Arillery placed upon the Capuchins Covent. So as 
give it for granted that the bridge were both ſound and firm, thoſe that 
ſhould pals paſs over it muſt needs be torne in pieces by the Mus ket- 
ſnot and by the Artillery; end thoſe few who by miracleſhould get to the 
other ſnhoar, not being ſhelter d by thoſe very little Forts, they muſt 
neceſſarily be welcomed over by the Enemies Musketiers, who would 
undoubtedly be come thither and would kill them; ſo as they ſhould 
not come to relieve others, but to be ſla n themſelves. Out of theſe 
Reaſons, the Prince his deſign which was carried on rather out of a 
great delire of freeing himſelf, then by any well weighed ceaſon, was 
not approv d by the Governour : But becauſe the cloſing with the 
French, and ſurrender of the City, was added in caſe of refulal, the Go- 
5 5 vernour 
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vernour reſolved to ſatisfie the propoſal rather in ſnew then in ſubſtance. 
1 he Prince was therefore inforin d; that he ſhould be ſatisfied according 
to his o-Wn manners and to this ꝓurpoſe the Governour moved the 
ſame night with his men towards the place appointed. The Prince 
elieviag in the Govetnours correſpondency betook himſelf cheer- 
fully to the buſineſs 5. he gave order that a thouſand Dutch, who guard- 
ed the Trenches oppoſite to the: Citadel, ſhould at the ſign of going 
off of 2 Cannon aſſault the Citadel z to divert the Enemy in ſo 
important à place; tis diſpoſed of the Ecclefiaſticks , and others of 
the weak vulgar, in defence of the Walls; be went out of the City 
himſelf with the reſt of the Garriſon; and with ſuch Citizens as wece 
ficteſt to manage Arms; and being full of hopes, he appointed ſeveral 
parts for falling on to his beſt experienced Commanders; he deputed 
others to defend thoſe ways by whichithe Enemy might break in to di- 
ſturb them: all the.E Commanders did their devoite; the line of the 
iaward'Circumyolation' was broken, and the other Fortifications taken; 
then coming to the Bridge, they alſo eaſily maſtered the other ſmaller 
Fotts; ſo as the Prince ſeemed to have wholly'p:rformed his par'. The 
laſt tag that was to be done was to give fire to the (quibs, whereby to 
call in the Governour; but he came not; ſome ſaid, becauſe be was 
killed who was to fire the ſquibs 3 but this appearing to be too unlikely, 
others ſaid, that the Priace knowing that the Governour was too far off 
to come in time enough with his men to his ſuccour, thought it was ſu- 
perfluous to give fire to tlie ſquibsʒwhich appeared to be leſs likely then 
the tormer alledged reãſon; the truth was, that the little Forts were 
not welltaken, when all the French flock d in ſo fait as they were aban- 
doned as ſpeedily as they were taken 3 thoſe that defended one of them 
ran away; and thoſe of the other, who made. ſome reſiſtance, were 
cut in pieces, ſo as there was no time to call in the Governoutr by firing 
the ſquibs, who had he been come to the Bridge which was recovered 
by the French; could not have gotten thereby over to joya with the 
Prince. The whole French Camp moved at the firſt going off of the 
Cannon, which was theſign given by the Princeto his men to fall on; 
and General Harcourt, accompanied by a good body of men, hazard- 
ed himſelf in the buſineſs 3 but being entertained by Marqueſs Serra, 
who was appointed to deſend that ſtation, though he met with ſtout op- 
poſition, yet more men coming in unto him, he made his way thorow 
the Enemy 5 in which conflict Serra fought valiantly z but having loſt 
his Serjeant-Major, ſix Captains, and many of bis beſt Souldiers, he 
was forced, for ſatety of his life, to throw himſelf down head-long into 
a Vale that was below. | | 
General Harcourt did at this time alſo run great hazard of his life, be- 
ing ſhot with a musket-buller thorow the brims of his har, and thorow 
the lock of his hair; and yet having rid his hands of Serra, he haſted 
to recover tte Bridge, whither at the lame time came alſo Viſcount Ta- 
renna, Pleſsic, Pralin, the Dowagers two Generals, Count Tonniere, 
and tt echicteit of the Camp, fiom ſeveral places, who preſently re- 
covered the little Foris; and when it was cleer day, the Afi:il.ats being 
plaid upon by the Cannon from the Capuchins Covent, the Prince, at- 


ter a long and ſtout reſiſtance, got gallantly out of the Conflict, and 
retreated 
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left behind him about 
me taken,) and baving 
flain as many of the Enemy, Th attempt which was ſo 2 
fo vigdrouſly, and fo bopetully made by the Ptiace, vaniſn d: But the 
Prince not at all diſmay d by this unfortunate ſucceſs, quitted not the 
Enterpriſeʒ he invited the Governour to make the ſame attempt the next 
night, either after the ſame manner, or how the Governour ſhould 
otherwiſe pleaſe; but he foreſeeing the unlikelyhood of the attempt, 
was further from it than before 5 Whetefore the Prince not having re- 
ceived an anſwer ſutable to his mind, ſeeing no hope of ſugcour, but 
that his condition grew daily worſe, to keep bimſelt from being redu- 
ced tothe utmoſt exttemity, reſol ved not to defer ſurrendring the Town 
any longer, but yielded it up at laſt upon theſe Conditions: That 
© on the 22. of September the Prince ſhould put the City into Count 
* Harcoart's hands, who was to receive it in the King of Fraxce his 
© Name,. who would re eſtabliſh it in the Regency of the Lady his Si- 
<ſter, under the Sovereigaty of her Son the Duke of Savoy ;. That the 
Prince ſhould be permitted ta ga whither he would; and, That it 
© ſhould be at the Lafagra's will, eitter to tatry, or go out of the City, 
and follow the Prince: That the Spaniſh Garriſon might have leave 
© ro return to the Goverpours Camp: That the City ſhould enjoy her 
© Priviledges5 and, That Juſtice would be therein adminiſtred as for- 
© merly,- in the Dukes Name: That the Citizens ſhould peacefully en- 
joy their Goods and Fortunes; and, That Hoſtages ſhould be reci- 
© procally given for the performance of what was agreed upon. 

Nothing was concluded touching the differences depending between 
the Dowager and the Princes, notwithſtanding that during the Siege it 
was tr.ated on by the Marqueſſes ot Planes, and Villa, the Dowa- 
gets Lieutenant · General in Piedmont, and Abbot Mexdins, General 
Gunfiero, and by Count Murau, in the Names of Prince Thomaſa, and 
of the Cardinal: Nor was there any mention of the Princes their ad- 
herence to the Crown of Fraxce: But three moneths were appointed 
for the diſcuſſing and concluding of theſe things. 

Cardinal Richelies ſeemed not to be any ways ſatisfied with this 
Agreement, when he heard thereof, being deſitous that Harcourt ſhould 
never have conſented that the Prince ſhould have had his liberty, with- 
out obliging himſelf to joyn with the King of France his party: Bur 
Harcourt, were it either that he found bis Army much weakned, or that 
he was tranſported'with the greedineſs of Victory, or that, as a Prince 
of Noble deſcent, he commiſerated the mis fortune of a Prince as high- 
ly deſcended, and with truly generous and fingular moderation, he 
thought it greater glory to ule a mean in Victory, then to triumph ful- 
ly, after che dangers and troubles which he bad undergone in this Siege; 
he ſhun d delay, and deferred the diſcuſſion of this point, which per- 
adventure was of more importance for his Kings Affairs, till another 
time. f ; 

The Articles being concluded, ſuch abundance of rain fell, as the 
Rivers oveiflowed the Campagnia, and bindred commerce; ſo as the 
delivering ot the City was neceſſarily defer'd for two days: but it was 


8 on the 24 of September, four moneths and fourteen dayes after 
the ſiege was begun. The 


retreated wich his menttowards the City, havi 
250 of his men, (wheteot ſome were ſlain, 
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The Prince march'd out of the City, if not gloriouſly, yet wotthy of 
praiſe, being rather content to let fall fo principal a part of his preten- 
tions, then to diſpute it further, to the manifeſt danger of his State, and 
of the Principalicy of his houſe, it being certain, and afterwards con- 
feſt by the Prince himſelf, that though he might often bave taken the 
Citadel, he cared not to do it, leſt (as it was very probable) it might 
fall into the hands of others, whereby the excluſion of the Duke his 
Nephew and of his whole Family, might enſue ; the Infantas, his 
fiſters went along with their brother; who though they were very 
much defited by the Citizens, and by the Nobles of Piedmont, as 
allo by the French, and patticularly by Harcourt, to tarry in the 
City , with profers and promiſes to be honourably treated, 
yet they would, as they bad till hitherto done, follow the 
Prince in his Fortune; almoſt all the Nobles that were in Turin, and 
an infinite number of Citizens, accompanied the Prince when he went 
out, witn:fing the like obtequiouſneſs and conſtant devotion towards 


him at his departure, as they had done during the ſiege. He went that 


night to R. voli, and the next day to nvrea, where he intended to reſide; 
The _ Garriſon went to the Governour to Cheri, he being retreat- 
ed thithet with his men from the hills, who parted ſoon from thence to 
Afi, reſolving to make a Magazine of Arms there: and he quartered 
his Horſe, and part of his Foot, in the patts about Montferrat, to refreſh 
themſelves aſter their ſufferings in the ſiege. Many of the French No- 
bility went into France, and part of the Souldiery were diſtributed in 
the Towns near Piedmont, and part kept in Turin, whereof ſome few 
Horſe and Foot were ſent to re-inforce Caſſale; The City of Turin 
remained under Harcouris Government; who after having governed it 
two moneths with much equity, moderation, and ſatisfaction to the peo- 
ple, reſigned it over to the Dowager; who coming from Savoy into 
Pledmoxt made her folemn entry into Turin, on the 18. of November; 
where ſhe was received not onely with triumphant Arches, and new 
Gates of Stone made in the Walls, but with unſpeakable and univer- 
ſal applauſe ot the People, who had not forgot the clemency and be- 
nigaity of her Regency. A true example of the inſtabilxy of popular 
aſfection, which feeding alwayes upon novelty are as exactly cloyed 
withthe preſent Governours, as ready to embrace new ones: nor was 
the Dowager wanting to her ſelf upon this occaſion; ſhe received them 
all graciouſly; and as if ſhe had forgotten all that was paſt , ſhe con- 
ferr'd her favours indifferently upon them all. The firſt thing ſhe did 
alter her return, was, to aboliſh the Decree of the Senate which was 
made in favour of the Princes their Regency, alleadging that it was ex- 
torted contrary to all right and reafon , by the violence of the Spa- 
niſn Forces; and the Cefarean Decrees were alfo declared null, 2s 
repugnant tothe Sovereignty of the houſe of Savey, which was never 
wont to receive Laws in the like caſe from the Ceſarean Tribunal: and 
ſucceſſively ſhe was, by the joynt Vote of the ſame Senate, ſworn Go- 
verneſs of her Children again, and Regent of the State. For the en- 
tire<ſtabliſhment of Affairs, it remained that the differences between 
the Princes and the Dowager, nd King of France, ſhould be 4“ 
gre:d, which im the ſurrender of Turin was reſerved to be * of 

oriog 
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during the Truce which was then agreed upon, a little before the ſaid 
ſurrender, Monſieur Fxlio Mazzarini was come from France 
with Title of the Kings Plenipotemiary z who having been often with 
the Prince and his Ageats, in Valentino and Berge, during the ſiege 
had handled theſe Trca'ies long, The Embaſſadour propounded that 
che King of France ſhould forthwith reſtore ſuch Towns as were in 
his poſſeſſion to the Dowager, as Regent, if the Spainiards would do 
the like with their 1owns which they had taken of kers 5 and that if the 
Spaniards ſhould not do this, - the Prince ſhould oblige himſelf to ad- 
tere unto the King of France his party, upon very ſatisfactory Con- 
ditions wh ch ſhould be given him, and this was wholly agreed unto 
by the Prince before he went from the City, upon condition that he 
ſhou!d fiiſt give notice to the Spaniſh Agents of the offered reſtitution 
and that be ſhould deſire them to reſtore what they had taken; which 
in caſe they ſhould do, the Prince ſhould not be bound to forgoe their 
party. He further proteſted, that he would firſt ſend to Spain, to de- 
wand his Wiſe and Children which were kept in that Court as Hoſta- 
ges of his fidelity; and it was agreed, that all this ſhould be carried on 
with much ſecrecie; left being knowa it might prove an impediment 
to his re- having his Wife and Children from that Court. The Prince 
going out with this clog'd and conditional agreement inform'd the 
Governour of Millain, immediately, how ready the King of France was 
to reftore what he had taken: and deſited him that he would do the 
like on his Kings behalf : and he ſeat Count Meſſerati into Spain to 
make tte ſame requeſt for the reſtoring of the Towns, as alſo of his 
wife and children the Agents in Italy, and the Spaniſh Court, were 
much troubled to hear of this teſtitution; and it was conceived that 
the Prince was abſolutely agreed with the French, which it was always 
doubted he would do; Count, Sirvela was ſent by the Gover- 
nour to ſpeak with the Prince in Inurea; to ſound his inclina- 
tion, and to feel his pulſe z who though he were greatly ſcandalized 
with the Governour; yet being moved by his loſs of Turin he could 
not forget the great hopes which by 1eaſon of his former ſucceſſes he 
had drunk in; not that he h:d already agreed with the French, bur, 
though be appeared 'otterwile, was far from it; and could not think 
of foregoing his former hopes of ſo great a part of Piedment, which he 
enjoyed whilſt he adhered to the Spaniards, nor yield to the Dowagers 
abſolute Sovereignty, as it he had agreed with the French he muſt 
do. The Embaſſadour was ſure the Prince Cardinal would be of tte 
ſame mind; who was poſlelt of the ſo important places of N ⁊a and 
Cuneo, and of ſo large and fruitful a Country: he knew, onthe other 
ſide, how highly tf e Court of France was offended with him, what 
Ordeis had been iſſued out from thence againſt his perſon; how Car- 
dinal #ichliew had abuſed others; wherefore not holding it fit to con- 
fide in that Court, after ſeveral complaints paſt at the firſt meeting be- 
tween the Prince and Count Sirvela, and much diſpute touching their 
particular intereſts, it was not hard for Sirvela to induce the Prince to 
perſever:: in adhering to the Speniards; but, becauſe Sirvela would 
Come to no agreement with the Prince, before he ſhould ratifie the 
Wriing which wes ſubicribed in his name by his Wife at Madrid, 
whereby 
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whereby the Prince put himſelf and his whole Family into the Kings 
protection, ſwearing fealty to him: The Prince made the ſaid ratifica- 
tion ; and for what concern d his private intereſts, he was content to 
ſtand to whatſhould be agreed upon by the Prince his Brother at Nic. 
The Aﬀairs of Spain went well by this Negotiation of Sirvela; tor 
though the Princes did not aſſiſt much in the preſent War, but occaſt- 
oned great expeace by their adherence, yet by their union they kept 
Piedmont a friend to Spain: The Towns which were therein held by 
the Spaniards required leſſer Garriſons , and (which imported more, 
this Uaion kept the French Forces from the State of Millain, I he 
Govetnour therefore ſent Count Riviera to Ni to treat with the 
Prince Cardinal; but Sirvela had not negotiated much, when the 
French Agents growing apprehenſive, began to preſs hard upon Prince 
Thomaſe to declare himſelf for their King, ſince the Spaniards were 
very backward in reſtoring the Towns they held; and the French ac- 
companied theſe their preſſures with threats, The Prince procraſti« 
naied this buſineſs as much as he could, pretending that he was to wait 
tle reſolution of the Court of Spain, as well touching the reſticution 
ot ihe iowns in Piedmont, as allo the like of his Wife and Children; 
pretending likewiſe that to haſten-this buſineſs-roo much was to ruine 
it: but two monetns and more being paſt, the French being impatient 
of longer de ay would admit of no more words, but were ſo conti- 
nually buzzing in his ears, as the Prince ſeemed enforc'd to yield 
to their :importunities, or elſe to break with them; and being in a 
weak piace, not provided to defend himielf, and nor finding the Spa- 
niſh Forces in a condition to protect him, nor believing that the Gover- 
nour would adventure any further in maintaining him then he had done 
formerly; and on the contrary, not finding any great certainty in Sir- 
vela s ptopoſals; he knew he was but in a bad poſture to withſtand the 
immiuent thunder of the French, in caſe he ſhould not yield unto their 
wills z whereupon not knowing · what better curſe to rake; he came to 
this agreement with them, about the beginning of December. That he 
© would put himſelf into the proteRioti'of the Crown of France; that 
© he would come himſelf in perſon to Pars, by the middle of Fanaary, 
at the furtheſt, to wait pr ſonally upon his Majeſty of France, and to 
© affure him of his readineſs to ſerde him, with leave notwithſtanding 
to return; I bat he would ſend to Spain to demand his Wife and Chil- 
© dren,- 2nd the reſtitutions of the Towns of Piedmont into the hands of 
the Duicheſs, as Mother and Governeſs of the Duke her Son; which 
*if the King of Spain ſhould refuſe to do, he would joyn with the 
© Forces ot France in Italy againſt the Spaniards; That if reſtitution 
* ſhould be made that obligation ſhould ceaſe, with a ſalvo, notwith- 
© tanding, to his protection from France, and ik adherence thertunto; 
The King of France ſhould be bound to preſetve the ſucceſſion of Sa- 

* voy and Piedmont in the Male-line of the houſe of Savoy 3 That he 

© ſhould reſtore the Towas held by his Forces for the Duke under the 

Regency of the Dowager 5 ſo as the Spaniards ſhould do the like with 

*thoie Towns which: were in their poſſeſſions That he would help to 

© make a match between a Son of the Princes and a Daughtet of the 

Duke of, Longuevite's, one of The V r Ladies of Franct; and * 

a a aa * ne 
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5 he would co-operate in compoſing the differences between him and 
© the Dowager, together with many Penſions to be given to him the 
5 Prince, to his Wife and Children. Upon which account ome mo- 
neys we:s disburſt unto him in preſent to prepare him for his journey: 
moi cover, ſome promiſes were made him, that he ſhould have ſome 
Territoxies give him out of ſuch Lands as ſhould be gotten in 7744, 
wkereby he might have where uh to maintain himſelf and his poſterity 
ia a condition becoming their qualities; it was agreed, out of the fame -* 
reſpects, that this Convention ſhould be kept ſecret and the Truce 
was prorogued for all February next, The Prince alſo promiſed (but 
got under his hand) that he would cauſe the Caſtle of 4ftito be deliver- 
ed up to the French; and he was not permitted to acquaint the Prince 
his Brother with any of theſe agreements, ſo ſeverely did the French 
preſs him in this agreemeg” z but his avetſion to obſerve this agree- 
ment was as great as was their urging him theceunto, to witneſs which 
the Caſtle of Af was not delivered up, though 500 Horſe with men 
en Crowpe came to it by night to receive it; who having told the Sen- 
tinels that they brought Letters for Don Emanuel, Brother to the 
Prince, and Governour of the Caſtle, were not admitted, but were 
bid to come when it ſnould be clear day; when being diſcovered they 
were ſaluted as enemies by Cannon · not both from the Caſtle and Ci- 
tadel ; and the Garriſon of the Caſtle, which were Piedmonteſe, was 
recruited by the Spaniards. The Prince Cardinal having heard how 
great a blow he had received by the loſs of Turin, and how little the 
Governour had done towards the preſerving thereof, defired to find 
ſome way to preſerve bimſelf from ruine, which he ſaw was not far off: 
be therefore ſeat the Abbot. Saldo, oue in whom he did much conſide, 
tothe Count of France, to lay the foundations of an union there, which 
he thoughtito make with that King z. offering to joyn with him upon 
ſome-conditions. *© Theghief whereof were three; That a Lieutenan- 
cy mi2/ 4 be permitted him, inthe Couaty of Nia, and to keep the 
Toyns thereof without any dependency upon the Dowager; that the 
Guard aoſkip and Regency ſhould be abſolutely in the Dowager, ex- 
© cept in matter of Peace and War, Coafederacies, Alienations, and the 
© likes That bis Majeſty ſhould be bound to reſtore all the Towns to 
the Duke which he beid of his, within three years ſpace, together 
with any others that be ſhould recover. The other conditions were 
of leſſet concernment, and ſuch as reflected only upon the Prince Car- 
dinals own occaſions, _ 2 : 

The K ing abhorting tbat the Princes ſhould hold (o principal places, 
whilſt he ſbhould be preſcribed terms of reſtitution, denied both the 
Articles, not without ſome diſdain ; ſo the Abbot return d to Nizzs 
re infeba; and the Kingchaving quickly notice of the Agreement made 
in Piedmont, not doubting but that they would be made good, was ve- 
ry well pleaſed therewith, as was the whole Court; and delired very 
much to ſee the Prince come; who ſought nothing more then to evade 
the performance of thoſe Agreements, which he profeſt he bad unwil- 
lingly couſented unto g wherefore che time prefix d for his going into 
France being come, he did not much mind the taking of that Journey, 
though he was much ſollicited thereunto by the Embaſſadour A434 ari- 
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ni, and by the other French Agents; but in lieu thereof, he paſt thorow 
the States of Millain and Genoa, to Nia; where being equally di- 
ſtaſted, as was his Brother with the negative which was brought from 
France, they treated of the common affairs. This ſo ſudden departure 
of the Prince, and ſo contrary to the late made agreement, did, and 
not without reaſon, infuſe jealouſie into the Embaſſadour Max x arini; 
who preſaging the ſiniſter influences, which that conjunction, as an omi- 
nous Contlellrion of ſo great Planets, would cauſe, went to Nix xa, to 
ſee whether he might prevent the imminent influence which he foreſaw. 


But all was in vain, for the Princes were already almoſt agreed with 


the Spaniatds; ſo as being preſs d by Maxzarini, the one of them to 


perſevere mn, the other to enter into convention with the French; they 
anſwered; that the Spaniſh Agents were at laſt perſwaded to reſtore 
the Towns; but that as the King of France offer d to reſtore thoſe that 
he held to the Regency of the Dowager, fo the King of Spain offer d 
to reſtore what was held by him to the Regency of them the Princes. 
The King of Spain had not really done this, nor was there time enough 
paſt to have a poſitive anſwer in the point come from Spain; nay, it was 
at this v-ry time agreed upon between the Princes aad the Spaniſh 
Agents, that the Towns ſhould- be 223 by the Spaniards in the 
ſame manner as they were at the preſent, till the general peace ſhould be 
made. The Propoſal was an artificial trick agreed upon between the 
Princes and the Spaniſh Agents; for that all ot them believing that the 
French would not accept of it, the Spaniards might ſnun the odium 
which would be laid upon them for deſiring to keep what they were 
poſſeſs d of; as alſo for that the refuſal might make the Princes adbere 
the more conſtantly to the Spaniſh party. And onthe behalf of the 
Princes, to the end that the ſame refuſal might ferve the one for a 
pretence of foregoing the convention which he had entred into, and the 
other from thereinto entring. The Embaſſadour as ſoon as he was come 
to Nix a, hearing the propoſals, perceived their ends in it 3 where- 
fore he immediately anſwered, that it was ridiculous, impoſſible, and a 
thing procured by the Princes themſelves, Many were the debates 
hereupon the Princes endeavoured by fair words to perſwade the 
Embaſſadour to what he could not believe; and if the Embaſſadour 
ſhould not agree to the reſtitution out ot his miſtruſt of them, they 
might have occaſion not to confidein him, who would not truſt them 3 
but that if the buſineſs were rightly weighed, it muſt needs be very 
advantagious for the Duke, for thereby the: Towns would be taken 
out of the hands of Forreigners, and put in thoſe of the Natives, and 
would ſo come to be poſſes d by the Duke: A chief eſſential poynt, 
which ſo it might be done, the manner mattered not; for means would 
not be wanting afterwards to accommodate that touching which the 
form of reſtitution appeared now ſtrange. And therefore if he could 
think of any middle-way which might ſatisfie both the Crowns,they deg 
ſiredzhim to propound itzfor they would be ready to part with any thing 
that ſhould of due belong to them, ſo as the reſtitution might be made 
to the Duke; at laſt, adding intreaties to their reaſons, they end:avoured 
by all means poſſible to perſwade him not to give over the Treaty, 
which was almoſt already brought ro a concluſion, ſhe wing how much 
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the King did not onely ſtudy to preſerve the Dukes Grandezza, but to 
encreaſe it. VV herefore the Embaſſadour, who was the King his Pleni- 
potentiary, ought not, nor could not differ in opinion from his Ma- 
jeſty, but was bound to obſerve it; all theſe perſwaſions could not 
work upon the Embaſſadour, who knew that the King would not per- 
mit that the Princes ſhould have any thing to do in any of the Dukes 
Towns, For this would not be to compoſe differences, but to occaſion 
greater diſſentions, to fortifie faQions, which the King thoughe made 
againſt his Nephew the Duke, to foment diſcord,and rather to encreaſe 
en to appeaſe War in Piedmont: To ſhun which inconvenĩencies, the 
King deſi ed chat the reſtitution ſhould be made by himſelf, and by 
the King of Spain, into the Dowagers hands as ſovereign Governeſs and 
Regent; which being the ground-work wherein the Dukes Grandezza 
fatery did conſiſt admitted of noallay z much leſs of what was pro- 
pounded by the Princes, and held to be diametrically oppoſite to the 
ſafety of his Nephews Dominions, Wherefore the Embaſſadour not 
thinking that the buſineſs would admit of a reply, ſaid, that ſince the 
King ot Spain would not reſtore the Towns into the Dowagers hands, 
according to agreement , the Prince was abſolutely obliged to joyn 
with the King of France, in the recovery of them : Hetherefore part- 
ed from Nia incens'd, and with but little hopes that the agreed ca- 
pitulations ſhould take effect. The Princes were not at all diſmaid at 
his departure 3 but as if they had had the better end of the ſtaff, and 
bad juſtified to the world that the agreement had not been impeded by 
them, they made uſe of the Embaſſadours backwardneſs and departure, 
to juſtifietheir inclination to peace; to which purpoſe they publiſhed 
Manifeſtoes, and endeavoured to lay the fault of breaking the agree- 
ment upon the Embaſſadour z alledging that when the Spaniards made 
no mention of reſtitution, the French were wholly for reſtitution 5 but 
that as ſoon as the Spaniards mentioned reſtitutipn, the French had no- 
thing to ſay. At laſt the Princes ſeeing the State of their Affairs reduced 
to the condition hey deſired, thinking all Treaties broken with their ad- 
vantage, and to their reputation, and all conventions made with the 
French abol ſhed, they agreed, on the ſifih of Aa, the year 1641. in Niz- 
£4 with the Embaſſadour Riviera, and drew up in writing what they had 
ſpoken ot; the ſum whereof was; | 
© Tharthe King ſhould keep all the Towns he had in Piedmont till the 
ger eral peace ſhould be concluded, which ſhould not be made with- 
out including the Princes: That Prince Thomaſoſhould have an Army 
© raiſed for himot 4000 Foot and 500 Horſe, whereunto he ſhould be 
© bound to adde 1500 Horſe more, and 2000 Foot of his own: That 
© the Prince ſhould be General of this Army in the Kings name, to 
hom he ſhould take the iame Oath that Generals uſe to do: That 
© this Army ſhould be paid by the King, .by the hands of his Officers : 
That the Prince ſhould be bound with this Army to joyn with the Go- 
© yernour in defence of Piedmont, the State of Millain, and Montferrat. 
That the Prince Cardinal ſhould have a thouſand Spaniſh Foot given 
him to det nd che County of NAA, and 7000 Crowns a moneth al- 
<lowed him tor the maintenance ot another thouſand, which the Car- 
© dinal ſhould raiſe of his owa men. That neither of theſe * 
- * ſhou 
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© ſhould treat direRly nor indireRly with the French, with the Dowa- 
© ver, or any others, without conſent of the King or his Agents: Toge- 
; o with many other Heads which concern'd their own private Tate; 
reſts. | | 
This Agreement being confirm'd by Prince Theweſo with Count 
Sirvels in Segli, a Village fiye miles from Geng, as the Prince return- 
ed from Pleamont, was afterwards ratified on the 15% of April in Galls, 
a Town of the Novareſe, by the ſame Sirvela, who was choſen Gover- 
nour of Milais. The firſt poigt, concerning the reſtitution of the 
Towns, was moderated in a writing apart, in point of the time of reten- 
tion; wherein it was agreed, that in caſe the general peace ſhould not 
be concluded within {ix years, all the Towns except Vercelles ſhould be 
delivered up to the Emperour, who was to keep Dutch Garriſons there- 
in until the general peace. The change of the Gpyernour of Mair 
did much good inthe making of this agreement; for whilſt it was in 
treaty, the Princes haying made ſeveral complaints to the King of 
Spain againſt the Marquels of Legexes, the King ſent for him into Spain, 
and had appointed Count Sirvels to ſucceed him in that Government; 
who was as great a confident of the Princes, as Legenes was the con- 
trarys and the Princes confidence being much encreaſed by the change 
of the Gavernour, they herook themſelves more heartily to the Spaniſh 
party 3 and the razher fox that at the ſame time Count Harcourt return'd 
to Frame; and not long after Embaſſadour MN erini and Argenſon, 
all of them the Princes chiefeſt Enemies; and after them many other 
Commanders 3 ſo as the French Army in Pledwont was not onely 
much leſſened in Authority, but in Forces; ſo as that tear ceaſing in 
the Prince which had compel'd him to that Capitulation, be thought 
he was now in a better condition of ſafety and liberty, and that he 
might diſpoſe better of himſelf and of his affairs; he and bis Brother 
being therefore zeſolved to joyn with the Spaniards who ſuſtain d them, 
and to part from the agreement made with the French, which reduced 
them to nothing; Prince 7homgſo gave over holding intelligence with 
the French about the end of the Truce, who ſollicited him to go to Pa- 
ris, and declared that he could no longer ſtand to the Capitulation, out 
of many reaſons 3 particularly, for that the things agreed upon were not 
kept ſecret, they themſelves having dipulged it in the Court of Spain 
to the which he attributed the detaining of his Wife and Children; an 
to aggravate their omiſſions the more, he complained that that di- 
vulging was a trick uſed by them, to the end that he the Prince being 
che more irritated againſt the Spaniards, for that their denial, might ad- 
here the cloſer to the French; but that the King of Spain being con- 
tented to reſtore the Towns, notwithſtanding the publication of what 
was to be kept ſecret 5 as allo to the reſtoring of his Wife and Children; 
ſo as he would till adhere to him, he could not forego ſuch an occaſion 
without offending the Laws of Nature, which obliged him more 
ſtreightly to ſo dear pledges, then any thing elſe could oblige him to 
the King of France; that it would certainlybe too mad a reſolution, 
and for which he deſerved to be for ever blamed, if when he might re- 
have his Wife and Children, and the Towns without any noiſe ar trou- 
ble he ſhould chuſe to recover them by force of Arms, by a thouſand 


dangers 
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dangers and calamities, by the tedious dangerous and uncertain delays 
of War; totheirrepatableprejudice of the Duke, and to the deſolati- 
on of the people, and of his Country, to the preſervation and welfare 
whereof,: be as a Prince of the blood was bound by all Laws both Hu- 
mane ànd Divine; that therefore there was no place left for the French 
Convention, ſeeing the King of Spain was ready to deliver up unto him 
his Wife, Children; 'and the Towns; and thatif the offer'd reſtitution 
ſnould not, for ſome circumſtances, be liked of, there was place left for 
ſome/aceommodations wherefore utter breach was not tobedeſperate- 
ly tun upon: with theſe and the like reaſons the Prince endèavoured to 
honeſt his cauſe, and to juſtifie his foregoing the former Convention; 
te complain d alſo that the Embaſſadour Ma{zarini had way laid him 
in his return from Ni. to Piedmont, to take him priſoners which be 
alſo diſcover d was plotted in the Court of France; not ſo much by 
what was diſcover'd in Argenſons inſtructions, as by the rumours raiſed 
by Cardinal Richlien, when he heard that Turin was ſurrendered, with 
his the ſaid Princes freedom, and by many complaints which had there- 
upon been made againſt General Harcourt; the ſame Cardinal appear- 
ing to be more troubled at his the Princes freedom, then joyed at the 
taking: of the City; for greater proof of his diſtruſt in Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, e alſo alledged that he had received advertiſements from ma- 
ny Princes that were his friends, at Paris, to be well adviſed ere he 
came thither; for that when he ſhould have put himſelf into other mens 
power, he ſhould not eaſily know how to get out of it. And, more- 
over, that he had found by the Negotiations had in that Court, touch - 
ing his adherence to that Crown 5 that the Cardinal was abſolutely 
determined utterly to ruine his Kinſman, the Count of Soiſons, who 
was then accuſed of having plotted ſome novelties againſt the Govern- 
ment of that Kingdom; whereof the ſaid Prince being found neither 
conſcious, nor complice, he had reaſon to doubt, that fince the Car- 
dinal durſt dare ſo much againſt a Prince of the Blood Royal, he could 
not expect more ſafety for his own perſon, nor for the intereſts of his 
Nephew the Duke; for which reaſons he thought he had juſt occa- 
ſions not to go to that Court. . 
Amidſt theſe debates, Count Turenna, chief of the French Forces 
in Piedmont, and Marqueſs Villa, head of thoſe of the Dowager, fell 
both of them be ore Montcalvo; and having eafily taken the Town, 
they bet5ok themſelyes to take the Caſtle, whither the Spaniſh Gariſon 
having forſaken the Town, had withdrawn themſelves, The taking 
whereof reſted wholly on Marqueſs Villa, for Turenna was retired to 
Pitamont; and though the enterpriſe was thought would prove long 
and dangerous, by reaſon of the ſtrength of ſituation, multitude of 
detenders, abundance of Ammunition and ViRuals which were in that 
Caſtle, yet, contrary to all mens imaginations, Marqueſs Villa had it 
ſurrendred to him within a few days; which had it been a little longer 
held out by the Captain would have been relieved by the new Go- 
vernour, who was raiſing mea to that purpoſe: whilſt theſe things 
were adoing, 'the Governour rook about a thouſand Foot from his 
own Army, to give a beginning to that of Prince Thomaſo's, that they 
might be at the Princes diſpoſal, they being to be defrai'd by the Go- 
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vernour; part of theſe were ſent to garriſon Inares, under the 
commasad of Count Yereellins Fifcoame , where it was thought the 
French would firſt fall oa; the reſt were ſent to quarter in the State of 
Millain, for the eaſe of Piedmont; moneys were likewiſe given him for 
the increaſing of his Horle , and for raiſing the 2000 Piedmonteſe 
Foot; and as, on the one ſide, the Prince tura'd the moneys given to 
this purpoſe to other uſes, not making his obligation gocd and did 
alſo refuſe totale his Ogth ugto the Kipg 3 ſo neither, on the other ſiiſe, 
did the Govegnagr ſuppty ths reſt of the men which he was to give un- 
to the Princez were it either in reſpect that the Spaniſh Army was fo 
ſmall as that he could not make his word good to the Prince, without 
almoſt wholly disbandoning it, or for tte Prince his breach of Arti- 
cles, particularly in reſuſſhig the Oaſh; the Govgtagpr not thinking 
it ſafe to truſt the greateſt gart of the Kings Forces in his hands, who 
refuſed to take the accuſtomed Oath; And yet each of them did bear 
with the other in their equal unobſervance; and the Governour kept the 
Army ready to defend the Prince, and did apply himſelf to pleaſe him, 
as he could, ia the carrying on of the Warr ; 8 to the pre- 
judice of the common - cauſſ. The thpyſand Foot were alſo ſemt to the 
Prince Carginal , commaggded by wall experienced. Officers, and the 
7000 Crowns a moneth were rggdily paid him, For the raifing and 
pꝛyiag of the thouſand Piedmon:efe which were ragarriſon N., the 
Caſtle whereof, as all the reſt of that Country, was abuadantly provi- 
ded with victuals, munition, and with all things neceffary for their de- 
fence from Naples 3 with promiſe that they ſhould, upon all occaſions, 
be ſo ſtill. Monies were paid to both the Princes, notwithſtanding 


the preſent neceſſity thereof to keep the Courts, which they did in 
greater luſtre then ever their Father had done. 
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The Contents. 


He Criwn of France and French Commanders being but badly ſatis fi- 

ed with Prince Thomaſo, for his non-obſervance of the Capitula- 

tion made by him, go to drive him ont of Iaurea; which being better de- 
fended then aſſaulted holds out till the Governour ſends ſuccour : who 
going afterwards to before Chiavaſlo forces the French Almoſt to quit the 
Enterpriſe, that they may relieve Chiavaſſo; and Don Vincenzo Gon- 
zagacoming to the French quarters before Inurea, forceth them, much 19 
their prejudice, to give over the Emerpriſe wholly ;, and the Prince enters 
joyfully into the City. The Dowagers Generals recover Ceva, Mondo- 
vi, and the Caſtle of Carru, and then joyning with the French go to be- 
fore Cuneo, and takeit, T he Spaniards take Montcalvo. The Prince 
of Monaco drives out the Spaniſh Garriſon, and introduceth the French, 
to the great prejudice of the Spaniſh Affairs; the misfortunes whereof are 
by 4 hore digreſiion related. Cardinal Richlieu dies, The Conde 
Duca fal ſw all authority and greatneß in the Court of Spain, The 
differences berween the Dowager and the Princes are at laſt compoſed. 
The Princes for ſake the $ r party and adhere unto the French, Prince 
Thomaſo joyning with the French, after ſome ſmall actions done tothe 
prejudice of Spain, goes with the Duke of Longuevile with a ſtrong 
Army to before Tortona, which after 4 long time is taken, but ſome 
months after is re talen with much ado by the Spaniards : in which in- 


terim 
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terim Prince Thomaſo recovers Aſti, and all the Towns that were held 
by the Spaniards in Piedmont, except Vercelli. 


He not obſerving of the Agreement made with ſo much ſtudy 
| and induſtry between the King and Prince by the Embaſladour 


Ma\Xarin angred not only the French Agents and Com- 
manders in Piedmont, but alſo the Court at Paris; which being held 
on by the long hope and deſire of ſeeing a Prince appear as a Trophy of 
the Kings Grandezza, who had been ſo totally alienated from him, 
and finding themſelves abuſed therein were much unſatisfied; and 
Cardinal Richliev, who it was not known whether he would receive 
him graciouſly or not, was not only offended to be ſo baſely deluded, 
but thought it a great affront, to that he ſhould be ſeen by the world to 
be ſo much miſtakea in his truſt ; and that he had thereby failed of re- 
moving that obſtacle which had been ſo repugnant to the happy con- 
courſe of the Kings deſigns: Likewiſe the King not being able to tole- 
rate that his tavour and protection ſhould be ſo little valued, was ſcanda- 
lized, that a Prince who had neither Towns nor Territories, ncr any 
Authority but ſuch as had been obtained by Treaties, and which was 
dependent ſhould ſo negle& him and his protection; when in all reaſon 
he ſhould have held it his greateſt happinels to be received thereinto, as 
into a ſafe Harbour; he did alſo much reſent ir, that the Prince in de- 
tence of his breach of word, ſhould alledge the anticipical publiſhing of 
the Agreement made in the Court of Spain; he termed this conceir 
an abortive product of the Iatelle&, and a ſhew of his ſiniſter affecti- 
on who had formed it. The French Forces were (as hath been ſaid) 
much diminiſhed at this time in Piedmont; but General Harcourt was 
ſhortly expected to return from France with a gallant re-inforcement of 
Foot and Horle : thoſe few Fiench who were yet there were quarter- 
ed about Chiauaſſo, not far from Inurea, at which their aim was; and 
though the Commanders, to cloak their defign, feigned ſome other in- 
tents 3 yet the Prince being jealous of their neighbourhood, as conſci- 
ous of the wrong he had done them, went to Millain, and enderyoured 
to have from the Governour (upon whoſe favour he did much build) 
a certain number of men, which being added to his own Forces might 
be ſufficient to aſſault on the ſudden one of the French quarters, which 
lay in diſorder beyond the Dora, not far from 1zures, hoping, as he 
gave out, to rout it with a dry head. 

Twrennsz upon the abſence of the Prince, took occaſion to aſſault 
Inurea. To effect the which, he ſat down before it, not waiting for 
General Harcourts return, who was come neer Piedmont : it was gene- 
rally thought that he was put upon this by the Embaſſadour aN ZKari- 
ni, who hiving boaſted in his Letters ſent to Paris, that he had brought 
the Prince ovec to throw himſelf at the Kings feet, was troubled that 
he was cheated in his chiefeſt Negotiation. Tarenna having paſt ovec 
la Dora at Montalta, about the midſt of April, 41, took up his quarters 
upon t he neighbouring hill which commanded the Town; and the 
Horſe paſſing over not long after, and the reſt of the Foot, they took up 
another quarter towards Yercefi : Don Silvio di Savoy was Gover- 
nour of the Town, who was left 435 41 ag Brother the Prince, when 
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he went for Millain; as ſoon as he ſaw he was aſſaulted, he gave no- 
tice thereof to the Princes who was not then well ſatisfied with the 
Governour of Millain, who had denied to ſend him the men he had de- 
fired, wherewith to fall upon the French quarters: but finding now 
how neceſſary it was to defend a place of ſuch imporiance to the Prince, 
he needed no intreaties, but was very ready to aſſiſt him 3 he therefore 
ſent tor his men immediately from their quarters, which whilſt they 
were aſſembling, the oppugners having notice thereof cauſed ſome Can- 
non to come, and plaid upon the City for two days ſpace on three ſides; 
and having made 400 ſhot, they gave a fierce aſſault 3 there was bur 
few of the Prince his Souldiers at this time in the Town; the chief bur- 
then of the defence lay upon the ſtout Garriſon which was brought 
thither by Count Yercelline Viſconte, Camp-maſter, and a gallant Soul- 
dier; it conſiſted of Italians and Spaniards , the latter under Don Pe- 
tro Gonzales, Lieutenant to the Camp-maſter-general, a gallant and 
well experienced Souldier, ſubordinate to Viſconte; by whom the aſ- 
ſault which was five times re-enforced being ſtoutly withſtood, it was 
five times more re- aſſumed in the ſpace of four hours, and as oft re- 
puls'd ; wherein there died about 600 of the aſſailants, amongſt which 
many of the Nobility z and about 100 of the defendants, The Go- 
vernour adyanced this mean while with the ſuccour 3 and the Van of 
the Army being come to Bolegno, three miles diſtant from the Prench 
quarters, Harcourt, who was now come to the Cawp, bearing thereof, 
reſolutely reſolved to encounter it before the main body of the Battle 
and the Rere ſhould joyn with itz he therefore went towardsthem with 
che moſt ot his men, and they being fewer in number, he would eafil 
have ſcattered them, had not the Governour and Prince Thomaſo com- 
manded Cavalier Alazza to go with four Troops of Horſe, and ſome 
Foot, from the Village Birvolo, whither he was come to fall upon the 
French on the flank, charging him to do all he could to entertain them, 
till the Artillery and the reſt of the Foot ſhould come up, who were 
not far off; bur Marqueſs Villa coming out againſt 44a{z4 charged 
him ſo home as he forced him to retreat to Bir v, where through the 
advantage of the ſituation the Foot who were purſued recovered Aiaz- 
24, whom Villa bad taken, and the reſt ofthe Spaniſh Army coming in 
very ſeaſonably this mean while, the face of affairs alter d; for the 
French being plaid upon on the one {ide by the Artillery, and fiercely 
jaln upon on the other fide by Prince Thomaſo, and the Marqueſs Cara- 
cena who was arrived with freſh men, they were forced to retreat to 
their quarters. The Fight was fierce and bloody, wherein above 400 
of the French were ſlain, of which many Officers and Captains; about 
50 of the Spaniſh Army were ſlain, and as many hurt, whereof four 
Captains; it was thought that it the French had aſſaulted the Van one 
half houre ſooner, they had certainly routed them; and had the day 
laſted but one half hour longer, the Spaniards would have gotten a fa- 
mous Victory, and have ruin d the Enemy totally 3 for they were in 
great confuſion when the night parted the Fray. 

Governour Sirvela (ent a relief of 800 Foot into the Town; and 
being deſirous to make himſelt maſter of Chiaverano a Caſtie two 
miles diſtant from Inurea, and as far from Colegno, he ſent men to take 


its 
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it; who beating down the gate with a petar'd:met with ſuch reſiſtance 
as they were at firſt forced to retreat; but afterwards re- inforcing their 
aſſault they took the Caſtle; the Prince deſited, and preſs'd very much 
that they might go to aſſault the Enemy in their quarters; but Sirvela, 
Caracena, and the reſt of the Commanders, weie of another mind, in- 
tending to carry on affairs with more ſafety but that ſomewhat might 
be done whereby the Town might be freed, and the Prince not ſeem to 
be abandoned, they reſolved to try whether ie might not be done by 
diverſiong they therefore went to before Chiavazzo, the loſs whereof 
would be of greatet importarice to the Enemy then the: getting of 
Inureaʒ ſo as it was likely they would give over the one to de end the 
other; this counſel was ſo well taken as that Inurea being reaſonably 
well relieved, they might ſpin out the defence thereof, and not endan- 
ger the tofs of it by their going to Chiavazzr; the deſign did not fail, 
though the Prince was not much pleaſed with ir, being loath that the 
other Town which was of ſo greut importance to him ſhould be endan- 
gered ; but finding the Sptniards loath to hazard all upon one chance, 
he conſented to the diverſion; paſſiag over the Dora therefore at Riva» 
roita, the Army marched to Chirvazzo, the Prince going foremoſt with 
ooo Foot, and Don Vincenæs Gon aga with 1000 'Hatle 3 being 
come to the Town, the Prince deſired to try the taking of it by Sca- 
ladoe, whereunto the Governoùr was hardly perſw. ded, yet he gave 
way unto it, that he might not ſeem to reje& all the Princes propoſals: 
but ir ſucceeded not well, for the Aſſailants were repulſed, and many 
of them were ſlain, and wounded, to the number of above 400; o as 
the enterp ze proving harder then was thought, they began to repent 
the ir dive: ſive reſolution; but knowing that if they ſhould give it 
quite over they would be laugh'd at, and that the enemy would not 
rite from before Inurea when that Army ſhould be gone from Chia- 
V4z20, they began to make approaches; whereby they came in three 
days to the Ditch 5 which being tull of water, they found it edious and 
troubleſome to paſs over it; yet they got over upon galieries and 
planks; and coming to two Bulwarks they fell to mining s the De- 
tendants Sallyed out upon them ſtoutly, but were beaten back, leaving: 
many dead behind them, and ſome Priſoners, amongſt which the Go- 
vernour of the Town's Lieutenant, who led on the Sally; the Horſe 
were not this mean while idle, but ſcouring the Country they took the 
Victuals and ammunition which were bringing to the Camp before 
Inwrea; as, on the other fide,thoſe which were brought to the Spaniſh 
Camp were hindred by the Cavalry of Caſſalle, which paſſing over 
the Poes made inrodes oftentimes as far as to S. Ia, and Vercelli, when 
the Spaniſh Army was gone to C hiava s, the French being out of fear 
of being aſſaulted on the back began to make ſeveral aſſaults upon 
Inurea, and to play with their batteries upon the walls; but ſo valiant 
were the Detendaats, as they rendred all their attempts vaia 5 nor be- 
ing content with detending themſelves they ma e out leveral Sallyes; 
one whereof was done ſo reſolutely as they paſt on even to a battery 
of three pieces of Artillery, which they had takes, had they. not been 
aſſaulted by the French, whoſe Horſe was com- up to them whent! ey 
were come tothe Battery : and rhen ſeeing it would be achneis to op- 
B bbb b 2 poſe 
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pofe ſo great-a Farce, they retreated to within their walls, ſtill fight- 
ing, and i good order; whereby gh French finding how hard the 
buſineſs would prpve i and heating that Chlavenze was very neer be- 
ing taken, and that it. would be afluredily loſt unleſs it were ſpeedily 
ſuccored;'Harroers was forced to abandon the oge, that he might not 
loſe the others ſo x after 35 days Giege , wherein. he bad loſt about 
3200. meng he. reſalved to quit it and toigo relieye Chiauaſſo; the 
Prince an&Governous perceiving that the French Army was march- 
iag towardkthem, and that they had therefore obtained all that they 
had preteꝝ dati to by their: diverſion y they paſt over the Poe upon a 
bridge of boars. which they had purpoſely prepared, and retreated 
with their Artillery, baggage,and withall their men, cutting the bridge 
behind them, and dragging the boats to the other ſhore, to the end 
that then ible ane be bes by the Enemy: all was done in good 
order, withaut the laſs of ane mantheough the great diligence & skill of 
Prince Thom aſo, and of the Marqueſs Caracena, to whole care the re- 
treate was committed + hut underſtanding whileſt they made their te- 
treat; that Harcourt ven he went to Ch, had left the bridge 
over the Dora, hefore Inurta well munited, that be might return to his 
former quarters, when he ſhouldè have freed Chia vaſſo, and reaſſume 


the inte mitted ſiege; ox elſe that he might withdraw his baggage 


and ammunition'which he bad! left in his quarter, to the end that he 
might the mere ſpeedily relieve ChiavaI3y5 to keep him from doing 
either of theſe, Don Liens Gomegre was ſent with 500 Horſe to- 
wards the-hridge, that foording over the Dora at Yerolengo he might 
get ſpeedily into Inureaʒ nor was this in vain; for Gonz4ge was not well 
come to izwrea, when be might fee the enemies Van upon return, and 
make towards the bridges part whereof being already paſt over was 
aſſaulted by Don Gonzggs:s Horſe, which were enforced by many 
choice Foot of the Garriſon, and after a long and ſtout diſpute, he for- 
ced.the Enemy to give back, and to forſake their quarters, with the loſs 
of much victuals, munition, aud inſtruments of War, which were found 
there 3 which heing brought into the Town, Isurea was well furniſhed 
with what tbey wanted moſt, at the coſt of the Enemy; wherefore 
Harcours thinking it impoſſible to reaſſume the ſiege, gave order that 


+ the bridge ſhould be broken, and retreated to Viſea and to other 


neighboring Tovuns; the Spaniſh Camp paſſiag. aver the bridge at 
Eerva went to Livorno, where heariag of Harcoarts retreat, the Prince 


went joyfully ro Inurea, and the Governour, wich Cardinal Trival- 


#10, and other Commanders, to Millan: whither being come they ſent 
their Army to theit quarters: Harcourt being gone from before Inurea, 
though his Forces were weak by reaſon of the men that be had loſt 
there, and; becauſe the recruits which were uſually ſeat from Fraxce, 
every ſpring, were not yet come, he applied his mind to the ſurpriſal of 
Aleſſandria. which was propoſed unto him by Seignior Covogne, Go- 
vernour of Ceſſalle, as an eaſie enterprize; and which now that tte 
Enemies Army was ſeat to their quarters, might be effected with a 
few men, and maintained by ſmall Forces; he therefore ſent Mar- 
quels Villa towards it about the end of Fune with the Dowagers 
Horſe , which amounted to about 800, and with 1000 Freach Foot 


which 
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which Harcourt gave him of his men : and Harcourt to back him went 
to Battigliere a Town in the territories of Aft, and from thence to 
Ceriſola : where hearing that the buſineſs was not to be attempted, for 
that Cardinal Trivnitis was entered that City with a good body of 
men, and that therefore Villa was gone towards the parts about 41ba; 
he fell ro conſider what was next to be done; he aſpired after great 
actions, and ſuch as might equal his former; but he wanted Forces 
equal to his deſires: Marqueſs Planes za, General of the Dowagers 
Foot, propounded the taking of the Fort of Ceva, alleadging that it 
would require but a few days, and ſmall Forces, and was notwith- 
ſtanding ot great conſequeaces, to purſue the reſt of the Campagnia, 
with more conſiderable progreſs; and that notwithſtanding Harconrts 
ſelf might be free with the whole body of his Army, fit to oppole any 
attempt of the Enemy, and to ſecure the Country the mean while, till 
ſupplies might come from Frances whereby when he ſhould be recruit- 
ed, he might berake himſelf co more important enterpriz es; he ſaid 
moreover that Marqueſs Villa would approve of it, by reaſon of the 
great ad vantage that would thereby tedound to the Dowagers affairs; 
and for that being already upon the way to Ceva, he would advance 
thither che more eaſily with his Horſe, and with the French Foot which 
were with him; and laſtly, he profer'd to go thither himſelf in per- 
ſon with 1500 of the Dowagets Foot; deſiring only one Regiment 
of French, and three ſmall pieces of Artillery, aſſuring him that with- 
out further incommodating his Army , be and Vida would ſpeedily 
diſpatch the buſineſs. Harcoort was pleaſed with the propoſal, and 
ave way unto its ſo Piane a went towards Albs to joyn and ſectle 
e buſineſs with Villa; who approving of the deſigu took upon him 
to go with 800 of the choiceſt Muske iers, and with the prong pare 
of the Horſe, but without baggage, to prepoſſeſs himſelf of the Town, 
and of the victuals that were there, and to block up all. Avenues from 
the bringing of any ſuccour to the Fort, whileſt Plane xa ſhould ad- 
vance with the Foot, Artillery, and Munition; Villa at his firſt ar- 
rival made himſelf maſter of the Town, and of ſome neighboring 
places, which might have been a hindrance to him in raking the Fort : 
and Pienezzs having overcome the difficulties of the ways which 
were bad enough for the bringing of Artillery, came within three days 
to the Town ot Ceva,and joyning with Villa the next day, which was 
the fourth of Jai, began to attach the Fort; their men were divided 
into two parts: Villa placed himſelf with one part under a certain 
Tenaglia which had been abandoned by the Enemy ; and Pianer za 
with the other part, on the tight fide of the ſaid 2 againſt a 
bulwark which was neer the gate; aud ordering their Cannon they 
betook themſelves to take away their defences, and then to fall upon 
the wall, and to make mines; whileſt theſe things wete doing, Har- 
court kept about Alba to oppoſe any ſuccour which ſhould be brought 
to the Fort, or to prevent any defign that the Spaniards might have, of 
falling upon any otter place: but it was more then needed: for the 
Governour keeping ſtill in Miilain, and the Prince in Inarea, though 
Cardinal Trivaiuo was gone to Aleſſandria, where the chief Heads 


of the Army were met, and where the people of thoſe parts being met 
| wer? 
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were ready at any beck of the Commanders; yet the many proviſions 
which were there taken proved to no purpoſezthey being to expect relo- 
lution from Millain, which not being according to the Prince his Genius, 
the time for action was ſpent in ſending & re-ſending the conſultations, 
anſwers and replyes, between Millain, Aleſſandria and Inurea. Wherefore 
the ſiege continuing without diſturbance, Marqueſs Fianex xa had 
beea very diligeat in working the Mines on his fide ; aad though he 
had met with ſome obſtacles, yet he overcame them and went on. So 
as his Mine being perteRed, before that of the other ſide, he feared leſt 
the Enemy might blow it up; be ſummoned them to ſurrender, 
threatning that otherwiſe he would give fire to his Mine, which when 
it ſhould be once done there would be no more place for parley: 
And anſwer being made that they deſired firſt to ſee ſome effects, Pi- 
ane Na drew up his men immediately that they might fall on, as ſoon 
as the Mine ſhould have play d; which having made a breach of 35 
paces bread, the beſiegers made a furious aſſault; which being man- 
fully with-ſtood by the Defendants, order was given for redoubling 
it with greater vigour: But the Defendants having done their beſt ac 
the firſt, they feared what might enſued if they ſhould be re: aſſaulted. 
W heretore ſeeing all things ready for giving a new afiault they did 
beat a patley, and articled to furrender 3 whereupon about 200 Spani- 
ards and Piedmonteſe march'd out, and were according to Articles con- 
voyd to Bagnaſco, This buſineſs was of great conſequence to the 
Dowagers affairs; for to boot with the great advantage ſhe got from 
that whole County, the taking of this place drew after it the like of 
the City, Citadel, and County of Moxdovi: For the Fort of Ceva being 
taken, and afterwards the Town of Awlaſans, the Marqueſles re- 
ſolved to go to the taking in of Carra, a ſtrong Caſtle in thoſe parts 
which held ſtill for the Princes; and Pianexæa marching thitherward, 
with ſome ſquadrons, advanced towards the City of Mondovui, intending 
rather to frighten ir, then out of hope to take it; nor did this prove 
amiſs, for thoſe Citizens being terrified when they ſaw the victorious 
Forces advance towards the City they fcared they were come to take 
itz they therefore threw openthe Gates, and willingly ſurrendred it: 
He purſued his march afterwards towards Carru, which deſpairing of re- 
let ſutrendred within twenty fours. Ceva, and the City and County 
of Mondovi being taken, all the neighbouring Country re: uru'd to the 
Dowagers obedience , together with the Fort Carrs: Whereby the 
City of Conio, being almoſt quite ſeparated from all the other Towns of 
Piedmont, which were held either by the Princes or Spaniards, it was 
thought it would not be hard to take i:; eſpecially ſince it could not 
be ſuccor d by the County of Niæ xa, on which it confined ; not ſo 
much fox that t he Prince Cardinal had no Forces to draw into the field, 
as though he had had any, or tbat he ſhould be furniſh'd with any from 
Spain by lea, yet the ways were ſo bad which led from the ſe: ſide to 
Pie:mont, and the paſſages ſo difficult, as it was impoſſible to convey 
men thither : So as no Forces wer: to be feared from that fide; and 
Harcourt being willing to make uſe of tl e occaſion threw himſelf imme · 
diately before ic, with his own and with the Dowagers men. The enter- 
prize was very hopefull, nor of leſs advantage and conſquence, by rea- 
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ſon of the ſcituation, which being placed at the foot of the Apenine, 
where being cut off from the Alps it divides the County of Nizza from 
Pieamont, Coniois leated in an eminent place, encloſed between two 
Rivers, which falling down by two Valleys, tormed by the Apennine, 
and running ſome few miles by the plain which lies beneath, encloſe that 
Town between, Of theſe two Rivers, the one, which is called Ghe 

runs ſo cloſe by one ſide of the Town, as it ſerves it for a ſafe and deep 
ditch, and by the height of the ſteep banks makes it unacceſſible; the 
other, which is called Stara, being about a bow ſhot from the Town, 
is not of ſo much \.fety to it; wherefore the Fortifications are the 
ſtronger on that ſide, Theſe Fortifications, according to the ancient 
cuſtom, were very great and good; but being much ruin'd by time, 
they were well ſecured by many Rampiers, with ſome half moons and 
out- works, after that the Duke of Loxgueville (as hath been ſaid) had 
been before it: Soas, at the preſent,it was ſufficiently well fortified. In 
the uppermoſt part of Conio, there ſtands a Citadel, which is well munit- 
ed by the nearnels of the two Rivers, which joyn together a little beyond 
ir, and by Fortifications; the Garriſon confiſted of 1400, part whereof 
were paid by the Prince Cardinal, part by the Spaniards, The firſt 
were commanded by Count Broglio, the others by Leiutenant Colonel 
Catteneo 3 to theſe were added all the Citizens, and many ot the Coun- 
try people who were fit to bear Arms, Count Fovan Baptiſta Vivaldo 
was Governour of the place, which was ſufficieatly provided of Am- 
munition and Victuals; ir was much eſteemed for the opinion which 
was held of it, that it was not to be taken; this Fame it had gotten, 
not cnely by the ſcituation thereof, but for its having withſtood 
four Royal Armies, led on by excellent Champions. Wherefore 
Harcourt, who thought the glory he had won in his former action, 
ſomewhac eclips'd by his untortunate ſucceſs in the ſiege of 1z»rea, 
aſpired not onely to regain his former reputation by this action, butto 
purchaſe much greater, if he ſhould effect that which many famous 
Commanders had failed in: He ordered Marqueſs Villa to prepoſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the avenues, taking with him 1500 of the Dowagers 
Horfe, and 1500 of the Kings Horſe; who at the very firſt routed a 
Corps de guard ot Carbines, commanded by the Commendadore Pag- 
lieroʒ then going to St. Dalmatio, to block up the wayes which le d 
from Nix Na, and paſſing within Cannon- hots of Conio, 300 Horſe 
from the City fell upon his Rete; which facing about, and being led 
on by Count Camerans, Son to General Villa, a young man, but of 
great expectation, beat them back to beyond the River Ghez, The like 
befell 400 Country people, who as they arrived at the Town fell upon 
them behind; bur being purſued by the ſame Camerans, they were 
routed, ſo as Vella quarter d ſafely in Borgo St, Dalmatio; the next day 
as he would have paſſed over the Stura, ſo to goto Noſtra Lignora del 
olmo, he found the Bridge prepoſſels d by about 400 of the Country 
neighbours, who broke the bridge and defended the paſſage; but /H 
cauſing the bridge to be te- made before their eyes, made his Horſe paſs 
over thorough a foord not far off, and his Foot over the bridge, and 
fell upon the Country people, flew many of them, and went to quarter 
at Noſtra Lignora d' Olmo, and at the old Town., The mean while oy 
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neral Harcourt advanced with the whole Army, and within fight of the 
Citys where he taking up his quarters before he began his ſiege, he 
beard that the Prince had muſter'd all his men together ia the Canaveſe, 
and the Governour his in Aleſſandria, whereby they cauſed apprehenſion 
in Chiavaſſo, Turin, Carmagnuola, and in the neighbouring Towns; 
wherefore he ordered Mai queſs Villa to go to the parts about Turin with 
the Dowagers Horſe, and ſome French Foot Regiments, not ſo much 
to oppoſe the Enemies attempts, as for the ſafer and eaſier conduct 
of the Aitillery, which were to be brought from thence to Copies ; 
which when they came to the Camp, they began to makeTrench 
es. The firſt was drawn on againſt the Baſtion di Noſtra: Signora 
a Olme, where Caſtellano, Camp-Marſhal, was to fall on, the ſccond 
againſt the Baſtion del Caraglio under Count Pleſsis Pralin; againſt 
whom thoſe within the Town made a fierce ſally, which proved vety 
bloody, and prejudicial to the beſiegers, and wherein they loſt many 
men, amongſt which two prime Gentlemen, Leva aud Fauſone. Har- 
cours cauſed a third Trench to be afterwards opened againſt the Baſtion 
St. Anna, whilſt Pleſtis Pralin's men were already got to the Counter. 
ſcarf of the Ditch to lodge there, but he was valiantly repulſs'd by the 
Deſendants. Wherefore Motta's men joyning with Praliz, a'ter a 
long and bloody fight, they took the place, where Seignior della Moretta 
was ſlain; yet the Defendaats loſt no Courage, nor the oppugners : 
They ſprung ſeveral Mines in ſeveral places, and many ſallies were 
made by both parties, to hinder each others works 5 wherein the Defen- 
dants ſhew'd much valour, particularly Count Breglio; the buſineſs was 
very doubtful on both ſides, and dangerous; which was increaſed on 
the beſiegers fide by ne vs of Prince Thomaſo, who preſs d the Govern- 
our of Millain extraordinarily for ſpeedy ſuccour, and who, it was 
ſaid , would ſpeedily appear with powerfull Forces. Treaties of 
Agreement were therefore willingly liſtned unto, which were introduc- 
ed by Ripa, Biſhop of Mondovi, with the Prince Cardinal, whom by Let- 
ters, and by the means of Abbot Soldato, he advertiſed what danger Pied- 
mont was likely to run, it the French ſhould become maſters of that place. 
He therefore moved that the Town might be ſurrendred upon fair con- 
dition to the Duke, under the Dowagers Regency 3 which would be 
much better for the Family of Savoy, then to ſuffer it ro fall intothe 
French hands, The Cardinal was not averſe to the Propoſal, he therefore 
ſent Abbot Boſchert; immediately away from Ni. to Limone, the 
furthermoſt Confines of the County, to hold on and to conclude this 
Treaty, which could not but be very acceptable alſo to the Dowager z 
fince thereby the Princes and the French ſhould be excluded from poſ- 
ſeſſing the place, which without any hazard ſhould fall to her and to 
her Son. Wherefore ſhe ſent Inſtructions to her Reterendario Philippe, 
who was in the Camp, to haſten the concluſion thereof; and not onely 
the Dowager , and Prince Cardinall, but Harconrt, without whoſe 
conſent the Dowager would do nothing, gave way willingly thereunto 
thinking that the caſe being ſo doubtful, much glory would redound 
to him by the ſurrender of the Town, though it ſhould not fall into the 
Kings bands, ſince by his means it ſhould be taken from the Prince 
Cardinal, and be put into the Dukes hands. | 

Many 
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Many were the debates and many the Propoſals which were made to 
the Prince Cardinal, to make him condeſcend to the ſurrender 3 but he 
would accept of nonę, being aſſured by the beſieged, and by many of 
his Court, that the ſiege would finally prove vain: Harebuyt therefore 
wiſhed it-might ſpeedily be concluded; for when the Town fhould be 
ready th furrender he would hear of no Treaty, but his threats were 
in vain; for the Printe Cardinal. was reſolved not to admit of any 
treaty, not ſo much out of the ſtrength and impregnability of the 
place, as out of the gteat hopes he had of powerful ſuccour. Prince 
Themaſo,who was as deſirous to preſerve the Town,preſs'd the Gover- 
nour of Millain exceedingly for forces to relieve its but could ne- 
ver get him to come directly to the relief of C anio; for the Spaniſh cau- 
tiouſneſs would not permit him to hazard ſo great a ſtrength of men 
ſo ſat witbin Piedmont, and leave ſo many of the Enemies Towns on 
his back ; eſpecially being to paſs over ſo many Rivers with Artillery, 
Baggage; and Victuals, to overcome difficult*paſſes, i to: fight continu- 
ally, and to defend himſelf from'being infelled by Marqueſs Villa, 
who beating the Campagnia with his Horſe, would gaul him, now on 
the one fide, now on the other, and would continually incommodiate 
him; and, which was of greater conſideration, he was to affront an ene- 
my, ſtronger then. himſelf, and who was intrench'd 5 wherefore the 
Governour and other Captains, not thinking it fit to hazard themſelves 
in ſo dangerous æbuſineſs, they reſolved to try whither they could free 
Conio, ot no, by diverſion ,. as they had done Invrea3 they therefore 
gave the Prince a good ſtrength of, Horſe and Foot, who went from 
Aſti, together with the Marqueſs of Caracena, to Ceri, whereby they 
infuſed jealouſie into Carmaganela, and Ehiavaſſoz but Marqueſs Villa 
mar d theſe deſigns, who either foreſeeing, or ſearing theſe dritts, put 
forces into both thoſe places; ſo as the Prince being fruſtrated in his 
intention, turned back upon Chireſco, a place of greater concernment, 
and fitter to relieve Cenio by ſeaſon of the neerneſs thereof. Cheraſco is 
one of the ſtrongeſt places of Piedmont, not fo much by nature as by 
art, but not equally on all ſides, and which had been long neglected, as 
being no frontier Town, and wherein was at this time but a weak 
French Garriſon, it being one, of thoſe Towns: which were affigned 
over by the Dowager to the King of France, inthe year 39. ſo as the 
Prince thought he might ſecurely take itz but Marqueſs Villa did here 
alio deceive him; for fearing that the Prince being kept out of che 
other two Towns would come before this, he ſent word immediately 
to Seignior di Savigni, who was Governour thereof, that he might 
call in all the Country people thereabouts z and he alſo ſent him a 
Troop of Dragoons, and 500 foot were ſent to him from the 
Camp; nor did Villas diligence ceaſe here, for fearing alſo Savig- 
liano, and the quarters of the Camp, in caſe the Prince ſhould ad- 
venture to fall unexpectedly upon either of them, he ſent men into 
gavigliano, and went himſelf at the ſame time into the Campagnia 
with the reſt of his men, advancing ſo neer Cunio, as he could not 
be kept from thence, if it ſhould be needful for him to go to the 
Camp; the Prince going from Cheri with 1500 choice Foot, and 
with all the Cavalry of tte Camp except the Neapelitans, marched to- 
Ccccc wards 
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wards Chiraſco; and not having notice of the new recruits ſent by Villa, 
he beroak bunnſelf with much courage and hope to the enterpriſe z he 
dwidad his Foor into to parts, and making the greateſt part ot his Ca- 
ger oſt Horſe · back, be ordered aſſaults to be given by night on 
ſundry parts; Dut all che Squadrons which were ſent met with fuch 
bin erances as they could not fall on at the ſame time; fo as they did 
but little gods, and gave the defendants unity to make the great- 
er reſiſtance here they were aſſaulted, and the Towns-men who ſhew'd 
themfelves faithful to the Dowager took up Arms, and ran couragiouſ- 
ly to make deſence ; fa the Prince being repulſt, not without much 
loſs, reweated to Smmæiva, where he tarried ſome days; but being 
egg d on by honour, and by the prejudice which would redound to their 
y if the Ton ſhould be loſt, he would try his fortune once more, 
which, the place being newly re- enforced, did not favour him; yet 
both parties fought valiantly for many hours, the aſſailants mounted 
che Walls fereial times, and were ſtill beaten back: they ſometimes 
entred the; Ton, and were repuls ds and in theſe interchanges of 
fortune , the defendants having the better of the buſineſſe, about 
break of day the Prince was forced to retreat having loſt above 
four hundred men: The more unfortunate theſe diverſive attempts 
proved, the mare ſucceſsfully did the Siege of Copxio proceed; for 
Harcourt not being at all diverted by theſe the Enemies attempts, and 
joy d that Chireſco was out of danger, which otherwiſe might, perad- 
venture, have made him forego Cinis, to relieve it, he continued more 
conſtant in the Siege; he therefore laid aſide all treaties of agreement, 
and betook himſc}f more roundly to the taking of Cenis: but neither 
wete the Prince nor Governour diſcour:ged for their bad ſucceſs, nor 
dad they forbear attempting to relieve the Town by diverſion. The 
Governour feat Don Fobn Vaſques, Camp - maſter-· general with the 
Foot, and Don Vincenxo Gonzago with the Horſe to aſſault Reſeignans, 
who when they were come neer it, hearing that above 200 Montferri- 
ans were entred the Town; forbare doing any thing there 3 and went 
by Order from the Governour to Montcaluo, where whilſt there was 
fair hopes of doing good, the Prince, who was with almoſt all the 
Horſe, and with 600 Foot, in the parts about Villanuova, advertiſed the 
Governour that he heard there was not above 600 Foot in Chiavaſſo, 
wherefore he thought it fit to attempt the taking of it; for it being a 
place of almoſt as great concerament as Conio, it was not unlikely buc 
that the Enemy might forego the one, not to loſe the other; bur the 
Governour who bad oftentimes found the Princes Forces to be more 
forward then fortun.te, was not willing to yield to the propoſal z the 
rather for that he was very neer taking Montcalvo : yet being much ſol- 
licited, he (though much againſt his will) bad the Prince ſake up his 
quarters about Chiavaſſo; and that if he ſhould hear that no new recruits 
were entred the Town he ſhould ſend him word, and he would come 
in to his aſſiſtance with all his men; hoping that in the mean while be 
might take Monicalvo, The Prince upon the Governoutrs promiſe 
went with 600 Foot which he cauſed to come from 1nures, and toge- 
ther with him went the Marqueſs of C aracena with the Horſe, and took 
up their quatters; and finding that the Town was notre-entorced, he 
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advettiſed the Governour thereof, defiring him to joyn with him in the 
Enterpriſe, The buſineſs of Montcalvo was not yet perfected, though 
it advanced proſperouſly every day; wherefore the Governour, who 
that he might not prefer the certainty of the buſineſs of Montcalvs 
before the uncertainty of that of have, had againſt his will per- 


mitted the Prifice to goto before CHavaſſo, the more he ſaw the Siege 
of Aontculvo draw neer an end, the leſs fit he thought it to abandon the 
que, for the uncertainty of the other; wherefore feeding the Prince 
with delays, he entertained him ſo long with words, with ſending and 
re-ſending Meſſengers, till he might ſee Montcaluo taken; but the 
Prince being fruſtrated of all hopes, and finding that the Governor con- 
tinued his de ays, arote from before Chauaſſo, ind retreated to Inarea; 
being ſufficiently ſcandalized tharthe Governour ſhould rather ſuffer 
him to rife from betore CHiavaſſo, then V aſques from before Montcalvo, 
which he alledged did not only-redound to the prejudice of his the 
Princes honour, but ro the like of the whole preſent War; for he ſaid 
tha: che 3 of Chiavaſſo would certainly have forced Harcourt 
roabandon Conio, whereas the loſs of Montcal vs, being of much leſs 
importance, would have contributed nothing thereunto, The Prince 
being gone from Chiavaſſs, the Marqueſs of Caracena foorded over the 
Poe with his Horſe, and went to St. Sebaſtiano, were he quattered his 
Horſe in the Towns of Moniferrat nèer Yerrua, The Siege of Conio 
was not in this interim at all intermitted, but continued with more vi- 
gour on both fides :' Sailfes,] Aſſaults, Mines, Galleries were made 
uſe of 5 great were the endeayours of the Aſſailants, and great that of 
the Defendants z neither yielded to other in courage nor valour ; their 
vigilaacy and diligence were equal; every one was ſo ready to die, as 
death it ſelf being afraid at their countenance ſeemed for very terrour 
to ſhun them; bur Harconrts ſingular fortune, which appeared averſe 
unto him in the enterpriſe of Inurea, and which was not undertaken by 
his advice, would make him an amends in this, which was-done by his 
conſent: being therefore very much gladded that neither the buſineſs 
of Chiavaſſonor of C hiraſco, had neceſſitated him to forego the Siege of 
Conio, be endeavoured the more to put an end to that enterpriſe, that 
he might come time enough to relieve Montcalvo; he therefore placed a 
Battery on the edge of the Ditch, ordered a Mine at the Bat ion del lul- 

mo, ſollicired Count Pleſsis to finiſh another Mine which was begun 
againſt the Baſtion of Madonna; which when they were perfe&ed, he 
cauſed a parley to be beaten for the ſurrender of the Towti z' bur the 

detendants being reſolved to ſee the effect, 25 Foot of Wall was pre- 

ſently blown up; and yet the beſiegers could not come conveniently 

tothe breach, tor the Baſtion was Plat- form d wit ſand and ſtones 3 ſo 

as it was not without blood that they quartered themſelves at the foot 

of the Wall that was blown up. Harcourt not being her: with diſmaid, 

would gain the top of the Baſtion by a new aſſault; and the other 

Mine at ite Baſtion del Olmo being ready to play, the defendants reſol- 

ved to pacley z and after ſome debates Articles were drawn up, and 

Hoſtages were given; and after 53 days Siege, on the 15th of Septem- 

ber, Harcourt entred the Town trumphing and' victorious, - The Vi- 

Rory was the more ſingular , for that this Town had not been taken in 
OCcccca3 many 
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many agel: it vas ſurcendered upon honourable conditions, and the 
Garriſon marched out, which was reduced ro the number of 400 Foot 
and 200 Horſe. Harceurt having diſpatch d this enterpriſe went ſpee - 
dily to telieve Monicalve, which be would without doubt have done, 
had it not been ſurrendered two days before his arrival. Canis being 
taken the Dowager ordered Marqueſs Planex ⁊a to go with all ſpeed 
to recov et Rovello, 2 ſttong Ton, and held by a Garriſon oi the Car- 
dinal, as Conio was. Thus place conſined upon the County of Pinar- 
ole, an wa very conveaient for. the French jatereſts, by reaſon of 
their deſire to dilate that Conſine ; and the Dowager de it neceſ- 
ſary to the preveat the French from throwing themſelves before it; nor 
was ſhe therein decti ved; for Orders being come from the King that 
Conis ſhould be reſtored to the Powager, Harconrt, knowing how 
deſirous, Richliew was of getting that Town, detain d the Kings Order, 
and uſed {eyeral pieces of cuaning that the Siege might not ſucceed, or 
that it migkt be deter'd s but Piantzza's diligence prevailed , who 
made himſelf maſter thereof, and put a Gatriſon of Piedmonteſes into 
it; ſo as the teſtitution of Conio, as it was ordered by the King, was 
Bot diſturbed : by the demolition of this Caſtle, it was aſſigu d over 
tothe Dowager the next year by the Duke of Bullion, who ſucceeded 
Harcourt in the place of General; and not long after Demont was like- 
wiſe aſſign d over to her, a Town, in thoſe parts, which was poſſeſt by 
the French 3 which actions being glorious to that King, who ſhared not 
thereinin what his Forces had dope,, nor in the atbitrement of fortune, 
but did all aut of his goodneſs and Royal Magnanimity; it is incredible 
what gladneſs itcaufed in the Piedmonteſes, and in all the Italians ; 
and theſe actions ſerying as ateſtimpny that he would reſtore all the 
other places which were held by. his Gartiſons, in Piedmont, there 
1 none that doubted but that he in his own time would reſtore all 

e reſt. | 21 | 
Conia, and the two other adjacent Towns, being taken, the Princes 
authority was tetally excluded from out this.fadeot che Mountains; and 
their power being conſined tothe County of Niza, it was thougbt it 
would not he of any long conſiſtence; not long after the Armies were 
retrented to their quarters, the Prince of Monaco, having driven the 
- Spaniſh Gatriſons out of that place, brought in the French; and de- 
prived the Spaniards of that ſtation ſituated in the utmoſt Weſtern Zi- 
#ris.upana Rock,. which thruſting out into the Sca ſhapes a kind of. 
Seven which is of great conſequence and conveniency io the Spani- 
ards: The accaſionof ſogteat a novelty and alteration is diverſly re- 
lated. The Priace thereof complain'd of the ſubjection he was held 
in by the Garxiſop, of the little accountthattbe Spaniſh Agents made 
of him, of the loſlcs which he ſuffei d by adhering to that Crown, not 
having received thoſe emoluments from the Kingdom of Naples which 
were aſſigued unto him for his adherence to the Spaniards, which he 
formerly was uſed to receives and, moreover, that when the Garriſon 
wanted their pay, he was ſometime forced to appeaſe them by ſatisfy- 
ing them out of this own purſe, and to ſhun the plunder which was 
threatned by the Souldiers, as alſo to avoid the danger of the place, 
which being by occaſion of the preſent Wars much diminiſhed in the 
: Gar- 
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Garriſon thereof, the Kings Agents minded not the re-inforcing 
thereof, nor the putting a ſufficient number into it for neceſſary de- 
feacez eſpecially at this time when the King of France his Fleet lorded 
ic over the Mediterranean, and lay not far from Monacos and whereby 
he found the deſigns which che French had upon that place, it being 
ſo weakly. Gairiſon'd 3; ſo as out of theſe reſpects he was forced to 
free himſelf from theſe apparent injuries and dammages at home, and 
from the imminent dangers threatned from abroad; on the con- 
trary, the Kings Agents, partly, denying the blame that was laid upon 
them, partly leſſening it, and excuſing it, partly by the calamities of the 
preſent times, pretended that all this had hapned by the Prince of Mo- 
nacꝰs n inſtabilizy they complained that both he and his predeceſ- 
ſors having enjoy d priviledges and 1eacnues, for above 120 years 
from the King of Spains Jiberality very punctually that he, now when he 
ſaw the Crown reduced to ſuch ſtreights, ſhould, without any occaſion 
abandon it, and betake himſelf to the Preach, meerly to better his 
condition 3 and that hen in reaſon he ought to beat with ſame incon- 
veniencies ot the preſent time, conſidering what great Muznce he had 
formerly received, and ought to ſhęw himſelf more conilant in his 
devation to that Crown, he was paſt over to che Enemies party, not 
without prejudice tothe Crown of Spain. But theſe are things, the 
yerification and diſcuſſing whereof would require more time, and the 
deciſion thereof not appertaining to the Author of this Hiſtory, it will 
ſaffice to have lightly tonch d upon the accuſations and excuſes. Vet the 
fame Agents who had ſome knowledge of the fat before it was done 
endeꝛvHouted to prevent the daoget; but the ſuccels was ſo ſudden, as - 
all proviſions and remedies came too late; and truly the more unex- 
pedled this blow came, the ſoarer and more inſufferahle was it: But 
greater blows then this, which the Crown of Spain received at theſe 
times, both in Italy and elſewhere, wade this appear the leſs ; for the 
Kingdoms of Spain we e o ſhakes, firit by the InſurreRion pf Catalo- 
nia, and afterwards by that of Portugal, a: they; never were the like 
Gnce that Crewaacrived at lo much greataeſs. The Caralonians after 
their Iaſurrection had recourſe tothe King of France, and by ſubmit- 
ing to that Crowa had got aſſiſtance againſt the King of Caſtile, whoſe 
Forces were entred Catalania to reduce it: So as the French Forces en- 
tring that Province alſo, they often routed the Caſtilians, and having 
finally made them almoſt all retreat to the neighbouripg Kingdom of 
Arragon, they rendred the recoyery of Catalonis very difficult, which 
was almoſt wholly loſt 5 and the King not being well provided of men 
to quell the Cataloniaus, and to drive the French out, who had almoſt 
made themſelves Maſters thereof, he was forced to make uſe of the 
Portugal Garrilons to ſubje t the Caralonians. So the Portugueſes 
being quite rid of the Caſtilian Garriſons , made uſe of this occaſion 
to withdraw themſelves trom the Caſtilian Empire, which was to them 
ſo hateful and ſo inſuffei able. They thereto made Don Fobs, Duke of 
Braga a, their King, who was deſcende , by the Mothers fide, from 
the ancient Kings of Partugal3 and the Caſtilian Forces not being able 
to ſubdue boththeſe Iaſurtect ons, they were neceſſita: ed to inſiſt firſt 
upon that of Catalonia, whereinto the French poured in- mow «ib 
picaiure 5 
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pleaſu:e's wherefore the Portugal Iaſutrection was but weakly with- 
ſtood, . it grew daily grea er. The new King was better eſtabliſhed 
in his new Kingdom, ab well by reaſon of the peoples love, as of the 
ſriendſfũp: aud favour of her Princes; who out of Emulation to the 
Spaniſñ G fande z 2a fontuted the uff ection of the Portugueſes: So 
as what by; the natutil Fot ces of Portugal; and by what fe received 
from forfeignets, the nẽ y King kept the Caſtilian Forces conveniently 
from the Goafines ot H gal. To the loſs of the Kingdom of For- 
1g Mar added the ofs of all the Kingdomes und Proviceb of the 
Eaſt diss; and of all tbe Seas and Iflands belonging to that Crown, 
and intk&VVeſtern, prof Braſi/4 for being-govern'd and garriſon'd 
ondybythe Potrugueſes, and none but Portugueſes being ſuffer d to 
ſalle towalds thoſe pics; nor to rarry there by the'wayiof Traffick 3 as 
oo ew of the nei Kings exaltation to the Crown, who was 
of the Royal lineage i come into thoſe parts, they all joyntly & with 
ereat-applauſe ackhowledg d him for their King, and readily ſwore 
AlVegiatiteto him. Ihe Spaniards alſo at this time loft many con- 
ſiderdW places, and battle of no [mall conſideration in Flanders; the 
Fleeis of the ſaid Crown were almoſt diſſipated by naval Conflicts, 
by contrary Winds, and by other caſual diſaſters z their Forces being 
afflicted by ſeveral misfortunes in Lombardy and Piedmont bad loft their 
former kiftre The Auſtrian Empire ſuffet d alſo very much in Germa- 
y; and not being able to hold that mutual correſpendeancy, nor to re- 
ceive ſuch aid as had wont to paſs between it and the Crown ot Spain, 
both thoſe Crows loſt much of that Authority and Grandezza 
wheteby they had made themſelves ſo conſiderable, and fo formidable 
with the greateſt Princes of Chriſtendom , for almoſt one whole age; 
and becauſe Germam being lacerated by continual Wars, and impove- 
riſhed in people, could not furniſh the Wars of Italy, and the State of 
Millaln; with Souldiers, as it bad wont to do 5 nor Spain whoſe Exche- 
quer was exhauſted could ſubminiſter that quantity of monyes to the 
Getmane Empire as it formerly bad done, nor take order for great 
Levies of Dutch for Italy; the Spaniſh forces in Lombardy and in Italy 
were neceſſarily reduced to great vveakneſs and diſcredit; inſomuch 
as i Pötentates of 1, to vvhom they vvere ſo formidable before, 
as doubting nothing more then to be over- run by them, they vyerc 
vyholly bent upon pulling them doyva : being novv totally free of 
that fear, and as much terrified with the apprehenſion of the French 
forces, which they ſaw were gotten to a fatal gteatueſs in Spain it ſelf, 
in Flanders, in Italj and in Germany; they ſtudied how to maintain 
that Spaniſh Empire which they endeavoured to ſuppreſs ſo much be- 
fore? all of them holding it for undoubted, that the leſſening thereof 
would prove the leſſening of their ovvn States; amongſt theſe the Ve- 
netians, who formerly had always been more averſe to the ends and 
inteteſts of the Crown of Spain then any others, changing their coun- 
ſels wich the alteration of affairs, began to be their firſt and moſt zea- 
lous protectors ; they being the onely bank which could keep out the 
flood of the French fortune from oyerflowing and drowning 1taly, 
and tteir own Dominions; which they willingly bazarded ſome few 
years before, when the Duke of Rohan falling down by the Valley 
| | of 
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of Sarfins from the Valioline into the State of Millaiu, when the Duke 
of Savey and Marſhal. Cricqui being paſt the Tefino infuſed ſuch 
terxout into the State of Millain; the ſame Rohan being now to pals 
over a little patch of the Venetian State of not above two miles long, be: 
fore he could come to the State of Millain; the Commonwealth which 
had been fo favourable to him before in the getting and keeping of 
the Valialint, were ſo ave : ſe unto him, upon this occaſion, as they would 
by no means permit him to come over that very ſhort ſpace of Ground; 
which bad they done it would have much increaſed the danger of that 
State ; not onely the Spaniſh Agents, but all the Potentates of Italy, 
were very well ſatisfied with this action; who knew not ſo much by 
ber preſent, as by her paſt, nay, contrary carriage, how intent and 
watchful that Commonwealth was over the well-tare and preſervation 
of the publick peace, and liberty; the ſame reſpe&s made the Gover- 
nour of Milla more wary in engaging themſelves in battle, finding 
that by the want of ready leavies of men in Germany they wanted the 
conveniency of ſupplies to their armies , when they ſhall by any acci- 
dent be routed, or otherwiſe worſtedz to this was added, that Spain it (elf 
by reaſon of the Wars that were then very hot there, required men 
both from ang pay and 1taly; ſo as not being able to ſend men into 
Italy, the Spaniards were doubly weakned in Lombardys both by the 
want of thoſe Souldiers which they could not expect neither from Ger- 
mam, nor Spain, and by thoſe which they being to ſend into Spain, could 
not employ them in the Wars of It. | 
Let us return to the affairs of Piedmont, where the Armies being 
retired to their quarters, the ceſſation of Military actions afforded op- 
portunity to the concluding peace between the Dowager and the Prin- 
ces, which had been often broken before, and often reaſſumed: bur 
the occurrences of affairs having taken away many difficulties which 
had formerly obſtructed it, both parties grew weary of the War; 
which the Dowager ſaw grew daily more prejudicial co the people, and 
to the Duke her tons State; and the Princes likewiſe found that their 
hopes grew daily leſs; the Prince Cardinal who was naturally more in- 
clined to peace and quiet then to the troubles of War, deſired daily 
to marry, out of the great deſire he had of iſſue, whereby he might 
continue the Principality in cale ot ſucceſſion, which appeargd not to 
be far of, if not by the conceived weaknels of his Nephew, at leaſt by 
frailty of humane condition; and not knowing any Princels in thoſe 
times more conducible to bis ends, then bis Niece , he defired very 
much to have her for wife 5 and the Dowager, who had formerly pro- 
moted the treaty thereof, forbare not to allure him to peace aud union 
by this alliance. Corio being loſt, and therewith all that part of Pled- 
mont, from whence he received ſo much revenue, and ſeeing himſelf 
confined to within the confines of the County of NEA, be doubted 
he could not maintain himſelf long in that Stare , notwithſtanding that 
he was poſſeſs d of the impregnable Fort of NN, and of thoſe of 
Villa Franca, and S. Seſpiro5 all which were ſufficiently provided with 
Warlike proviſions from the Kiagdom of Naples; and that he might 
hope they might daily be ſupplied therewich from thence z yet the 
preſ.nt Agents being very flow in furniſhing him with monies , ( m—— 
| | e 
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be wanted more after the loſs of Cexio, then before) he began alſoto 
fear , that he might want proviſions when he ſhould need them: and 
which was of more concerninent, he being to-introduce forrgigners into 
them incaſethey ſhould be aſſaulted, and particulatly Spaniards ; there 
was ſuch teciprocal diſtruſt between him and the Spaniſh Agents, that 
he held the Forts to be as good as loſt, if ever he-ſhould be compelled 
to bring them in 3 wheretore to free himſelf from the imminent dan- 
ger that he foreſaw both he and his family was in, and'to"obrain his 
eads , which were inelined to peace and marriage, he earneſtly deſi- 
red agreement; on the other fide Prince Thomaſo, who knew the Ge- 
nius and inclination of the Prince Cardinal, feared leſt the marriage 
might be made, whereby he ſhould be excluded from all ptetentions: 
which if itſhould ſo happen, be could have no pretence of taking up 
Arms againſt the Doyyager vvben ſhe ſhould be united to his brother; 
ſo as he had but ſmall cerrainty of his preſent condition, and vvas very 
doubtful of the future; Moreover be was ill ſatisfied with the aſſiſt- 
ance of Forces which he received from Spain; but he way chicfly ter- 
rified at the proſperous ſucceſs of the French, and the contrary of the 
Spaniards; who failing in all mens expeRation, as much as the French 
bettered, did prognoſticate the unfortunate fall of thoſe who thought 
to better themſelves by them; theſe auguries and proguoſtications 
did ſo work upon the Prince, as the dangets, and ruines which were yet 
far off ſeemed to him to be preſent; he therefore thought better to ſe- 
cure his fortune on that fide which was uppermoſt , and to get at laſt 
free from the ſlavery and danger which he foreſaw he mult undergo 
by adhering to the loſers z it was alſo thought that an accident which 
hapned at this time in France weighed down the balance of the Prince 
his reſolution ; ſome Princes of France, who were not well pleaſed with 
the preſeat Government of that Kingdom, and conſequently not with 
Cardinal Richlies's Authority, were gotten into Sedan, 'a'very ſtrong 
Town of the Duke of Ballion s; the firſt whereof was the Count of 
Soiſons , a Prince of the blood, betwixt whom and the Cardinal there 
had been great diſguſts; this Prince thought to kindle ſuch a fire in 
France, by the union of other diſcontented Princes,and by the affiſtance 
of the Spaniſh Forces who were to come from Flanders, and joyn with 
him in thiventerprize, as that thereby the Cardinals authority ſhould 
undoubtedly be laid in the duſt; the buſineſs which had been long a 
framing there broke out at laſt, and a battle inſued thereupon in open 
field between the Counts Forces and thoſe of the King; thoſe of Se- 
dan had the better of the Kings men in the conflict; and by a very fa- 
mous victory the conſpirators were likely to have compaſſed their 
ends, had not the King, and the Cardinals fortune exceeded the Victo- 
ry, by Count Soiſons death who was ſlain in the battel by a Musket 
ſhot which defeated the Colleagues 3 for the reſt ot the Princes of that 
faction wanting that leaning-ſtock, and being diſmay'd at his lols 
who was their Chieftain, and of the Blood - royal, ſtood no longer to the 
buſineſsʒ but running, ſome one way, ſome another, abandon'd the Com- 
mon caule, and every one endeavoured their own ſafety. ; 
Count Seiſons was Brother to Prince Thomaſos wife; and leaving no 
iſſue behind him, the ſucceſſion ſell to his filter z wherefore the Prince 
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was thought to be conſcious of Soiſons conſpiracie, and that he ex- 
pected what the event thereof would be, and accordingly would di- 
ſpoſe of himſelf in his adherence either to Spain, or France ; and that it 
had ben the Counts perſwaſions which had prevailed with him to 
torego the Capitulations made with Ma{Jarine 3 wherefore when he 
ſaw the untortunateneſs of the ſucceſs, and that his brother in Law was 
ſlain, he was forced to take new reſolves, either becauſe he could 
build no more upon the conſpiracy of Sedan, ſo to joyn with the Spa- 
niards3 or elſe for that his half-brothers eſtate being fallen to his 
wife, he could not forſake fo great a Fortune, but cloſe with France, 
from wheace he continually received great offers 3 nor was the Dow- 
age: wanting in promoting the buſineſs; but making uſe of what had 
hapned in France, ſhe repreſented unto the Prince with what oppor- 
tunity to advantage his intereſts with that Crown, and deſired him that 
he would not injure his wife and Children by refufing it; to this was 
added, that the Spaniſh Agents, either for want of mony, or by reaſon 
ot the news that w.s given out, that the Princes who were ready to con- 
clude with France, were ſomewhat flow in disburſing monies; fearing 
that they might not onely be il imploy ed, but to the Kings preju- 
dice; the Princes were therefore forced to agree with the Dowager, 
not being able to maintain the Towns they were poſſeſs d cf from 
being taken either by the French, or Spaniards, to the irreparable loſs 
of their Family: and, which was worſe; if the French, whoſe fortune 
they feared, ſhould become maſters of the Towns which were poſ- 
ſeſs d by the Spaniards in Piedmont, they ſaw they muſt be exiles from 
their Country, and rely upon the Spaniard for maintenance : Prince 
Thomaſo being out of theſe reaſons reſolved to agree, made his mind 
be known to che Dowager by the Protonotory Bergera, who was after 
Archbiſhop of Toledo, de ſiring that the City of Inarea might be aſſign- 
ed to him for the ſecurity of his perſon, and that he might be Leiute- 
nant General of that Province, and of that of Biela; upon which he 
promis d her to remit the Dukedom of Aofts freely unto her; and 
for what concern'd the guardianſhip, and Regency, he would not dit- 
fer from what he had agreed unto; and that he would abſolutely joyn 
with the French; the treary was readily reaſſumed with the Dowager, 
and with France; Preſident Leone, the Count di Maſſans, and el Pa- 
trimoniale Moneti, were choſen Deputies by the two Princes to treat 
thereof in Turin, and Moneti was chofen Preſident the buſineſſes as far 
as concerned Prince Thamaſo's intereſt, were as good as adjaſted: 
greater and almoſt. inſuper able difficulties aroſe touching the intereſt 
of the Prince Cardinal, who though he defired agreement more then 
his brother , who being unwilling to diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the 
Towns in the County of Nia, perſicted in his pretentions to the 
Lieutenancy of that County totally, and wholly independent upon 
the Dowagers Regency, together with the retention of all the Towns 
thereio, and patticularly of the Caſtle of Nix xi, a place of great con- 
ſequence; which pretentions being too repugnant to the Dowagers 
Regency (whereunto ſhe would not by any means conſent) there was 
much a do to ſalve all. At laſt, but after many months debate, the 
Princes condeſceaded to the Dowagers Regency, ſo as all things were 
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accorded upon theſe Articles; that the. Dowager ſhould be Governeſs 
of the Duke, and ſovereign Regent of the States of her Son Don 
Charles Emanuel, That ſhe ſhould chooſe a Council of State, confiſting 
of ſuch perſons as were worthy and capable of ſuch an honour, wherein 
the Princes might intervene when they pleaſed : That in the Letters 
Patents wherein it was wont to be ſaid , with the opinion of our Coun- 
cell, it ſhould be ſaid, with the aſſiſtance of the Princes our Brothers, 
and with the approbation of our Councill: That in buſineſs of great 
concernment the Princes ſhould likewiſe ſubſcribe,that the Prince Car- 
dinal ſhould be the Dukes Lieutenant General in the County of Nizza, 
and Prince Thomaſo in that of Inurea and Biela: That the Governours 
and Officers of Juſtice, War, and of the Finances, ſhould be choſen 
by the Dowager, ſuch as ſhould be Subjects to the Houſe of Savoy, and 
capable of choſe employments; but thoſe of the County of Nizza,fuch 
as the Prince Cardinal might confide in: That thoſe who were already 
choſen by Duke Victorio, by the Dowager, and by the Princes, ſhould 
be confirm'd or removed as the Dowager ſhould pleaſe z but ſo as the 
Princes ſhould be there with ſatisfied, And to this purpoſe, there was a 
writing madea part, declaring that all thoſe who had adhered to the 
Princes ſhould be provided for, excluded, or changed: That the Oath 
of Allegiance to the Duke ſhould be renewed, with an expreſſion, that 
if the Duke ſhould die without iſſue Male, the Prince Cardinal ſhould 
ſucceed, and ſo ſucceſſively the Heirs Male; and that the ſaid Princes 
ſhould take the Oath of Allegiance to the Duke: That for what con- 
cerned the order of the Annuntiata, and of the religious orders of St. 
Mauritio and La aro, the accuſtomed conſtitutions and rules ſhould be 
obſerved : That the goods and repriſals ſhould be interchangeably re- 
ſtored, and that all the Subjects ſhould be received into the Dowa- 
gers royal favour, and into the grace of the Princes: That to 
boot with what hath been ſaid, two thouſand Foot, and a thouſand 
Horſe, ſhould be allowed to Prince Thomaſo, for the Garriſon of 
Inurea, and for the defence of the Provinces allotted him; to boot 
with theſe Capitulations made between the Dowager and the Princes 
joyntly, there ſhould another agreement be made, in particular, between 
the Dowager and the Prince Cardinal z the Articles whereof contained 
in a writing a part were 3 the Marriage between the Prince Cardinal 
and his Niece the Princeſs Mari Lodovica: That the Dowagers Go- 
verours ſhould come into the Towns of the County of Na, with a 
competent number of Souldiers: That the Governours who ſhould enter 
ſhould be permitted to diſmiſs as many of the old garriſon as they 
ſhould pleaſe : That the new Governours ſhould,notwithſtanding, ſwear 
unto the Prince that they would not admit of any ſucceſſour in the Go- 
verament of the Town, who ſhould not be a Subject of the royal Houſe 
of Savey, and that the ſucceſſor ſhould do the like in the charge com- 
mitted unto him, before be ſhould enter the Town, and ſo ſhonld thoſe 
do in the Government of the Town; that as well the Governour, as his 
ſucceſſors, ſhould {ſwear not to reftore the Town to any but him the 
Prince, or to the Heirs Male of the Houſe of Savoy, in caſe the pre- 
ſent Duke ſhould die without Heirs Male lawfully begotten. The 
Prince Cardinal not contented with all this, demanded 30000 Ducates 
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of the Dowager, to diſtribute amongſt the Spaniſh Souldiers, whom 
he was to caſhiere, and many other advantages for thoſe Officers who 
were to go out of the Forts. The Dowager, though ſhe were reduced 
to great ſtreights by the preſent time granted all unto him readily g 
not onely out of Priacely Liberality, but out of ſingular Wiſdom, as 
notayming at any thing, but at the aſſuring thoſe ſo important Towns 
to her Son upon any whatſoever conditions, and to reunite the Houſe 
of Savoy, wich was ſo divided within it ſelf, to real peace and agree- 
ment. The ſame day the agreement made by the Princes with the 
King of France was confirm'd and ſubſcribed by the Princes, and by 
Monſieur 4 Age Buone the Kings Embaſſador 3 whereby the Princes 
were received into the favour and protection of the Crown of France. 
And the Marriage being approved of between the Prince Cardinal and 
the Princeſs Maria, and the Princes gratified withpenſions and dona- 
tives, the King of France upon the making of a generall Peace was to 
Cauſe Prince Thomaſos Wite and Children to be reſtored unto him, and 
to approve of the allowing Prince Thomaſo the 2000 Foot, and 1000 
Horle, provided that he ſhould be obliged to ſerve the King therewith. 
And that the King ſhould aſſute both the Princes of his aſſiſtance in 
their ſucceſſion, in caſe the Duke ſhould die, and keep his promiſes 
made to the Popes Agents, and to the other potentates of 7taly, rouch- 
ing the reſtitution of the Dukes Towns wherein he had any Garriſons. 
On the other fide , the Princes promiſed and obliged themſelves to 
diſmiſs the Spaniards which were in their ſervice, that they ſhould open- 
y declaze themſelves to be of the Kings party, and to renounce all trea- 
ties with the Spaniards, and that the Prince Cardinal, in particular, 
ſhould renounce the protection of the Empire, and that Prince Tho- 
maſo ſhould be bound to ſerve the King in perſon, in War, againſt the 
Spaniards, as his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed co appoint. Allthe other 
Articles which were to be agreed upon, on the 145 of June, the year 42, 
together with many other writings which were ſigned the ſame day, 
were forthwith. ſent to France, that the King might approve of thoſe 
which related to the agreements between the Dowager and the Princes; 
and ratifie thoſe that were made betweea the Princes and his Embaſſa- 
dor. By theſe Capitulations (which were afterwards perform'd with 
ſatisfaRion to all, as ſhall be ſaid) an end was put to the Wars of 
Piedmont, 

Iathe Articles which were made between the Princes and the French 
Emb:fſadour the Princes were bound to diſmiſs all the Spaniſh Souldi- 
ers that were with them 3 but it was not expreſs d when; whereunto 
they thought themſelves engaged after Ratification made with the King. 
But this was the hardeſt point of all others to execute, and which cau- 
ſed much trouble, eſpecially ſince che whole Garriſon in Inurea were 
Spaniards, yet Prince Thomaſo found means how to be eaſily rid of 
them. | 

At the ſame time when theſe Affairs were upon concluding, inſtead 
of General Harcourt the Duke of BSlion was made Commander in 
Chiet of the French Forces, he who had hatched the aforelaid Rebel- 
lion in the Town of Sedan; but after the Battle, and death of the Count 

Soiſons, upon humbling himſelt to the King he was pardoned, and was 
| Ddd dd 2 taken 
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taken into tte Kings favour, who when he was come into Pledwont 5 and 
had joyned with the Dowagers Forces, march d into the field, and 
paſting into Aliſſandria was come as far as Fili{Jans, and Corniente; 
Don Fab Vaſques, who was Governour of Aleſſandria, and who was 
retreated with tis mes into that City, fearing that he would pals over 
the Tana, (ent all his Cavalry, and 1000 Foot, under Don Vincens 
Gonzaga, toward that river to oppoſe the Enemy; ſome skirmiſhes pait 
beiyveeatheſe and the Enemy on both ſides the river 3 but B##/ou ma- 
king as if he vvould goe ſomevvbere elſe, vvbich vvas ſaid vvould be 
either to Ponteſtura or Trino, the, Goyernour went from Millain to Ver- 
celli, to hiader any deſign of the Enemy, and to keep him from fitting 
down before either of thoſe places. Upon this occaſion, Prince Thomaſo 
adviſed him to take up one quarter before Ponteſtura, wherein he might 
put 2000 Feot, and 1000 Hotſe, offering him his Spaniſh horſe and foot, 
which, as he (aid, lay idle in Iaures: The Governour accepted his offer, 
being unwilling to diafurniſn other places; wherefore the Prince ſent 
both Horſe and Foot from Inurea, towards St. Ia, but ordered the Horſe 
that when they ſhould be come to ſuch a certain place, they ſhould hault, 
and ſuffer the Foot to advance. But it being quickly knowa that Billion 
was retreated from Tanara, the Governour feat back the Foot to 1ns- 
rea, and the Prince refuſed to receive them, under pretence that there 
was a Truce made between them(the Princes )and the Dowager, and that 
to ſnun that this reception might ſeem a novelty, he did not think fit to let 
them in: They therefore retreated to Vercelli, ſo that by this cunning trick 
the Prince quitted bis hands of the Spaniſh Garriſon, Nor did the 
Prince Cardinal want means to free himſelf from the like incumbrance g 
for either having received, or ſeeming to have received notice, that 
Don Franciſco Tuttavilla, Captain of the thouſand Spaniards which 
were gramed him for the defence of himſelf, and of the County of 
Niæ za, had treated with the Garriſon of the Caſtle to his prejudice z he 
ſeat for bim into the Caſtle, and ſeeming to reſent the action he com- 
manded him to go immediately out of the Caſtle, together with his 
men, who were there ready to depart, and that he ſhould go out of Pi- 
edmont ; which deing done, both the Princes were maſters of themſelyess 
and might the better make good their agreement. This diſmiſfion was 
done very ſeaſonably; tor bad it been longer delaid, it had hindred not 
only the execution of this ſo important buſineſs, but had hazarded the 
whole agreement, by reaſon of. a ſudden accident which hapned in Caſ- 
ſalle. Ballion,who after he could not get over the Tanars was returned to 
Montferrat,bad quartered his men in the Towns thereabouts, and going 
himfelt for paſtime io Caſſalle, out ofa deſire to (ee that Citadel, which 
was held to be impregnable, when he was come into the Citadel, con- 
trary to his own expeRation, and the like of all others, was by order 
from the King ſeized upon by the Governour of the Citadel, and ſent 
back well guarded into France. This bapned juſt ten days after the 
agreement made by the Princes, and five days after they had caſhiered 
the Spaniards 3 which made it be generally conceived that this was 
done by way of relemting what had hapned at Sedan, notwithſtanding 
the Kings pardon: this ſeemed to be an example to the Princes, who 
did always diſtruſt that the Articles made with the Court of France 
would 
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would not be made good unto them; and it was commonly conceived 
that had not the Princes declared ſo abſolutely in the behalf of France; 
by diſmiſſing thoſe men, they would havedemurred thoſe Con- 
veutiont ; but being quite deprived of the Spaniſh aſſiſtance, though 
they knew not whias might ſuoceed, they were forced to reſt contented, 
and to expect from whence this blow ded, and what it aimed at; 
but all doubts and apprebenfions ſoon ceaſed; it being known that the 
Dukes impriſonment proceeded not out of any old account, but out 
of new jealoulies, that he was complice in a new conſpiracy made 
againſt the Cardinal Richie, by Monſieur St. Mark, Griewd Eſeuyer 
France, and favorite to the King; ſo as all occaſions of diffidence 
ceaſing, and the Kings ratification being come from Franct, with ſatiſ- 
faction to all, they fell to do what was at the preſent to be done; but 
there was a knot. found in the Prince Cardinals buſineſſe which was 
hard to be untied, which procee led from whether the Marriage 
ſhould precede the refignation of the Towns in the County of NM 
£4, or the reſignation the Marriage; whereof there being great di- 
ſtruſt on both ſides, fome ſolution muſt be found for it; which after 
much diſcuſſion, was; that the Marriage ſhould be celebrated in Ni za, 
by a Proxey to be of purpoſe deputed by the Princes; which Proxey 
was to (wear, upon pain of life, that the Marriage ſhould be conſumma- 
ted as ſoon as the Towns ſhould be reſigned; and that the Governouts 
who were to receive them in the Dowagers behalf ſhould ſwear unto 
the Prince, before they entred the Towas, to re: deliver them to the 
Prince, it they ſhould find the Ptinceſs her Proxey back ward to cele 
brate the Marriage. Things being thus adjuſted, the Prince Cardinal 
(eat Fovan Dominico Doria, Marqueſs of Cerie, to Turin with (uffici- 
ent authority to celebrate theEſpouſals by words,for the future, between 
him the Prince, and the eldeſt Daughter of S.vey 3 after which cele- 
bration , the Marqueſs Piane ca was choſen Proxey by the Princeſs 
to celebrate the Marriage by words in preſent3 and the Dowager de 
puted Carlo Vittorio Scagtiz, Count di Ferrua, to receive the Caſtle of 
Nizzas and Jovan Bapiiffa Solars, Count di Moneftervels, to receive 
that of Villa franca; and Count Alrſſendro Borgareliothat of St. Soſpiro, 
The Proxey and the Deputies went from Turis towards NiJz4; and 
with them went Monfieur Zecchixelli, the Popes Nuntio, who carried 
the Popes diſpenſation with him, for the celebration of the Marriage, 
and power to receive the Cardinals-Cap from the Prince; when they 
were come to Ni /, they all took their ſolemn Oaths to obſerve what 
they had ſworn to in the Capitulations; and ſubſequently the Towns 
were delivec'd up, and the Martiage was celebrated on the 21 of Sep- 
tember, the year 1642, with infinite ſatisfaction to all parties concern d, 
with incredible applauſe of the people, who being over - joyed to ſee 
the Pcinces joyn d in a good peace and hoped that being freed from the 
calamities ot War tht y (hould enjoy the fruits of peace, Count Yerrus 
being entred into the Fort and Caſtle of Via, and the others into the 
others of that County, they diſmiſt all the old Garriſons which they 
found in themʒ ſo as they te nained in the full and abſolute power & do- 
minion of the Duke & Dowagergand the Princes when they had diſmiſt 
the Spaniards, before they ꝓubliſn d the agreement which they had _ 
wit 
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with the Dowager, and with the King of France, they ſent to the Go- 
vernour of Mitlain, demanding the reſtoral of the Towns that had been 
taken to- their Nephew the Duke; and the Governour being deſirous 
to know. fronithem; before he gave his anſwer, if when reſtitution 
ſhould be made, they wonld continue in Peace, or in War, with the 
Duke; he could receive no clear auſwer, but one that was uncer- 
tain, and verʒi dubious 5 and the Princes thinking that if he ſhould 
not be ſuxe ei peace he would make no reſtauration, and that he would 
be hardly brought to do it when he. ſhould be aſſured of it, without 
waiting anyalonger for anſwer from the Governour, nor from the 
Court:of spain, from. wheace reſolution was to come, they: publiſhed 
the agteement; and Prince I homaſo marching into tho field as a Souldier 
of the King of France; began to manage thoſe Arms againſt the King 
of Spain wlich before he had managed for the King of Spain againſt 
France 3; he therefore headed the French who remained in thoſe parts 
after Balljions imptiſonment; and being followed by Marqueſs Villa 
with the Dowagets men he fell to recover the Towns which were held 
by the Spaniſh Garriſons: he began with Creſcentine, where he met 
with grea'er: reſiſtance then he expected; for the Governour ſeeing 
that the French Army after Bullions impriſonment was retreated into 
Piedmont, and that being divided into ſeveral quarters it lay about 
Verrua, eated C reſcentino : wherefore he ſent the Marqueſs of C ara- 
cena wü all the Horſe, except thoſe of Naples, to recruit it with Men 
and Munition 5 which Caracena having very well performed, paſſing 
over the Poe at Ponte ſtura, he went by Orders from the Governour to 
St. Salvadore. Serjeant Major Alonſo Vaſques was Captain of the Gar- 
riſon, who did not only vigorouſly ſuſtain the Siege, but troubled the 
Enemy with many fallies 5 and though the place were not much torti- 
fied,nor very bard to be taken by him who ſhould be maſter of the field, 
yet it held out ſtoutly for 15 days, in which time the Goyernour doubt- 
ing Trins, and St. Ia, he bad time to put good Garrifons, and other 
nec. ſſa ĩes into them, the charge whereot he committed to Marqueſs 
Caraceng; who ſtealing ſecretly out of Vercelli re- enforced Trins twice 
by a way zyhich leads not far from Creſcentino, whilſt the Prince was 
hotteſt about it : The like he did in St. 74, where he found no oppoſi 
tion. Theſe proviſions were very ſeaſonably made; for the Duke of 
Longueville appearing at laſt, atter mid Auguſt, in Piedmont, who was 
appointed to ſucceed Bullion in the place of General of the French 
Forces; and having brought many mea with him, wherewith he was 
to carry the War into the State of Millain; now that the Princes wete 
paſt over to the French, it behoved the Governour, who bad not equal 
Forces to face him in the Field, to munite the Towns of the State, and 
thoſe of Piedmont, with good Garriſons; and yielding the Field to the 
French, to watch where this gre.t cloud would ſettle at laſt : it was ge 
nerally conceived that Prince Thomaſo was drawn to (ide with the 
French, by ſtrong promiſes that they would get him ſome Territories 
in the State of Millain, which ſhould be pecular to him and to thoſe 
that ſhould deſcend from him; and the ſequel ſnewed that the County of 
Tortons, and peradventure that of Aleſſandria, together with all on this 
ſide Poe, towards the State of Genoa, was promis d him; that, moreover, 
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he was intended to be made General of all the French Forces in 14. 
but that Court not thinking it fit to beſtow upon him a charge of ſo great 
importance at the very firſt, eſpecially the Hoſtages of his Wife and 
Children being conſidered which were in Spain, it was judged more 
convenient to give that imployment tothe Duke of ZLoxguewilie, who 
was joyn'd by affinity and correſpondency to the Prince: wherefore 
that Court thought fit to mitigate the Prince his pretentions by that 
choice, whereby they had ſufficiently provided for his intereſts3 eſpe- 
cially the Orders being confideied, which, as hath been ſaid, were given 
unto Longueville, to carry on the War according to the Prince his de- 
ſigns and ends; but the Prince not being content with theſe proviſions, 
and expecting better ſatisfa&ion, to the end that the Souldiers might 
not lie idle in the interim, in a time proper for War, the Duke whilſt 
the Prince remain'd in Inarea, went with his own men only, to the ta- 
king of Nizza and Acqui; to the end that when thoſe places ſhould be 
taken, way might be made for the intended defign upon Tortona; which 
when it ſhould be effected, the State of Millain was to be :flaulted, ac 
cording to the Prince his ends and inteteſts, Niæ za was not much 
ſtronger then Creſcentize, and whoſoever was maſter of the field might 
eaſily take it 3 nor was it very well gatriſon d: Wherefore Baron Bat- 
tevil/e was tent to recruit it with 200 Souldiers, who entring the Town, 
after the places thereabout were tiken, the Garriſon was encreaſed to 
the number of 450, an inſufficient number to defend it, and yet Bat- 
teville did all that was co be done therein; but a greater breach being 
made in fix hours ſpace then the Enemy intended, by reaſon of the 
bad condition of the earth, and ſeveral Mines being ready to play, they 
began to treat of ſurrender; and Lonrgwueville being reſolved not to 
yield to any other conditions, then thoſe that were granted ro Count 
St. Pasl, by Marqu<ſs Leganes, when he took it the year before; the 
defendants were enforced to accept of ſuch conditions as the Enemy 
was. pleaſed to impoſe upon them; which were, that the Garriſon 
ſhould be ſent,thorough Fraxce, to the County of Burgondy, which was 
under the. King of Spain. Ihe Governour had intended to relieve 
this place another time, by ſending 100 Horſe, and as many Dr:goons, 
thither before the ſurrender z but the reſolution being divulged, and the 
Conductor, who was no friend to Batteville, carrying the buſineſs but 
ill-favour'dly, it ſucceeded not; for the relievers being come neer the 
Enemies Camp, they found the Enemy ready to repulſe them; ſo 
they returned to Aleſſaudria, from whence they were come, not ha- 
ving done any thing: a greater diſaſter befel a Regiment of Horſe 
which were ſeat to Montaldo, (a Town within fix miles of NI ZA) 
to incommodiate the Enemy in their Forrage 3 for being fallen up- 
on by a greater number of Horſe, it was routed with loſs of ſeventy 
Horſe, and the Captain had much ado to ſave himſelf, Not long 
after Nizz4 was taken Don Mauritio of Sawvey went with a good Body 
of Horſe, and ſome Foot Companies, by night, from Inurea to Arbo, 
a Town in the Territories of Biela, neer the Seſia, whither 300 Horſe 
were ſeat to be quartered, under the Lieutenant General of the Millain 
Horſe, whom he aſſaulted three hours before day on two fades z the 
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ral, with ſom of his beſt men, made head againſt them, yet the reſt 
fled awa /, and ſaved themſelves by foording over the Seſia: The Lien- 
tenaat having but few with him, and being abandoned by the reſt, got 
over alſo by the fame foord into the State of Millain, leaving all his bag- 
gage, and many of His Horſe, behind him to the Enemy; there were 
not many lain, for the foord being neer the quarter, ſaved many of 
them. Don Feroriymo Salvaterra was taken priſoner, and Don Luigi 
Benavida, both of them being wounded and if Don Masritio had been 
aware to have placed ſome to have guarded the foord, the victory would 
have been much greater: The Marqueſs Caracena, who was then in Ver- 
celi, thought to have ſer ved the Enemy with the like ſauce; for hearing 
that the Princes Horſe we: e quattered in five places above Biela, he ral- 
lied the Horfe that were run trom their quarters, and joyning them to 
thoſe that were in Garriſon in Vercelli and St. Ia, he marched with them 
and with 400 Foot about Sun- ſet, thinking to fall upon the Prince his 
Horſe which lay about Bie/s, But he fared not as did Don Masaritio, 
by reaſon of the diſparity of the Countries through which they march- 
ed 3 for Caracena marched through an Enemies Country, and Mavrisis 
thorow his friends quarters, Wherefore the latter paſt with great 
filence and ſecrecie, whereas Caracena found the Country up in Arms, 
and the bells of the Towns by which he marched ringing aloud; ſo as 
not being able to get tothe place he intended before noon day, his re- 
fentment proved vain , fave onely that te light upon 60 Horſe which 
weregiven to Biela, which he routed, and took ſome of them priſoners. 
NN being taken, Longneville- fat down before Acqui, which he 
within a few days took, and went to quarter at Gui, 2 as was 
imagined, to go to the taking in of Tertena; but he was diſſwaded by 
Prince Thamaſo, who thinking ro ſucceed in the ſurpriſal of Novara, as 
he had plotted it, invited the Duke to joyn with him in that ent erpriſe. 
Wherefore the Duke returning to Caſſalle joyn'd with the Prince, who 
ſtaĩd for him at Ba[X#la and Morane5 and paſſing together over the Se- 
ſia, they marched towards Nowars : But whether it were that he could 
nor come at his appointed time to the Gates of Nowara, by reaſon of the 
exceſſive rain which had fallen for two days, or that they had heard 
that the Marqueſs-of Caracens , fearing what the iſſue of this march 
would be, was entred Novara with above 500 Horſe, and a great many 
Foot: And that the Governour of Maillain, who was then in Aleſſan- 
dria, had ſent ſome foot from Garriſon to Garriſon by Valena and 
Mortara, ſo ſpeedily as that theſe recruits coming before the Enemy 
arrived, the Prince began to doubt his deſign 3 he and the Duke re- 
treated to Confienz:, and paſſing over the Seſia diſtributed their men 
in Conſtanxa, Dezava, Carengana, and in other Towns thereabouts, 
Where having tatryed a few days, and moneys being ſent from France, 
they went tothe former deſigned enterpriſe of Tortona. The French 
Forces, and thoſe of the Dowagers in this Camp, roſe to the number 
of 5000 Horſe, and 10000 Foot: Marqueſs Villa led on the Van, 
Longueville follow ed with the Body of the Battle, and Prince Thomaſo 
brought up the Rere; and paſſing over the Poe to Caſſalle, and over the 
Tanaro to Filizzano;Yillaadvanc'd preſently to poſſeſs himſelf of all the 
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ſhould be done; this ſo important City would undoubtedly have been 
reduced within four dayes: For Tortona being far from Piedmont, none 
could imagine that the Enemy ſhould leave the Towns unrecovered, 
which were held by the Spaniards inthe heart of the State, and advance 
to this, eſpecially ſince the winter drew on, and by the difficulty of bring- 
ing relief which was to be brought ſo far through an Enemies Country: 
wherefore as if it had been out of all danger, it bad in it a Garriſon of on- 
ly 100 Souldiers,and no Commander of note. But the enemies diligence 
| was prevented by the Governor Siruela, who not knowing what to think 
of the haſte which the Enemy made, and not being able ro comprehend 
where they intended to go, though he wanted Foot to ſecure ſo many 
places, ſubject to be aſſaulted by ſo great Forces; yet after having ſent 
ſuccour to Alleſſandria trom Valenda, he ſent 800 Foot to paſs over the 
Poe at Baßßignana, and to keep in Piovera; and ordered Don ohn Yaſ- 

ques Coronado, who was in Aleſſandria, that if the Enemy ſhould tarry ic 
thoic parts, he ſhould (ſend for choſe 800 Foot, and with them ſuccout 

Ann0ne, Rocarrans, and Aſfte3 but if he ſhould ſee them make towardę 
Tortona, he ſhould forth-with ſend them to aſſiſt that City; which was 
wiſely foreſeen by the Governout; and being punctually obſerved by 
Vaſques, excellent effects did the:eby redound to the Kings Affairs. 
For theſe 800 Foot being luckily got into the City before Yilla's atri- 
vail, ſome few of them onely who were neer in the Rere, not being able 
to eſcape Villas diligence who took them, the Towa was inabled to 
hold out che ſiege long, which conſumed more then the motety of that 
flouriſhing Army; which it they bad quickly taken, they might eaſily 
have made themſelves Maſters of all on this fide the Por, towards the 
Apennine; and would, (their Forces being entire) have had opportunity 
to have effed ed the Prince his vaſt deſignes: Not long after Ber nardine 
Galeo1ti a Neapolitan, and Preſtino, who was an excellent Enginier, 
being ſeat by the Governour, ſtole into the City; paſſing over the 
Mountain which was not as yet guarded nor poſleis'd by the Enemy, aud 
were both of them a great help to defend the City. The Army being 
drawn neer the City, and having at the very firſt taken the Suburbs, 
they planted their Artillery againſt the walls, trying if the Citizens 
would willingly ſurrender, which they not doing, they began their 
battery; - wherewith having made a breach, Galeotii tound the City was 
not to be defended, wherefore they.retired fo baſtily ro the Caſtle, as 
they had not time to carry their viRuals along with them, nor to break 
down the mils which were neer the walls, things which did afterwards 
much accommodate the enemy, who entring the City the fiith day, when 
the Garriſon had abandoned it, and the City by the Biſhops interpoſing, 
ſurrendred upon condition: So as the Enemy began immediately to be- 
girt the Caſtle with Trenches, and poſſeſs d themſelves of the Church & 
Monaſtery of S. Dominico, which ſtood between the City and the Caſtle, 
the Garriſon not having fortified it, to keep from employing men in the 
defence thereof, havinghardly enough to defend the Caſtle: And yct ei- 
ther fore ſeeing, or already finding how prejudicial the taking of that 
Convent would be unto them, they endeavoured to recove: it the next 
day by a ſtout ſally, but were forced toretrea', The Duke ſent the Horte 
afterwards to ſcour the Country, who without reſiſtance took the Caſtle 
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Novo di Scrivia, which Prince Thomaſo choſe for his quarters , and ha- 
ving placed a quarter alſo in Poprecurone, he took Yoghers, which threw 
the Gates open; then _—_— upon the Towns and Villages there- 
bout, he got good ſtore of Victuals, and brought it together with 
much mote booty into the City: but thoſe who dwelt upon the hills 
reſiſted, and preſerved their goods and perſons, with much prejudice 
ro theit oppoſes 3 the firſt and moſt important reſolution of the op- 
poſers was to take Serravalle, a Town ſcituated upon the way that leads 
to the Sea, which being a place of great conſequence, whereby com- 
merce with the State of Genoa was either block d up, or maintained, the 
buſineſs was committed to Marqueſs Villa, who going from the Camp 
with the Piedmont Horſe, and five French Regiments of Foot, which 
in all made 1500 Horſe, and 3000 Foot, he marched thither ward; 
and took firſt Staſono which did willingly ſurrender, and came after- 
wards to Serravalle, where taking the Town without reſiſtance he be- 
took himſelf to the Caſtle, whicher the Garriſon was retreated, and 
where thete was not any ptoviſion; and yet it held out, and afforded 
the Governour Sirutla time (who was very defirous to preſerve that 
place) to get together as many men as in ſo great ſtreights he could 
from the Gatriſons of the State of Mi/laiz and of the Towns in Pied- 
mont, having called Count Galtiazzo Trotti from Aſti, and Don Vin- 
cen o Monſurio from Verctili, who by reaſon of the neighbor- 
hood of the State of Millain got into Alleſſanaria without any hinder- 
ance, with all their men: Fra. Fovan Pallavicino, Camp-maſter, met 
with more difficulty, and danger, who was ſent for by the Governour 
from Villa nova, vvith order, that leaving men and munition ſufficienc 
to keep that place ſrom ſurpriſal, he ſnould come into Alleſſanaria vvith 
the reſt, vvhete the Governour ſtay d expecting him: to vvhich pur- 
poſe he ſent him 200 lorſe to be his convoy. : 

Villa nova is neer upon 40 miles from the City of Aleſſandria, in 
the midſt of Piedmont, neer ro Towns ſtrongly Garriſon'd by the Ene- 
my; ſo as he was to march through the Enemies country; which Pal. 
lavicimo did with much valour and ſpeedy and though he paſt very pri- 
vatly to keep from being diſcover'd by the Enemy, yet was he pur- 
ſued by the Garriſon of C armagnuola, which overtook him at the bridge 
ol Villa Franca, and ſtrove to keep him from paſſing over it; hoping 
to effect their deſite by re.ſon of 200 carriages which he brought a- 
long with him laden with warlike ammunition, and alſo one Cannon, 
ſo as they promiſed themſelves clear victory, with the laughter of all 
his men, and the getting of all his munition 5 but Palavicino not 
at all abaſh'd ar their approach placed himfelf with his ranks in 
order before the carriages, and facing about made head againſt the 
Enemy, and held them play till the Carriages and the Cannon paſt 
overthe Bridge, after-which his men began to march in good order, 
with their faces Rtill towards the Enemy, and ſtill fighting; who 
paſſing over after them did till purſue them, till Pallavicino being 
come with his men to Gombino, a Town two miles diſtant from the 
Bridge, made himſelf maſter thereof, and fortifyed himſelf in an 
advaatagious place, where he ſtay'd with his men in order, expect- 
ing that che Enemy ſhould advance; but they not daring to aſſault 
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him upon ſuch diſadvantagious tearms, left purſuing him, and re- 
treated towards Carmagnuola, ſuffering Pallavicino to paſs freely into 
Alleſſandris , whither he came ſafe with his men and carriages 3 this ſo 
great recruite being fo luckily come to the Governour was of great 
coniequences for with them, and with ſome other men that he 
had, he made up a body of 5000 Foot, and 300 Horſe with 
the which marching into the field on the eighth of Octber, he came to 
Fregarvola, a Town neer Boſco, intending to go from thence to Ser- 
ravalle , whither he had ſeat ſome Foot already, that they might en- 
deavour to get one after another into the Caſtle; and though his 
men were fewer in number then the Enemy; yet the Enemy being 
diſt: bu ed into ſeveral quarters, the Governour doubted nor, but that 
he being more in number then any one of the Enemies quarters , his 
defign might rake effect: Nor was he therein deceived, for it fell out 
better then was expeRed3 the Duke of Longueville who was before 
Tortona with but a few men, hearing of this expedition, and fearing 
that the Enemy might fall upon ſome part of the Trenches which 
were ill provided of Defendants, and might enter ingo the Caſtle, and 
ſo into the City, and cauſe ſome important miſchief, feat ſpeedily back 
for all the Horſe which were diſpers d abroad in ſeveral parts, and 
brought them neerer Tertona; and moreover (ent for Marqueſs Villa 
fcom Serravalle; who writ back that he thought it better ro quit Tor- 
1014, and be maſters of Serravalle, then to abandon Serravalle, and 
come to before Tortonas for that the way by Sea being block up on that 
part to the State of Milla/n, Tortona would not be able to hold our 
long, and way would be made to further progreſs; he therefore ad- 
viſcd him to give over that Siege, and to joyn with him in the taking 
of Serravalle; but Longuewille perſiſting in his own opinion, redoub- 
led his order with more efficacy z Wherefore Villa leaving Serravalle, 
though unwillingly, forewent that Caſtle, and the Town which he had 
already taken: So the Governour having by the meer fame of his 
march Juckily freed Serravalle, which was held as good as loft, he ſent 
2 ſufficient Girriſon thither to guard ir, and furniſhed ic with munition; 
keeping afterwards in the Town of Boſco, he ſtay'd there, to keep the 
victuals nd munition from coming to the enemies Camp, which were 
ſeat from Piedmont by Montferrate; believing that the Enemy not be- 
ing able to maintain that ſiege long for ſcarcity of victuals and muni- 
tion, muſt of neceſsity give over the enterptize; and to this purpoſe; 
he acquainted the Commonwealth of Genoa, how unjuſtly they inten- 
ded to invade the State of Millain, and how prejudicial that would 
be to the Genoeſes z wherefore he exhorted that State not to afford any 
conveniencies to their enemies; the Commonwealth hereupon took 
into conſideration , how that all the Caſtles which ſhe held beyond 
the Apenine were open, except it were Novi, which was onely inviron d 
with old we.k walls; and that ſharing more of the ſterility of the 
ne.ghbouring mountains, then of the truittulneſs of the valleys of 
' Lombardy, they are ot themſelves not onely unable to feed Forreign 
Armies, but even not onely to provide for themſelv<s, and that they 
needed to be provided with victuals from their neighbouring Towrs, 
Wherefore fince they were more furniſh'd with victuais from Novs 
Eeeee 2 then 
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then from home, the inhibition deſired by the Governour would be 
ſuperfluous, and no ways helpful to his preteaded end, but would be 
very prejud:cial to thoſe people, who would be thereby provoked to 
Military Licentiouſneſs, by the pillaging and plundering the whole 
Countrey in reſentment of the affront 5 nor would the miſchief ceaſe 
here; for the King of France would: be offended with the Common- 
wealth for this action, which peradventure he would eſteem little leſs 
then Hoſtile; wherefore the Commonwealth having acquainted the 
Governour with theſe reaſons ſent a competent aumber of Souldiers 
to Novi, under Philip Palavicino, one well vers d both in Civil, and 
in Military affairs; add enjoyned him that he ſhould endeayour the 
quiet of thoſe confines, and to keep them from the inrode of digban- 
ded Souldiers, and not to ſuffer any innovation whereby the li 
of that market might be prejudiced g ſo the French whoſe quaners 
lay neer that Market, coming thither to buy victuals at any rates, the 
priſes riſe to ſuch a heighth, as it drew great ſtore of Victuals from the 
State of Millien, which was no little eaſe to the French Army s which 
the Spaniards e able to ſuffer, who were for the moſt part quar- 
teced beyoad Tomona towards the Poe, could dot make uſe of that mar- 
ket, as the French did 5 they complained of the Commonwealth, as 
if ſhe had fayour'd the French more then them ; not ſeeing , nor be- 
ing willing to ſee, that almoſt all the viduals which were brought to 
Novi came from the State of Mullain, and that they not being able by 
any means their own ſcourers of the Country could uſe, to keep their 
own ſubje&s from bringing victuals to Novi, they were cauſe of that 
miſchief ro themſelves which they pretended to receive from the 
Commonwealth; thus the French Army, without loſs of any time, 
continued to beſiege that Caſtle, about which having taken up their 
quarters, and drawn a line about it, they made four approaches toward 
it: two towards the City, and two towards the Mountain and Twres- 
ns Regiment being quartered over againſt a certain half moon, he 
vvas forced by a gallant ſally which was made to quit it; the like to 
which befel another Regiment which was quartered upon the' edge of 
the Ditch, it being beaten back by another fierce ſally : ſeveral other 
fallies were likewiſe made with various Fortune, but for the moſt part 
wich adyaatage to the oppoſers, - And Boſco being inconyegient to the 
Governaur Sirecle, by reaſon of its ſar diſtances for he could nat from 
thence hinder aconvoy of powder which was ſeat from & alle, though 
he had ſent the Marqueſs of Caracena to intercept it; he thought he 
might keep out reliet better by removing to Pexzzg/s, which lay upon 
the rode way to Tortona from Now!, and Monferrate, not above fix 
miles from Tortona, which was divided from thence by the Scriula; be 
therefore went thither with all his men; but not being able to tarry 
there long by teaſon of the ſcarcity of water 2nd forrage, and becauſe 
he thought che Caſtle could not hold out long, he thought it neceſſary 
to give ovet the thought ot beleaguering the Enemies Camp, and to re- 
lieve it by open farce; he theretore reſol ved to go from P r], and 
to march towards Sale, vvhich lies a little lovver tovvards the Poe, on 
the left hand of Sorivia z be marched in battle array, incaſe he ſhould 
be aſſaulted by the Camp from before Tortona, as he yvas threatned to 
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be; be vvas alſo moved to remove his quarters, hearing that Marqueſs 
Villa was gone from the Camp, and having paſt over the Scrivia was 
marched towards the Taners, to receive there a good quantity of pow- 
der, which he knew was to be brought from Caſſalle; which the Go- 
vernour tearing of, he bad before ſent-order to Yalen{s that they 
might be cateſul to intercept it; and thoſe of Valend a were not negli- 
gent in obſerving his Orders 3 for having aſſembled both Horſe, and 
Foot from the neighbouring parts, they went in purſuit thereof; and 
lighting upon the Convoy, they fell ſo furiouſly upon the Convoyers, 
as to ſave their lives, and not being able to ſave the Powder, they threw 
2 great part of it into the Poe; and being come neer Baſeignana, they left 
the reſt upon the banks of the Tanaro; and Marqueſs Villa being come 
to that River, and ſeeing the Country people buſie in ſharing the reſt, 
he ſet Musketiers along the ſhore, for fear of whom the Country people 
fled, and left the Ammunition z and Villa ſpying a Barque which lay 
hulling in the River, without aoy Boat: men, he made ſome of his men 
ſwim towards it, who took it, and brought over the Ammunition in it 3 
and laying it upon carriage · horſes which they had brought to that end, 
they brought it ſafeto the Camp before Tortona, whither Villa came 
ſafe alſo before the Covernour of Millain got from PoXzuoloto Sale; 
who ſince he had miſt of meetiog with Villa in his return, as he intend- 
ed to have done, he ſeat ſome of his men to recover Caftcl nuevo di 
Scriviaz from whence 2 Troopof Horſe that lay therein Garriſon go- 
ing out to diſcover the Enemy, they $kirmiſhed with them, and were 
repuls'd by them; and the keeper of the Caſtle at his return found the 
gates (hut upon him by the Towns-men 5 ſo as failing of that refuge, 
he went to Pentecurone, to joyn with the Horſe which were quartered 
there; and the Governour paſſing over the Scrivis with the reſt of his 
men, went to Caſtel nuovo which made all the Country towards Tor- 
tona an this fide the River be abandoned by the Enemies Horſe and 
Foot which were quartered in thoſe parts, who came all to the line of 
circumvolution about the Caſtle : whereupon the Gowpernour went to 
Pontecurone, and finding it empty he made there a Rendezvous of Arms, 
and placed ſome Troops of Horſe there which were newly come from 
the State of Millain; and hearing that there were only 100 French in 
Garriſon in the Caſtle of Yoghera, he feat Forces to drive them out; 
which was done without any difficulty 5 for the: French at the very 
fight of the Spaniſh Colours ſurrendred the place, and retired , as 
the reſt had done, to the Trenches about Tertons: all on this fide 
the Scrivia towards Tortona being taken, and the Governour be- 
ing maſter of the Field , he berook himſelf wholly to relieve the 
Caſtle, the Condition whereof he could by no means hear, ſo dili- 
gently were all the Avenues guarded . which made him much doubt 
the preſervation thereo', not koowing how long it could hold out; 
and it was given out by the Enemy that {it would ſoon be ſurrender- 
ed: And yet becauſe he would vot be failing ro himſelf, nor leave 
any thing undone which might make for the preſesvation of {o impor- 
rant a place, he was very diligent in getting proviſions, whereby to kc ep 
the Caſtle from ſurreadrings wherefore he haſted to relieve it; he knew 
he could not effect his defiga by any way but by that of the 8 
where- 
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wherein he was to meet with two great difficulties; the firſt, that the 

Enemy foreknowing it, would fortifie the Trench on that fide the more 

ſtrongly, and would place his whole Forces there, ſince he could not 

apprehend ſeat in any other place: The other difficulty proceeded from 

the incotvvenieacies which were found in the ſcituation of the Mountain. 

The Caſtle of Tortona ſtands upon the top of a Hill, which being ſeve- 

red from higher Hills declines gently for the ſpace of three miles on 

the Eaſt fide of the City, which lies juſt at the Foot thereof; ſo as the 

Governour, if he would relieve the Caſtle, was to begin from the 

higheſt and turthermoſt tops of the Hills, and by the ridge thereof ap- 

proc ch the well munired Trenches which ſhelter the Caſtle on the Hills 

ſide: Nor was this all the difficulty; about a mile before you come to 

the line of Circumvolution, the Hill declining by degrees ſhapes out a 

gutter, which falls into a Valley, whither he who will advance muſt fall 

down, and then climb up again to the oppoſite top: This gutter or ſlit 

was very incommodious and dangerous, if the Enemy ſhould have mu- 
nited the edge thereof, as it was probable they had done 3 therefore the 
reſolution ot bringing ielief was fuller of danger then hope: But the 

Governour, who thought the loſs of this Caſtle to be the worſt of evils 

that could befal, was reſolved to try his Fortune; he therefore took up 
two quarters on the very top of the Hill, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Moxt- 
gualdoneand Sarxans; and falling down from thence, he came with- 
out any oppoſition to the Gutrer or Slit 5 where he found Longueville 
and his mea on the oppoſite height well prepared to defend that Paſs g 
nor herewithall:contenc, he fortified himſelf with a good Trench, and 
with Artillery, upon the edge of the top of his hill; ſo as from thence he 
commanded all the Enemies Troops, and all the avenues by which be 
might be aſſaulted. Ihe Governour being come to the ſlit, began al- 
ſo to fortiſie the top of his hill; and contemplating the Enemies ad- 
vantagious poſition, he began to find, that he could not ſend to aſſault 
it, but by ways which by the fall of waters were made flippery, and 
which were fo: a:row;as but a few could march oa front ſo as to attempt 
an aſſault againit a long, ſtout, well munited row of men, would be a 
great piece of folly ; there remained but one thing to be done, that he 
might not ſeem to have moved in vain, and to have done thus much to 
no purpoſe; which was, to ſend ſome men to try an aſſault upon ſome 
Corps de guard wliich were without the Treaches; placed upon the hang- 
ing of the flit, neer a lutle ſolitary Chappel which was there, to ſee 
whett er the Enemy being provoked. thereby would: torego his advan - 
tages, and fall raſhly down into the Valley, whereby fighting in an 
equal place, way might be made for the intended ſuccour; as this con- 
ceu was idle, fo proved it unuſeful; for though Marqueſs Villa came 
out of the Trench with his Horſe, back d with ſome Squadrons, and 
falling upon the affaulters, beit them back to a certain lutle houſe 
which they bad formerly poſſeſt themſclves of, and which ſtood in the 
middle between the two Camps; yet no more was done; but all the 
Corps de guard being ſent for back, returned to the Trench; and the 
French Commanders ſhewed themſelves more wary in maintaining the 
advantage of their ſta ĩ on, then ready to hazard the unce: tainty of Bat- 
tle either upon equal or unequal terms; and therefore the . 
Wy nding 
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finding that the Enemy was not minded to forego his advantage, he at- 
tempted, but in vain, to put 300 men by night into the Caſtle. Both 
the Armies kept their ſtations that night, the next day the rain increaſed g 
ſo as the Spaniſh Army not being able to convey in their Victuals, and 
their Souldiers being expoſed to the rain, the Governour was forced to 
think of retreating; he therefore made his Horſe advance, and left 
Don Vincens GemNaga with a good ſtrength of Horſe and Foot, 
to keep the ſtation where his Army was quartered till his Souldi- 
ers might be macch'd off: who met with many great obſtacles in 
their retreat; for being to paſſe over the Cra, (a little rivulet at 
other times, but which ran now with very much violence being 
much ſwollen by the fall of waters,) they were fain to climb up a 
hill beyond ir, and to draw up their Artillery by it, which by rea- 
ſon of the rain was become hardly paſſable z wherefore they re- 
ſolved to march both Horſe and Foot by the current of the Cra; 
wherefore the General of the Horſe , Marqueſs Caracens, ſent ſome 
Horſe that night to guard the lower part of that rivulet, to defend the 
Army in its march, by whom he was afterwards informed, that many 
Horſe were come out of the City of Tortena, marching towards p ighi7- 
volo, by which the Army was to paſs with their Artillery; wherefore 
the Marqueſs doubled the aforeſaid Guards, charging them to mark 
well the Enemies way, and to give notice of every the leaſt proceeding : 
The Guards returned, averring their former advertiſement, and, more- 
over, that the Horſe and Foot matched toward the ſame ſtations that 
the Spaniſh Army had leit; whereupon the Spaniſh Army haulted, to 
conſult upon what was to be done: the joynt opinion was, that they 
ſhould continue their begun match, for that the advertiſement might 
be falſe z and it otberwiſe, they might by continuing their march get to 
Vigbiæ voio before the Enemy; only Car«cena oppoſed the general re- 
ſolution, averring that the Horſe which marched in the Rere ſhould be 
ſo long held sxirmiſhiag by the Enemies Horſe which advanced by the 
Valley, as the reſt of the Enemies Horſe which marched by the hill 
might come up unto them, and fall upon them, aad that not being able 
for want of Foot to defend themſelves, they the Spaniards would be 
routed, that the Enemy would purſue their Victory, and advancing 
forwards would alſo rout the Foot: he concluded therefore, that it 
would be better to bring all cheir men into one body, and keep in that 
Ration which was very ſtrong, is being between two hills, which were 
higher then thoſe on which the Enemy was; and that keeping the Grs 
before them which ran between the two Armies, it was impoſſible they 
could fight them upon ſuch advantage without paſſing over the Gra, 
which he deſited the Enemy would dare to do; for by ſo doing their 
utter ruine would undoubtedly enſue, and the loſs of all their men, 
whereby they the French might obtain a fignal victory; and if, as it 
might be believed, the Spaniards might think this too dangerous, and 
ſo keep idle where they were, the / might draw up their Artillery; 
which might be done in one day or two, and the Baggage might march 
ſecurely in the Rere. This advice was generally diſliked, all of them 
perſiſting in their former reſolution of marching along the Gra; but the 
Marqueſs knowing the certain danger they ſhould run into by 1 

march, 
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march, ſaid reſolutely he would not go that way, and gave order to 
the Horſe to march the way he ſhould direct them; and was ſo reſolute 
therein, as the reſt changed their minds, and came over to his opinion 5 
and ere long, by an accident that hapned, his opinion was clearly found 
to be the beſt, and the only ſafe one; a thick cloud aroſe upon day - 
break, which took away the ſight of the Campagnia and of the hill; 
which vaniſhing away a little after Caracene's opinion was approved of, 
ſeveral Troops of the Enemies Horſe and Foot were diſcovered on the 
hill; which made them all aware, what imminent danger the Army 
would have inc ur d had not Caracena perliſted in his opinion; where- 
fore the whole Army very much applauded the Marqueſs, as their de- 
liverer from ſo great a danger, and acknowledged themſelves infinitely 
obliged to him; and not long after they might ſee the French Troops 
which lay towards Vighi volo joyn with thoſe upon the hill, by which 
Caracens's Counſel appeared to be the ſole ſafety of that Army, which 
was atthattime of ſuch importance for the preſervation of the State of 
Millain, Both the Armies kept theiriſtations, not acting any thing: the 
French not daring to aſſault the Spaniards began to retire towards the 
Camp, two hours before Sun-let 3 which the Spaniards perceiving 
they alſo removed, and went towards Pontecurone, whither it came 
without any encounter, but weary s the Artillery was drawn by the 
Dutch of Prince Borſo's Regiment, and by ſome others of the ſame Na. 
tion, by ſtrength of Arms, up the hill, and ſafely brought to Pontecs- 
rone, for which they had good ſtore of drinking money given them: 
a retreat, which the fuller it was of danger and difficulty, the more 
praiſe-worthy was it, The Beſiegers thinking that the Caſtle would 
immediately be ſurrendered, now that the relieving Army was gone, 
whereby they were deprived of all hopes of relief, ſent to demand the 
Caſtle; but it was manfully anſwered, that affairs were not yet brought 
toterms pf ſurrender. In this interim a great ſupply of Victuals and 
Ammunition was brought to the French Camp by the way ot Acqui; 
nor was Piedmont content only to ſend conſiderable ſuccours to the en- 
8 5 of Tortona ; but the Dowager making uſe of this occaſion 
defign'd to take ſuch Towns from the Spamards as they were poſſeſt of, 
and to free Piedmont abſolutely; whilſt it was unprovided ot requifite 
Garriſons. To this purpoſe ſhe got together a conſiderable body of 
men, compoſed ot the Military remainders in Piedmont, and drawn out 
of the Garriſons thereof, and of Montferrat; to whom ſhe added thoſe 
that were ſent by Marqueſs Villa, when he parted from Serravalle; and 
this was. approved of by the French and Piedmonteſes; tor by ſend- 
ing: of theſe. men into the field, one of two things was likely to reſult: 
eicher the recovery of the Towns, or the withdrawing of the Spani- 
ards from defending Tortona; and becauſe the recovery of the Towns 
was the thing chiefly intended by the Dowager, her opinion was ap- 
proved of by Marqueſs Piane a, who propounded the enterpriſe of 
Verrua firſt, and next that of Vercelli; not ſo much in conſideration of 
their ſlender Garriſons, as for the ſafety and conveniency which would 
redound to Piedmont thereby, and tor that nothing elſe would more di- 
vert the defending of Tortona. Aud the manner of effecting both theſe 
enterpriſes being diſcuſs d, the French Embaſſadour who could beac 


no 
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no more acceptable news then the recovery of Verrua, which open - 
ed the way to France for the relief of Caſſalle, joyn d willingly with 
Pianezz4 in his opinion: Wherefore ſome Horſe were ſent to Ver- 
rua, to poſſeſs themſelves of the Avenues thereabouts , that they 
might keep out the Spaniſh ſuccour which might be ſeat thither from 
the confining Towns of Trino, Ponteſtura, or Villa nnova. The good 
ſuccels of this enterpriſe conſiſted in expedition; wherefore Plane xa 
baving ſent mea by the Poe to this intended enterpriſe, and ladders and 
other neceſſary inſtructions along with them, he marched towards the 
Town; where he applyed ladders that very nig ht, by which he forced 
the Detendants to fly unto the Caſtle, ſo he eaſily became Maſter of 
the Town, which did facilitate the taking of the Caſtle. But before 
he would attempt it, he would try how the Defendants minds ſtood; 
he therefore beat a Call, ſummoning them to ſurrender : whereupon 
they parlied, and the next morning yielded upon honourable condi- 
tions, by which the place was reſtored by the Spaniſh Governour to 
Pianez&4, who received it in the name of the Dowager and the Duke. 
Verrua was a place of great conſequence, by reaſon that it commanded 
the Poe; which when Marquels Piane N had ſo eaſily gotten, be be- 
thought himſelf of greater enterpriſes, as to recover Verce li, where 
the Garriſon was much diminiſhed , by reaſon of the neceſſary defence 
of Tortona the Marquels caſt his eye upon two Tenaglias, that of St. 
Andrea, and that of the Citadel; which not being guarded anſwerable 
to their greatneſs ſeemed eaſie to be taken, if they ſhould be attempted 
by nig ht; and when they ſheuld be taken would be a ſafe quarter 
againſt the City, But this buſineſs required more men, wherefore it 
had been torme ly thus ordered in Turin, that all the French ſhould joyn 
with Govognes , Goveraour of the Citadel of Caſſalle, who coming 
from thence with part of the Garriſon ſhould take the Tenaglia of the 
Citadel, and Piaxezz4 with his Piedmonteſe was to take that of St. An- 
dreaz but whilſt this enterpriſe was in hand, it was interiupted by no 
fleight accident: The Freach Embaſſador hearing that Verrua was ſur- 
rendred to Pianezze, who held it in the Dowagers name, began to 
complain, pretending that ſiuce the French concur'd in the enterpriſe 
as well as the Piedmonteſes, the Freach were to have entred there in 
Garriſon z whetetore he much reſented that Pianezzs ſhyuld do ſo 
grea: an injury to the King of Frances Forces: Whereunto the Marquels 
anſwered, that he was the Duke of Savoy's Souldier, not Souldier to 
the King of France, that the Town appertained to the Duke, that the 
Spaniſh Governour had ſurrendred it to him, as to a ſervant of the 
Dukes, as be had done in other the like caſes, particularly in the recovery 
of ceva, which was recovered by the joynt Forces of France and Pied- 
mont 3 wherefore he ought not have done otherwiſe upon this occaſionʒ 
but ſome diſtaſts falling out hereupon, the Embaſſador ſent Monſieur 
di Malici, Marſhal of the Camp, and Governour of Pinarvolo, to com- 
mand the French that were with Marqueſs Piarezze; who being diſ- 
ouſted at this affront, turn d over not onely the French, but the Pied- 
monteles alſo, to Malici, and er turned himſelt to Turin: For which 
Loneuevifle was angry with the Emb.ſſador , and told tim hat this 
change ot Commander was contrary to his inſtructions. Piane . 
Fffff betore 
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before he departed, acquainted Malici and Covegnes with what was re- 
ſolved upon Turin touching Vercelli, who being advanced with their 
men to within five mile ot that City, ſuddenly altered their minds, the 
cauſe not being known, and turn d upon St. 14, hoping to take it by a 
Scalado; but they failed therein: for Monſuriu, Camp-maſter and Cap- 
rain of the Garriſon, having bad notice thereof, was vigilant and de- 
tended himſelf manfully, not only againſt the Scalado, but againſt ſe- 
veral aſſaults, and repuls d the Aflailants much to their loſs ot blood: 
Who not knowing whither better ro go, marched towards Tortona, to 
bring that real help thither, which they could not do by diverſion, be- 
ing ſent for thither, as they ſaid, by Loxgseville z which reſolution though 
it proved not ſo prejudicial as the aſſaulting of St. Ja, yet it did no good; 
for being come to Acqui, where they heard that Don Vincenæs Gonzaga 
was come from Boſco to oppoſe them, and to keep them from going to 
Tortona , they haulted, waiting for an anſwer from Duke Lengueville, 
to adefire made unto him by Marſhal Malici, that he would ſend him 
a Convoy which might conduct him ſafe thither. LZongueville and 
Prince Thomaſo, were not well pleaſed (as was ſaid) with their coming, 
for they deſpaired ot good ſuccels in this enterpriſe , which proved 
every day more difficult; and therefore deſited any juſt occaſion of 
quitting it with honour : They therefore were no ſooner acquainted by 
Marqueſs Piane N ⁊a of what was refolved in Turix concerning Vercelli, 
and with what eaſe they thought they might take it; but they thought 
they had light upon the occaſioa which they wiſh'd for, of changing 
their languiſhing hopes ot takiag that Caſtle, with the recovery which 
they tor cetiain promiſed themfelyes of the Ciradel of Yerceli, upon 
which they pitch d their thoughts, and were reſolved to fall upon it 
when they firſt heard the City was taken; and they wete troubled that 
the others le ving Vercelli were coming towards Tortona: Wherefore 
they writ to the Marqueſs, wiſhing bim to keep ſtill at Acqua; the Go- 
vernour Sirnela growing apprehenſive of that City, by reaſon of what 
had bapned in Piedmont, and by the advancing of the French and Pi- 
edmonteſes towards Vercelli, he ſent ſome Forces from Pontecurone to 
ſt:engthen it; he had alſo ſent Don Yincenzs Sonata, with a body 
of Horſe towards Boſco, to fall upon the ſuccour and munition which 
paſt from Montferrat to the Enemies Camp; who when he was come 
to the place intended, and heard that Colonel Mauzino was paſt over 
the Scrivis, and that he was gone with ſome Troops of Horſe to ſeek 
forrage, went to meet him, and lighting upon him at BNN IN Ta, 
gave order to aſſault him; which Don Diego di Yilllarot, Captain ot 
the Horſe, who marched ja the Van, preſently did. And the Govern- 
our coming alter with the reſt, a fierce $kirmiſh enſued, wherein many 
of thoſe that were aſſaulted were ſlain, many fled, and many were taken 
priſoners; amongſt which Colonel Marin himſelf, with many Of- 
ficers and Souldieis, to the number of two hundred; few of the Aſſail- 
ants were ſlain; but Don Carls Caracciola a Captain of Horſe, whilſt 
he was fighting valiantly according to his cuſtom, was ſhor in the head 
by a Carabine, and kill'd. The Caſtle of Tortona, this mean while, was 
ſtreightly b-lieged, and the beſiegers being falne into the ditch, and 
gotto the wall, fellto make Mines, and the workmen were very much 
| preſs d 
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preſt by the Commanders , fearing leſt being much lefſen'd in men, 
& deſpairing of ſuccor from Piedmont, by reaſon of oppoſition made by 
Gonzaga, they ſhould be forced to give over the enterprize; and the ap- 
proach of Winter, againſt which they had no defence, made them deſ- 
pair the more 3 another no ſmall inconvenience befel them by Serra- 
valle Garriſon , which fell by night upon the neereſt and greateſt 
of the mils which furniſn d the Camp with Griſt; and though they 
were play d upon by a neighbouring company of Musketiers , yet 
they at laſt wan the Mill, and flew all the Musquetiers , ſet fire upon 
the Mill, and retreated with little loſs to Serravalle 5 the ſtrong defence 
which was made by the Defendants made the taking of the Town be 
much doubted; and the Governour not being able ro make the Ene- 
my remove, did what he could toincommodate them by keeping away 
ſuccour, by turning the water from their Mills, by ſending in ſlender 
ſuccours ſecretly to the beſieged, that they might hold out the longer; 
hoping in what the Enemy feared, that the approaching Winter which 
began to be very bitter, it being now the midſt of Novemb, would keep 
the enemy from working: but the beſiegets diligeace did much ob- 
ſtruct the ſtealing in of ſuccour into the Caſtle; ſo as though ſome re- 
lief was ſtoln in, yet being diſcovered by the Scouts they were 
forced to fle; at laſt, the Mines being ready to play, the enemy were 
wiſhed to yield before fire ſhould, be given to them: who returned 
no anſwer, but that they expected commands from Spain; fire was 
therefore given to the Mines; ſome of which, particularly thoſe which 
-were towards the City, wrought good effect; ſo as a ſtrong aſſault be- 
ing given, wherein many of the aſſailants periſhed, they at laſt lodged 
in the breach which was made inthe Bulwark by the Mine- yet the 
Engeneer Preſtins's diligence rendred that advantage vain; who cau- 
ſed a defence of boords and rafters to be made, which cut off the Bul- 
warks on which the enemy were lodged from the Caſtle; and the De- 
fendants having munited that work on their fide with a trench began to 
ſtand man for man, and to fight the oppugners upon equal terms; 
which they might the better do, for that the Mines on the outſide the 

Caſtle did but little hurt. 
Three hundred of the choiceſt Foot that were in the Spaniſh Camp 
ere at this time convoy d into the Caſtle, conducted by Don Diego 
Alvarado, Serjeant Major of the Neapolitan Brigade; by which recruit 
th: Defendanrs being encouraged ,. and furniſh'd wich ammunition, 
which every one ot thoſe that came in brought in a Wallet tide about 
thei: necks, ſallyed ſtoutly out upon the enemy, and forced them to 
abandon the breach whereon they were; the oppugners ſee- 
ing ſo good a ſuccour got into the Caſtle began to deſpair of the en- 
terprize, gave over mining, which they ſaw did but little good, tell to 
their batteries again, more out of rage, then out of any good they ex- 
pected thertby; but it ſo hapned,thatas they had got but little good by 
all their attempts which they had hitherto adviſedly made; ſo by this, 
from which they expected little or no advantage, the whole victory was 
occaſioned 3 for they made one ſhot againſt the Keep of the Caſtle, 
which beat down part of it, and the runes thereof fell upon the re- 
mainder ot the victuals, contrary to all expectationʒ ſo as the Defendants 
Ffftf 2 having 
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having loft all their victuals, nothing but ſurreader was to be thought 

upon; thus forced by neceſſity they parlyed, which eaded in a ſurren- 
der upon honorable conditions, having leave to carry away five piece 
of Cannon; a thing not heard af upon the yielding up of places fur- 
niſh'd with greater ſtore of Artillery 5 and it was alſo expreſly cove- 
nanted, that they might have five days allowed them to expect it any 
relief or ſuecour ſuauld be fear them; which time being expired, and 
na telief appearing, they march d out in number above 1000 Soul- 
diers, with Arms, Baggage, Colours Flying, Mach lighted , and with 
their five piece of Caanon, which ſerved ro trumpet forth their valour, 
and they were attended to the Confines of Alleſſanaria, being very 
well received in all places, and much praiſed for the reſolution they 
pad ſhewed during the whole Siege; Gallestti, in reward of the great 
valiqur be had ſhewed in defending the Caſtle, was wade Camp- 
Maſter ; which honour he did not long enjoy 5 for he was unfortu- 
nately ſlain not long after with a Muskec ſhots the Spaniſh Gartifon 
marching out, the Freach entred on the 26 of November, which was the 
day of ſurrender z who found the walls fo torn and rent by the Mines 
aad batteriea, as not being eaſily able to mend them , they made what 
ſhitt they could to defend them, with fagots, rafters, and other things; 
the Canqueting Army retreated to the neighbouring Towns, where 
having tarzied ſame days, they at great rates got all the viftuals 
could from the neighboring parts, wherewith they fucniſh'd the Caſtle, 
and departed to Piedmont , but were much waſted and conſumed g 
and as they marched 1 Monferrat, they were yet more leſſesed 
by the gre at ſtore of tain that fell, and by other ſufferings 3 a good 
part of the Horſe being gone to the Confines of Meniferrat, were 
ſtrucken with a pannick fear at the meer fame that the Gavernour of 
Millain was with an Army upon their backs; So as running directly 
away they light upon a path that led to the ora, a little rivuler, 
which being ſwols by the tall of waters ran very ſwiftly, thoſe who 
came firſt to the water fide, not being able to go back ( fo faſt were they 
followed: by thoſe that came after) were forced into the water, where 
entangled amongſt themſelves, both the firſt and the laſt were miſera- 
bly drows'd 5 the foot fared no better for being diſpers d, ſome here, 
ſome there, they were pilladg'd, and flainz the few that got to Pied- 
mont were quartered: inſeveralquarters, and rallied 3 fo as, were it not 
for the getting of a deſemed City, and a Caſtle which was half beaten 
down, the buſineſs prov d prejudicial to both ſides, and reciprocally 
uinous. But it ĩs true, that the taking of this City, and the recovery 
thereof by the Spaniards, was the occaſion of the Piedmonteſes reco- 
very of many places which the Spaniards had taken in the former Wars; 
which was no little advantage to the French and Piedmoateſes.; for 
otherwiſe it would have been more troubleſom and chargeable for 
them to bave done it: The Governour of Millain, though he had done 
all that was poſſible for the preſervation of the Caſtle that was loſt , ſo 
as.the lols the eat could not be aſcribed to any default of his; yer being 
very much troubled: that it {ſhould fall out in the time of his Govern- 
mear, aad that that bad befaln him which had not hapned to any of 
his Predeceſſors, ſince the State of Millain was joyn d to the Spaniſh 
Empire, 
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Empire, he was grievouſly vext, and being defirous to repair ſo great 
a loſs he minded nothing but how to recover it; he therefore thought 
every hour a year till the Winter were over, that he might wipe away 
that ſtain which he thought lay upon him for that loſs, which he the 
rather hoped to do by the death which befel in France to the Cardinal 
_ Richlies, whole Authority and Counſel, as they had kept the Enemies 
of France in terror whilſt he lived, ſo they ceaſing with his death, eve- 
ry one thought that fo excellent an Architect failing to the good Go« 
vernment and proſperous conduct of the Affairs of that Kingdom, 
they would decline apace from that height to which they were brought 
whilſt he lived. He died about the end of November, in the year 42, of 
a natural death, after a long and noiſome or troubleſome diſeale; he 
w1s very ſtiff for the advancement of the Regal Sovereignty, as alſo of 
his own Authority; and this to that degree, that ſo he might arrive at 
any thing which might advance either the one or the other, he did not 
abhor doin any thing, though it were not clad with honeſty nor ju- 
ſtice; ſo as he knew, E *ter then any other, how to make uſe of that fay- 
ing of Iulius Ceſar ; That if rexion wereto be violated, it were to be 
violated for reaſon of State; and therefore he was termed by ſome the 
new Tiberius of our times: he roſe to ſuch authority in the Court, and 
bad ſo great a power over the Kings genius, as he was to have many 
encounters, and to ſhock not only with the Princes and Grandees of the 
Kingdom, and with the Queen Mother, but with the Kings only Bro- 
ther, who was then Heir to the Kingdom: infomuch as the Queen 
Mother not able to tolerate ſuch preeminence and authority, which did 
even out · do hers, went out of the Kingdom, and would never return, 
unleſs the King would remove the Cardinal 3 which the King not doing, 
ſhe lived an exile from France many years, and died in Cullen, a little 
before the Cardinal; whither, having run through many Countries, 
ſhe at laſt retited her ſelf z and the Brother, having gone ſeveral times 
out of France, for the ſame Reaſons, and ſeverall times return'd, 
not able to bear with fo great a predominancy in the Cardinal, con- 
fpired often againſt him ; and how much the Princes and Grandees 
of the Kingdom were diſtaſted withyrhis tranfcendent authority, was 
ſhewn by frequent Conſpiracies againſt it, and againft' the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom; not without danger ſomerimes to the Kings 
perſon. The people alfo, and the Provinces of the Kingdom, not 
ableto bear with the many grievances which were laid upon them, for 
maintaining the immoderate expences of War abroad, did often rebel; 
but alt thefe Conſpiracies and Seditions did rather encreaſe, and con- 
firm his greatneſs, then any ways leſſen it; and the King himſelf was 
not able longer to endure it; becaufe all the Lords and Office.s of the 
Kingdom, as well Gown-men, as thoſe of the Sword, either dazled 
with the Cardina's ſo great ſpfendor, or attracted by hopes of favour, or 
drawn by feat of hatred and revenge, which they faw they could nor 
ſhun, followed the Cardinal, and did, as it were, worſhip him; it was 
thought, that che laſt Conſpiracy of the Grand Eſcuyer de Fraxcelwas not 
plotted without the Kings t:cite conſent, as being deſirous to be rid of 
that over · ſnadower of his Regal Majeſty 5 and though the vanity of this 
opinion may be convinced by bow eafily the King might have u- 
im 
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him, if he had lifted, and by that the Conſpixators held intelligence wich 
the Crown of Spain,& had been promiſed aſſiſtance from thencezyet it is 
very certain that the King being weary of ſuch a Miniſter of State would, 
have been well enough contented to have had his wings clipt, had not 
the managing of the great affairs which paſt at the preſeat through his 
hands made his ſervice too neccflary to his Majeſty at this time 3 how- 
ſoever it was, the Cardinal died, if not in the greateſt voluntary and 
free favour of the King, which he had ſo abundantly enjoyed before; 
yet in his forced and neceſſaty favour, which did the more authorize 
it Forreign Princes alſo, who were Friends and Confederates with the 
Crown, had no leſs reaſon to complain of his rigorous actions, then the 
French: he having made them prove the acrimony of his genius, which 
was inclined by all means to his Kings advancement and greatneſs, as if 
not fully, may, in ſome ſort, be comprehended by the context of this 
Hiſtory ; and yet all things ſucceeded ſo proſperouſly both within and 
without the Kingdom, as that though he entred into the conduct of 
publick affairs when they were ſufficiently full of trouble, variety of 
Religions, Factions and Contumacies, as well of the Princes as People 3 
and conſequently in a tottering and dangerous condition, he reſtored 
the Catholick Religion fully, and ſuppreſt Hereſies, and reſtored the 
Kingdom to perfect peace; won credit to Military Diſcipline; and 
re · ordered the publick Government excellently well in order; he kept 
all Enemies not only out of the Kingdom, but aſſaulted them vigo- 
rouſly at their own homes: he did not only ſecure the Confines of the 
Kingdom, but did much dilate them by the acquiſition of conſiderable 
Provinces; and finally, he rendred the name of France glorious, and 
remarkable above all other Nations; he died full of glory, and worthy 
to be fonout d for his ſingular ſervice done unto the Crown, with the 
glorious Title of 
Pater Principis, & Patriæ. 


Many attributed the felicity of ſo many actions to his extraordinary 

good fortune; but becauſe her wonted inconſtancy repugns ſuch con- 
tinual good ſucceſs, we muſt needs confeſs, that Cardinal Richlien's 
actions were not carried on by the will of Fortune, but govern'd by a 
more then humane wiſdom, The King, not without reaſon, bewail'd 
the death of this great Miniſter of State; for he ſaid well who ſaid, that 
the bounds of the Forces of the Kingdom conſiſted in the Authority of 
his every where credited and feared Counſels; and doubtleſly, the 
effects of ſo great a loſs would ſoon have been felt, had not the ſame 
Cardinals providence, whilſt he was yet alive, repaired ſo imminent 
a danger, by leaving a new ſucceſſor to that Government which was 
like to be vacant after his death; which was Falius Ma{zarini, whom 
we have often mentioned, who being at the Kings interceffion created 
Cardinal not long before; and brought by the ſaid Richlies, whilſt he 
was yet alive, into the Government of the moſt importaat buſineſs of 
the Kingdom; which ſhewed that he knew him to be the ableſt man, 
and moſt capable of all others, to enter upon the conduct of Publick 
Government; and therefore preferring the publick good before his pri- 
Jate conveniences, and before the intereſts of thoſe that were neereſt 
to 
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to him in blood and alliance, he propounded him to the King for his 
ſucceſſor, though he were a Forreigner, and an Italian by birth; who 
after Richliea s death, having by the Kings good will, taken the Reins 
of Publick Government into his bands, with fortunate preſage, and 
more fortunare ſucceſs, gave proof that the Kingdom wanted not Go- 
vernment neither at home nor abroad, nor found it any change of 
Governour 3 ſo uniform do the Affairs of the Kingdom run now, as 
they did before (as ſhall be faid in its proper place) and, if it may 
be lawtul to ſay ſo, not onely equally well, but advantagioufly 
better, 

Two moneths after Cardinal Ricbleis's death, the Conde Duca fell. 
from his grace of being Favotite in the Court of Spain; wherein he had 
continued for the ſpace of 22 years in abſolute authority, but with uni- 
verſal batred : which tatred, added to the great misfortunes with befel 
that crown under his conduct, was the occaſion of his fall; for the 
King, moved by the exclamations of ſo many people, who were diſ- 
contented with the Government of this Favorite, and with the blame 
laid upon his publick and private comportments, from whence they 
profeſſed all their diſorders. and misfortunes had proceeded , reſolyed 
at laſt to remove him; and taking from him the management of pub- 
lick and private Affairs confined him to Zocches, not far from Madrid; 
but not long after he was confined to Thoro, a City in old Caſtile, where 
after ſome years he died. Truly it cannot be denied, but that this 
Gentleman was very zealous of his Kings greatneſs, and was extraor- 
dinarily accurate in ordering publick affairs, wherein, foregoing all 
Sports and Paſtimes, he was very aſſiduouſly diligent and careful. 
Moreover, he was not to be bribed; nothing in him was veadible 3 he 
ſeemed wholly intent upon the Kings grandezza, and upon the good 
Government of publick Affairs; but theſe excellent gifts were, Iwill 
not ſay, corrupted with as many vices, but diftemper'd by the exceſs 
of the ſame vertues; for he, taking the advancement of the Kings and 
the Crowns Prerogative to be the moſt refined Maxime, and the end 
of all good and perfect Government, ſeemed fo intent thereupon, as 
net at all minding the peoples ſatis faction or intereſt, he cared for no- 
thing elſe: not knowing that the peoples ſatisfaction is the true baſis 
and fureſt founda ion of Principality; and that no Empire that is vio- 
lent is long lived; fo as this, which he thought to be the true and 
perfect Rule of Government, did degeneratej into manifeſt Tyran- 
ny. Hence proceeded his immenſe deſire of extinguiſhing the Liberty 
and Franchiſe which the Spaniards call Fzerss, by which the King- 
doms and Provinces of Span, under pretence of liberty and exempri- 
on, have always been willingly obedient to the Crown of Caſtile 3 
whereof they do boaſt much, and have been always careful exactors: 
but this State · miniſter not caring to diſtaſte them in this which was the 
foundation of their ready and willing obedience, as Vaſſals to his Ma- 
jeſty, eadeavour'd to annul thoſe their Cuſtoms or Fueres, and to 
reduce the people of Spain into the form of meer Provincials, abſolwe- 

ly as ſubje&ed to the Crown of Caſtile; which did fo embitter their 
very ſouls, as made them fall into rebellion. Many have ſaid, and it is 
generally believed, that this Miniſter of State did uſe the Cataloni- 

ans 
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ans with all extremity of rigour, purpoſely to make them rebel, tothe 
end that upon that pretence he might deprive them of all priviledges 
as guilty of High Treaſon, and reduce them to meer ſubjection, till 
by his continual vexations he wrought his ends upon them, and gatbeted 
the bitter fruits of his Tyrannical Counſels. The like betellthe King- 
dom of - Portugal, which being by rigor and bitterneſs compell'd to re- 
bell, choſe the Duke of Braganza, the only branch of Regal blood in 
Portugal, tor their King which when the Conde Duca heard of he baited 
joyfully to the King, as rejoycing at this rebellion, and craved thanks 
trom him for the good news he brought him, that he was now become 
abſolute King of Portugal, and Maſter of all the Territories and For- 
tunes of the Duke of Braganzas, which were very great in that Kingdom. 

Nor did this his tytannous Tallon confine it ſelf only to the people 
and Provinces which weie ſubject to the Crown, but it extended to con- 
ſedetate friends and Princes; who having been treated by the former 
Kings with all Love and Reſpect, and allured by benefits and honors 
largely conter'd upon them; he began in an imperious manner to di- 
ſtaſte, and af erwards to whip them ſoundly: His Government was 
grown ſo hatelul to the very Caſtil ans themſelves, as he grew deteſted 
and abhor'd by them all; the Grandees of Spain being in ſeveral ſorts 
diſtaſted and ill treued were not able to endure it, went volun- 
tarily to their own Court, and retired themſelves from the juriſ- 
dictions, fo. as the King was almoſt left ſolitary alone at Court; 
it was obſerved that the two greateſt Princes of Chriſtendome 
were, at the ſame time, and by ſeverall wayes, deprived of their 
chiefeſt favorites, and almoſt rob d of that luſtre and ſplendor which 
| P:inces uſe to receive from the numerous attendance of the greateſt 

Pecionages of their Kingdomes. One of them by the excellency of 
Vectue, which drew them after her poſſeſſout, and with drew 
them from the King; the other, by the hatred which all men bore 


to the Favourite, which made rhe great ones keep far from Court. 
Woheretore when the Favorites fall was heard of, as the King re- 


turned from the Eſcurialle to the Court, he was met by ten Grandees 
2 league befote he came to Madrid, which cauſed the King who had not 
tor a long time before been ſo attended, ask what the matter was, 
and if any ſtrange accident bad bapned at Madrid? to which Don 
Melchior di Borgia anſwered, in all their Names; that now the time 
was come wherein his Majeſty ſhould know the true devotion which 
the Grandees Spain bore to the Crown and to his perſons and that 
if they had not waited upon him formerly as they ought, it was out of 
thoſe reaſons which were well known to his Majeſty. Nor were they 
the Grandees onely: that were diſtaſted with the grearneſs of the Conde 
Duca, but the Nobility and all other inferiour perſons lived diſ- 
conteatedly , by reaſon of their hard uſage and thoſe few who enjoy'd 
any favour at Court came fo hardly by it, as they thought it ha:dly 
thanks worthy. So as the Fountains of Regal bounty being ſhut up, 
and thoſe of hardſhip and rigor only open, the publick Government 
was become nothing but ſeverity, which made men only not diſſatisfied, 
but mad and deſperate; and though he were not ignorant of all this, yet 
did te not alter his way of proceeding; but being ſure that all this hap- 


ned 
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ned for his being wholly intent upon the Kings ſervice, he did rejoyce 
and glory in it; and if the Caſtilians fell not into rebellion, as did the 
Catalonians and Portugueſes, or into conſpiracies as did the French, 
it muſt only be attributed to their great continency, and to their obſe- 
quious devotion towards their King, which made them, by a ſingular 
example of Love and Loyalty, rather ſuffer the indiſcretion and un- 
bridled Will of the State-Miniſter, then under pretence of reforming 
the publick Government venture upon diſturbing the publick Peace; 
to the prejudice of all men. All men, and himſelf acknowledged that 
fortune croſt all his undettakings; and juſt as he was far from favour- 
ing other mens deſires , ſo fortune 3 to delight in thwarting his. 
But though it may be true that his unfortunate Genius had a great part 
in ruining his deſignes, yet it cannot be denyed that much of his miſ- 
carriages proceede d from his choice of thoſe whom he deputed to 
work his own and the publick ends; for he alwayes prefer d his own 
confideats betore thoſe that underſtood more then they; and depri- 
ving himſelt and tte Kingdom of their worthy parts, he commonly 
committed the carriage of the moſt important Affairs to the bands of un- 
experienced men, as may be ſeen by ſome unfortunate ſucceſſes by us 
related. And fo faulty was he herein, as having not long before his 
fall, declared one Faliano to be his natura] Son, and Heir to his County 
of Olivares, and Dukedom of St. Lacar, whom, as if he had been 
born again, he called Henry by bis Fathers name; and never having made 
any the leaſt account of this Julians before, had ſuffer d him to live a 
Vagabonds lite in Taverns aad Bawdy-houſes, expoſed to all thoſe 
miſerable adventures to which mea that are ſo given are ſubject, even 
till by good fortune he had eſcaped an igaominious death, to which 
for enormous faults he was adjudged by Law this his declaring of 
his Son-ſhip was publickly conficm'd by Regal Authority, to the 
loathing and deteſtation of all men, but more particularly, to his neereſt 
of Kin: Which t atred and deteſtation grew the greater, for that this 
new Henry having gotten nothing by his formerly led life but cuſtoms 
auſwerable thereunto, he had nothing in him of gentile or handſome , 
but a ruſticity of manners, and an incapability not only of what was 
Lord-like, but even of what was civil, or like a Gentleman. To this 
his Declaration thatthis Hezry was his Son, was added the undoubted 
ſucceſſion of his Paternal Inheritance, which contain'd very large Ter- 
ritories and Titles, deriving from the ſupream dignity of Grandee, 
together with an infinity of riches, So as this new Henry was railed to the 
bigheſt pitch of greatneſs in Spain; and being deſirous to match him no- 
bly, he endeavoured to marry him to one of the prime Ladies of the 
Court, to the Daughter of the Conſtable of Caſtile, a chief Lord of 
Spain, who boaſts himſelf to be deſcended from the race of five Kings; & 
not being able to effect his deſire, by reaſon of the Conſtables dereſtation 
ofthe march, not thinking that the immenſe wealth, nor the great titles 
hc nours, which this new p-rſonig- had aceumulated, was a ſuffici- 
ent recompence for the ſordidneſs of his paſt life, and of his unhappy 
inclination, by which his blood and thoſe that ſhould deſcend from him 
ſhould be contaminated 5 which the Conde Duca pe:Ceiving, he got the 
King to command the Conſtable to conſent to the Martiage without 
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reply 3 which the Conſtable would not give way unto, unleſs it were 
abſolutely declared inthe Matrimonial Covenants, that he was com- 
pell d thereunto by the Kings Command, Nor did olivares his vaſt 
ends and deſires ceaſe here, for be was ambitious to introduce him into 
the management of the principal Affairs of the Crown, albeit that his 
ſaid ſoxdidneſs, and che incapacity of his Genius was unfit tor any im- 
ployment : So as at the very firſt ſtep, he deſtined him to be Preſident of 
the Indies, removing the Count of Caftriglis, a worthy Gentleman, 
and me:itorious.State Miniſter, of much Power and Truſt, from that 
place. He afpired alſo to procure him the honour which the Spaniards 
Call Ao del Principe, to whom the Government of him that is to ſuc- 
ceed, to be King of fo many Kingdomes, and the inſtructing of him 
in noble and generous Sciences, belongs. Thus he by degrees aimed 
at the making him his Colleague, and to ſucceed him in his place of 
Favourite, which he could not believe that himſelf ſhould ever tore-go, 
no not when he was even upon his downfall; an example very unlike 
to that of Cardinal Richlies, 

This Favourite being removed, the King would take the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom upon himſelf ; which though all men were infi- 
nitely glad of, yet did not the change prove very happy, but the remedy 
came too late apply d to the malady with which it was already gan- 
gren d, and become almoſt incurable: 

Let us now return to the Affairs of 7taly, which we have left off by 
ſo many digreffions of Affairs in forreign Courts. February, in the 
year 1643. was not well begun, when the Governour of Millain march- 
ed into the field with his Army, which conſiſted of 5000 Foot, and 
1500 Horſe, and going out of Alefandris went to quarter in Figar- 
valo and Boſco , and ſent the Marqueſs of Caracena from thence, with 
2000 Foot, and 1000 Horle, by Po velo, to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
paſſes above Turtona; who coming before day to the Scrivia, over 
againſt Tertona, advanced two files of Musketiers, whereby he made 
himſelf Maſter of the Capuchins Covent, which ſtands a little without 
the Gate that leads to Serraualle; the French not being aware of him, 
by reaſon of the thick miſt which kept them from diſcovering the Ene- 
my, but finding, when the miſt was over, that the place was taken, they 
preſeatly endeavoured the recovery thereof, but in vain 3 for Ca- 
racena advancing with 200 Horſe, and with ſom: Musketiers, drove 
them back into the City; whither Don Fobn Vaſques Coronado being 
come by the way of Caftelnuevo with the other 3000 Foot and 1500 
Horſe, he poſſeſs d himſelf of ſome houſes neer the oppoſite Gate 
which looks towards Millain; and not long after, the Governour came 
thither with his Guards, and Don Vincens GonFaga with the Neapoli- 
tane Horſe : here they called a Councel of War, whither Caracena was 

called for from his quarter, which was on the oppoſite fide: in which 
councel they took not onely into conſideration how they were to carry 
on the enterprize, but whether they ſhould begin ir or no; in both 
which points the Captains of the Army did diſagree : but the Gover- 
nours deſire prevailing, and for that they had already proceeded fo far 
as there was no away left to avoid it, all other conſiderations were laid 
altde 5 the rather for that Marqueſs C aracena, oppoſing the es 
an 
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and delayes which were objected, touching only the taking of the 
Town, cleared all that could be ſaid, by aſſuring them that he would 
give the City into their hands within leſs then two days. The quarters 
were therefore diſpoſed of 5 that of the Capuchins which was already 
taken was aſſigned to Caracens, and to Vaſques that on the oppoſite fide 
over againſt the Gate that leads to Millain, to which two Spaniſh Bri- 
gades were added. Caracena was alſo appointed to chuſe a place for bat- 
tery 3 which being choſen he began to batter z and a great part of the 
Wall being beaten down within two hours, the City capitulated. 
The Garriſon which was left in the City by Longseville, and Prince 
Thomaſs, were fifteen hundred Foot; amongſt which were many 
good Officers; Monſieur 4 Frolenville, Governour of the City, 
commanded over them; a Gentleman well experienced in Warre, 
who not finding himſelf able to defend the City with ſo few men, 
abandoned it; and keeping the Covent of St. Dominico in his hands, 
© retreated into the Caſtle: four Batteries were immediately erected by 
the Governour againſt this Covent; from which the defendants not be- 
ing well able to defend themſelves, they tried to free themſelves of 
that trouble by ſallies; in one of which the aſſailants had well nigh taken 
that ſtation of St. Eufemia, from whence the Covent was moſt annoid g 
but the frequent ſallies did not incommodate the oppoſers ſo much as 
the ſeaſon. The Country was laid deſolate by the former Siege, from 
which no Forrage was to be had for horſe, tor the ſpace of twelve miles, 
and there was great ſcarcity of all things neceſſary for humane life; and, 
moreover, the ſtore of rain that fell, and the earth being cover d with 
Ice and Snow, hindred the making of proviſions the exceſſive 
cold weather made the Souldiers unable to work 5 they ſeemed to be 
more beſieged by the ſeaſon of the year, then the enemy was by them 
beſieged, The Governour had foreſeen theſe difficulties, and had in 
a great part provided againſt them, having made all things neceſſary be 
brought to the neighbouring places, and brought them commodiouſly 
to the Camp by Mules, which were provided on purpoſe z he ſhelter'd 
the Souldiers from the cold by ſtore of clothes which were already pre- 
pared for them; he had made great proviſion of Hay and dry Straw 
tor the Horſes, of Bread and Ammunition for the Souldiers; and what 
was wanting in theſe proviſions was ſupplied by the conſtant ſuffering 
of hardſhip, which could not laſt long, The Army was not a little 
comforted by proviſions of Victuals, and other things which they had 
from Novi, from whence and from the State of Millain victuals were 
ſent in more abundance then formerly, as alſo from the State and City 
of Genoaz which did much pacifie the anger of the Spaniſh Officers, 
who complain d ot the Commonwealth, tor not keeping the like aſ- 
ſiſtance from the French Army the year before; and ſerved to let 
them (ee that the Commonwealths good will was not leſſen d towards 
that Crown: Wherein the dexterity and diſcretion of Geſpars Fran- 
Zone, ſent in Commiſſion at that time thither from the Common- 
wealth did much good, who behaved himſeif to the ſatistaRioa of all 
parties, for the Spapiards were ſufficiently provided with all things ne- 
ceſſary from Nowrz and the French were alſo the like upon many occa- 
ſions which they had of ſtealing ſuccour into the Caſtle; and upon ma- 
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ny other occutrences, they found the Commiſſary not averſe to their 
Iaterefts. The Enterpriſe theretore (though with many and infinite dif- 
ficultics) was continued till a better ſeaſon, which they might proſecute 
more commodiauſly, according at the ſeveral inconveniences leſſened; 
and this the rather for that they were comforted in theſe their ſufferings 
by being certain that they ſhould not be diſturb d by any confiderable 
ſuccours : they knew that there were no Forces in Piedmont to draw in- 
to the field; and the laſt years Army (as hath been ſaid) was almoſt 
quite extinguiſned; and the lame rigour of the ſeaſon withſtood bring 
ing of new ſupplies from France, to boot with the urgent occafions of 
Wars in Catalonia, Flanders and Germany, wherewith that Kingdom 
ws oppreſt. Moreover, the Governour judging that the Caſtle was 
not over- well provided with Victuals, thought rather to take it by Fa- 
mine (after the firſt skirmiſhes and batteries) then by the ſword, and 
the defendants were of the like mind who being left by the Duke of 
Longutullle, and by Prince Themaſo, in great hopes of being relieved, 
and wanting Ammunition wherewith to maintain fight they held it 
better to ſpare thoſe few that) et were left, till ſuch time as the undoubt- 
ed ſuccour ſhould come; to the end that they then might aſſault the 
beſiegers On their backs, and facilitate the ſuccourers approach to the 
Caſtle; ſo as the Covernour forbore batteries, and they forbore ſallies. 
Thus a kind of tacite teuce and ſuſpenſion of Arms ſeemed to be agreed 
upon betweenthem. The Governour when he firſt reſolved upon this 
enterpriſe, though he could not be diſturb'd by ae ſuccours from 
withour, ſor the aforeſaid Reafons3- and therefore though he had be- 
gun the line of citcumvolurion on the outſide, yet thinking it better at 
the preſent to ſtreighten the Caſtle with Trenches, fo to keep them 
from ſallying out, be gave over the line, and applied bimſelf wholly 
in muniting, and ſortit yiag himſelſ againſt the Caſtle: but he failed in 
bis account z for the Governours falliag upon Torrens being known in 
Plidmens and in Fraxt, both thoſe places reſolved to prepare for de 
fenee of that place which they had gortea 5 wherefore they began to 
make ready a great and galant fuccour : Men and Moneys were tent by 
Sea and Land from France for this enterpriſe 3 thoſe which were ſent 
by Sea landed in oneglia, that they might go fiom thence to Pied mont, 
where im à ſhort time tt eie was a ſtrong and well munited Army put 
togeiber, which caufed the Goveraous to alter his mind, vrho thought 
da the Victory would conſiſt chiefly in keeping our fuccour 5 where- 
fore be began to re aſſume the working of the other line of circumvo- 
lution which was already commenc d (as bath been. faid ) about the 
Wall'ef the Ciry, which was full four miles in compaſs, aud was be- 
girt wkh Ditches, flagks, with Forts munited with Stoccadoes, and 
Fortifications both yarthin and without; the Work furrounded hoch the 
Caſtle and the City, ferving to keep the City from being aſfauted 
from withqu?, and the Caſtle from relief, if any ſhontd be brought : 


the omermoſt honſes of the City towards the Caftte were well munj- 
ted, and the Streets mouths which led unto the Caftle were flop d up 
with earth, which fer ved for a fence againſt the Caftte on rhe iaſide; 
and not content with all this diligence, and proviſion, the Governour 
ſtrove to leep ſuccouꝛ as far fromthe Caſtle as he could. To this 


pur- 
pole 
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poſe he ſent 500 Horſe towards the Frontiers of Montferrat, not only 
that they might keep back the ſuccour Which might come by Piedmom, 
but alſo that by laying the Country waſte, they might keep the relievers 
from accommodations, if they ſhould advance by that way; nor did 
theſediligences prove vain, for Monſieur Pleſs!s Pralin, the King of 
Frayice his Lieutenant General in Piedmont, and the Marqueſs Villa ap- 
peared together about the midſt of March, in the year 43, with 2500 
Horſe, and 5000 Foot, and advanced to St. Salvadere, within five 
miles of Aleſſandria 3 and Prince Thomaſo paſſing over the Dora with 
1000 Horſe,” and 2000 Foot, threatned Novara, and the adjoyning 
parts 3 wherefore the Govetnour, for the better ſecurity of thoſe parts, 
had ſent the Marqueſs Caracena thither, with a good ſtrength of Horſe 
and ſome Foot, molt whereof were taken out of the meaner fort of 
eople of that State, that he might obſerve what way the Enemy went, 
and croſs his deſigns 3 but the Prince returning quickly to Caſſalle, and 
joyning with the French and Piedmonteſe Army, told them they muſt 
caſt a Bridge over the Tanaro; wherefore Caracena, by Orders from 
the Governour, went from the Nevartſe to Aleſſandria, to open that 
way, and to keep the Bridge from being eaſt over; but the Prince find - 
ing himſelf oppoſed by Caracena defiited from his deſigu; and paſſing 
back over the Poe at Caſſale, he went with the joynt forces towards Pa- 
leſtre and Veſpolano, and Curdeena went to Mortara, where ſome $kit- 
miſhes paſt between the Horſe of either party, in one whereof Cavagli- 
ere Aia ⁊a being engaged with 150 Horſe: was taken priſoner; but Ca- 
racena fearing leſt the Prince, to relieve Tortona by divei ſion, might 
ſall upon ſome Town in that Marca, paſt back into the Lomelina and the 
Novereſe, in purſuit of the Prince, to oppoſe his proceedings in thoſe 
enterpriſes, whereunto he ſaw him moſt inclined, The Prince know - 
ing that he was followed and obſerved by ſtrong Forces approached 
ſometimes neer Novara, ſometimes nect Bremi, ſomeumes neer Mor- 
tara, as if he intended to fall upon all, or ſome of the e places; but 
durſt not faſten upon any: but ſell to over - running the Country, where 
plundering and pillaging the beſt things that were there, he much pre · 
judiced the Inhabitants, and took away much Corn and Cattle, which 
for the moſt part he ſent to C aſſalle. Caracena being ſomewhat inferior 
in Forces, durſt not face the Prince, who having more men was maſter 
of the field, and ſeeming as if he would march along the left fide of the 
Pos to Giarwola, thteatned to pals his men over thereto the other ſide g 
and ſb to go to the relief of the beſteged Caſtles which the Governour 
having notice of, be got as many men as he could from Serravale, and 
other places, diffotving the quarter at Pontecurone, and ſent a great bo- 
dy of men, with ſix pieces ot Artiflery towards the ſhore over agalaſt 
Gtarvola, to reſiſt the Prince, if he ſhould venter to paſs over the Ri- 
ver: which the Prince perceiving, be tetrea:ed again to Caſſalle, in- 
. tending to make way for reliet by the Tanaro: which the Goyernour 
doubting, he fent Caracena and Gonzaga, with almoſt all the Horſe, 
and between three and four thouſand Foot, to defend that River 
wherefore the Prince teſ. lving not to venture upon that Paſs, threw 
himſe'f a: laſt before Aſti, imagining that the Governour would either 
quit the Stege of the Caſtle, and come with all his Forces to defend Aſti, 
or 
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or elſe would not at all move fromthe Caſtle: if he ſhould not move 
he aſſured himſelf he ſhould take AF, by reaſon ot the weakneſs of the 
Garriſon, and the Inhabitanis inclination to love him; and if he ſhould 
move, he ſhould certainly relieye the Caſtle, and City of Tertona, and 
might peradventure take Aſti alſo z there were but 1000 Foot, and 
200 Horſe in Ati, under the command of Captain Pietr Gonzales., a 
valiant Commander: the Governour fearing the loſs of that City, left 
a competent number of Souldiers before the Caſtle of Tortona, and re- 
commending the care of that Siege to Don Jovan Yaſques Coronado, 
went with the greateſt part of his Forces into Aleſſandria, that he might 
effet at relieving Aſti at a neerer diſtance the Prince at his drawing 
neerthat City endeavoured to ſteal over the Tanaro; and to this pur- 
poſe having got a barque which ſerved to paſs travellers over the river, 
and a Mill which was fitted to the Haven, he by means of theſe paſt 
ſome Souldiers overtothe Abbey of S. Bartholomew, that they might 
raiſe a little Fort to guard that ſhore, where he left four Companies in 
Garriſon: the Governonr baving notice thereof ſent Don Vincens Gon- 
Jaga that way with 3000 Foot, and 200 Horſe 3 who when fte came 
to the Abbey flew ſome of the Defendants, and drove other ſome 
away, took and deſtroy'd the Fort, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Ba:que, and of the Mill; and the next day the Governour came to the 
ſame Abbey, and clim'd up a hill together with the ſame Gaga, and 
the Marqueſs of Caracena, and Serra, from whence he diſcovered the 
Ciiy, and the Prince incamp'd before it 5 and having by the conſent 
of bis companions ſent 400 Horſe over the Foord of Tanaro, to re- 
lieve A#4, giving the Captain expreſs order, that as he went towards 
the Foord he ſhould obſerye what figns ſhould be given him from the 
hill; and perceiving that the Prince marched with all his horſe to 
withſtand their paſſage over the Foord , the Governour made ſigns 
immediately to the Captain of the Horſe, that he ſhould retreat, who 
obeyed him; the Governour by this unfortunate attempt loſt all 
hopes of relieving the Town; and not daring to forgo Tortona,where- 
in he was ſo muchconcern'd, fot the preſervation of Afi, which he 
could not poſſibly effect without coming to a battle; which Gonzales 
foreſeeing, or as ſome others ſay, being adviſed by the Governour ſo 
to do; and finding it impoſſible for bim to defend ſo gteat a circuit of 
Wall with ſo few men, after ſome ſhot was made, he agteed with the 
Prince to abandon the City, retaining the Cattle, and the Citadel, ſo 
as 200 Horſe which he had with him might be ſuffer d to paſs ſafely 
into Aleſſandria; which being agreed upon, and performed, the City 
came into the Prince his power, who preſently fell to make Mines un- 
der the Caſtle, and Citadel; fo as the Caſtle being play:d upon by che 
Artillery, and moleſted by Mines, and ſonie aſſaults, which were vali- 
antly withſtocd, ſurrendred aſter three days ſpace, upon condition that 
Gonales might go with .2co men which he had with him into the Ci- 
tadel3 whereupon the Prince got the Caſtle, and fell to beſiege the 
Citadel, which not being able to hold out for want of Viiuals. did 
ere long ſur eader upon honourable conditions, by which Geonales 
wich the Garrifon went ſafe into the City of Aleſſandria, and the Prince 
by the full victory of that City became alſo maſter of the Tanaro5 the 
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Governour foreſeeing that 4ſt, being taken the Prince would preſent- 
ly fall to relieve Tortona, and to that purpoſe that he began to lend 
quaatity of proviſion into Nix xa, and Ati, ordered Marqueſs Cara - 
cena to go with Horſe and Foot to the taking in of Acqui: whereunto 
Caracena thinking that it was needleſs to uſe Cannon by reaſon of a 
breach that was in the wall, which though it were fil'd up with earth and 
bavins, he went to give an aſſault on that part: but not being able to 
force it, he tarried there till Cannon were brought from the City of 
Aleſſandria, which as ſoon as the Citizens ſaw they ſurrendered Acqui, 
their lives being ſaved, the womens honours preſerved, and reſpect be- 
ing born to Churches: that the Citizens might ſuffer leſs prejudice, 
onely the Spaniards were ſuffer'd ro enter, who ſent much of the meal 
that they found there into Annone, and much . whereof during the 
Siege was carried into the Caſtle : about which Caracena not willing 
to buſie himſelf, eſpecially ſince he had ſent back the Cannon into 
Aleſſandria, he fent Colonel Stoz with great part of his men, to oppoſe a 
body of Horfe which was ſeat by Pleſs#s, and Villa, to relieve the be- 
fieged place; which relief being repulſs d by Sto, Caracexa paſt on 
to Rivalta in Montferrate, where he tell to lay the country waſte as 
well to feed his Horſe with the unripe cora , as to incommodiate the 
ſuccore s in their march, as much as he could: 890 Neepoliran Horſe 
were at this time come unto the camp, which the Goveraour ſent to 
Por N volo, and the parts adjacent, that they might keep off whoſoever 
ſnould come to relieve the place beſieged: he moreover cauſed deep 
ditches to be digg d about the line of circomvolution, and, fin iy, om- 
mitted not any thing that was neceſſary for the obtaining of the victory, 
which he fo much deſired. Souldiers came alfo daily to within the line 
from the Sta'es Militia, and many Millaineſe Lords, amongſt which 
Prince Trivultio, who in the ſiege the year before came to the camp 
with 1500 Foot and 200 Horſe, all of them being his own Vaſſals, 
and at his on charge conducted; and not at all wearied with fo great 
an expence, he was one of the firſt that came now to the recovery of 
the loſt City: Prince Themaſe came alſo with ſo aumetous a ſuccour, 
as was thought could not be withſtood; and foording over che Scrivia 

four Miles beneath Tortona, he came to within four Miles of the City; 
and kept his men in the Towns of Alvernca, and Caſtellari, which are 
at the Foot of the hill; the next day being accompanied by Marqueſs 
Villa he went up the hill with four hundted Horſe, to diſcover the moſt 

convenient ſtations, which when he had done, he cauſed his men to come 

up the hill with the Artillery, and placed them in Ranks, together with 
the Artillery againſt the Line,and made as if he would preſeatly fall co 

an aſſault, but did not; the Spaniſh Army was ran ked oa the other ſide, 

with in the Line, with their Artillery, ready to 1eceive and repulſe the 

threatened aſſiult, but reſolved not to ſtir out, nor to forgo their advan- 

tage, nor to hazard that victory which they thought they were ſure of as 

long as they kept within the trenches ; at laſt after four days, the Prince 

drew off, aud foregoing the thought of relieving the City, and conſe- 

quently the victory which he had ſo much ſtriven for, he came down the 

hill on the ſame ſide that he had come up, making his Rere his Van, & his 


van his rere; being come upon the plain, he made ſome ſhot = 
| ante, 
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Caſtle, which ſerved for a ſign to the Defendants to wiſh them 
to (urrenders which they did the ſame day upon Honourable con- 
ditions , of carrying with them four pieces of Cannon; they march- 
ed out to the number of 1300, and were convoy'd to Rivatelis 
whither the Prince was retreated, The Prince retreated ſome days 
after towards Aſti, and in his paſſage much prejudiced the parts of 
the State of Milais through which he went; the Souldiers ſack d 
the Noble rich temple and Covent del Boſco, erected formerly by 
Pope Pius the fifth, who was born there, and had endowed it with 
many rich revenues, and bad furniſhed the Veſtry wonderful rich- 
ly; The Prince lay idle with his Army ſome days in / 4ftigiana to 
retreſh them; and finding how prejudicial it would be to make any 
acquifition in the State of Millian, he thought it would be better to 
rec vet the Towns of Piedmont which were yet held by the Spaniards ; 
and to joyn with other Forces which the Dowager then raiſed to re- 
cover her own Towns: for when ſhe ſaw Prince Themaſo gone with 
the Army to reli@e Tortona, ſhe gathering together all thoſe that re- 
mained to defend Piedmont, ſent them under Count Breęglio, together 
with her own guards, and thoſe of her Sons, to recover Villa nova; 
which was reinforced, by orders from the Governour, by two hundred 
Horſe , which were ſent thither from Trino and Ponteſtura, as ſoon 
az he diſcovered the Dowagers intentions: ſo as it ſeemed to be ſuffici- 
ently ſecured 5 wherefore the Dowager, as ſoon as the Prince was re- 
turn d with the Army from Tortona, ſent Marqueſs Vila thither with 
his own Cavalry onely, to keep the French from concurring in the en» 
terprizez Villa when he was come to the camp weighed the condition 
of the place, which being ſeated in a plain, far from any woods, from 
whence onely he could have bavins to make Trenches , that place ap- 

eared untakablez being therefore content to beſiege it at a diſtance, 
E imploy'd himſelf in keeping out ſuccour, and in laying the Coun- 
trey waſte, ſo to bring the Towns-men to ſurrender and the Com- 
mander of the lowa coming within a few days to Parly , the ſur- 
render was agreed upon, on condition that the Articles ſhould be al- 
lowed of by tte Governour of Millain and being commanded by 
the Governour to make good the Town, for that he would come 
quickly to relieve him, the treaty broke, and the ſiege continued; 
during which tive the French Army was recruited with new men 
brought by the Viſcount Turin; ſo as thoſe being added to the Dow- 
avers men, the Army was made 15000 Foot, and 5000 Horſe. 
Prince Thomaſo was to command them all, for Lengueville was al- 
ready returned to France; wherefore the Prince, hearing that for cer- 
rain there waz but 600 Foot in Garriſon in the City, of Aleſſandria, 
and his own recrui:es conſidered, thought it not fit to let ſlip the op- 
porfunity of making himſelf maſter of that. City either by Scalado, 
ſecret intelligence, or by ſtorm, for he thought his Forces ſo far 
ſuperiour ro the Garriſon, as he ſhould meet with no reſiſtance; and 
hoping that when he ſhould have taken it, it being almoſt upon the 
confines of Piedmont, he might keep it more eaſily then Tortona, 
which was far from thence, he joyned his Forces to thoſe of France, 
and of the Dowagers, in the plain of Caſſale, and betook himſelf to 
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the enterprize with firm opinion of good ſucceſs, being come to the 
Walls of 'Alleſſendris, he quartered himſelt in the Orchard neer there- 
unto, on both ſides of the Tanaro, and ſent Viſcount Turen to take up 
his quarters on the Eaſt fide. 

The Goveraour Sirnela began to doubt Yalenzs, by reaſon of the 
joyning of the Forces in the Plain before Caſſalle, and by the Prince his 
ſp.edy march; wherefore he went from Pavia where he then was thi- 
ther ward, giving order to his men to follow him: But having heard 
before he came to Valend a, that the Prince was gone with all his Forces 
to before Alleſſandria he was much more ſurpriſed, by reaſon of the 
ſmall Garriſon which he knew was in ĩit; wherefore he ſent for Count 
Gallia\79 Trotti and ordered him that he ſhould endeavour by all po ſſi- 
ble means to get quickly into 4/Zeſſandria with all the Horie that he 
could muſter. Totti tailed not in obeying his orders, and having ga- 
thered together about 1500 Horſe, went about it, he kney that it 
was not fate to enter by the Gare which was neareſt Yalenzs, becauſe 
the Prince was incamp'd before it; he therefore reſolved to enter by 
the Gare which looks towards Genoa, on the oppoſite ſide. But doubt- 
ing Count Taren, who he knew was incamp' d on that fide, he marched 
towards Tortona, (ceming as if he went to guard that City; and when he 
was advanced {o tar by that way as none could obſerve him, he returned 
on the right hand and went towards Caſella Ns, where he paſt over the 
Bormis.and deceived Turen,whoconceiving that his march towards Tor- 
tano waz but feig ned, and that he would ſoon return by the ſame way & 
foording ove: the Bormia there would endeavour to get into A leſſan- 
dris, {ex himſelf to guard the foord over Jormio, which is uſually frc- 
quented by thoſe which paſs to and again from- Tortona, which foord 
lies four miles below that of Caſtellax xo, hoping to light upon ini the: e 
in his return. But Tromi who had paſt ovet Bbrmu a little higher came 
without any obſtacle, about break of day, to the walls of 4lefandris ſo 
unlooked for, as he was plaĩed upon by the Cannog as an Enemy, till 
Colonel Stex, who was very well known, ad vanc' d, and aſſuring the De- 
fendani that ic was fuccour, was received with infinite joy and Jubile/ 
Trotii being entred with ſo great a re inforcement, Don Antonio Sortello, 
Goveraour of the City, being as it were revived from the dead, went out 
and fell upon the Prince his quarters, where there hapned a long and 
bloody skirmiſn, which continued till the coming on of night; when the 
Prince finding for certain that ſo great a ſuccour was entted, and conſe- 
quently tailing of his hopes, thought it beſt to make uſe of the obſcurity 
of night, and to retreat; ſo the City of Alleſſandia was miraculouſly 
free d. Count Sir ela ended his Government hondurably with the reco- 
very of Tirion, and the fteeing of A lliſſanaria from ſo neer and ſo immi- 
nent danger, who was ſucce ded hy the Marqueſs of Velada, who wat 
come from Flanders, where he had been General of the Horſe, 2nd was 
therein ſucceeded by the Marqueſs C aracena; who Having quitted the 
place of General of the Horſe inthe State of Millan herein ſie had Tucs 
cesfully ſerved, went to take the like charge upon him in Flanders, s the 
beginning of thisGoverfimentmerwirh no favoutable ſuceeſs, ſo futed it 
not much bettre: atterwatds, Villa nova was ſurrendred to Marqueſs l. 
la; not without ſome imputation to the Governour of the Town, who 
; bbb dbaeing 
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be ng cited to Millain to give an account of 3000 ſacks of Corn, which 
together with the Toiyn were delivered to him, by which he might have 
maintained the Town longer, he durſt never appear 3 whetefore he was 
thought guilty of fraud in delivering up the Town : This loſs was ere 
long followed by the like of Trine 3 for Prince Thomaſo retreating 
from A'lefſandria to Caſſalle, after having ſtay d a while in thoſe parts, 
cauſing no little jealouſie in the Towns of the State of Millain, confin- 
ing upon Piedmont, he at laſt fat down before Trino, the Garriſon where- 
of he knew was leſſened a little before by the new Governour. But 
having quartered his men at his firſt arrival inthe neighbouring Towns, 
and keeping as it were idle for three dayes, he gave occaſion for the 
entring of two ſuccours; the one of two Companies of Horſe, and 
one of Foot from Vercelli, the other of 300 Dragoons from Bremi; 
ſo as the Prince beginning to believe that if more relief ſhould be ſuffer'd 
to enter, the enterpriſe which he thought would have been eaſie would 
prove otherwiſe, he began to begitt the Town at a nearer diſtance, and 
drew his line reund about it; and whilſt this was in doing, the oppo- 
ſers advanced by a covered way to a half moon, who being repuls d by 
a fierce ſally made by the Governour Bateville, were forced to retreat 
a little with much loſs: But the line being afterwards perfected, the 
Prince, with his Brother Don Mauritio, and Viſcount Taren, divided 
the out · fortification between them, and fell to take the half moon; 
which when they had taken, they betook themſelves to the Cities Bul- 
wark, and made a great mine underneath it, which made a great 
breach, by which the Prince did verily believe be ſhould enter the Cuy. 
Wheretore before he came to an aſſault, he intimated to Batteville, that 
he would have him ſurrender 3 which Batteville refuſing to do, 2 fierce 
aſſault was made, which being thrice given was thrice r-puls'd with 
loſs to the Aſſailants. But the Prince preparing tor another aſſault, 
Batteville who found his Munition grow low , his men weary by their 
long pains taking, by their continual watching, and not able to make any 
longer defence, ſurrendred upon honourable. conditions, in caſe he 
ſhould ngt be relieved within five daves Which being expired, and no 
relief appearing, he march'd with his men out of the Town, which was 
delivered overto the Prince, and furniſhed with a French Garriſon, as 
were all: the other Towns of Piedmont which were regain'd, lhe 
Prince went from Trino with his Army much leſſened, by the running 
away, ſickneſs, and death of many, occaſion d by the badneſs of that 
ayre, the malignity whe. eof had influence not onely upon the meaner 
ſqxt, bur upon the chief Commanders; for Turen, Marqueſs Villa, and 
his Son Count Camergno, tell ſick, and were forc d to return for cure to 
Turin. Nor did the Prince himſelf ſcape free, for falling ſick of a 
Fever he carried many da yes in Insrea, ſo as the care and government 
af the. Army tell to Monſieur Pleſtis Fralin, who being recruited with 
more men tram France ſat down before Panteſtara; where meeting 
with po refiſtance ſave only ſome ſallies which the Garriſon made up- 
on his quarters, he proceeded ſlowly in the fiege3 but having afterwards 
gotten into the Town by a breach made by Cannon, & tak en it, he ſoan 
alter took the Caſtle (upon conditions of fair war) whereinto the Garri- 
ſon was retreated; which Caſtle was afterwards demoliſh'd by the Fronch 
x that 
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that they might not h forced to munite it, (as would have been requi- 
ſite) with a good Gaxiſon. | 
Thusdit he Spanards loſe the Towns in Piedmont , which they had 
gotten with mij effuſion of blood, and expence of moneys, hoping to 
make themſelves beceby ſole Albitrators ot chat State, and to keep the 
French out of the Sta f Millais: Bur by themisfortune of the Affairs 
of that Cronn, they tau. A in theſe deſigns 3 fotthe Forces which were 
ſent thither from Spain, bavag occaſioned the coming of the French 
thicher, the Spaniards ſaw the Fteach not only poſſeſtof many Towns, 
and even of tle Cattle at Turin, bingf thoſe which were :aken by the 
Spaviards, and which, they recovered, juſt as befelthe Ca:deiot Ca. 
ſalle ; (a the Spaniards ſaw the French become Arbitrators ot Pied. | 
mont and Mouferrat, and ſaw them come even to the Confines d the _ 
State of Millan. The new Governout finding his Forces too we to- 
make refiſtan;je minded more the defence of the State of Mallaln, tten 
the ma ntaining of what the Spaniards had gotten in Piedmont 3 whete- 
fore he gavehimſelf holly to view the Forts, to furniſh chem watt: all 
things neceſſiry, and to re-enforce them with ſtrong Garriſons, in caſe 
they ſhould be .fſaulied, as he feared they would be; there remaved 
nothing to Fe entire recovery of Piedmont, bur Yercel/i and St. 14. 
Vercelli had p ſtrong a Garriſon in it, and was ſo abundantly furniſn d 
wich all proviſions, as it was judged vain to attempt it withouta puiſ- 
ſant Army ; and St. 14, now tha' both Armies were retreated to theit 
Winter quarters, was rele. ved tor one of the firſt enterpriſes of the 
next Campgaiaz ſo as the Military affairs being by the ſore. Wiater re- 
duced almut to a tacite Traces: Prince Thomaſo growing to confide 
more in the Court of France, now that Cardinal Rich/ies was dead, 
reſolved to go thithers from whence he rerurned much farisfied with 
not only hogpirable tavours, but with imploym=nts of great authority, 
being made G:neralifimo of the Freach-Forces1n./taly, wich power to 
uſe them in Mat enterpriſes he ſhould pleaſe, for which he bad good 
pay aſſigned hm, and good ftore of men. The pay came to 200800 
pounds Sterlim ; andthe men to 12000 Foot and 3000 Horſe, The | 
Prince being return'd went into:the field the beginning of the next [2-4 
Spring; and atring imo tbe lower Aontferrat, entertained himſelt in 
the Langhe in fairs of ſmall importance; then going to Caſſalle be ſent 
Don Masritio with a good ſtrength of men towards Arona; and fol- 
lowing atcer bmfelt with the reſt, he endeavoured totake ir z which he 
eaſily might have done, had not Camp-maſter Fra Fovanni Pallavici- 
zo, who marcled with incredible (peed, prevented him with Mor tara s 
Brigade, Coint Riviers accompanied Palavicinoin this march with a 
few men, and bring both of them come in 24 hours to A»ghiers, fifty 
good miles fron Mortare, they found Don Mauritis before Arona, 
buſie in digging Trenches and raiſing Batteries; and the Prince meet- 
ing with ſo great oppoſition, and hearing that the Governour drew n er 
with all his Force, reiolved to give over the enterpriſe, and returned 
with all his men into Piedmont: whither when be was come, he ſat 
down before St. la, and having made his Approaches, and his Ba- 
teries, he gave hmſelt wholly to the taking of it; but he was de- 
tained by an accident ot no {mall importance; forthe City ot Al. eu- 
| Hhhhh 3 arts 
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dria having kept her Gates lock d one whole day | about two à dock at 
night, ſent out 1500 Horſe, under Don * two 
Foot Brigades: the one of Fra. Fovenni Pallavicins's, th-ther'ot Don 
GregorioSrito. Sun agu was to take the City of 43 and Tallauicin 
and Irina the Citadel 3. ga failed of his in: but Patlayicine 
and Brute fared betier for coming: by night “ the Citadel, they af- 
ſaulted it at una wates and toob it before tj Garriſon, whict/was but 
weak, were well wake. The Dowag-c- and the Prince, hearing of 
this ſo ſudden and ſd upexpected ſpcels, ſent: both of theny (peedily 
10 repairit. - The Dewager, win fortunate ſpeed, ſent tie Companies 
. — and of her Sons, commanded by the Coynts of Aglie, 


eu ſ⸗ , Pis ſaſco and Tana, who coming haſtily ro the City with their 
Soukiers, which were 300 Horſe; and ſome Foot which they took up 
in their march, entred the City in ſight of the Enemy who having taken 
the Citadel meant to take the City, which they eaſily have done, 
had not the Citizens and the Garriſon, who were encolraged by this 
recruir,: put themſelves in a poſture of ſafety, not featirg to be over- 

wered, as they bad hourly reaſon to doubt before; they therefore 

eathed a while; expe&ing the Prince his coming 3 who hot beitig able 
to march ſo faſt; by reaſon of the number of men whic he brought 
with him to relieve the languiſhing City, came thither jiſt then, when 
the Enemy, by reaſon. of his appearance, thought it good to 
draw off from the City ,.' to the neceſſary defence of the Cita- 
del; The Prince having reduced the City to her forner condition 
of ſafety, did ſo munite it; as that it was not only able to defend 
it ſelf,» but to threaten the Citadel; and retreating to & anrrans he gave 
himſelf to impede any attempt. which might be made by tie Spaniards, 
who notwithſtanding conveyed both men and munition into the Ci- 
tadel, which were ſent them from the Governour , who was come 
into Aleſſandria: hut the Siege of St. Ia, although ſomwhat diſturb d 
by this accident, was not given over; forthe Prince having ſubſtituted 
the Governour of C d., e in his place, it wasſtrongly conti - 
aued ; the Town was much plaid upon by batteries, anl ſallies ſtoutly 
repuls ds inſomuch as Don Diego Aluerado, who was Governour of 
the Town, baving made honourable reſiſtance, when h ſaw the Town 
was no longer tobe maintain d, furrendred it upon homurable condi- 
tions. The Prince having rid his hands of this bufineſs betook him- 
ſelf wholly to the recovery of the Citadel of Affi, which being beſieg- 
ed, and batter d in vain, held out, and did not only amoy the beſieg- 
ers with their great and ſmall ſhore, but even the Citi it ſelf z but not 
being able to do any more, it yielded to the Prince; 8 fince the de- 
fendauts had ſuffe ed themſel ves to be reduced to the umoſt extremity, 
would not receive them, but upon diſcretioa; whichhe uſed, notwith- 
ſtanding, very modeſtly, ſuffering the common ſort o go forth friend- 
ly, andderaining their Captains and Officers only til fuch time as two 
proce of Cannon, which were drawn out of the Citadel, were reſtored 
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the Governour, and ſome priſoners of War that were in his hands. 


The City and Citadel of A#i being freed, the Prime went with ſome 
5000 Foerinto the Langhe; and having left Marqueſs Villa, with the 
Doyggets Horſe, for arelict on his back, he advanced to the Liguſtick 


Sea, 
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Sea, even neer to Finale, intending to fall upon that Marquiſate both 
by land and fea, when the French Fleet ſhould be come from Catalag - 
nia to Provence, and to make himſelf maſter of its and the Prince be- 
ing already come to the Gates of the Town was Icdged in the Church 
called Pia, within Musket- ſhot of Finale, and had taken up ſome otl ec 
convenient quarters. The Garriſon was but weak in Finale, a good 
part thereof being ſent two days before by Don John di Ca#ro, Go- 
vernour of that Marquiſate, to defend Cingio, fearing leſt the P. ince 
ſhould aſſault it; and it wanted proviſion of bread , but both theſe 
wants were ſupplied by Genova the Spaniſh Embaſſadour: victuals were 
ſent thither by Sea, and the Governour ſeat Fra, Jovanni Pallavicino 
with 1300 Foot from Millain, who with no leſs ſpeed and fortune then 
he bad done at An, paſt over the Mountains neer Genoa, and being 
come to Voliri went by the ſea fide to Finale, where he entred with his 
men before the face of the Enemy. The Prince had not brought vi- 
ctuals with him to feed his men in that barren Country, tor he expected 
to be furniſhed therewith by the French Fleet; which not appearing, 
the Prince ſeeing the Town well recruited and provided, him ſelt and his 
men in great ſcarcity of victuals, and heating that the Militia gathered 
together apace round about, knew he could not tarry there without 
much danger; wheretore he gave over the enterpriſe, and retieated 
into Montferrat, freeing that Marquiſate from the danger it would have 
fallen into, had the Prince tarried therebut one day longer; for the very 
next day after his departure the Fleet appeared at Sea; which hearing 
that the Prince was gone towards Mont ferras, return d alſo to Provence, 
from whence it was come. 

This being the laſt thing that was done by the Spaniards, Freach aad 
Piedmonteſes, in the year 1644, (for the Armies were ſeat to their Win- 
ter Quarters, after this buſineis of Finale 3) We will end this our ſe- 
cond part: and in the third, will treat of the Wars which were raiſed 
elſewhere, between the Pope, on the one fide, and the Commonwealth 
of Venice, the great Duke of Toſcany, the Dukes of Modena and Par- 
#94, on the other ſide; which having bapned at the ſame time that theſe 
by us related did, we, that we might not contound order in the Affairs 
of the two firſt Books, have reſerved for the following part; where 
looking back they ſhall be related and purſued with all truth and 
ſincerity. 


